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PHYSICS IN AN ODD IDIOM: 
THE STOIC THEORY OF MIXTURES IN THE 
APPLIED REASON OF THE MISHNAH 


By JACOB NEUSNER 


The Mishnah, a philosophical treatise in the form of a law-code produced by 
sages of Judaism in the Land of Israel at c. A.D. 200, works out in acute detail a 
set of philosophical principles expressed in general principles in other writings 
of the same age. These principles emerge only in the medium of practical logic 
and applied reason, rather than in the philosophical idiom of abstraction and 
generalization. For example, principles of political economics familiar from 
Aristotle's writings make their appearance in sustained inquiries into such 
matters as the nature of profit or interest, the principles of distributive 
economics enforced in the markets, and profound speculation on the nature of 
true value.! Along these same lines, as I shall show here, the interests of natural 
philosophy in questions of the physics of mixtures come to expression in the 
Mishnah's authorship's treatment of the problem of mixtures. True, the facts 
that require explanation take an odd and even egregious form. While Stoic 
physics asked about mixtures in the abstract, the Mishnah's authorities 
addressed the same questions in quite concrete terms, the one speaking of things 
in general, the other of meat and gravy, water, flour and dough. But the 
principles of physics that tell us how to differentiate one kind of mixture from 
another and how, therefore, to draw consequences from the different traits of 
things that fuse, affect one another in some ways but not in others, or are merely 
juxtaposed with no mutual affect, are not merely parallel; they are in fact 
identical. 

If, therefore, we stand back from the details of the law and ask, what is it 
that the second-century rabbis regarded (in general terms) as subject to their 
speculative inquiry, we should describe their agendum as follows: in respect to ' 
society, we want to know what people usually do, how various classes of society 
may be expected to behave. In respect to happenings in the natural world, the 
world of animals for example, we ask about what are the likely principles by 
which we may interpret events we do not know have taken place. In respect to 
material processes, we wish to speculate on the nature of mixtures. If I have a 
substance of one sort and it is joined to a substance of another, how do the traits 
of the one combine with the traits of another? This generalized way of stating 
the problem of M. Tohorot 1:5-9, which we shall examine in detail, for example, 
will not have surprised Alexander Aphrodisiensis who writes: 


Certain mixtures ... result in a total interpenetration of substances and 
their qualities, the original substances and qualities being preserved in this 
mixture; this he calls specifically krasis of the mixed components. It is 
characteristic of the mixed substances that they can again be separated, 
which is only possible if the components preserve their properties in the 
mixture ... This interpenetration of the components he assumes to happen 
in that the substances mixed together interpenetrate each other such that 
there is not a particle among them that does not contain a share of all the 
rest. If this were not the case, the result would not be krasis but 
juxtaposition? 

'T have spelled out these matters in my Economics of the Mishnah (Chicago, 1989: University of 


Chicago Press). 
2S. Samboursky, Physics of the Stoics (London, 1959), 122. 
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When we hold that a substance at the first remove and one at the second remove 
interpenetrate and are regarded as entirely unclean at the first remove, we say 
much the same thing. Can they now be separated? And if they are separated, 
what is the result? 

We shall now see that our authorities raise precisely that issue, in terms of 
removes of uncleanness to be sure. The matter of connexion is of the same order 
of theoretical interest. Uncleanness affecting all parts of material after they have 
been connected affects them all when they are separated. But if something is 
made unclean, then connected to something else, that latter substance is unclean 
just as is the former. But when it is separated, it is unclean in a lower remove, 
only by virtue of its contact with that which was originally contaminated. So 
now we have a mosaic-like mixture, in which each element in the whole 
preserves its own individuality. The set of pericopae turn out to be remarkably 
relevant to the Stoic theory of mixture, stated by S. Sambursky in the following 
terms: 


As far as classification is concerned, the Stoic theory is much clearer. It 
distinguished between three types of mixture. One of them, mingling or 
mechanical mixture, is identical with what Aristotle defines by ‘ composi- 
tion’ (as in the case of the mixture of barley and wheat), and it applies 
essentially to bodies of a granular structure where a mosaic-like mixture 
results, each particle of one component being surrounded by particles of the 
other. The other extreme is fusion, which leads to the creation of a new 
substance whereby the individual properties of each of the components are 
lost... Between these two types lies a third case of ° mixture’ proper (krasis 
for liquids, mixis for non-liquids), which, from the Stoic point of view, 
represents the most important category of blending. Here a complete 
interpenetration of all the components takes place, and any volume of the 
mixture, down to the smallest parts, is jointly occupied by all the com- 
ponents in the same proportion, each component preserving its own 
properties under any circumstances, irrespective of the ratio of its share in 
the mixture. The properties are preserved in all cases where, as opposed to 
the case of fusion, the components can be separated out by putting a sponge 
into the mixture. . 3 


Certainly an example of fusion in Mishnah-tractate Tohorot, as we shall see, is 
the contamination of liquids. Once unclean, they are unclean always at a single 
remove; the uncleanness affects the whole equally and profoundly. An example 
of mingling in the law of the Mishnah is connexion which takes place after 
uncleanness has affected one part of what is connected. And an example of the 
middle sort of mixing—and the Mishnah's philosophers lovingly dwell on 
middle-cases, interstitial questions forming the centrepiece of their interest—is 
the blending of solids unclean in various removes. Now we turn to Mishnah- 
tractate Tohorot 1:5-9, to see in detail the texts that sustain my proposition. It is 
that the Mishnah’s theory of mixtures corresponds to Stoic philosophy's theory 
of mixtures as just now spelled out. 

Let me offer an overview of what is to come. Mishnah-tractate Tohorot 
1:5-9, introducing removes of uncleanness in relation to food, is formed of three 
autonomous units, M.1:5-6, M. 1:7-8, and M.1:9. Simeon at T. 1:1 cites 
M. 1:5A, which certainly originates in Ushan times at the latest. M. 1:5-6 
present a beautifully formed set of balanced rules, which make the point that 
when particles of food, unclean at different removes of uncleanness, join 
together they share in the uncleanness of the more lenient, or further removed, 


? [bid., 14-15. 
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of the two removes of uncleanness. That is the case when either part by itself 
does not form a sufficient bulk of food to be susceptible to, or to convey, 
uncleanness on its own, but when we have sufficient bulk of food—an egg’s 
volume—to be susceptible to, or to convey, uncleanness on its own, then of 
course a mixture of two such bulks is deemed to convey uncleanness at the 
remove of the more stringent of the two. If we then divided such a quantity, so 
that we are no longer certain whether, ın either part, we have a volume of food 
sufficient to convey uncleanness at the more stringent remove, we invoke the 
opening rule. This matter is fully worked out. 

M. 1:7-8 exhibit the same careful attention to form and balance of detail. 
Now we discuss, first, pieces of dough which are stuck together and then made 
unclean. In this case the whole conglomerate is unclean at the same remove. We 
deal, second, with pieces of dough, one of which is unclean, and the others of 
which are then attached to the unclean one. In this case, while joined together, 
the whole shares in the uncleanness of the original, unclean piece, but, when 
separated, the parts attached after the original piece became unclean do not. 
Then the pieces made unclean only through their contact with the originally 
unclean piece now are unclean at one remove less than the originally unclean 
piece. This is worked out, as in M. 1:5-6, in sequence, from the first, to the 
second, and finally to the third remove. M. 1:7 specifies sources of uncleanness 
at each remove, creeping thing, a Father of uncleanness, liquid, in the first 
remove, and hands, in the second remove. M. 1:8 speaks only of the ordinals of 
remove, without giving in detail the already-specified sources of uncleanness. 
M. asks about heave-offering, so T. (T. 1:5) adds the matter of Holy Things. 

M. 1:9 is a singleton, not so carefully formulated as the foregoing, but its 
rule is equally cogent. It presents a paradox to stress the point that liquid made 
unclean even in the second or third removes (in the case of Holy Things), that is, 
by something unclean in the first, or second removes, in any event falls into 
uncleanness in the first remove. This rule is worked out with reference to loaves 
of Holy Things touching one another; these contain water, preserved in 
cleanness fitting for Holy Things, in hollows of the loaves. If any one of them is 
made unclean by a Father of uncleanness, all are unclean. Why? Because even 
the loaf third in sequence contaminates the liquid in a hollow on it, the liquid 
falls into the first remove and forthwith renders its loaf unclean in the second 
remove, and the loaf fourth in sequence, because of its contact with the third 
loaf (which is unclean in the second remove), is in the third remove of 
uncleanness, and affects its liquid in the same way, and so on to infinity. This is 
so because we count four removes for Holy Things, so what is unclean in the 
third affects the fourth and thus conveys uncleanness, also, to the liquid which is 
on it, which liquid then falls into the first remove. In the case of heave-offering 
by contrast, that is not the case. To be sure, if loaves of heave-offering, which 
touch one another, are affected by liquid between the loaves, then the same 
infinite sequence is reenacted. T. 1:7B states this same rule in still clearer 
language. 


Mishnah-tractate Tohorot 1:5—6 

A. The [solid] food which is made unclean by a Father of uncleanness and that 
which is made unclean by and Offspring of uncleanness join together with 
one another [to make up the prescribed volume] to convey the lighter degree 
[remove] of uncleanness of the two. 
[P. Katsh #116, M, K, PB start 1:5 here:] How so? 

B. A half egg’s bulk of food which is unclean in the first remove and a half egg's 
bulk of food which is unclean in the second remove which one mixed with 
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tou d = 


one another—[the consequent mixture is unclean in the] second [remove of 
uncleanness]. 


. À half egg's bulk of food unclean in the second remove of uncleanness and a 


half egg's of food unclean in the third remove of uncleanness which one 
mixed together with one another—Tit is unclean in the] third [remove of 
uncleanness]. 


. [But] an egg's bulk of food unclean in the first remove of uncleanness and an 


egg's bulk of food unclean in the second remove of uncleanness which one 
mixed together with one another—it is unclean in the first remove of 
uncleanness. 


. [If] one divided them up—this is unclean in the second remove of unclean- 


ness, and this is unclean in the second remove of uncleanness. 


. This one fell by itself and this one by itself on (K: LTWK) a loaf of heave- 


offering—they have rendered it unfit [= in the third remove]. 


. [If] the two of them feel on it simultaneously [at the same time, not 


necessarily on the same spot (GRA)]—they have made it unclean in the 
second remove of uncleanness. 
M. 1:5 


. An egg's bulk of food unclean in the second remove and [V, K lack W] an 


egg's bulk of food unclean in the third remove which one mixed with one 
another—it is unclean in the second remove. 


. [If] one divided them—this is unclean in the third remove, and this is unclean 


in the third remove. 


. [If] this one fell by itself and this by itself on (V, K: LTWK) a loaf of heave- 


offering—they have not made it unfit. 


. If the two of them fell simultaneously—they put it into the third remove 


[= render it unfit]. 


. An egg's bulk of food unclean in the first remove [V lacks W] and an egg's 


bulk of food unclean in the third remove which he mixed with one another— 
it is unclean in the first remove. 


. [If] one divided them—this one is unclean in the second remove, and this is 


unclean in the second remove. 


. For even that which is unclean in the third remove which touched something 


unclean in the first remove becomes unclean in the second remove. 


. Two egg's bulks of food unclean in the first remove, two egg's bulks of food 


unclean in the second remove which one mixed with one another—it is 
unclean in the first remove. 

[If] one divided them—this is unclean in the first remove and this one is 
unclean in the first remove. 

[If one divided them into] three or four parts—1o, these are unclean in the 
second remove. 


. Two egg's bulks of food unclean in the second remove, two egg's bulks of 


food unclean in the third remove, which one mixed together—it is unclean in 
the second remove. 


. [If] one divided them—this one is unclean in the second remove, and this one 


is unclean in the second remove. 


. [If one divided them into] three or four parts, lo, these [all] are in the third 


remove. 
M. 1:6 (b. Zev. 31a) 


This large and elegant unit is formulated in complete, declarative sentences, 


with only slight apocopation in the examples. We have four major subdivisions 
in all, (1) 1:5A-C, (2) 1:5D-G, 1:6A-D, (3) 1:6E-G, and (4) 1:6H-M. The first 
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opens with a generalization, 1:5 A, followed by two illustrations, B and C. The 
former illustration deals with the first and second remove, the latter, the second 
and third remove. The second subdivision requires but lacks an introductory 
generalization parallel to Al. The important shift is that we now have food itself 
of a bulk sufficient to contract and convey uncleanness. It is mixed with another 
such quantity. The matter of joining together, to which A alludes, is no longer 
relevant and the consequent rule shifts. No longer do we assign the status of the 
consequent mixture to the lighter degree of uncleanness of the two. Now we 
impose the more severe. D states that rule through its example. E, F, and G then 
deal with complications of the rule, to be explained below. M. 1:6A—D are in 
exactly the same model. The first set thus presents food in the first remove mixed 
with food in the second, and the second, food unclean in the second remove 
mixed with food unclean in the third. 

The third division carries forward this same matter, quantities of food of 
requisite volume to convey uncleanness which have mixed together. But now the 
mixture is between food unclean in the first remove with food unclean in the 
third, thus completing the thought begun at M. 1:5D. What distinguishes the 
third division is the generalization at G. and the absence of the issue of heave- 
offering after F, that in two parts, each falling by itself, then the two falling 
simultaneously. The final division again presents two carefully paired rules, 
first[second remove, second/third remove, each spelled out in the same way as 
the other. H-I go over familiar ground, and what is new is J. and its parallel at 
M. In all, it would be difficult to point to a more carefully constructed set of 
rules. There can be no doubt that the unit, while sizeable, is unitary and 
harmonious, the work of a single hand. Let us now turn to the substance of the 
problem. 

We first review the matter of removes, that is, sequences of contact with the 
primary source of uncleanness. A Father of uncleanness which touches some- 
thing susceptible to uncleanness produces an Offspring of uncleanness. These 
are in four removes from the Father. That which touches the Father is unclean 
in the first remove. That which touches that which has touched the Father is 
unclean in the second remove. And so for the third and the fourth, which 
pertain solely to heave-offering, for the third, and Holy Things, for the fourth. 
Heave-offering which has touched something unclean in the second remove is 
rendered unfit; and Holy Things which touch something unclean in the third 
remove are rendered unfit, a matter resumed at M. 2:4. 

As always in Mishnah-exegesis, we do well to turn to the great medieval 
Mishnah-exegete, Maimonides, who in his law code frequently restates with 
great clarity his understanding of a Mishnah-pericope. The problem before us is 
spelled out by Maimonides (Uncleanness of Foodstuffs 4:12) as follows: 


An equal quantity is prescribed for all unclean foodstuffs, since no 
unclean foodstuff conveys uncleanness unless it is an egg's bulk in quantity; 
and their uncleanness is alike, since no unclean foodstuff conveys unclean- 
ness except by contact; and it conveys uncleanness neither to persons nor to 
utensils; therefore they can be combined to convey the lesser uncleanness of 
the two of them. Thus, if there is a half egg's bulk of foodstuff suffering first- 
grade uncleanness and a half egg's bulk of foodstuff suffering second-grade 
uncleanness and they are combined, the whole suffers second-grade unclean- 
ness; and if this touches heave-offering, it renders it invalid. If there is a half 
egg's bulk of foodstuff suffering second-grade uncleanness and a half egg's 
bulk suffering third-grade uncleanness and they are combined, the whole 
suffers third-grade uncleanness. And the same applies in every like case. 
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Even if there is a half egg’s bulk of foodstuff suffering first-grade unclean- 
ness and a half egg's bulk suffering fourth-grade uncleanness, as a Hallowed 
Thing, and they are combined, the whole suffers only fourth-grade unclean- 
ness. 


With this in mind, the explanation of the first set, A-C is simple. Since in our 
combination a half of the requisite quantity is unclean in the first remove, and a 
half in the second, the whole mixture is unclean in the second remove, and so 
with a mixture of second and third. 

When we come to D, however, our situation changes. Now we have a 
sufficient bulk to make up a contaminating quantity of food. That is, a whole 
egg's bulk is unclean in the first remove, and a whole in the second. Do we rule 
that they convey uncleanness in accord with the lesser or lighter degree? No, 
now we say the whole conveys uncleanness in accord with the more stringent 
remove, the first. Why? Because in fact we have in the whole mixture a sufficient 
quantity to convey uncleanness in the first remove. There is no reason to impose 
only the lesser degree of remove of uncleanness. 

On the other hand, E says, if we take the mixture and divide it up, the rule of 
A does apply. We do not know that within either half is a sufficient quantity of 
unclean food in the first remove to convey uncleanness in that remove. So we 
rule that the two parts of the mixture, once divided, convey uncleanness in the 
lighter degree of uncleanness. It follows, F, that if one of the two parts fell on a 
loaf of heave-offering, since the part is in the second remove of uncleanness, the 
heave-offering is rendered unfit, that is, it is placed in the third remove. But, G 
points out, if the two parts simultaneously fall on heave-offering, then we 
invoke D, and the heave-offering, subject as it is to be food unclean in the first 
remove, then falls into the second. There is nothing difficult in this rule, which is 
simply repeated at M. 1:6A—D. Accordingly, M. 1:5C-G and 1:6A-D spell out 
the implications of M. 1:5A and the unstated generalization serving M. 1:5D. 

This brings us to M. 1:6E-G. The important problem is at F. We have a 
mixture of food unclean in the first and third removes, each sufficient to convey 
uncleanness. E tells us what we know, which is that the whole is unclean at the 
first remove. But F, explains how to deal with the division. Both parts are 
unclean in the second remove. Why? Because what was unclean in the third 
remove has touched something unclean in the first remove. So we simply invoke 
the rule of M. 1:5A, the whole, composed of two insufficient parts, is unclean in 
the lighter of the two removes, the second. This is a logical extension of the 
opening group. The expected reference to heave-offering is absent. Why? 
Because it is obvious that if either of the two parts, unclean in the second 
remove, falis on heave-offering, it is rendered unfit, just as we have already 
stated at M. 1:5F, and if the two fell on it simultaneously, they make it unclean 
in the second remove, as M. 1:5G has said, and for the same reason. 

H-J and K-M form the concluding set. Now we have two egg's bulks of 
food unclean in the first remove, two in the second. The reason for the 
specification of two egg's bulks is in J/M. The point of I and L is the same as 
given earlier. Since the four egg's bulks, when divided into two, still contain at 
least one egg's bulk unclean in the first remove, both of the divided parts, each 
with two egg's bulks, are unclean in the first remove. But, J asks, what if we 
divide the four egg's bulks into three or four parts? Then we again invoke the 
rule of M. 1:5A, ignoring what is spelled out at 1:6G. That is, we take account of 
the fact that the lesser of the two degrees is second, for J. And for M we do the 
same. M. 1:5A has emphasized that its rule applies when we have insufficient 
volume, so that either part by itself cannot convey uncleanness. While dividing 
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the four eggs into four parts, we still have a sufficient volume to convey 
uncleanness, each of the three or four egg’s bulks contains less than a whole 
egg's bulk of food unclean in the second remove, for K-M (or first, for H—J). 
Therefore we hold that the divided part is unclean in the lower, or more lenient, 
of the two removes. Accordingly, the point that is illustrated is not M. 1:5A, but 
M. 1:5D--E. 


Mishnah-tractate Tohorot 1:7-8 


A. Pieces (MQRSWT) of dough [of heave-offering] stuck together, 

B. and loaves stuck together— 

C. [if] one of them is made unclean by a dead creeping thing [a Father of 
uncleanness], 

D. they all are unclean in the first remove [as if all had touched the insect, since 
they are deemed connected to one another]. 

E. [If] they were separated (K: PRSH = one separated it, and so throughout] 
[from one another], they are all unclean in the first remove, [since they 
originally were connected when contaminated, so they are all affected 
equally by the creeping thing]. 

F. [If they were made unclean by] liquid [which is always unclean in the first 
remove], they all are unclean in the second remove. 

G. [If] they separated [from one another], they all are unclean in the second 
remove. 

H. [If they were made unclean by] hands [in the second remove], they all are 
unclean in the third remove. 

I. [If] they separated [from one another], they all are unclean in the third 
remove. 

M. 1:7 

A. A piece of dough [of heave = offering], which was unclean in the first remove, 
and one stuck others to it—they all are unclean in the first remove. 

B. [If] they separated, it is unclean in the first remove, but all [the rest] are 
unclean in the second remove. 

C. [If] it was unclean in the second remove and one stuck others to it, they all 
are unclean in the second remove. 

D. [If] they separated, it is unclean in the second remove, but all [the rest] are 
unclean in the third remove. 

E. [If] it was unclean in the third remove, and one stuck others to it, it is 
unclean in the third remove, but all [the rest] are clean, 

F. whether they separated or whether they did not separate. 


M. 1:8 


Once again clarifying the matter for us, Maimonides (Uncleanness of foodstuffs, 
6:18-19) reverses the order of the rules: 


If a loaf of heave-offering suffering first-grade uncleanness is stuck to 
other loaves, all incur first grade uncleanness, if it is then separated from 
them, it still suffers first-grade uncleanness, but the rest bear only second- 
grade uncleanness ... If loaves of heave-offering are stuck together and one 
of them is rendered unclean by a dead creeping thing, all suffer first-grade 
uncleanness, even though they are afterward separated ... since they were a 
single body when they incurred uncleanness. 


The italicized words contain Maimonides’ differentiation between the two cases. 
At M. 1:7, the contamination occurred when all were a single body of dough; at 
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M. 1:8, it affected the first, to which only thereafter the others were attached. 
This certainly is the force of the description of the cases at M. 1:7À and 8A, 
stuck together ... if one is made unclean . . . vs, unclean in the first remove and one 
[then] stuck others to it. The point of M. 1:8F is that the third remove does not 
cause a fourth in the case of heave-offering, and this gloss is what necessitates 
our interpreting the whole as a matter of heave-offering. T. gives us Holy Things 
and a fourth remove, the link to M. 1:9. 

The perfection of the formal articulation (except for the minor interpolation 
at M. 1:7B) requires little comment. Each clause is modelled in the form of the 
foregoing, and the whole is exquisitely balanced in form just as it is in substance. 
M. 1:8 clearly is harmonious with M. 1:7. The latter speaks in general terms— 
first remove, second, third—while the former specifies the source of unclean- 
ness. Accordingly, the operative difference between M. 1:7 and M. 1:8 is simply 
the contrast between stuck together (NWSKWT) vs. one stuck others (HSYK) to 
it. The point of the difference expressed at M. 1:8 is that the original piece 
remains in the uncleanness to which it was originally subject, but the others, 
once removed, are unclean only by virtue of their (past) contact with it. In 
M. 1:7, by contrast, the pieces when made unclean are a unified mass. If made 
unclean by a Father of uncleanness, they are all in the first remove of 
uncleanness and remain so. 

It remains to observe that the real issue before us is the nature of connexion. 
The principle is that what is connected at the point of contamination shares in 
the contamination of the whole so long as it is part of the whole, but, once it is 
separated, it remains unclean only by virtue of its former condition. This same 
point is made at M. Kel. 18:7 with reference to the leg of a bed. The leg of the 
bed is unclean with midras-uncleanness and attached to a bed. The whole bed is 
now unclean with midras-uncleanness. When one removes the leg, the leg 
remains unclean with midras-uncleanness, but the bed falls into the lower 
remove, unclean through the uncleanness imparted by contact with midras- 
uncleanness. M. Kel. 18:8 goes over the same ground, with reference to a 
phylactery which is in four parts. 


Mishnah-tractate Tohorot 1:9 

A. Loaves of Holy Things [touching one another], in the hollows of which is 
water preserved in cleanness fitting for Holy Things— 

B. [if] one of them was made unclean by a creeping thing, they all are unclean. 
[Since even the loaf third in sequence contaminates the liquid in a hollow on 
it, the liquid is in the first remove and goes and renders the loaf unclean in 
the second remove. The loaf fourth in sequence is therefore in the third 
remove of uncleanness, affects its liquid, and so on, thus all, however many 
in sequence, are made unclean]. 

C. In the case of heave-offering, it [the creeping thing] renders unclean at two 
removes and renders unfit [but not unclean] at one [third remove]. [And 
liquid on the third is not unclean, so is not in the first remove, and the fourth 
loaf in sequence is unaffected.] 

.D. If there is between them dripping liquid, even in the case of heave-offering, 
the whole is unclean. [The liquid is made unclean and all loaves are in the 


second remove.] M. 1:9 (y. Hag. 3:2) 
The passage is restated in a later Midrash-compilation in the following 
rather odd way: 


A. Pieces of dough touching one another and loaves in contact with one 
another— 
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. and in them are holes full of liquids— 
. [if] a dead creeping thing touched one of them— 
. it is made unclean and renders all of them unclean. 
. Lo, this one says, ‘The things that made you unclean did not make me 
unclean, but you made me unclean.’ 
Sifre Zutta to Num. 19:11 (Horovitz, p. 306, Is. 3-4) 


moaw 


Maimonides (Uncleanness of foodstuffs, 9:10B) gives the rule as follows: 


If there are loaves of hallowed produce having on them hollows, and in 

the hollows liquid that is hallowed, and a dead creeping thing touches one of 
them and the first touches the second and the second the third, even if they 
are a hundred in number, they all suffer first-grade uncleanness; by reason of 
the liquid in the hollows and the reverence due to Hallowed Things, it counts 
as a liquid respecting which no count is made of grades of uncleanness. 
But if they are loaves of heave-offering, the third loaf is rendered invalid, 
and from the third onward they remain clean. 
Yet if there is dripping moisture on all the loaves, even though they are 
heave-offering, they all become unclean and they all suffer second-grade 
uncleanness except the first, which the creeping thing has touched, which 
suffers first grade uncleanness. 


The case is parallel to the foregoing. Now we have loaves of Holy Things. In the 
hollows of the loaves if water which is preserved in cleanness fitting for Holy 
Things (° sanctified water °). We take for granted we have many loaves touching 
one another. If a creeping thing, a Father of uncleanness, touches one of the 
loaves, all are made unclean. 

Why is this so? We cannot improve on Slotki’s explanation (Seder Tohorot, 
London, 1948, p. 367, n. 4): 


Since the first loaf that was touched by the creeping thing contracted a 
first grade of uncleanness; the second loaf contracted from the first one a 
second grade of uncleanness; the third loaf contracts from the second a third 
grade of uncleanness, and, since in the case of holy things a third grade may 
cause a fourth grade of uncleanness, it also imparts uncleanness to the water 
on it which (in accordance with the uncleanness of liquids) becomes unclean 
in the first grade and causes the [next] loaf to contract second grade of 
uncleanness and so impart to the next loaf third grade of uncleanness. The 
next loaf, for the same reason, imparts second grade of uncleanness to the 
one next to it, and so on ad infinitum. 


In other words, the water on a loaf raises the degree of uncleanness affecting 
that loaf, once the water is made unclean, and so each loaf in succession affects 
the next. 

Heave-offering, however, is subject to a different rule. The dead creeping 
thing makes the first loaf unclean in the first remove, and the loaf unclean in the 
first remove makes the next loaf unclean in the second, and the one unclean in 
the second remove makes the third loaf unfit as heave-offering. Here Slotki 
explains (p. 367, no. 7): 


Since in heave-offering a third cannot make a fourth it becomes only 
invalid but not unclean. As the loaf in the third grade cannot convey 
uncleanness, the water on it remains clean, so that neither it nor the water 
can convey uncleanness to the next loaf that touched it, which (like the next 
loaf that touched it and the one that touched the next, and so on) 
consequently remains clean. 
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If we have dripping water between the loaves of heave-offering (D), however, all 
become unclean, Again Slotki: 


The liquid between the first loaf and second becomes, in accordance with 
the law of unclean liquids, unclean in the first grade and consequently 
conveys uncleanness of the second grade to the second loaf that touched it. 
Similarly the water between the second and the third loaves becomes 
unclean in the first grade and causes the third loaf to be unclean in the 
second grade, and so on ad infinitum. 


In other words, the difference between the first case, A-B, and the second, C, is 
negligible, since the presence of liquid on heave-offering, D. imposes on heave- 
offering exactly the same rule as we had for A-B. However, if we had dry loaves 
at A, then B would read, renders unclean at three removes and unfit at one (the 
fourth), or some such language. Accordingly, A~B and C by no means contrast 
to one another. If C had matched A, loaves of heave-offering between which is 
water preserved in cleanness fitting for heave-offering (or, all the more so, for 
Holy Things), then we should have the same rule as in B—they all are unclean. 
And the point of the rule would have been exactly as at B, which is, liquid made 
unclean in the second remove is unclean in the first remove and conveys 
uncleanness accordingly, without limit. This is, therefore, an exceedingly 
complex way of expressing the simple rule governing contamination of liquid: 
whatever remove of uncleanness affects water, water, once made unclean, is 
always unclean in the first remove. 

What has all this to do with Stoic physics? I began with the claim that in the 
Mishnah we find what I called physics in an odd idiom, claiming to find the 
Stoic theory of mixtures in the applied and practical reason of the Mishnah. At 
this point I can offer no more persuasive argument for that proposition than 
simply to restate what Stoic physics has already said. In my view, we have in 
hand nothing less, and nothing more, than a statement, in a strange idiom, of 
precisely the same theory of mixtures as the following: 


Certain mixtures ... result in a total interpenetration of substances and 
their qualities, the original substances and qualities being preserved in this 
mixture; this he calls specifically Arasis of the mixed components. It is 
characteristic of the mixed substances that they can again be separated, 
which is only possible if the components preserve their properties in the 
mixture ... This interpenetration of the components he assumes to happen 
in that the substances mixed together interpenetrate each other such that 
there is not a particle among them that does not contain a share of all the 
rest. If this were not the case, the result would not be krasis but juxtaposi- 
tion. 


The types of mixtures as Stoic physics classify them and the types of mixtures as 
the Mishnah’s authorities sort them out are precisely the same taxa, with the 
same results, and for the same reasons. 

That is not to suggest that among the second century Galilean rabbis were 
Stoic philosophers, importing into the Torah of Moses, in the guise of 
discussions on matters of cleanness and uncleanness, the grand issues of physics. 
It is only to point out a curious congruence between the arcane language and 
problems worked out by the rabbis and the clear and lucid interest in physics 
and other philosophical matters under discussion elsewhere. Speculation on 
social behaviour, on certainties and commonalities in the movement of objects 
and substances, on the mixture and separation of foods and liquids—that 
speculation, translated into more general language, surely will have proved not 
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without its point to people familiar with the philosophical issues of the 
contemporary Greco-Roman world. If in neo-Platonism philosophy in time 
became transmuted into religion, in the case of the earlier rabbis, the oppcsite 
also may be said: the religious world of cult and cleanness generated issues 
remarkably pertinent to the speculations of philosophers. 


3l VOL LII PART3 


THE ROLE OF QUR'ÀN AND HADITH IN THE 
LEGAL CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE RIGHTS OF A 
DIVORCED WOMAN DURING HER ‘ WAITING 
PERIOD’ (7DDA)! 


By G. R. HAWTING 


In Muslim law one of the topics of dispute which is traced back to some of 
the earliest authorities, and which persists as a difference between the various 
madhhabs and sects, concerns the obligations owed by her former husband 
towards a wife who has been divorced. Schacht attempted a summary of the 
positions taken in the dispute together with an explanation for them: 


The Medinese hold that the definitely divorced wife who is not pregnant, can 
claim from her former husband only lodging during her period of waiting 
(‘idda); the Iraqians give her also the right to board. The two doctrines are 
based on two variants of Koran Ixv.6, the Medinese on the textus receptus, 
the Iragian on the reading of Ibn Mas'üd. When the text of Ibn Mas'üd was 
superseded in Iraq by the textus receptus during the reign of the Umaiyad 
caliph ‘Abdalmalik (A.H.65-86), this basis of the Iraqian doctrine was 
forgotten, and Abü Hanifa was reduced to justifying it by an arbitrary 
interpretation of the textus receptus and by a tradition from ‘Umar. 


In other words, Schacht was of the opinion that Muslim law on this point 
was ' based from the beginning on the Koran’ (the citation is from his chapter, 
‘The Koranic element in early Muhammadan law’), and he referred to it in 
order to illustrate how different ideas and practices could result from the early 
transmission of the Qur'àn in different readings.? 

By ‘lodging’ Schacht was translating Arabic suknd, and by ‘the right to 
board’ nafaqa. Nafaqa in fact is the legal term for the maintenance owed by a 
man to his dependants generally, and, in the case of his wife, is often held to 
cover such things as food, clothing and lodging (suknd). The fact that these two 
constituents of support for a dependant are so closely related, therefore, 
immediately raises the question of how, in practice, they may be treated 
separately. Can we envisage that a man would provide accommodation for his 
former wife (1.e., in his own home) but not provide her with such things as food? 
The view that a man owes one of these duties but not the other may be thought 
to have a legalistic flavour and to suggest that it originated in theoretical 
discussions among the Muslim scholars rather than in real life. How and why 
Muslim law distinguishes between suknd and nafaqa and treats them separately 


! This paper was originally prepared for a colloquium on hadith held in Cambridge in 
September 1985 and has benefited especially from comments made by Drs. Adrian Brockett and 
Patricia Crone at that time. The colloquium was organized by Drs. Patricia Crone, Martin Hinds 
and Gautier Juynboll, to all of whom I convey my thanks. The death of Martin Hinds on 1 
December 1988 represents a sad loss to Islamic and Arabic scholarship, and I should here like to 
acknowledge the debt which I owe to him as my first teacher of Arabic during his appointment at 
SOAS from 1963-6. 

2 J. Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford, 1967, 225. 

3Ibn Qudama, Mughni, Cairo, 1969, vin, 195: Jaha 'alayhi jamru hajatihà min ma'külin wa- 
mashrübin wa-malbüsin wa-maskanin; J. Lapanne-Joinville, ‘ L'obligation d'entretien (nafaga) de 
l'épouse dans le rite malekite ', Revue marocaine de Droit, m, 1951, 102-14; J. Schacht, Introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford, 1964, 167 The Zaydi al-Siyaghi seems to see nafaqa as entailed by sukna 
rather than vice versa: wa-idhá wajabat al-suknà wajabat al-nafaga l-annaháà tabi‘atu h’l-sukna (Al- 
Rawd al-nadir, Cairo, 1928-30, tv, 120), the close connexion between the two concepts, however, 
remains 
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in certain circumstances will be discussed later. Here I should prefer to trangate 
nafaqa by * maintenance’. 

As Schacht made clear, we are concerned, in discussing this issue, with 
women who have been irrevocably divorced (ie., al-mabtüta) and who are 
known not to be pregnant. Usually it is accepted that the pregnant divorcée:has 
a right to both suknd and nafaqa (it is disputed whether the right adheres to the 
woman herself or to the child within her), as does the woman whose husband 
still has the right to retract his divorce of her. The widow would normall” be 
provided for by her inheritance from her dead husband. The fundameatal 
question, then, would seem to be: does the man have to provide lodging 3nd 
maintenance during the legally required * waiting period ' for a woman whom he 
has finally and irrevocably divorced, until she is free to re-marry, or does his 
liability extend to lodging only? In fact, as we shall see, the dispute is not lim-ted 
to these two positions summarized by Schacht, and I shall argue that the 
* Medinese ' view was not the primary alternative to the ' Iragian °. 

Schacht's summary makes it clear that the Muslim scholars, when discussing 
this question, used both Qur'ànic texts and hadiths in support of particalar 
views. That is, parts of the Qur'an and reports of decisions made by the Prophet 
himself, or of opinions expressed by his Companions and Successors, are 
presented as the reason for the adoption of a particular answer to the ques3on 
about the rights of a divorced woman during the period before she is allowed to 
marry again. What is of particular interest here is the way in which these 
materials, adduced as sources, are used: how the scholars refute the appareatly 
well supported views of their opponents and produce similar * sources ’ for taeir 
own doctrines. In particular I am concerned here with the question whetherthe 
Qur'an and hadith are in any real sense the starting point for the decisrons 
reached. Although the issue of whether the divorced woman has a righ to 
nafaqa and suknà during her 'idda may be one of the minutiae of Muslim Bw, 
therefore, it raises questions which may be of wider interest regarding the 
origins and development of that law. 


We may begin by considering the evidence that the doctrine of the 
* Jraqians' was ‘ based on’ the variant reading of Ibn Mas'üd, as was arguec by 
Schacht and, following him, by Coulson and Morony.* 

The Qur'ànic verse with which the question is most frequently associate is 
65:6: askinühunna min haythu sakantum min wujdikum wa-là tadárrühunnc li- 
tudayyiqü 'alayhinna wa-in kunna uwlati hamlin fa-anfiqü ‘alayhinna hatta 
yada'na hamlahunna. Arberry translates: ‘Lodge them (scil. ‘ your divorced 
wives during their 'iddas ") where you are lodging, according to your means, and 
do not press them so as to straiten their circumstances. If they are with child, 
expend upon them until they bring forth their burden.’ The variant reading of 
the verse which is attributed to Ibn Mas'üd inserts wa-anfiqü 'alayhinna acter 
sakantum in the first part of the verse, so that it could be translated: ‘ Lodge 
them where you are lodging and expend upon them (or maintain them) accorcing 
to your means...’ 

Considerable scepticism has been expressed by Burton and by Wansbroagh 
about the authenticity of the so-called ‘ variant readings of the Qur'an, allezed 
survivals of the time before the text as we know it was imposed or acceptec. as 
fixed? These ‘variant readings’ are usually associated with the names of 


N.J. Coulson, A history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 1964, 31; M.G Morony, Iraq afte the 
Muslim conquests, Princeton 1984, 436 

5J Burton, The collection of the Qur'an, Cambridge 1977, esp. 30-2; J. Wansbrough, Quzanic 
Studies, London 1977, 44—7. 
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particular prominent Companions of the Prophet and are regarded as survivals 
of the Qur'an texts which various Companions transmitted before the textus 
receptus became authoritative. Burton, however, argued that several of them 
only emerged at a secondary stage after the textus receptus had been accepted, 
not before, and that their raison d'étre was to support a view or practice which 
had developed independently of, and in some cases in apparent opposition to, 
the accepted text of the Qur'an. In other words, if one wanted Qur'ànic sanction 
for a particular idea or practice and it was not possible to find a text which 
supported it, or if the Qur'ànic text was interpreted in a way which seemed to be 
in explicit opposition to the idea or practice, it was sometimes possible to get 
around the difficulty by making, usually slight, alterations to the textus receptus 
and then attributing them to the Qur'àn as it had once existed in the version ofa 
particular Companion. If the Iraqian doctrine regarding nafaqa for the divorced 
wife did indeed derive from the variant reading of Ibn Mas'üd, therefore, it 
would be a significant argument against the sceptics. 

I do not know of any reference to the variant reading of Ibn Mas'üd for 
Q. 65:6, however, in the early sources which discuss the dispute about suknd and 
nafaqa for the divorced wife. It is not mentioned in the summary of the dispute 
in the Ikhtilaf Abi Hanifa wa-Ibn Abi Layla of Abu Yusuf, where it is reported 
that Abu Hanifa justified his view that the woman had a right to both suknd and 
nafaqa during her ‘idda partly by reference to the practice of ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab and partly by reference to the textus receptus of the Qur'an: he cited the 
second part of Q. 65:6, ordering us to ° maintain’ (anfiqū) a divorced wife who is 
pregnant, and he used this to support his view that nafaga is also due to a 
divorced wife who is not pregnant. He does not seem to know the alleged 
variant of Ibn Mas'üd, which could have provided explicit support for his 
doctrine. 

So far as I can find, the variant does not begin to be mentioned until after the 
time of Tabari. It does not seem to occur in the works attributed to Malik or 
Shafi't, and it is not mentioned in Tabarr's Tafsir to Q. 65:6. In such texts, when 
the rights of the divorced woman during her 'idda are discussed, arguments are 
supported by hadiths, by reference to the textus receptus, and by reference to the 
views and practices of Companions and Successors, but never by use of the 
alleged variant reading. It is worthy of remark, however, that mention is made 
of Ibn Mas'ud, the alleged authority for the Qur'ànic variant which explicitly 
gives both sukna and nafaqa to the divorced woman, as one of the Companions 
and Successors who held that the former husband was obliged to provided his 
ex-wife with both during her ‘idda. The grounds for his view, though, are not 
given.’ 

The earliest reference to the variantı which I know is in the Mabsüt of 
Sarakhsi (d. 483/1090), a follower of the madhhab of Abū Hanifa. In a summary 
of all the material relevant to the different positions on the question of the rights 
of the woman during her ‘idda, he cites the variant of Ibn Mas'üd in support of 
his own view that she should receive both suknd and nafaqa The variant is 
included among the readings of Ibn Mas'üd assembled by A. Jeffery in his 
Materials for the history of the text of the Qur’Gn, but unfortunately its source is 
not given.? 

Insofar as it is permissible to rely on the argument from silence, therefore, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that the variant reading was generated by the 


é Abū Yusuf, Ikhtiláf Abi Hanifa wa-Ibn Abi Layla, Cairo, 1355, 195 

T Tabari, Tafsir, Bulaq ed., xxvi, 95. 

8 Sarakhsi, Mabsiit, Cairo, 1324-31, v, 202 (1 7 from foot). 

9A Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text of the Qur'an Leiden, 1937, 102. 
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argument over the divorcée in ‘idda, rather than being the start of it. Schacht’s 
explanation of the lack of any reference to the variant in Abu Hanifa’s own 
defence of his position as reported by Abū Yüsuf—that it had been forgotten 
after the acceptance of the textus receptus and that Abü Hanifa consequertly 
had to justify a doctrine which had originally rested on it by using, instead, 
other, less convincing arguments—seems unduly tortuous. It also raises zhe 
question of how Abii Hanifa should not know of the variant reading whereas 
Sarakhsi did know it three centuries later. That cannot be decisive, of course, 
but on the whole the suggestion that the variant reading is a relatively late 
ingredient in the debate, and that it was formulated as a result of the debzte, 
seems simpler. 


If it is questionable that the position which Schacht attributed to “he 
Iraqians was in fact based on a variant reading of Q. 65:6, how sound is -he 
evidence that the textus receptus was the source of any of the doctrines 
concerning the rights, or lack of them, of a divorced woman during her ‘idda? 

Before going further it is necessary to expand on the information given by 
Schacht about the attitudes of various schools and individuals on this question, 
granted that the information provided by our sources is not entirely consistent 
and may on occasion be contradictory. The position which Schacht czlls 
Iraqian, awarding the divorced woman both suknd and nafaqa during her ‘idda, 
seems to be overwhelmingly Kufan although perhaps not all the Kufans shared 
it. In terms of classical Islam, this is the position associated with the Hanafi 
madhhab and with some of the Zaydis.'? Most of the early Kufan authorities are 
mentioned as having held it—Ibn Mas'üd, Hammad, Shurayh, Ibrahim 
Nakha't, Abū Hanifa, Abū Yusuf, Sufyan al-Thawri et al. Ibn Abi Layla’s views 
are variously and contradictorily reported, but, at least in the Ikhtilaf Abi 
Hanifa wa-Ibn Abi Layla attributed to Abii Yusuf, he is said to have been 
opposed to the Kufan doctrine on this point." In Kufa too al-Sha‘bi is said to 
have held a different view, a view which, when he expressed it in the mosque, :ed 
to his opponent throwing a handful of pebbles at him.'* Nevertheless, it seems 
simplest to refer to the view that the mabtüta had a right to both suknà and 
nafaqa during her ‘idda as the Kufan position. 

The other stance already mentioned, granting the woman in the case suknd 
but denying her nafaqa, is classically associated with the Maliki and Shan‘t 
madhhabs and ascribed to the two eponyms in the Mudawwana and the Kitab al- 
Umm respectively, Sháfi'i adopting it from Malik." It is also ascribed to Ibn Abi 
Layla in the source mentioned above.'^ For simplicity it seems reasonable to 
continue to refer to this as the Medinese doctrine. 


For the Hanafis see Khassaf, Kitab al-Nafagüt, with commentary of Ibn Maza, ed. Abt ’l- 
Wafa” al-Afghani, Beirut, 1984, 63; Sarakhsi, Mabsüt, v, 201 ff. For the Zaydis, Zayd b. “Alf 
(attrib.), Maymit‘ al-fiqh, ed. Griffini, Milan, 1919, 209; Siyaghi, A/-Rawd al-nadir, iv, 120 (al-Nzsir 
al-Utrüsh and Imam Yahya); note that al-Qasim b. Ibrahim is said to have denied the bà'm (1.e., -he 
mabtüta) both sukna and nafaqa, and for a statement of the position of Yahya al-Hadi ila *1-Haqq, 
see note 14 below. 

t! Abii Yusuf, IkAtilaf, 195; but cf. Ibn Qudáma, Mughni, vut, 232, where Ibn Abi Layla is liszed 
among those Iraqis who did grant the divorced woman both suknd and nafaqa, and ‘Abd al-Razziq, 
Musanna, Beirut 1971 f., vu, 19 (no. 12020) where he 1s said to have granted her suknd but aot 
nafaqa. 

12 See below, note 34. 

? Sabnün, Mudawwana, Cairo, 1323, 1t, 152 ff ; Sháfi'i, Umm, Bulaq 1364~5, v, 219, vr, 146; bn 
Abi Zayd, Risala, Algiers, 1945, 196 (text) = 197 (tr ); Shirazi, Tanbih, tr. G.-H. Bousquet, Le livre 
de l'admonition, Algiers, 1949-52, part 3, 90; Ibn Qasim al-Ghazzi, Fath al-qartb, ed. and tr. 
L. W. C. van den Berg, Leiden, 1894, 518 = 519. 

^ See above, note 11. Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, Karachi, 1986, v, 147 also attributes this 
position to al-Hasan, ‘Ata’ and al-Sha‘bi (I). The reverse stance, granting the divorced woman 
nafaga but not sukna, is also attested (Sryaghi, Al-Rawd al-nadir, 1v, 122, referring to al-Hadi il2']- 
Haqq, al-Mu'ayyad bi'llàh and a riwaya of Ibn Hanbal). 
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However, this Medinese doctrine is not the only, nor even the real, 
alternative to the Kufan position, as Schacht seemed to imply. There is a third 
position which would deny both sukná and nafaga during her ‘idda to the 
irrevocably divorced woman who is not pregnant. This last view is attested in 
hadiths with Meccan and Basran isnads and in classical terms is the stance on 
the question of the Hanbali madhhab, as well as of the Imami and Isma'ili Shi'a 
and of the Zàhiris. For the sake of quick reference we might call it the Meccan/ 
Basran position." 

It is in fact this last position which seems to be the fundamental alternative 
to that of the Kufans, with the Medinese adopting an intermediate position 
between the two. It is not a position which can be easily reconciled with the 
wording of Q. 65:6 in either its textus receptus or the suspect Ibn Mas'üd 
variant, and some of the proponents of the Meccan/Basran view do not seem to 
attempt so to reconcile it. Instead, Ibn Qudama for instance, refers to a 
prophetic hadith (the Fatima bint Qays tradition to be discussed below) and 
argues that nobody was more knowledgeable in the interpretation (ta’wil) of the 
words of God than the Prophet himself, and he states that, apart from the 
provision of nafaga for the pregnant divorcée, the Book offers no clear guidance 
on the question.'^ It is the existence of this Meccan/Basran attitude in complete 
opposition to that of the Kufans and apparently regardless of Qur'an 65:6 
which is the most obvious obstacle to the notion that that Qur'ànic verse is the 
source of the dispute we are examining. 

It is not quite as simple as that, however. As will be shown, the view of the 
Meccans, Basrans, and their subsequent followers about the rights of the 
divorced woman during ‘idda is closely connected with their view that such a 
woman does not have to remain in the former marital home during the 'idda 
period, and, as we will see, they do cite a Qur'ànic text (65:1) in that connexion. 
The problem of the role of the Qur'àn in the dispute thus becomes more difficult 
to evaluate, and one has to decide whether the permission for the mabtiita to 
leave the former marital home in her ‘idda is derived from the text in question or 
whether that text too is simply being used to support a position which derived 
from other considerations. By the time from which we receive our earliest 
sources, around the end of the second century A.H., the discussion has already 
developed to such an extent that it is difficult for us to isolate its original 
ingredients from subsequent additions and interpolations. This issue will be 
discussed later but here the conclusion may be anticipated: the use of Q. 65:1 to 
justify the view that the non-pregnant divorcée may pass her ‘idda wherever she 
wishes depends upon a particular and not obvious interpretation of the verse, 
and the use of it made by the Hanbalis and those of like mind is essentially 
defensive. Again it will appear, therefore, that appeal to the Qur'an is 
secondary. , 

As we have seen, the Qur'àn is already cited in what seem to be the earliest 
discussions available to us of the rights and duties of the divorced woman 
during her ‘ waiting period’. Abii Hanifa, we are told, referred to Q. 65:6 as a 
basis of his doctrine.!" It is clear, however, that the use which is ascribed to Abū 


15 (Hanbalis:) Ibn Qudáma, Mughni, viu, 232, (Zahiris:) Ibn Hazm, Muhalld, Beirut, 1961 f., x, 
282-303; (Imamis:) Hilli, Sharai al-islám, Najaf, 1969, 1, 43; (Ismá'ilis:) Qadi Nu‘man, Da'a'im al- 
Islam, Cairo, 1960, u, 288. 

16 [bn Qudáma, Mughni, vut, 233 (citing in part Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr). 

17 The relevant passage (Abii Yusuf, Jkhtilaf Abr Hanifa wa-Ibn Abi Layla, 195) reads: * When a 
man divorces a woman irrevocably and the marriage has been consummated, Abii Hanifa said 
about it, “ To her suknd and nafaqa are due until her ‘idda is completed”... But Ibn Abi Layla said, 
“ Suknà 1s due to her but not nafaqa ". Abii Hanifa responded, “ Why? For God has said in His 
Book: * Spend upon them (amiga ‘alayhinna) until they bring forth their burden ', and we have heard 
about ‘Umar b. al-Khattab that he granted suknd and nafaqa to the irrevocably divorced woman ” ’. 
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Hanifa of that verse involved some interpretation or filling out of the text. It 
meant assuming that the root n—f-q, which is used specifically only in connexion 
with the divorced woman who is pregnant, applies in fact to those who are not 
pregnant too, and that the two verbal forms askinü and anfiqu relate to the gal 
concepts of suknà and nafaqa. Schacht called this interpretation ‘arbitrary °. 
The fact that the Kufan scholar and his followers place equal or greater 
emphasis on the views of Companions and Successors such as 'Umar and Ibn 
Mas‘ud, and that the elaboration of the variant reading of Q. 65:6 probably 
betrays an awareness of the weakness of the textus receptus as a basis for the 
Kufan doctrine, suggests that the appeal to the Qur'àn associated with Abü 
Hanifa was secondary. It seems to be adduced in order to support a view 
already held, presumably because it was now considered desirable to c-te a 
Qur'anic text as a basis for a doctrine which already existed. 

In the Kitab al-Umm too, Shafi't is made to refer immediately and explicitly 
to Q. 65:6, arguing that it refers to women who have been irrevocably divorced. 
This scriptural text is sufficient, he says, to prove that there is no nafaqa due to 
such a woman unless she is pregnant (al-dalilu min Kitabi "llahi kefin). 
Nevertheless, he does offer further support for his view by reference tc the 
Sunna of the Prophet (wa-bi-dhàlik ja’at sunnatu Rasüli 'llah), and he cites three 
traditions. The first is a report of Fatima bint Qays. This is the prophetic hadith 
on which the Meccan/Basran doctrine (which, like Shafi‘l, refuses nafaqa to the 
woman, but, in opposition to him, refuses her sukna) places so much we:ght, 
and we will discuss it in more detail shortly. The other two traditions, both cited 
from the Meccan Ibn Jurayj, are simple statements that the irrevocably divcrced 
woman who is not pregnant has no right to nafaga. These are not propaetic 
traditions, but reported opinions of Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari and ‘Ata’ b. 
Abi Rabàah.5 Sháfi'i is mainly concerned to dispute the right of the women to 
nafaqa, and he does not offer any justification for his view that she has a rigat to 
sukna other than his reference to Q. 65:6 which, with its askintihunna min hcythu 
sakantum, might indeed seem to supply a scriptural basis for the doctrine ‘ suknā 
but not nafaqa’. 

Shafi was following the teaching of Malik, and his citation of the Fatima 
bint Qays report comes from the Medinan scholar, but in the statement of 
Malik's opinion which is given in the Mudawwana there is no reference to 
Q. 65:6. There the view that all divorced women have a right to suknd is juszified 
by reference to a related doctrine, that the ‘idda must be completed in the fo-mer 
marital home (allowing for certain exceptions). Since this is so, accordirg to 
Malik, it follows that the former husband must provide accommodation (st-knda) 
for his ex-wife while she observes her 'idda. Here, therefore, the Med-nese 
doctrine granting the woman suknd is connected with, or perhaps a consequence 
of, the view that the divorced woman must reside in the marital home durinz the 
'idda, just as the Meccan/Basran denial of sukna (and nafaqa) is connected with 
the view that she is free to pass her 'idda wherever she wishes. Malik's denial of 
nafaqa for the woman who is irrevocably divorced and who is not pregnent is 
justified solely by reference to the report (athar) of Fatima bint Qays.” 

I am not sure whether this lack of reference to Q. 65:6 by Malik has any 
special significance for an understanding of the sources of the dispute in zarly 
Islam about the rights of the divorced woman during her 'idda. Even though 
there is no mention of the verse in the Mudawwana, Malik's younger con- 
temporary Abū Hanifa, as reported by Abu Yusuf, seems to have been awere of 


'8 Shafi, Umm, v, 219-20. 
'9 Sahnün, Mudawwana, u, 152. 
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the verse when combating the Medinese view (represented in the doctrine of the 
Küfan Ibn Abi Layla), and, if we really have here a record of Abū Hanifa’s 
argumentation, this would indicate that the verse was being taken into account 
at or slightly before the time of Malik. 

One possibility is that the separate treatment of suknd and nafaqa in the 
Medinese doctrine, the view that the divorced woman who is not pregnant has a 
right to suknd but not nafaqa, came about as a result of an attempt to relate 
Q. 65:6 to the debate. It could be that the verse with its commands askinühunna 
with respect to divorced women in general, but anfigü ‘alayhinna apparently 
with regard to pregnant divorcées only, led the Medinese to formulate their, 
what seems to me, odd position—a rather theoretical one which must have been 
difficult to apply in practice. This is not the only possibility, however, and their 
separate treatment could have originated in a different context such as the 
discussion about the position of a widow during her ‘idda. In the case of the 
widow, it was generally agreed that she should pay for her own maintenance out 
of her inheritance from the dead husband but considerations of morality, it 
seems, led many to argue that she ought to remain in the former marital home 
during her ‘idda. One could see how that dispute might lead to a separate 
treatment of suknd and nafaqa. While most individuals and schools are reported 
to have granted the widow in ‘idda suknd but not nafaga, there is considerable 
similarity between the treatment of the position of the widow by the Hanbalis 
and their allies and the treatment of the mabtita by the same groups. They deny 
both categories of women both suknd and nafaga.” At any rate, whether or not 
the Medinese view is linked to the Qur’anic text, it seems clear that it must have 
developed later than the two main opposing positions, those of the Meccan/ 
Basrans and the Kufans. 

As has already been suggested, it is the denial of both sukna and nafaqa to 
the finally divorced woman which is the logical counterpart to the Kufan 
granting of both. As far as Q. 65:6 is concerned, the denial cannot be readily 
derived from it and some of those, mainly Hanbalis, Zahiris, and Shit s, who 
hold to the denial attempt to deflect the use made of the verse by their 
opponents. They do so by arguing that the verse only applies to women whose 
divorce was still revocable: the injunction ‘lodge them where you are lodging’ 
applies only to women whose divorce is not yet final, and the finally divorced 
woman (al-mabtüta) who is not pregnant, therefore, has no sukná and no 
nafaqa.” In support of, or rather as the origin of, their denial, they cite chiefly 
the report of Fátima bint Qays, to the discussion of which we now turn. 

In the most common form of this report, Fatima, the sister of al-Dahhak b. 
Qays, telis us that her husband divorced her irrevocably either just before he left 
Medina for distant parts or while he was away (using a representative to inform 
her). In his absence he sent to her an offering of material support (dates, barley 
or cash), but she rejected it (frequently it is indicated that she did so because she - 
considered the offering too little). In response, the representative of her former 
husband told her that there was no obligation to provide her with anything at 
all. Thereupon Fatima went to the Prophet and he confirmed that ' there is no 
nafaqa dué to you from him’. The Prophet then told her to leave her former 
marital home and he made arrangements for her to pass her ‘idda elsewhere. 
Details are given of how he at first wanted her to go to the house of a particular 


? For a summary of views about the position of the widow, see, e.g., Ibn Qudama, Mughni, 160 
(note Ibn Qudáma's own explicit likening of the position of the widow to that of the mabtita); Ibn 
Hazm, Muhailà, 287 ff. 

? e.g , the compilation Tafsir al-khams mt'at aya, ascribed to Mugátil b Sulayman, ed I 
Goldfeld, Shfaram, 1980, 190. 
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woman among the Companions but then changed his mind because he knew 
that the woman had frequent male visitors and this might raise suspicion: of 
indecency again Fatima during her ‘idda. He sent her, therefore, to the hous: of 
a Companion who was blind and with whom, therefore, questions of proprety 
would not arise. Finally, when the ‘idda had been completed, Fatima consu_ted 
the Prophet as to whom she should marry out of several suitors, and he, after 
giving reasons why several of them should be rejected (including Mu‘awiya b. 
Abi Sufyan on the grounds that he was too poor!), insisted that she merry 
Usama b. Zayd.” 

This report is either given or alluded to in several of our earliest source: as 
well as in the classical hadith collections and later works of figh. Insofar as t is 
possible to judge from its isnads, it is of Medinese origin: the majority of the 
versions of it are allegedly transmitted from Fatima by Abu Salama b. ‘Abe al- 
Rahman b. ‘Awf (d. 94 or 104/713 or 722-3),? and from Abii Salama by 
Medinese such as ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid the mawla of al-Aswad b. Sufyàn (d. 148/ 
765), Yahya b. Abi Kathir (d. 129 or 132/746 or 749),? and al-Zuhri (d. I24/ 
742). Another alleged transmitter from Fatima is the Medinan ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'üd (various death dates given in the 90s/c.710).5 On 
the other hand, there is a version allegedly, transmitted from Fatima by the 
Kufan al-Sha‘bi (d. 110/727). Whether or not these attributions are correct, the 
Muwatta’ and the Kitab al-Athàür ascribed to Abii Yiisuf point to the currencz of 
the report in Medina and in Kufa in the second half of the second century «.H. 
(Abū Hanifa d. 150/767 and Malik d. 179/795). And already Abū Hanifa is 
shown as having arguments against it to hand. 

Regarding the dispute with which we are concerned here, the report coulc be 
used to support the doctrine that the irrevocably divorced woman who was aot 
pregnant had no right to suknà or nafaqa during her ‘idda. Many of the versions 
of it contain the Prophet’s dictum /aysa ‘alayhi laki nafaqa or a similar phrase 
using the word nafaga. While some versions are equally explicit regarding 
suknd, having the Prophet say lā nafaqa wa-là suknd, in most of them the denial 
of suknd is merely implicit in the Prophet's removing Fatima from her former 
marital home. . 

In the discussions about the rights of the divorced woman during her ‘icda, 
the report is at least as prominent as reference to Q. 65:6. The proponents ofthe 
view that the woman is owed neither nafaqa nor suknd, as has been indicated, 
deduce, or claim to deduce, their position from it. The Kufans, on the other 
hand, have to rebut the report for it seems to run counter to their view that the 
woman is owed both nafaqa and suknd. It seems that as early as Abii Hanifa -his 
rebuttal was achieved, at least to the satisfaction of the Kufans, by putting iato 
the mouth of the second caliph the statement, * We do not accept the saying of a 
woman of whom we do not know whether she tells the truth or lies, and we do 
not abandon the Book of God '.? It is interesting that in giving this statement 


2 eg, Malik, Muwatta’ with commentary by Zurqani, Cairo, 1936, ur, 207; Abii Y üsuf, Azhar, 
Cairo, 1355, 132 (no. 608), Tayalisi, Haidarabad, 1321/1904, 228 (no. 1245); Ibn Abi Shazba, 
Musgannaf, v, 149; “Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, vu, nos. 12021, 12024, 12025, al-Rabr' b Habib al- 
Faráhidi, A/-Jami' al-sahih (Al-Musnad) in the tartib of Abū Ya'qüb al-Warjalani, Cairo, 1349, _ 34 
(no. 532) (I am grateful to Dr. Ella Landau-Tasseron for help in obtaining this Ibàdi Acdith 
collection. Note that the woman here is anonymous but the report ts clearly the same as that in aher 
sources where she 1s 1dentified as Fatima bint Qays); Muslim, Taláq, bab al-mutallaga thalathcn là 
nafagata lahà; Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, Leiden 1904 f., vin, 200-2 

Ibn Sa'd, v, 115-17. 

% Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, Haidarabad 1325, vi, 82. 

3 ibid , xr, 268. 

% ibid., vri, 23 

27 Abū Yüsuf, Azhar, 132 (no 608). 
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other sources frequently couple the sunna of the Prophet with the Book of God, 
and make ‘Umar cite the words of the Prophet, ‘ For the woman who has been 
divorced irrevocably there is sukna and nafaqa so long as she remains in ‘idda 28 
The Kufans, therefore, simply refuse to accept Fatima’s report or to be bound 
by it. (Naturally, there are also attempts to defuse it by arguing that it referred 
to special and unique circumstances.) 

What is especially surprising, however, is the difficulty which the report 
causes for the Medinese. Given its currency in Medina and the fact that one of 
the most cited versions of it is that which is included in Malik’s Muwatta’,” one 
might expect that it would be an important proof for the Medinan position on 
the dispute with which we are dealing. But in fact, although there is nothing in 
the report which is inimical to their refusal to grant nafaqa, its apparent 
implications regarding the denial of suknd (contrary to their own view that the 
woman has a right to it) cause them problems. In the Mudawwana and the Kitab 
al-Umm these problems are avoided simply by cutting the report off at the point 
where the Prophet denies Fatima any right to nafaga and before the implica- 
tions concerning suknd appear.” Since the full text of the report is given in the 
Muwatta', however, later Malikis have to get around the problem, for instance 
by arguing that the Prophet only told Fatima to abandon her former marital 
home for some special and specific reason, as that it was in a deserted place and 
he feared for the safety of a woman living alone there, or that she had lost her 
right to suknà by insubordination to her husband before her divorce.?! 

If it seems obvious, then, that the report originated relatively early in 
connexion with a dispute about the position and rights of a divorced woman 
during her ‘idda, its precise role in the early history of this dispute is less clear. In 
part the difficulty lies in establishing the earlier text or texts of the report and 
distinguishing the later accretions and reworkings. It seems likely that some of 
the versions represent attempts to formulate the report in the light of the 
continuing and ever more elaborated dispute about suknd and nafaqa so that it 
could be used as ammunition by one of the parties in the dispute. Some versions, 
for example, specify that the Prophet refused Fatima the right to nafaga because 
she was not pregnant, something which is not mentioned in most versions and 
which seems to show an awareness of the use of Q. 65:6 in the dispute.? Again, 
those versions which have the Prophet explicitly deny sukna for Fatima, instead 
of merely implying its denial by having him remove her from her husband's 
house, seem likely to be a later ‘improvement’ designed to make the message 
more incontrovertible. 

Perhaps the version of the report which most obviously reflects an awareness 
of the legal argument about the position of the woman during her 'idda is the 
one, already mentioned, involving the Kufan scholar al-Sha‘bi. We are told that 
he and the well-known ascetic and muhaddith al-Aswad b. Yazid al-Nakha't 
were sitting in the mosque of Kufa (al-masjid al-a'zam) when al-Sha‘bi cited the 
Fatima bint Qays report in a version in which the Prophet’s refusal of suknd as 
well as nafaqa was stated explicitly. On hearing this, al-Aswad snatched up a 
handful of pebbles and threw them at him, at the same time citing ‘Umar’s 
statement, * We do not abandon the Book of God and the sunna of His Prophet 


Seg, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, v, 147; Sarakhsi, Mabsa{, v, 201; Zurqani, Sharh al- 
Muwatta’, on trad. no 1268 

29 It 1s cited from Malik by, e.g , Muslim and Ibn Sa‘d. 

9 Sahnün, Mudawwana, u, 153; Shafi, Umm, v, 219 

3! Zurgàni, Sharh, m, 207 ff. 

2 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, vit, 21 (no. 12024); Muslim, loc. cit , no 7. 

9 e g., Muslim, loc cit., nos 2 and 8. 
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for the saying of a woman of whom we do not know whether, perhaps, she 
remembers or forgets; she has suknd and nafaga!’* 

But, if the report was originally formulated in order to support one of the 
positions in the dispute, why was it not more explicit? Why is the Prophet’s view 
about the woman's lack of right to suknd only implied in most of the versions, 
and why is it not made clear that the offer made to Fatima by her husband was 
intended as a voluntary nafaga (in most versions the technical term nafaga only 
appears when the Prophet tells Fatima that there is no nafaga for her)? Even 
more puzzling, why does Malik’s doctrine about the right of the woman to 
suknd go against the message implicit in the Prophet’s removal of Fatima from 
her house, if the report was originally formulated to make that very point, when 
the report is so closely associated with Medinan muhaddithiin, and when a full 
version of the report is given in the Muwatta’? 

My suggestion is that the tradition did indeed originate in Medina as a 
support for the local view regarding the position of divorced women during 
their “dda, but at this early stage the lawyers were not yet concerned with the 
distinction between sukna and nafaqa. The argument, I suggest, was between 
those who thought that the husband’s obligation to maintain his wife ended 
when he divorced her and those who thought that it continued until she had 
completed her period of ‘idda. Since ‘lodging’ or ‘accommodation’ was 
considered as part of the husband’s duty to maintain his wife, mention of nafaga 
would imply suknd too, so that when the Prophet told Fatima that her husband 
was not obliged to maintain her (‘ there is no nafaqa for you’) during her ‘idda it 
was a natural consequence that he, the Prophet, should make some arrangement 
for a place for her to stay while she fulfilled her ‘idda. The awareness of the 
distinction between suknd and nafaqa would then have been a later develop- 
ment, and this would have given rise to the, in my view, rather odd position of 
the Malikis and Shafi‘ts, granting the woman suknà but denying her nafaqa. The 
Hanafis, Hanbalis, Imamis and others, although they were subsequently 
influenced by the distinction which had come to be made between sukná and 
nafaqa, essentially maintained the logic of the original argument, either holding 
that the husband had to continue to maintain his divorced wife during her ‘idda, 
or insisting that his obligations towards her ended with the divorce. 

Further support for this suggestion seems to come from consideration of the 
related dispute among the lawyers regarding the place where the divorced 
woman has to fulfil her ‘idda. 

Although the majority of the versions of the report of Fatima bint Qays 
follows the pattern which was summarized above, some versions are presented 
in a way which reflects less interest in the sukna and nafaqa question and more in 
the problem of where the divorced woman has to pass her 'idda. Some versions 
make no mention of nafaga or suknd, not even referring to the offer made to 
Fatima by her former husband, and concentrate attention instead on the 
Prophet’s decision to remove her from her former husband’s house so that she 
should pass her ‘idda elsewhere.^ Sometimes the report is presented in the 
context of an account of a problem which faced Marwan b. al-Hakam in the 
period when he was governor over Medina (i.e., before 64/683-4). A female 
relative of Fatima, we are told, was divorced by her husband and, on Fatima’s 
prompting, forthwith left her former husband’s house to pass her ‘idda 
elsewhere. When he heard of this, Marwan ordered her to go back, arguing that 


% idem, no. 13. On al-Aswad see Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 46-50; Abū Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awltyd’, 10 vols., 
Cairo, 1932-38, u, 102-5. 
Meg, Tayalisi, no. 1246; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, vu, no. 12022, Muslim, loc. cıt., no. 61 (both are cited 
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Fatima’s report was narrated on the testimony of a woman and that he 
preferred to abide by the generally held attitude which restrained the married 
woman and tied her to the house(?) (na khudhu bi'l-‘ismati allati wajadnà 'I-nàsa 
'alayhà).** The reaction of ‘A’isha, when she heard the report and understood its 
implications regarding ‘a woman's right to move’ during the ‘idda, was to say 
that Fatima was a trial (fitna) for the community. When Fatima's husband, 
Usama b. Zayd, heard her narrate the report, ° he threw at her everything he had 
in his hand '.? . 

The positions of individuals, madhhabs and other groups on this question of 
whether the divorced woman may leave the marital home for the ‘idda period 
are broadly in harmony with their views on suknd and nafaqa: those who argue 
that the husband has a duty to provide accommodation for the divorced wife 
during her ‘idda (either both sukna and nafaqa, or sukná alone) insist that the 
woman remain in the former marital home except in unusual circumstances 
(such as the house falling down or its having to be vacated if it had only been 
rented); those who deny the woman any maintenance during the ‘idda allow her 
to pass it wherever she wishes.?* 

From the perspective of how the dispute over suknā and nafaqa affects the 
freedom and status of women in Muslim law, the issue is now less clear. 
Whereas, if one concentrated only on the dispute about suknd and nafaqa for 
the divorced woman, it might have been possible to argue that the Hanafi 
doctrine represented a relative liberalization of the woman's position, perhaps 
resulting from the more cosmopolitan and bourgeois atmosphere of second- 
century Kufa as compared with more Arab ethos of Medina, 1t now seems as if 
the denial of the husband's duty to maintain his former wife during her 'idda 
could, paradoxically, imply a greater freedom for the woman. It certainly seems 
from the reported reactions of Marwan, ‘A’isha and Usáma b. Zayd to Fatima’s 
report that they were concerned to limit the woman's freedom of action. 
Although it does not seem to be stated explicitly, it 1s likely that the insistence 
that the woman remain in the former marital home during her ‘idda was 
motivated largely by the concern to uphold sexual morality. This is more clearly 
apparent in the related discussions about the position of the widow during ‘idda, 
where attention is paid not only to the question of whether she has a right to 
sukná and nafaqa but also to the matter of her dress, make-up and jewellery. It is 
interesting that, whereas most individuals and schools give the widow suknd but 
not nafaga during her ‘idda—including some of those who deny both to the 
divorcée—the Meccans, Basrans and Hanbalis deny both to the widow just as 
they do to the divorcee. 

Itis the way in which the Fátima bint Qays report can be used in this double- 
edged way, sometimes in relation to the dispute about the obligations of the ex- 
husband to his former wife, sometimes to the dispute about where the woman 
should pass her 'idda, which suggests that the dispute in early Muslim law was a 
general one. It was concerned with the general question of the status (neither 
married nor fully divorced) of the mabtita undergoing 'idda, and it involved the 
two related questions of whether the husband had to continue to maintain her 
and whether she could (perhaps * had to °?) leave the former marital home. It is 
striking that almost all the versions of Fatima’s report contain the details about 


35 ‘Abd al-Razziq, vu, no. 12025 (cf. no. 12024), for “isma, which occurs with variant readings 
such as gadiya, see E. W. Lane, An English-Arabic lexicon, London, 1874, s.v. The fundamental 
meaning given there 1s ‘ restraining ' (= man‘); ‘gmat al-nikah 1s ‘ the marriage tie’ 

37 Sarakhsi, Mabsiit, v, 201 

38 Sahnün, Mudawwana, v, 140 ff.; Zurqant, Sharh, no. 1268; Majmiü' al-fiqh, 208; Ibn Abi Zayd, 
196-7; Shirazi, Tanbih, 80; Ibn Qasim al-Ghazzi, Fath al-qarib, 520 = 521, ihe Hazm, Muhalla, x, 
282; Hill, Shara’r’, n, 43. 
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the Prophet’s removal of her from her former home, whereas his decision about 
nafaqa is not always given. This perhaps indicates that the tradition was 
originally more concerned with the question of the woman’s residence than with 
that of the husband’s obligations. 

As one might expect, the Qur’an is brought into play in the discussions of 
the divorced woman’s residence during her ‘idda as it is in connexion with the 
related dispute; that is, it is again made to appear that the various positions arise 
from the wording of the Qur'an. Now, however, it is Q. 65:1 which is made to 
relate to the argument (not Q. 65:6 as was the case with the dispute about suknd 
and nafaqa). When Marwan rejected Fatima's report we are told that she 
retorted, ‘ The Book of God is between us’, and she cited the text of Q. 65:1: là 
tukhrijuhunna min buyutihinna wa-là yakhrujna illà an ya’tina bi-fahishatin 
mubayyinatin wa-tilka hudiidu ‘ahi ... là tadri la‘alla 'llàha yuhdithu ba'da 
dhàlika amran (Arberry: * Do not expel them [scil., according to this interpreta- 
tion, divorced women during their ‘idda] from their houses, nor let them go 
forth, except when they commit a flagrant indecency. Those are God's bounds 
... Thou knowest not; perchance after that God will bring something new to 
pass’). What could God ‘ make new’, she asked, if this verse referred to the 
irrevocably divorced woman (al-mabtita)? It must, she argued, refer only to 
women whose divorce could still be retracted by their husbands.? In other 
words, she was trying to forestall a possible use of the verse by her opponents 
who might see in it a scriptural warrant for their view that the finally divorced 
woman should stay in the ex-husband’s home during her ‘idda. By drawing 
attention to the enigmatic last phrase she was insisting that the verse could only 
apply to women whose status could still be changed. 

The verse 65:1 was indeed interpreted in different ways according to the 
position of the various parties on the question of where the woman should stay 
during her ‘idda. Those, like the Hanbalis, who accord the woman freedom of 
movement during the ‘idda, interpret the verse as Fatima is said to have done— 
it refers only to women whose divorce was not yet final. Only those women had 
to remain in the house of the husband and be maintained by him.” On the other 
hand, those who insist that the mabtüta too has to remain in the former marital 
home and has a right to shelter and/or maintenance from the former husband 
during the 'idda insist that the verse refers to all divorced women, whether the 
divorce was provisional or final.*! 

For those who held this latter opinion, only a fahisha mubayyina could 
justify the woman's leaving the home during her ‘idda (apart from the special 
circumstances already referred to). What was meant by fahisha mubayyina was 
something much discussed. Some tried to connect it with the case of Fátima bint 
Qays herself, and used it to explain why the Prophet exceptionally, in their view, 
removed her from her former husband's house: she had committed a fahisha 
mubayyina by her insubordination to her husband.” 


? e.g., ‘Abd al-Razzaq, vu, nos. 12024, 12025. 

99 e g., Ibn Hazm, Muhalla, x, 282. 

“ Abu Yusuf, Athdr, 143 (no. 643); ‘Abd al-Razzaq, vi, 320 f.; Zurqani, Sharh, ur, 207 ff.; 
Sarakhst, Mabsüt, v, 202 

2? cf., for example, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, vi, 322-3 (where in various traditions fahisha mubayyina 1s 
interpreted as the fornication (zind’) of the wife, her leaving the marital home and disobedience to 
the husband (al-khurü) wa'l-ma'siya), her insubordination (nushüz) or being foulmouthed regarding 
her husband's family (idha badhat bi-hsGniha ‘ala ahhhD) with Zurgam, Sharh, m, 207 ff, and 
Sarakhsi, Mabsüt, v, 202 (where, among the possible reasons adduced to account for the Prophet's 
removal of Fatima from her former husband's house before the completion of her ‘idda, we find that 
She had been rebellious towards her husband and foulmouthed about his family) One mught 
compare this with the discussion in Judaism of the cases in which a wife might lose her right to her 
‘dowry’ (ketubah), usually given to the woman after the death of her husband or after divorce: she 
might lose it if she transgressed the Law of Moses or Jewish custom. Transgression of the Law, in 
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Once again it seems questionable whether either of the conflicting views 
about where the mabtuta in ‘idda should see out her time was originally ‘ based 
on the Qur’an’. The use of Q. 65:1 by the Hanbalis and others who argue in 
favour of her freedom of movement seems essentially defensive. As with their 
interpretation of Q. 65:6, they seek to rebut their opponents’ use of the Qur’anic 
text by arguing that it does not apply to women whose divorce cannot be 
retracted. It is, they say, irrelevant to the question in hand. In theory, it is 
possible that Q. 65:1 played some part in generating the position of those who 
insisted that the mabtita remain in the marital home during the 'idda. This 
would, of course, involve accepting the assumption that the verse is referring to 
divorced women (comparison with Deuteronomy 24:1 could lead one to argue 
that at this point the verse is referring to married, rather than divorced, 
women *), but, even granting that, I am inclined to think that the Qur'an is 
again adduced only at a secondary stage. My chief reason for thinking so, apart 
from the general conclusions about the use of ‘ sources’ in the discussions we 
have been examining so far, will now be explained. 


On the evidence of the material discussed so far we have an early dispute in 
Islam which can, I think, be reduced to the question: what is the relationship of 
the ‘idda period to marriage? Does the marriage end with irrevocable divorce, or 
should the ‘idda be regarded as an attenuation of the married state? The 
arguments about sukná and nafaqa, and about the place of residence of the 
woman during her 'idda, are aspects of this general problem. In the arguments, 
Qur'ànic texts and hadiths play a part and are presented as the starting points 
for the positions which are held, but whether they are really so is questionable. 


this 1nstance, is specified as such things as having sexual relations while menstruating, failing to fulfil 
a vow, etc. But it 1s the definitions of transgression of ' Jewish custom' which are especially 
interesting’ ‘ If she goes out with her hair unbound, or spins in the street, or speaks with any man 
Also if she curses his parents in his presence.. Also if she ıs a scolding woman. And who 1s deemed 
a scolding woman? Whoever speaks inside her house so that her neighbours hear her voice’. 
(Mishnah, Ketuboth, 7.6). 

5 Although the first seven verses of Sura 65 (Surat al-[alag) seem to be concerned with the 
technicalities of divorce and to take the fact of divorce itself for granted, ıt is tempting to see the 
passage 1n verse 1, ‘Do not expel them from their houses nor let them go forth except when they 
commit (?) a fakisha mubayyina’, as an attempt to limit the grounds for divorce rather than as a 
statement of how a man should behave after divorcing his wife. In Judaism the woman's leaving, or 
being expelled from, the marital home is an indication of the end of the marriage, and the Hebrew 
root frequently indicating ‘divorce’, gh-r—sh, more narrowly means ‘to drive out’, ‘to expel’. 
Deuteronomy 24:1 is the fundamental biblical text in Jewish discussions of divorce, and reads, 
“When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it comes to pass that she finds no favour 1n his 
eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness (‘ervath dàbhàr) in her. then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house’ The expression ‘ervath dabhür, 
as is well known, was the subject of differing interpretations. According to the Mishnah (Gittin, 
9:10), the school of Shammai, attempting to limit the grounds for divorce, interpreted the verse to 
mean that ‘a man may not divorce (yegarésh) his wife unless he has found unchastity 1n her’. In 
other words, divorce, expulsion from the house, was a punishment for the wife’s adultery, and for 
that alone. Now, in ‘Abd al-Razzáq's selection of traditions about the interpretation of fahisha 
mubayyina, ‘ fornication’ or ‘ adultery’ (zind’) is the opinion of some while others go for the milder 
and more general options of disobedience and slander against the husband’s family. One of the 
opinions he cites (ascribed to the expert in naskh, ‘Ata’ al-Khurasani, d. 135/757) clearly interprets 
the relevant part of Q. 65 1 to mean that the expulsion of the woman from her house was a 
punishment for a fahisha mubayyina. Furthermore, that this Arabic expression was a reference to 
unchastity in the opinion of ‘Ata’ is indicated by his subsequent comment that the text had been 
‘abrogated’ by the revelation of the Audiid. It could be that ‘Ata’, like the other commentators, 1s 
talking about women who have already been divorced and are awaiting completion of the ‘dda, but 
in my opinion it 1s more likely that he sees it as referring to married women generally. The Quranic 
passage 65:1 referring to a fahisha mubayyına and the dispute about the significance of the term 
might then be seen as a reflexion of Deuteronomy 24:1 and the dispute between the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel. For Karaite views on ‘ervath dabhar and Deuteronomy 24:1 in general, see L 
Nemoy, Karaite anthology, New Haven and London, 1952, 19 (Anon), and the reference to Aaron 
ben Elijah of Nicomedia (d. 1369) in J. Levy, Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Midraschim, m, 
Darmstadt, 1963, s v. 'ervah. 
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In fact, we do not need to postulate revelations and prophetic precedents in 
order to explain how the dispute arose. 

It is easy to see that the introduction of the ‘idda into a system of marriage 
which had not previously known it would raise problems about the status of the 
former husband and wife during it. Were they still married, were they divorced, 
or, if neither, what was their relationship and what duties and obligations did 
they owe to one another? In particular, where marriage involves the husband in 
the obligation of maintaining his wife it is important to know when that 
obligation ends. If the marriage ends conclusively with death or divorce, there is 
a clear division between the married and unmarried states, but in the Muslim 
marriage system the ‘idda represents an ambiguous transitional condition. That 
the early Muslim scholars should have been faced with problems regarding the 
rights of the woman and the duties of the man during the ‘idda period, therefore, 
should cause no surprise. In addition, they had the further complication of the 
attenuated divorce process which enabled the Muslim husband to keep his wife 
in a condition where she was no longer fully married to him, nor free to remarry, 
for a significant period of time, and which he could end when he chose either by 
making the divorce final or by cancelling it and taking her back as his wife. 

Some idea of the background to the problem as it developed in early Islam, 
and of the individuality of the Muslim marriage system with its incorporation of 
the ‘idda and of the attentuated divorce process, may be gained by considering 
the rules regarding the husband’s maintenance of his wife in Rabbinical Jewish 
law. In Judaism discussion of this topic is carried on in terms which are 
strikingly reminiscent of those used in Muslim law, but it is generally clear that 
the marriage ends with divorce. The nearest parallel in Judaism to the ‘idda of 
Islam is the waiting period of three months which is prescribed for the widow, 
during which the estate of the dead husband provides the widow’s maintenance. 
In the case of the divorced woman, however, it is accepted that divorce 
terminates the legal obligation on a man to maintain his wife.“ 

The two features of the Jewish law concerning the husband’s duty to 
maintain his wife which seem especially relevant for the technicalities of Muslim 
law which have been discussed above are, first, the fact that accommodation or 
shelter is considered as one of the constituents of maintenance, and, secondly, 
the close connexion between the wife’s right to maintenance and her dwelling in 
her husband’s house. So far as I can see, Jewish law does not distinguish 
between ‘accommodation’ and ‘maintenance’ in the way that the Muslims 
distinguish sukna and nafaqa. According to Maimonides in the Mishnah Torah, 
for example, ‘ whomsoever he is obligated to provide with maintenance ... he 
must provide also with clothing, house furnishings and shelter '.5 Other texts 
mention such things as food and medical expenses. The only way in which the 
extent of the obligation of maintenance can be limited, it seems, is if it has been 
undertaken on a voluntary basis, that is, if one undertakes to maintain a person 
whom one is not legally obliged to maintain. In such a case ‘ maintenance’ will 
not cover such things as clothes and medical expenses unless it is explicitly 
stated that they are included when the initial agreement to accept maintenance 
is made.“ Now in Muslim law it seems that discussions of nafaqa generally 
assume that it includes such things as clothing (kiswa), food (ta'üm) and 


^ Mishnah, Yebamoth, 4:10. Something like the ‘dda of the divorced woman seems to have been 
urged by Anan, but it was to be observed before the writ of divorce was issued. If the wife was 
pregnant, the writ could not be issued until her pregnancy ceased; 1f she was thought not to be 
pregnant, the husband was to withdraw from her for a period of three months before writing the bill 
of divorce, in order to ascertain her non-pregnancy (Nemoy, Karate anthology, 19). 

55 Eng. tr., The code of Maimonides, 1v, The book of women, New Haven and London, 1972, 82 

4 Encyclopaedia Judaica, Jerusalem, 1972, s.v * Maintenance ' for references 
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accommodation (suknd), and it may be that it is only in the discussions of the 
duties owed to the divorced woman and to the widow during the ‘idda period 
that the possibility of sukna without nafaqa is envisaged.” 

The second salient feature of the Jewish law is the connexion which it 
maintains between the husband's obligation to maintain his wife and her 
residence in his house. If she leaves his house, his obligation ceases (unless he 
has in some way forced her to leave but is unwilling to divorce her), and, to this 
extent, there is a certain association of ideas between the wife's departure from 
the house and the ending of the marriage. Any support by the husband for his 
former wife after she has left the house is treated as chanty rather than 
obligation. Whether a couple who had been divorced but did not immediately 
separate should be presumed to have remarried, was again a matter of dispute 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai. The former, with its view that 
continued cohabitation indicates remarriage and necessitates a second bill of 
divorce, prevailed.” 

Those Muslim scholars and schools who held that upon final, irrevocable 
divorce the husband's duty to support his wife ended (no sukna and no nafaqa), 
therefore, seem to adopt what is essentially the Rabbinic position, whereas 
those who grant the divorced wife either suknd alone or suknā and nafaqa 
together, during the ‘idda, extend some of the duties of the married state to the 
period of the 'idda. All of the schools agree that when the divorce is still 
revocable the woman has to fulfil her 'idda in the husband's house and during it 
the husband has to fulfil his duty of nafaqa (and sukna) towards her. They 
disagree as to whether the irrevocably divorced woman should be treated the 
same or differently. The origins of both the ‘idda and the attenuated triple 
divorce process in Islam may be obscure, but I would suggest that the disputes 
and debates which have been discussed in this paper, the ways in which various 
problems have arisen and solutions for them been put forward, and the concern 
to base these solutions on texts from Muslim scripture, are all evidence of the 
way in which the early Muslim scholars adapted an existing system of marriage 
to take account of and justify these new features of Muslim marriage. 


Insofar as the references to the Qur'an in the debate about the rights and 
duties of the divorced woman are concerned, therefore, it seems to me tnat they 
are likely to be secondary. The alleged ‘ variant reading ’ of Q. 65:6 attributed to 
Ibn Mas'üd is almost certainly late and intended to support the already existing 
Hanafi stance on the question: it is unlikely to be the source of it. The 
interpretation of the textus receptus of Q. 65:6 by the Hanafis and those who 
align themselves with them on this question (the Kufan position) seems, in 
Schacht's words, ‘ arbitrary’, and that the verse was not the starting point for 
the Kufan position seems confirmed by the subsequent need to develop Ibn 
Mas'üd's ‘ variant reading’. It appears that Abū Hanifa and his followers were 
seeking to support an already existing doctrine by reference to a Quranic text 
which probably took no account of the technical distinction developed between 
suknà and nafaqa in Muslim law. The position of the Hanbalis and others who 
inherit the Meccan/Basran view on the question cannot be made to relate to 


47 It seems Just possible that a similar distinction between ‘ accommodation ' and ‘ maintenance’ 
might have developed in Judaism in connexion with the case where a woman would be entitled to 
leave the marital home but the husband was unwilling to grant a divorce In such a case, ‘a husband 
who prevents his wife from marrymg another man renders himself hable to maintain her until he 
grants her a divorce’ (Enc. Jud , loc. cit.). 

48 Maimonides, loc. cit., 166-7; Ene Jud., s.v. ‘Divorce’; D. W. Amram, The Jewish law of 
divorce according to the Bible and Talmud, with some reference to its development in post-Talmudic 
times, London, 1897, 81. 
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Q. 65:6, and they refer to Q. 65:1 instead. But once again that verse can only be 
made to relate to the question at hand if the text is interpreted in a specific, and 
not very obvious, way: it has to be established that the verse is only talking 
about women whose divorce is still revocable. This use of the Qur'ànic text 
seems fundamentally defensive and has probably been forced on the Hanbalis 
and those of like mind by the use made of the Qur'an by their opponents. The 
Malikis, Shafi‘is and others who adopt the Medinese position on the question 
can claim Q. 65:6 in their support rather more easily than their opponents 
(although a strictly literal interpretation of that verse, so long as one is willing to 
concede that it relates to the legal categories suknd and nafaqa, might entail 
suknàá only for the non-pregnant divorcée and nafaqa only for the pregnant 
divorcée) and it may be that this position did represent an attempt to align the 
doctrine to conform with the Qur'an. Nevertheless, it seems likely that the 
Medinese view is the latest of the three and was clearly not fundamentally a 
response to the Quranic text but to the views of others. 

I have argued that it is relatively easy to understand how the debate about 
the position of the divorced woman during her ‘idda would have arisen in early 
Islam as it strove to adopt the 'idda and the attenuated divorce process into a 
system of marriage which previously knew neither. To that extent, therefore, we 
do not need to postulate either the Sunna or the Qur'an as starting points for the 
debate. Insofar as any of the theoretical usu al-fiqh are concerned in the debate 
about the status of the divorced woman during her 'idda, however, it seems that 
the Aadith of Fatima bint Qays is likely to be the earliest ingredient. All of our 
sources know of it and we are told that Abu Hanifa already had arguments 
developed against it. Even if we leave the story of Marwan's knowledge of that 
tradition out of account, it is clearly early and, unlike the Qur'ánic references, it 
does support one of the positions in the debate without the need for further 
interpretation. Now, the striking feature of this tradition is its appeal to the 
Prophet: it is he who tells Fatima that there is no nafaqa for her and removes her 
from the former marital home. It is this apparently early use of a prophetic 
tradition which is worth remarking. Note that Abu Hanifa is shown to counter 
it with a companion tradition (appeal to the practice of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab). 
To that extent Schacht's chronology for the emergence of the Sunna of the 
Prophet still seems valid: in Abii Hanifa’s time one could still give companion 
traditions equal or greater weight than prophetic ones. But equally it shows that 
we cannot always assume that prophetic traditions are later than companion 
ones. The debate which has been examined here seems to provide evidence of 
the use of a prophetic tradition in support of a legal argument at a stage prior to 
the use of companion traditions or the Qur'àn. 
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TOWARDS A DIALECT GEOGRAPHY OF OMAN 
By Crive HOLES 


This study presents some new observations on selected features of the 
phonology and morphology of the Omani Arabic dialects, and attempts to 
place them in a peninsula-wide typological framework. The paper is based on 
the results of an analysis of tape-recorded conversational data gathered in more 
than thirty, mainly rural locations in northern Oman between 1985 and 1987. 
Most of the speakers were men and women aged 35 and above with little or no 
formal education who, if not retired, were engaged in traditional occupations 
such as farming, fishing, pottery and animal husbandry. Much of the data was 
gathered in the context of a study of the epidemiology of rheumatic diseases 
conducted on a random sample of 2,000 Omanis adults by my wife for the 
Omani Ministry of Health, during which the subjects were interviewed by me at 
length in their homes or places of work. 


Previous studies of Omani Arabic 

Studies of Omani Arabic have been few, doubtless because of the inaccessi- 
bility of the country to outsiders until recently. Much of the most useful work 
was done at the turn of this century: Jayakar (1889) on the ‘settled’ speech of 
the Muscat area; Rhodokanakis (1908, 1911) on Dhufar Arabic; and especially 
Reinhardt’s (1894) detailed study of the phonology, morphology and grammar 
of the dialect of the settled Bani Kharüs, based on data gathered from 
informants resident in East África. In more recent times, there have been two 
further studies. Galloway's (1977) mimeograph gives a survey of the structural 
characteristics of Omani dialects as a whole, a lexicon of Omani vocabulary, 
and some texts. Useful though it is, this study is limited from a dialect 
geographer's point of view by the lack of precise attributions of dialect forms 
and texts to locations. Brockett's (1985) monograph is a detailed glossary of 
agricultural and other technical terms used in the Batina coastal town of 
Khabiira, with short notes on the phonology, morphology and grammar of 
Khabira Arabic. 

What is clearly lacking is a geographical survey of Omani dialects as a 
whole, which also shows their relationship to the dialects of neighbouring areas. 
This study is intended as a first step down that road, and limits itself to a 
description of the distribution in northern and central Oman of a number of key 
phonological and morphological variables which have been intensively dealt 
with in work on the contiguous peninsular dialects (Johnstone, 1963, 1965, 
1967; Ingham, 1982, 1986; Holes, 1983, 1987), and which are crucial to the 
classification of Arabic dialects on a broader dialectal canvas into ‘settled’ or 
* Bedouin' types (see Blanc, 1964:30). 

Two areas excluded from this study, though for different reasons, are the 
Capital Area and Salàla. The Capital Area has undergone far-reachung social 
changes since 1970, with influxes of Omanis from other areas of the country and 
from East Africa, a flood of expatriate Arabs, chiefly from Egypt, and the 
permanent or semi-permanent immigration of non-Arabic speakers from the 
Indian subcontinent. The linguistic influences of these groups have been added 
to the already polyglot local community in which many local families were 
already bi- or trilingual in Arabic, Swahili and one or other of the languages of 
the Indian subcontinent as a consequence of Oman's maritime and trading 
beritage. Whilst it would make a fascinating site for the study of sociolinguistic 
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phenomena such as multilingualism or code-switching, it is precisely the 
‘melting pot’ characteristics of the Capital Area which exclude it from 
relevance to the survey objectives of this study. 

As far as the southern region is concerned, I have so far been able to collect 
only a small amount of data from Salala town itself, and no data at all from the 
local Badu communities. Accordingly, these areas are excluded from the present 
study. 


Oman as a dialect area 
Johnstone (1967: 1—3), states that the dialects of peninsular Arabia can be 
roughly classified into four groups: 


(a) North Arabian (including the Syrian desert, western Iraq, the whole of 
Najd as far south of the tribal dira of the Al-Murra on the northern edge 
of the Empty Quarter, and the Gulf sheikhdoms). 

(P) Hijazi (Red Sea littoral from the Gulf of Aqaba to the borders of North 
Yemen). 

(c) South-western Arabian (the Yemens, including the Hadramawt, 
Dhufar). 

(d) Omani (modern Oman, excluding Dhufar). 


This tentative classification of Oman (excluding Dhufar) as a single dialect 
area was based on the only evidence then available, Jayakar and Reinhardt’s 
work. However, the fact that Oman is a large country, about the size of France, 
with a varied topography which includes vast deserts, impassable mountain 
ranges and fertile coastal plains, with until recently no modern roads or 
communications to link them, makes it prima facie likely that a considerable 
degree of dialectal diversity would be found there. It turns out on detailed 
investigation that, whilst there is a bundle of features which are shared by all, or 
virtually all ‘Omani’ dialects in contrast to those of neighbouring areas, clear 
typological divisions within the country certainly do exist. These differences link 
various Omani population groups to others outside Oman with whom they once 
had (in some cases still have) familial, tribal or socio-economic connexions. 

From the point of view of dialect, the principal typological distinction 
within Oman is between the settled, or Hadari populations living in the towns 
and villages in and around the mountain massifs of the Jabal Akhdar and 
Eastern Hajar (henceforth H dialects) on the one hand, and the Badu nomadic 
or semi-settled populations of the western desert, the Jaddat al-Hardsis, and 
Wahiba Sands (henceforth B dialects), on the other. This mountain/desert 
dialect distinction, within which there are important subdialects, is not always 
clear-cut: there are transitional areas where the population is a mix of Hadar 
and Badu groups, and in which both dialect types, or a * mixed’ dialect, can be 
heard. This is true of many of the townships and villages of the northern 
Sharqiyya, such as Mintirib and al-Dariz, in which the sand reaches virtually 
into the town, and in which Badu camel-rearers and herders, who may be away 
in the desert for part of the year, live next door to Hadar date-farmers. Regional 
administrative and economic centres on the edge of cultivable areas, whose 
population may be entirely of the Hadar type, such as ‘Ibri in the north-west, 
are also points of continuous linguistic contact between the Badu and Hadar 
groups, though perhaps of a more superficial and specialized kind. 

The third major geographical feature of Oman, after its mountains and 
deserts, is its lengthy coastline. From the UAE border at Khatmat Milaha, the 
Batina coast stretches south-east for 250 miles to Mutrah, constituting:a ribbon 
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of virtually unbroken cultivation and population. Demographically, the pros- 
perous Bàtina, which has always been open to outside social and linguistic 
influences because of its easy marine access, and road links to the north, is a 
melting pot in which disparate elements have fused over many centuries. An old 
established coastal population, with strong Baluchi and Gulf accretions, has in 
recent times, like the Capital Area, seen influxes of ‘returning’ Omanis of 
diverse origins and of migrants from the mountainous interior attracted by the 
relative ease of life on the coast. 

From Muscat south-east to Ras al-Hadd the coastline is less fertile and more 
thinly populated, though there are large towns at Qurayat, Qalhat and Sür. The 
economy of the east coast, and to a lesser extent of the Batina, has always been 
dependent on fishing and maritime trade. Consequently, there has been 
considerable long-term contact with the coastal populations of the peninsula, 
especially of the Gulf ports, but also with places as distant as Mukalla and 
Aden. 

The data in this paper are drawn from some 40 speakers from 15 different 
locations (see map), each selected as representative of the speech of the 
surrounding area and its particular social complexion, Badu or Hadar. These 
terms, as used today, denote ancestral differences in tribal allegiance which are 
now more symbolic than real factors in the definition of personal identity. 
However, they still to some extent correlate with differences in occupation and 
patterns of social contact between the two groups. To this extent they remain 
sociolinguistic factors of relevance to any study of Omani dialects. 


Features common to all Omani dialects 

Analysis of the data gathered in the course of this study confirmed that there 
is indeed a heterogeneous group of high frequency phonological and morpho- 
logical characteristics which all, or virtually all, Omani dialects, B or H, have in 
common. Each of these features, listed below, also occurs in one or other of the 
areas which border on Oman, but only in Oman (except for Buraimi) do all of 
them occur as a ‘ dialect bundle’. In that they are common to both B and H 
groups within Oman, and also occur in neighbouring areas outside, these seem 
to be ' geographically ' rather than ‘socially’ distributed dialect features. The 
list below is not of course exhaustive, and further text analysis will no doubt 
reveal more shared features. 

1. The 2nd fem. sing. possessive/object suffix is universally -/$/, not -/&/. This 
feature has long been recognized as a ‘southern’ one, recorded for various 
dialects of Yemen (de Landberg 1919: 2667, Rossi, 1939: 20, Fischer & Jastrow 
1980: 112), Hadramawt (de Landberg, 1901: 358), Dhufar (Rhodokanakis, 
1908: 77), as far north as the dira of the Al-Murra in southern Qatar and the 
northern Empty Quarter (Ingham, 1986: 278), and in the Baharna dialects of 
Bahrain (Holes, 1983: 24). 

2. An -/in(n)/- infix is obligatorily inserted in all Omani dialects between an 
active participle having verbal force and a following object pronoun, e.g. 
/mwéfratinnah il-hukiima/ ‘the government has provided it’. This 
phenomenon has also been noted for some (unspecified) groups in Abu Dhabi 
(Qafisheh, 1977: 168-9), and for the Baharna dialects of Bahrain (Holes, 
1983: 25). Some Omani speakers also insert the -/in/- infix between an imperfect 
verb and a suffixed object. This has been noted by Brockett, (1985: 18) for 
Khàbüra speakers in the Batina, and in my data it occurs sporadically, mainly 
in the speech of nomadic or sedentarized Badu, e.g. (Tan‘am) /yidaggatinhim 
dagt/ ' he puts pressure on them’. 
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3. The absence of the so-called ‘ ghawa syndrome’ of central, northern and 
eastern Arabia, whereby initial CaC syllables become resyllabified to CCa if the 
consonant closing the syllable is /x/,/g/, /h/, /S or /h/, is total. 

4. Feminine plural verb, adjective and pronoun forms occur regularly. In 
contrast to features 1-3, which distinguish * southern’ peninsular dialects from 
those of the north, centre and east, this is a feature which the Omani dialects 
share with central and north Arabian dialects, and which distinguishes them as 
a group from the Gulf littoral dialects described in Johnstone (1967). 

5. The internal passive of verbs Form I and II is of extremely common 
occurrence, and is again a general feature which sets the Omani dialects apart 
from the eastern Arabian group, and allies them with the dialects of central 
Najd (cf. Ingham, 1982: 41). 

Features 4 and 5 ally the Ornani dialects with the generically * conservative ' 
Bedouin dialects of Najd, and the reductional tendencies which have affected 
the morphology of Mesopotamian and Gulf dialects (summarized in Ingham, 
1982: 52) are much less in evidence in uneducated Omani speech of the type 
being described here. However, more educated Omanis, especially those who 
received their education in the Gulf, and in general those living in the Capital 
Area, tend to replace some of these typically Omani speech tendencies with their 
Gulf equivalents, as in the now widespread replacement of feminine plurals by 
masculine plurals, and use of the /in/- passivizing prefix instead of the internal 
passive. 

The only area investigated which did not share all the above features was the 
northern border area of Buraimi, where the dialect agreed with other Omani 
dialects on feature 2 and 4, but differed on features 1, and 3, with an absence of 
data for feature 5. With its /ë/ 2nd fem. sing. suffix (feature 1), and /ghawa/-type 
forms (feature 3), the Buraimi dialect spoken on the Omani side of the border 
resembles the eastern Arabian type described in Johnstone (1967). It also shares 
many lexical features with the eastern Arabian group in contrast with the rest of 
Oman (e.g. use of /ráh/ ‘to go’ instead of /sar/). 


Phonological variables 

The first variable, or rather set of variables, selected for detailed analysis 
here are the reflexes of Old Arabic (OA) /q/, /k/, /j/. Studies done over a wide 
area of Arabia, Iraq, and Palestine have indicated that there are limited sets of 
combinatorial possibilities for the variant reflexes of these OÀ consonants, each 
set of which tends to be associated with the relative degree of ‘nomadicity’ or _ 
sedentariness of particular groups of speakers (Blanc, 1964: 29-30; 1969: 24-8). 

The second variable concerns the occurrence of resyllabified CCvCv(C) 
forms as reflexes of OA CvC(v)Cv(C) in certain verb and noun forms, e.g. 
/ktibu/ versus /kitbu/ or kátbu/ * they wrote’, /rgüba/ versus /rágba/ ‘ neck’. 
The occurrence of the CCvCv(C) type of form, like a voiced reflex of OA /q/, 
has been considered a hallmark of the central Arabian and central Arabian- 
descended types of dialect (Ingham, 1986: 276), all of which are ‘B?’ in the 
terminology of this paper. 

The first question to be addressed here is how Omani dialects fit into the 
peninsula dialectal jigsaw on these key phonological variables. 


Omani reflex of OA {q/, Ik], JJ 
My data showed six combinatorial possibilities for the reflexes of OA /q/, 
/k/, [j| which were differently socially and geographically distributed: 
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Musandam 
Peninsula 


Jiddat al- Harasis 


© 


Northern desert 

1 Buraim Al Bu Shamus (B) 
2 Wadi Aswad Durir (B) 

3 Tamam Durü (H) 


Béitina coast 
4 Suhar (B) 
5 Suwaiq (H/B mix) 


Interior 
6 Karshü-Nizwa (H) 
7 Bahla (H) 


Jabal Akhdar 
8 Mist al-Abriyyin (H) 
9 Wadi Sahtin (H) 
=== International Boundary Sharquya coast 
16 Quihat (H) 


C] Land over 300m 11 Sür (B) 


12 Ras al-Hadd (B) 


Land over 600m Sharqivya plam 


I3 Ibra (H) 
14 Al-Dariz (H/B mix) 


Southern desert 
15 hddat al-Harasis (B) 
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OA: lal Ik] hil 
SYSTEM 1: [g/ and /j/ [kj and /¢/ ly/ 
2: gl /k/ and /š/ Iyl 
3: [gl Ik] ly/ 
4: lal [k] fyl 
5: lal Ik] [gl or fji or [sf 
6: Ik] fel ji 


/g/ is a voiced velar stop 
/k/ is a voiceless velar stop 
/q/ is a voiceless retracted velar or uvular stop 
/j/ is a voiced alveolar affricate 
[č] is a voiceless alveolar affricate 
hil is a voiced palatal stop 
In systems 1 and 2, the affricates /j/ < OA/q/ and /ë/ < OA/k/ occur in front 
vowel environments only. 
The distribution of these systems in the fifteen locations was as follows (B = 
group claiming Badu ancestry, H = group claiming Hadari ancestry; numbers 
indicate locations on map): 


system 1: 1. (Buraimi: B), 4. (Subàr: B), 11. (Stir: B) 

system 2: 12. (Ras al-Hadd: B) 

system 3: 2. (Durū‘: B), 3. (Durü': H), 5. (Suwaiq: H), 15. (Hardasis: B) 
system 4: 14. (al-Dariz: H) 

system 5: 6. (Bahla: H), 7. (Karsha-Nizwa: H), 10. (Qalhat: H), 13. (Ibr: H) 
system 6: 8. (Wadi Sahtàn: H), 9. (Misfat al-‘Abriyyin: H) 


Some comparative dialectological comment is called for at this point. 

Within the Arabian peninsula, systems | and 2 have been shown to be 
typical of eastern coastal ‘nomadic’ dialects in general (Johnstone 1967, Holes 
1983), and in this study were found in the dialects of three Omani groups: those 
who claim a B ancestry and who live in the extreme northern areas bordering on 
the UAE (itself a B area); in B-descended groups on the Batina such as exist in 
Suhàr and Saham, which also have strong social and economic ties with B-type 
dialect speakers of the lower Gulf; and the population living along the extreme 
eastern coastal strip from Sur to Ras al-Hadd. 

Systems 5 and 6, on the other hand, are found in Oman only in interior 
regions which are solidly H in their social complexion. These two systems 
represent alternative developments of the OA phonological system, both of 
which are attested for other H communities on the fringes of peninsular Arabia. 
In its preservation of OA /q/ as a voiceless uvular, its non-affricated reflexes of 
OA /k/, and voiced alveolar affricate /j/ « OA/j/, system 5 is similar to that 
found in H-type dialects spoken by long established Muslim sedentaries and 
non-Muslims over large areas of northern Iraq and southern Turkey (cf. 
Jastrow's texts from Mardin and Siirt (1980: 165-6, 170—1)), which did not 
undergo depopulation and subsequent repopulation by Bedouin tribesmen in 
the wake of the Mongol conquests. (Central and southern Iraq did suffer this 
fate, which may explain why there is such a clear dividing line between the 
H-type dialects of northern Iraq, and the B-type dialects of the south.) System 6, 
which in Oman is typical of the isolated central Jabal Akhdar villages only, 
represents an alternative H-type of phonological development of /q/, /k/ and /j/ 
in which OA /q/ was fronted and, presumably, thereby created the phonological 
pressure to bring about the unconditional affrication of OA /k/ to /¢/. In 
Arabia, the same development has been noted for the oldest pre-‘Anazi dialect 
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stratum in certain Shi'i Baharna villages of Bahrain claiming ancient tribal 
affiliations to Oman (Holes 1983: 14) and for south Syrian and central 
Palestinian villages (cf. Cantineau’s ‘ parlers S (sedentaires)2 ° 1960: 66, 69 in his 
general classification). All of these are long established Hadari communities. 

System 3, with its voiced /g/ reflex of OA /q/, is clearly a B development, 
though its lack of affrication of /g/ « OA /q/ and OA /k/ in front vowel 
environments mark it out as a separate, and more conservative type of 
development of OA than systems | and 2, as do certain of its morphological 
characteristics. System 3 is the main B system in the desert areas of inland 
Oman. As far as I can tell, it is used throughout the tribal diras of the Durü' in 
the north west, the Harásis in the south, and the Al-Wahiba and Janaba in, and 
to the south of, the Wahiba sands. It is also typical of settled members of the 
Durü' living on the fringes of the desert. The fact that it also seems to occur in 
the Batina at Suwaiq requires comment. 

The Suwaiq dialect (and others from the central/south Batina region—see 
Brockett, 1985: 12-15) seem to be ‘mixed’ dialects, showing a number of 
features which in other areas of the country are associated in a much more cut- 
and-dried manner with speakers claiming B ancestry on the one hand, or H 
ancestry on the other. In this particular case, the main speaker recorded showed 
a basically B-type phonology (system 3), but with a preponderance of H-type 
morphological features (see below). He was a 70-year-old retired farmer who 
had lived all his life on the Batina coast, except for thirteen years spent in 
Bahrain and Kuwait working as a labourer. This kind and length of contact 
with neighbouring Arabic-speaking areas is very common in Oman, and may 
have had some effect on his idiolect. A more powerful general influence, 
however, is likely to have been the longstanding contact between the H people 
of the mountains, and the mixed population of the coastal region. Permanent 
and semi-permanent immigration into the lusher coastal areas from the coastal 
hinterland and the mountains has been going on for many generations. Many of 
Brockett’s 30 Khabiran informants show a similar pattern of vacillation 
between H and B forms to that of the Suwaiq speaker. 

System 4 is typical of the H population of towns along the northern edge of 
the Wahiba sands between Ibra’ and al-Kàmil—a distance of about 100 ks. Its 
voiceless reflex of /q/ suggests its basically H character, as do most aspects of its 
morphology. However, the occurrence of the /y/ reflex of /j/, which is typical of 
B dialects in all areas of Oman, including the contiguous Wahiba Sands, and 
which does not normally occur in ‘heartland’ H areas, suggests that it is a 
‘transitional’ system produced by linguistic contact with B speakers. It is also 
heard among the population of H regional centres like Mudaibi on the western 
fringe of the Wahiba sands, though here the /y/ reflex is regularly found in 
certain common lexical items only. 


Syllable structure of OA CvCvCv(C) forms 

As far as the syllable structure of originally CvCvCv(C) forms is con- 
cerned, all of the B-descended speakers (systems 1-3) except the one from Sūr 
showed CCvCv(C) forms typical of Najdi and Najdi-descended dialects such as 
/hmisa/ * turtle’ (Ras al-Hadd) /rguba/ * neck ' (Wadi Aswad), /htibteen/ ' two 
wooden beams’ (Suhar), although CvCvCv(C) or CvCCv(C) forms were more 
common for most of these speakers in the past tense verb than CCvCv(C)-type 
forms, e.g. /gitiloh/ ‘ they killed him’ (Harasis), /kitibuhum/ ‘ they wrote them 
down’ (Durii‘: B), /kubraw/ ‘they grew old’ (Suhar). In contrast, all those 
speakers who showed systems 4, 5 and 6 on the segmental phonological 
variables—that is, the H groups—as well as those H speakers who showed the 
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` B?’ system 3, had H-type CvCvCv(C) or CvCCv(C) forms categorically, e.g. 
/harkuh/ ‘ they burnt it’ (Misfat al-‘Abriyyin) /naglat/ ° she carried ' (Durii‘: H), 
/nazalat/ * it came down’ (’Ibra’). 

If we now put together the various reflexes of these segmental and syllable 
structure variables with those of the virtually country-wide dialectal character- 
istics 1. and 3. noted above (in which the Buraimi dialect, it will be remembered 
is exceptional), the following basic Omani dialect types can be distinguished: 


TYPE B! 

/g/ < OA /q/ (some affrication to /j/ in front vowel environments) 
Ik/ < OA /k/ (some affrication to /¢/ in front vowel environments) 
fy < OA fil 

CCvCv(C) varies with CvC(v)Cv(C) 

ghawa-type forms vary with gahwa-type 

/é/ not /$/ for 2nd. fem. sing. pronoun suffix 


The clearest example of Type B1 in my data was produced by the Al Bu 
Shamis women of Buraimi (see Text 1). The dialects of the speakers from Suhar, 
Ras al-Hadd and Sir (system 2) all of whom claimed B descent, are also of this 
basic type though each lacks one or other of the above features. B1 dialects are 
closely related to those described in Johnstone (1967) for the Gulf littoral. 


TYPE B2 

/g/ < OA /q/ 

[k] < OA fk] 

ly] < OA [jl 

CCvCv(C) varies with CvC(v)Cv(C) 
gahwa only 

/§/ only for 2nd f. s. pronoun suffix 


This is the other, phonologically more conservative type of B dialect, spoken 
in the western, southern and south-eastern deserts of Oman. This type of dialect 
is spoken by what still remains of Oman's nomadic Bedouin tribes and their 
recently sedentarized offshoots: the Al-Wahiba, Janaba, Durü', and Harasis 
(many of whom speak Arabic as a second language after Harsusi). Text 2 below 
provides an example of Type B2. Ingham (personal communication) has noted 
the same type of dialect for certain neighbouring tribes (the ‘Awamir and 
Rashid) of the southern Empty Quarter. 


TYPE HI 

/q/ < OA [qj 

[k] < OA /k/ | 

/g/ or Bl or fj] < OA Jil 
CvC(v)Cv(C) forms only 

qahwa only 

[$| only for 2nd f. s. pronoun suffix 


Type H1 is the major H dialect of interior Oman, as described by Reinhardt, 
and typified in this paper by speakers from Karsha-Nizwa, Bahlà, 'Ibrà', and 
Qalhat, but typical also of other interior lowland towns such as 'Ibri and the 
villages along the Sama’il Gap from Fanja to 'Izki. Text 3 provides an example 
of this type of dialect. 

Except in their /y/ reflex of OA /j/, the dialects of al-Dariz (location 14) and 
other towns of the northern Sharqiyya are similar to this, and represent, as I 
have suggested above, a ‘transitional’ dialect on the edge of a large B area— 
basically H, but with B influences. 
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TYPE H2 
fk] < OA Jal | 
fel « OA /k/ (unconditionally in all environments) 


hil < fl 

CvC(v)Cv(C) forms only 

kahwa only 

[s] only for 2nd f. s. pronoun suffix 


Type H2 is a separate H dialect-type which shares the main morphological 
features of H1 (see below) but shows a different kind of H phonological 
development with the fronting of OA /q/ to /k/ and the unconditioned affrication 
of OA /k/ in all positions. It is typical of the speech of villagers from the higher 
and more remote areas of the central Jabal Akhdar and is represented here by 
speakers from Wadi Sahtan on the seaward watershed of the range, and Misfat 
al-‘Abriyyin on the desert side. It also appears to be typical of the older 
inhabitants of Rustàq and its immediate vicinity. Text 4 provides an example. 

The dialect of the Suwaiq informant does not clearly fit into any of these 
types, being Type B2 from the point of view of the segmental variables, but 
consistently showing syllable structure variants which place it in Type H1. As 
we shall now see, the Suwaiq dialect is also the most ‘ mixed’ in its treatment of 
the morphological variables examined. 


Dialectal morphological variables 

The competing variants in four morphological variables are noted below. In 
each case, the variant described by Reinhardt for the dialect of the Bani 
Kharüs—an Hl dialect in terms of this paper—is contrasted with variants 
shown by Johnstone (1967: 7-8) to be typical of the B dialects of central and 
northern Arabia. 

(a) final -/ün/ and -/in/ in 3 pl. and 2 f. s. imperfects (B) versus final -/u/ and 
-/i/ (H), e.g. /yikitbün/ versus /yikitbu/ ° they write’ 

(b) -/ah/ (B) for the 3rd m. s. object/ possessive enclitic, versus -/uh/ (H), e.g. 
[nSirbah/ versus /nsirbuh/ ‘ we drink it’ 

(c) /yà]- (B) versus /yo/- (H) type prefixes for verbs initial hamza in the 
imperfect active, e.g. /yaxid/ versus /yoxió/ ‘he takes’ 

(d) /yti/- (B) versus /yit/- GH) type prefixes for verbs Form V and VI, e.g. 
[ntiSallam/ versus /nitSallam/ * we learn’. 

The distribution of these variant forms closely correlated with the four basic 
dialect types as defined by the phonological criteria described above. In the data 
for the locations given below, the B or H morphological forms occurred 100% 
of the time: 


Morphological variable 


Phonological type 

a) — (5 (o) (d) 
TYPE B1 B B B B 
(Buraimi: B, Suhàr: B) 
TYPE B2 B B B B 
(Durü*: B, Harasis: B) 
TYPE H1 H H H H 
(Karsha-Nizwa: H, 'Ibrà': H, al-Dariz: H) 
TYPE H2 H H H H 


(Misfat al-‘Abriyyin: H, Wadi Sahtan: H) 


As in the case of the phonological variables, however, there are a number of 
transitional dialects which do not fit neatly into this B/H dichotomy. Among the 
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Type B1 and B2 dialects defined on phonological grounds, the Dur‘ Hadaris 
and the B dialect-speakers of Sir and Ras al-Hadd all show categorical H forms 
on morphological variable (a) where B forms would have been expected, and 
two of the Type H1 dialects show a mixed patterning: 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 
Bahlà H H B H 
Qalhat H B B H 

The dialect of the Suwaiq speaker, phonologically a B dialect, showed the 
most variation of all: 

Suwaiq H/B H B H/B 

Again, it is difficult to give a certain explanation of these inconsistencies, but 
what is noticeable is that all but one (the exception is Bahla) of the six dialects 
which show some degree of a B and H ' mixture’, and/or vacillation between B 
and H variants are from dialectally * border' areas in which there has been 
longstanding linguistic contact between B and H speakers. In the case of the 
* variable’ B1 and B2 dialects, all àre closely economically linked with nearby H 
areas. This is most obvious in the case of the Durü' Hadaris, a sedentarized 
offshoot of the Durü' Badu living in the government-built ‘tribal centre’ at 
Tan'am, for many of whom *Ibri, a few miles to the east, provides daytime 
employment and/or markets in which to sell their produce. 

The same kind of vacillation between B and H forms also marks the speech 
of the basically B-speaking fishermen and herders of the coastal strip between 
Sur and Ras al-Hadd, and of the basically H-speaking date farmers of Qalhat 
and the hinterland mountainous region, which is some 15 miles distant to the 
northwest of Sür on the edge of a ‘ heartland’ H area. The economies of these 
fishing and farming communities are interdependent, which results in a high 
degree of social and linguistic contact between them. 

The Suwaiq data shows a dialect in which there is a very high degree of 
variation and vacillation between competing forms: a result, I would suggest, of 
the particular demographic history of the central Bátina area with its manifold 
original elements and the long history of migration into it from its less fertile 
mountainous hinterland and from the Gulf. 


Summary and conclusions 

The main points to emerge from this preliminary examination of Omani 
dialects are: 

1. There is a heterogeneous bundle of features which characterize all Omani 
dialects in all areas (except for Buraimi). Some of these features are variously 
shared by contiguous southern and central peninsular dialects. 

2. Notwithstanding this, a major dichotomy can be established within 
Omani dialects, corresponding closely with claimed Badu or Hadar ancestry 
and social identity. Whilst this distinction has been established here on the basis 
of phonology and morphology, it should be noted that there are also consistent 
differences between the two dialect types in syntax and lexicon. 

3. Within each of these major, socially based dialect classes, there are two 
geographically defined subdivisions, giving four basic types. 

4, ‘ Transitional’ dialects are found where B and H dialect types have fused 
as the result of long term mixing and social integration, as in the central/south 
Batina, or are in continuous contact, as in the northern Sharqiyya towns, the 
area around Qalhat and Siir, and western desert fringes around ‘Ibri. 

Three of the four Omani dialect types identified here but not described by 
Reinhardt or other early investigators (B1, B2, H2) each bear resemblances to 
dialects from outside Oman with which they are more or less closely tribally, 
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and/or historically connected: B1 to the eastern subgroup of the north Arabian 
dialects; B2 to the dialects of the ‘Awamir and Rashid tribes of the southern 
Empty Quarter; H2 to the Baharna dialects spoken in certain Shi'i villages of 
Bahrain (whose speakers, like those of H2, assert that their ancestors were 
sedentaries who migrated from the Yemen to Oman from the sixth century 
onwards). H1, the major H dialect, shows a combination of reflexes of OA /q/, 
/k/ and /j/ which, according to Blanc (1969: 28) is closest to the Old Arabic 
situation as described by Sibawayh. It is intriguing, and needs to be explained 
historically, why it is that this same set of reflexes is found in the dialects of 
other groups of long established sedentaries in northern Iraq. 


Sample texts and translations 
The texts presented here are given in broad transcription, sufficient to bring 
out the major phonological differences. 


Text 1: Buraimi: Wedding customs and general conversation 

This text, which exemplifies a Type B1 dialect, was recorded in April 1987 by 
a female undergraduate at Sultan Qaboos University at her home in Buraimi. 
All speakers are from the Al Bu Shamis. 
(D = interviewer (the student) 
(A) = speaker A, aged about 35 (I's aunt) 
(B) = speaker B, aged about 70 (I's grandmother) 


(D agül lié yaSni yaxtic $gàáyil yasni yom yistuwi Tindkum yasni wahid ytiqad- 
dam hagg binitkum ... Sigay yatni— 

(A) ikna dak il-yóm tálbin fala §-Swéx miya ... miyat alf 

(D nmzen, u bavaden Sittafagtu wiyya ... is-Saxg illi tagaddam hagg bintic? 

(A) mà Si... illa miya talabna Saleh. kil il-xisir Salehum arwáhhum ... bas dën 
rah u xaó ilha čiswa hatta ngüm biha yaSni čiswa gabil, ya&ni yiési r-rayyal 
il-hurma u iyib l-izhiba, yatni yisawwi [irs yatni yisawwi déf u yisawwi 
zihiba nahàr il-xamis, kil Say .. . nahàr il-yimSa, nihris! u— 

(D nahàür il-xamis— 

(A) il-xamis ya$ni iz-zawaj yasni is-subh yisawwün miksar? yatni zihiba. ihna 
awwal nsammiha zihiba amma l-hin ttawwarat id-dinya nsammiha miksar, u 
ba&adén yóm iyün, nadia xawássna u halna u yiránna u Sirbün .. . nirsil il- 
hurma ya&ni nirsilhum sayyara 

(B) id-déf, it-tabix yithawwal bi fasrat àlaf .. . it-tabbàx ilah hadi 

(A) ë, sahh hada Say waqi ... amma l-awwal il-Varab say basit yisiddhum 

: (B) tabbàx il-hin Sasrat alaf, id-dàsi alf rubbiyya illi yidç on! 

(A) ë, sahh il-hin ttawwarat id-dinya 

KB) il-Ciswa tikallif xamsin alf mă tsiddah 

(A) il-hin yabbón iš-šay il-wayid 

'(B) ig-s0g, is-s6& mà yisiddah xamsin alf 


(A) yatni nahàür il-yimsa yirünna yasni ngassim Saléhim il-haris u yom Tada 
biyib, Sogub byib is-sayyüra il-maSris u byizahhibhin yigül ‘wénkin ya 
hurmát! illi minkin tixuff taléha il-Tunwa tafaóóal! ' yatni binrüh niwaddi l- 
arus u basaden yirkubin il-harim ya£n illi fi xatirha yatni tubba triih masa 
il-Sariis ttigaddam u tirkub is-sayyara u yirtihiin hnak u iytbünha fi l-bēt u 


! mhris * we make “ haris ” ' (a kind of wheat gruel). 

? miksür. the meaning in the context rs clear, since the word is glossed as zihiba ‘food, 
provisions ’, Informants from the same area as the speaker were unfamiliar with miksar as a dialect 
word with the meaning it has here. 
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ytigahwayón Sindha yasni yigahwiyün hal il-maCris u bavadma yigahwiy.ün- 
hum yasni yom gàlaw intaw—yihilfün Caléhum ttigaddón Vindna. ida ycni 
ridaw hal il-ariis ya&ni illi paybin il-Vartis jam@atta yatni tarahum ytigad- 
don Sindhum u ida mà bagaw yatni rifaw. tammat il-Tarüs wiyya waada 
wiyyüha li hadd usbit yasni il-Sariis u Şammat il-Tarüs u tirja& Ganka u 
basaden Gad yab yom usbüç yübha yizawwirha. Süd yab hu mà gassar il- 
magdira valéh, illi gidirah willi gidir Salëh yabah. yab il-9és u yab -aghawa u 
yàb il-habb u yàb ið-ðabäyih u yàb kil Say. yasni gayyal il-mo&ris u hæ il- 
matris wi l-Sariis Sind halha. yirja? $aléha baad talat ayyam Sall hurumtch u 
tàhat is-salfa. 


(I) agül lič yom il-awwal intu tigibhün is-subh, Sitsawwün? 

(B) ihna nsawwi ... xataf $alena watar, ya binti sim&i ... xataf Saléna wetar 
nihin ... il-hamdu lillah tal Sumur qabtis nihmid allah wi nskurah .. . awwal 
nhiss . . . nigbih is-subh nbàt sahara wiyya Siyàlna u ba&adimma nbàt salara 
wiyya Tiydlna asbahna nhis§ u nbaxxir nilgut il-warag wi nsawwi l-aghawa 
nsawwi il -éay wi r-rigüg wiyya rabayitna ... lakin ahsan batad awwal ... 
awwal yisibhün yinsidünak Syiawwirk šma yi&awwirk. u-hin mahhad h5lik 
hol ... killin fi betah mā fih fayda ... hày watar il-hin. 


Translation 

(D ‘Isay, my sister, how—I mean, when it happens that someone comes (to 
ask for) your daughter, how, I mean— 

(A) We ask the chap then for... a hundred ... a hundred thousand. 

(D Right, and then what do you agree with ... the person who asks for your 
daughter? 

(A) Nothing ... except the hundred (thousand) we asked from him. All the 
expenses are paid by them themselves. Then he goes and buys her clothes so 
that we can get her ready. I mean the clothes, in the old days—the husband 
would clothe his (future) wife and would bring the food, I mean for the 
wedding, and would invite the guests and would bring the food on the 
Thursday-—everything. On Friday we would make “ haris "— 

(I) On Thursday— 

(A) Thursday is the wedding. In the morning they make the “ miksar ", I mzan 
the (wedding) food . . . we used to call it “ zihiba ” but now the things have 
got all modern and we call it “ miksar ". When they come—we invite dur 
relations and kinfolk and neighbours and people—we send a womaa, I 
mean we send them a car. 

(B) The guests, the cooking, comes out at ten thousand ... the cook gets that! 

(A) Yes, true, that actually is a fact . . . in the old days people were satisfied with 
simpler things 

(B) Now it's ten thousand just for the cooking, and those who do the job of 
inviting (guests) want a thousand Rupees ... 

(A) Yes, true, the world's changed. 

(B) The trousseau costs more than fifty thousand! 

(A) Nowadays they want such a lot... 

(B) The jewellery, the jewellery costs more than fifty thousand!’ 


‘On the Friday we give our neighbours—we distribute the “haris’ to 
them. And when, as usual, he brings—after the bridegroom brings—the 
car, he makes them get ready, saying “ Come on you women, those of you 
who are up to it, get in!! " We go and get the bride and afterwards the 
women get in—those who want to go with the bride come forward and get 
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in the car. They go there and bring her to the house and have coffee with 
her, I mean they give coffee to the bridegroom’s family. When they’ve given 
them coffee, when they've told them—they’ve made them swear that they'll 
have lunch with them, if the bride's family accept, I mean the people 
who've brought the bride, they have lunch with them. If they don't accept, 
they go home. The bride stays on her own with a woman for a week—I 
mean the bride and her aunt. She then leaves her and then he (the 
bridegroom) takes her after that week, he collects her and takes her visiting. 
He brings—he is not stingyl—what he can, he brings as much as he is able: 
rice and coffee and grain and animals for slaughter—everything. The 
bridegroom and his family and the bride eat lunch with the bride's family 
and stay until late afternoon. He (the bridegroom) comes back for her after 
three days and takes away his wife. That's all there is to it.' 


(D ‘Isay, when you got up in the morning in the old days, what did you do? 

(B) We used to ... we had difficult times, my girl, you hear, difficult times. 
Thanks be to God, may Qaboos's life be long, we praise God and thank 
him... First we used to cut (crops), we'd get up early and stay up late with 
our children. And after we'd stayed up late with our children we'd get up 
and cut (crops). We'd waft incense in the house, and pick up the scraps of 
paper, and make the coffee and tea and the breakfast with our families... 
but the old days were better. In the old days when people got up they'd ask 
you whether anything was ailing you or not. Now there's nobody around: 
everyone is in their house, it’s no good ... that's the problem today.’ 


Text 2: Wadi Ya'lüni, Jiddat al-Hardsis: The oryx project 

This text, which typifies B2 dialects, is part of a recording made at the main 
field HQ of the RGS Oman Wahiba Sands Project in Mintirib, in February 
1986. The two speakers (A) and (B) were illiterate Harsiisi park wardens at the 
oryx game park in Wadi Ya'lüni, who happened to be visiting the RGS project 
at the same time as I was. They were aged about 40, and were both bilingual in 
Harsüsi and Arabic. (I) is the interviewer, myself. 


(T) šu il-farg yatni bénhum? 

(A) farg? hada r-rim abyad u dilah wagif kidak wi 6-dabi hàóa—gazal—óilah 
dayman yihizzah, yom yisir yihizz dilah, tamm yihizzah 

(B) id-dabi ahmar wi r-rim abyad 

(A) wi r-rim wágif dilah ... l-awgat awwal yóm yirüh wiyya rabSah daxil rumül 
dàxil yibàl yaStur u yinksir, awwal, fi d-dahr il-awwal. il-hin mahhad 
yisawdah bas binafsah yirüh Sway Sway, bas Tala d-düriyya. 

(B) kemá hu fi l-hadiga yasni hada mintigit il-hin hadiga, ma hu fiha, daxil 
hadiga 

(A) yirsáhin is-sultàn u mistar deli ... riu u ngibu lina hadiga il-hin min biddat 
talata sana ráhan lo sahra u Sindhin diriyya, ihana Vindhin nrüh Sindhin . . . 
rah birri, birri 

(B) il-awwal kän mas düm, mă Si 

(A) awwal Sill min zaman, min dhar bin t&mür balad ma hkam gabis Sillan bin 
sola u rahan ... min baSad rah il-hamdu lillah, hu ya il-hin min hkam gabiis, 
yaybinnah gabus, wi tad yana fi l-yidda, yiddat il-hardsis, u nsibu il-hin 
maris. yanna ihni u nsibu lina muSaskar u il-hin hamdu lillah ráhan birriyya 
u Saléhin düriyya. nrüh Sindhin düriyya ... ila bitana fi l-lēl, fahhamana fi l- 
lel, is-subuh rihana ma nsüfhin, intbaStar ... atar, had fi daxil sayyara u had 
yirüh daxil atar hatta nhassilah, nimsi ... fi l-géd, la yisirban may wila 
yirühan daxil sahra ... máy mà yisirban mil. 
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Translation 

(D ‘What is the difference between them? 

(A) Difference? The oryx is white and its tail is immobile, like this. The 
antelope, or gazelle, constantly wags its tail ... When it moves it wags its 
tail, it keeps on wagging it ... 

(B) The antelope is red and the oryx white. 

(A) And the oryx doesn’t move its tail ... At times in the old days, when it 
would go with its companions into the sands or into the hills it might 
stumble and break its leg, in the old days, the old days. Nowadays nobody 
returns it (to the wild), it just gradually goes by itself, except there are 
patrols (to watch over it). 

(B) The way the oryx is kept now, in the park, this area of park, it used not to 
be like that, inside a park ... 

(A) The Sultan protects them, and Mr Daly. They protected (them) and 
established a park for them about three years ago. They (the oryx) have 
gone to the desert and they have patrols (to watch over them). We’re with 
them, we go to them ... The oryx has gone back to the wild... 

(B) Before, they had become extinct, there weren’t any. 

(A) Before, they were hunted to extinction, in the days of (Sa'id) bin Taimur. 
After Qaboos acceded, the oryx became extinct and disappeared. Later, he 
(Sa‘id bin Taimur) departed, praise be to God, and then after Qaboos came 
and acceded, after they'd brought in Qaboos, he came to us in the Jiddat il- 
Haràsis and now they've set up a project, he came to us here and they set up 
a camp for us. And now, thanks be to God, (the oryx) have gone back to 
the wild, and there are patrols (to protect them), we go out on patrol. When 
we stay (out) overnight, when we spend the night away, in the morning we 
go out and we can't see where they are, so we scatter ... tracks, there is 
someone in the car while someone else follows the tracks, we carry on until 
we find them . . . In the summer, they neither drink nor go into the desert — 
water, they don't drink at all.’ 


Text 3: Bahla: The manufacture of pottery 
This extract, in which the dialect is of the H1 type, was recorded in a pottery 
in the town of Bahlà in April 1986. The speaker is the potter, aged about 35. 


natih min hnà u nsawwi l-ahmar Sala l-axdar lakin il-ahmar yinqass bi n-nuss 
San il-axdar u ziyüda Sway yimkin. u nxultuh fi hadak il-hifar u nhuttuh safi min 
hna yaSni u nxüz minnuh il-qasra hada. na$ti is-safi nhuttuh mudda ida kan fi l- 
bard, yihtág ila Sašrat ayyam. amma fi l-harr yahtàg ila talatt ayyam. xalas. yiyi 
hat-tin mitil il-zibin yaîni sürtuh mitil šaham hada. inganfuh hnak u ndirbuh 
hada bi r-rizil Sasün yii maxlüt u yiii marra minsün jahala ida kàánat mitil 
jahala hada gér yasni tin hdda. basiadén aji ida kan ana astagil yahtag it-tin ila 
talata saça, astagil talata sü$a. asawwi tin mitil li xamsin jahala asawwi xamsin 
jahala. asiif kitratuh yaSni. bavadén anhuttuh fi l-qàlib u nati máy ngarrib Galéna 
may u ngarrib qiss nsawwi l-habil minšān la tixtirib il-jahala, asawwi I-habil. 
baSadén min asawwi Lhabil, titlav il-jahala talat marra fi l-gàlib. awwal 
tasnitha, tani Say sahal, tàlit Say sahal min taht u min fog. batadén marra aji 
yom tani yiybas marra u ashal min hada Sasan titmattal mitil hadi. bavaden aji u 
ahuttuh fi higra málat tabrid higra tansif. mitil hadi l-higra tahtag ila miyat 
jahala asawwi miyat jahala mal tnen yóm aw talata yom. ida kan xamsin tnén 
yom u ida kan xams u talatin, xams u Sisrin hàóa arbatat ayyám talátt ayyam. 
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Translation 

* We bring it (the clay) from here and we mix the red clay with the green, but 
the red clay is cut with perhaps slightly more than half green clay. We mix it in 
this pit and we put the refined clay here. And then we remove the crust from it. 
We give the refined clay (time)—we put it (aside) for a period. If it's in cold 
weather it needs ten days, but in hot weather it only needs three. The clay 
becomes like cheese, it acquires a greasy appearance. We work the clay there 
and tread it with our feet so that it becomes well mixed. Sometimes it’s for pots 
like this which need different clay from that. Then I come and if it needs three 
hours to use up all the clay, I work three hours. If I’ve prepared enough clay for 
fifty pots, I make fifty pots. I estimate the amount. We put it (the pot) into the 
mould and bring water and a broken pot-sherd (for decorating). We then make 
a rope (to wrap around it) so that the pot does not get spoilt. After I make the 
rope, the pot goes into the mould three times: the first time when I’m throwing 
it, then twice when I shape it: the bottom of it, and the top. Then I come back 
again the next day and it’s dry. I shape it with this so that it looks like this one. 
Then I come back and put it in a cooling and drying room. Like this room takes 
a hundred pots, and I make a hundred in two or three days. If it’s fifty, two 
days, if it’s thirty-five or twenty-five, three or four days.’ 


Text 4: Wadi Sahtan, Jabal Akhdar: The old days 

This text was recorded in June 1986 in Harat l-ohsin, near Rustaq. The main 
speaker (A) is an ex-farmer aged approximately 70, born and brought up in the 
village of al-Nid, Wadi Sahtàn, in the central Jabal Akhdar. (B) is his son, and 
(C) the writer. The main speaker’s dialect is an excellent example of the H2 
dialect type, almost completely unaffected by Modern Standard Arabic. 


(B) lakin kän kabil yizirzu hadi d-dira, attagid, la? 

(A) hi, čil Say min dira u min hinta mawjud fi zaman ma&na yóm batad is-sayyid 
hilāl bin Gali . . . is-sayyid hilāl bin Sali kabil mali¢é—kabil is-sayyid saVid . . . 
min takdir xams u talatin sana 

(C) sift tagayyuràt wajid fi hayátik, mu čiði? 

(A) tagayyar, tagayyar fi hayátna hna, matna kabil hada hilithum Gala l-hinta 
wa ó-óira wi t-tamar ... háóa l-yóm hada mahhad yistavmluh . . . ha! il-yom 
yata lihum, yidfat lihim il-matna tahin, hada z-zühub wi t-tamar min akal 
yácil mà ¿ima kabil .. . &iha kabil fiha nas hàja . .. wi -yóm mà yigbayoh? 

.. kabil yisbah bi s-subh mā tilka insén masna fi l-balad, kárjin* had fi s- 
syüh, wi had fi l-jibal u had fi s-sahra, u had tismaS minni yutbit fi l-amwal u 
had yuSbit fi l-barGzat hàói . . . il-falaj hada yiski ién l-ahsin ila taht l-ahsin, 
yiski ... wen nahálil murba tšüf mal l-abyüt hadi lli taw msawwayát mal 
murba batad arfawit il-falaj haói—agádi ... u tšüf s-sbetar hadi bu inhum 
msawway fi r-ristak . . . mbónha il-hammam hnàé yiski . . . hnác Vind s-sbétar 
wahdi bi nafsi saket abbuh ... 

(C) fih ixtilaf min bën in-nàs illi yisiknu fil-qura, yaSni fi l-widyan wi I— 

(A) kabil má fi ši kabil mà fi Si yiscin had, yisicnaw fi l-jibal fok, mahhad taht, hà 

.. mā taw l-abyüt hadi lli msawyinhim, ma had yiséin ... fok fi l-jabal. mà 
tisma® illa [. ..]? ma$na l-awādim wi d-diwab, il-hiwan ... u md tsifhin illa 
Sok fi l-jabal. 


? pigbayoh apparently for yibgayóh ‘they want’ with metathesis of the first two radicals. 
4 = xarjin k for x occurred regularly m this speaker’s speech. 
3 Unclear on the tape. The contextual meaning is of the ‘ noises’ made by animals and their 
owners in their mountain habitations 
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(C) lakin in-nàs illi yistagilün u yisiknün tahat, ihni matalan fi qaryat hárat l- 
ahsin, Tindhum Galaga bi lli yisiknu fi-jibal, lo— 

(A) la, aSrab hadelaé .. . a$rüb willa fi l-wata má tilka ahad minhum illa baSad il- 
kalil yiji min ¿am min yóm yihibtu ginmànhim [. . .] ° hada yidür San ilhah iš- 
Sajar hadi, hi, il-hiwan illi yidür Şan ilhàh Sajar, yixüz l-awrék minhim. 


Translation 

(B) ‘In the old days they used to grow this maize, I think, didn’t they? 

(A) Yes, everything—maize, wheat—at the time, I mean, of, after Hilal bin Ali, 
before Sa’id (bin Taymour) acceded, about thirty five years ago. 

(C) You've seen a lot of changes in your lifetime, haven't you? 

(A) It changed, it changed in our lifetime. I mean, before that, all they had was 
wheat and maize and dates. Nowadays no one has a use for such things... 
no! Today this ready-made flour is brought in for them, and no one eats 
dates any more. It’s not like it was before when there were a lot of people 
who wanted it, but these days they don’t want it. Before, one would get up 
in the morning and you wouldn’t find anybody in the village: they’d all 
gone out ... some in the plains, some in the mountains, some in the desert, 
some, listen, working in date gardens, some in empty land ... This 
irrigation channel gave water as far as the fort, as far as right next to the 
fort, and to the beekeepers at Murba. You see those houses which have just 
now been built at Murba, after where the channel has been repaired?— 
there. And you see the hospital which they've built in Rustáq?—originally 
the public bath was there, there, near the hospital. I myself got water 
from it.’ 


(C) * Was there a difference between the people who were living in the villages, 
in the valleys, and — 

(A) Before, there was nothing, nothing. No one lived here, they lived up in the 
mountains, no one was down below, no! Not these houses they've built 
now, no one lived here .. . (they were) up in the mountains. All you could 
hear was the [...] of people and animals ... and you wouldn't see them 
except in the mountains. 

(C) But the people who were working and living below, here, say, in Harat 
l-ahsun, did they have any relations with those who lived in the mountains? 

(A) No, they were nomads, nomads. In the lowlands you wouldn't find any of 
them except maybe a few who would come for a few days and bring their 
flocks [. . .], to find the leaves of the sidr tree, these animals that look for 
sidr tree leaves, and remove the little Jeaves from them.’ 
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ON TADMIN (ENJAMBMENT) AND STRUCTURAL 
COHERENCE IN CLASSICAL ARABIC POETRY 


By AMIDU SANNI 


The importance of poetry as the chief aesthetic experience of the Arabs as 
well as the principal repository of materials on their life and thought had long 
been recognized by the Arab and, following them, non-Arab students of Arabic 
culture.! The fact that all the technical terminologies of Arabic verse which were 
formalized in “Im ai-'arüd (Prosody) are derived from the components of the 
bedouin tent—a highly prized possession—indicates the significance of the art 
to the Arab mind. The pride of place enjoyed by poetry in Arabic literary 
thought derives primarily from the hieratic idiom associated with it, as well as 
from its structural coherence, which relies on the harmony of prosodic factors 
(al-‘awamil al-'arüdiyya) associated with poetic praxis. Thus non-observance of 
those factors, which consequently leads to production of faulty verses, has often 
been frowned upon by Arab literary critics. This study, therefore, aims at 
examining one of these faults, viz., tadmin ‘enjambment’, often regarded as a 
serious drawback to the much-cherished concept of structural continuity of 
Arabic verse. 

There is hardly any disagreement among Arab critics over the social status 
of poets. They are generally regarded as umara’ al-kalam ‘masters of the 
language ° who, none the less, enjoy certain dispensations from the strict rules of 
the formal language as necessitated by the peculiarity of their craft? According 
to al-Mubarrad (285/898), the very rigid nature of Arabic metre imposes some 
constraint (darüra) on the poet while the strict demands of rhyme require 
application of skill (Ailah).? However, the theorists have often sought to 
reconcile these concessions with the structural needs of the Arabic line. 

The standard definition of an Arabic line (bayt)—usually composed of two 
hemistiches—implies that it must be a meaningful unit by itself: not depending 
on what precedes it, and, more importantly, not relying on what follows it, for a 
clear perception of the idea being expressed to emerge.* In its most pedantic 
form, the definition favours intralinear independence, that is, the absolute 
meaningfulness of either hemistich independent of the other. 

It is against this background that the critics condemn a situation where the 
full meaning of a poetic idea started in a particular line is achieved only in the 
succeeding line. This is technically called tadmin * enjambment '. 

One might add in parenthesis here that enjambment, which is roundly 
condemned by Arab native critics, is looked at differently in other literatures, 
especially classical European literature where it is considered as one of the 
easiest touchstones by which to test the orality of a poem.‘ 


! A. al-Hüfi, ‘Ash‘ar al-nisa’ li'l-Marzubánr, Majallah Majma’ al-Lughah al-Arabiyyah [Cairo], 
24, 1969, 182 f. Also, sce, al-Mubarrad, al-Fadil (Cairo, 1956), 5. 

2 See, for example, al-Qartájanni, Minháj al-bulaghà' ed. Belkhodja, M. H. (Tunis, 1966), 143, 
Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi fi fiqh al-lughah ed. El-Chouemi, M. (Beirut, 1964), 275; idem, Dhamm al-khata' 
fi al-shi'r, ed. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, R. (Cairo, 1980), 21 ff.; al-Suyüti, al-Muzhir, ed. Muhammad, A 
et al, (Cairo, n.d.), u, 471, cf. al-Sult, Akhbar Abt Tammám, ed Khalil ‘Asakir et al. (Cairo, 
1937), 104. 

al-Mubarrad, * Al-Mubarrad’s epistle on poetry and prose’, ed. Grunebaum, G., Orientalia, 
10, 1941, 374; cf. al-Jundi, A. ' al-Shi'r wa al-sha‘ir’, Majallat Majma' al-Lughah al-‘Arabiyyah, 31, 
1973, 38. 

* al-Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, ed. al-Bayawi, M. (Cairo, 1965), 36. 

5 al-Jahiz, al-Bayàn wa ‘l-tabyin A 1332), 1, 64; Ahmad b. Yahyà-Tha'lab, Qawá'id al-shi'r, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, R. (Cairo, 1966), 70-6; al-Marzubàni, op cit., p 405; cf. S. A. Bonebakker, 
* Aspects of the history of literary rhetoric and poetics in Arabic literature ', Viator, 1, 1970, 78 ff. 

6 See, for example, Albert Lord, The singer of tales (New York, 1965), 130-1, 144—7. 
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Of all the prosodic defects discussed by theorists and prosodists alike, none 
seems to have attracted as much attention as radmin. In the view of al-Khalil b. 
Ahmad (170/786), the doyen of Arabic prosodical studies, it is a serious fault.’ 
On the other hand, Ibn Kaysàn (299/911) argues that the fault is but a trifling 
one, albeit one to be avoided, especially by outstanding poets in whom it would 
betray remissness and poor artistry.* 

The examples often adduced to illustrate the tadmin phenomenon rarely 
leave out a piece from al-Nabigha al-Dhubyàni which, in spite of the contro- 
versy surrounding its authorship, has evolved into a locus classicus on tadmin, 
adduced in most original literary works and chrestomathies. The illustration 


runs thus? . i . 
d BUS. py hel us ex je LEE by = 
d Jena “oy eee elise bl poc 
‘They watered their herds at Jifdr in spite of Tamim, and they were the 
victors on the ‘Ukaz day—verily. 
I bear testimony to their excellent fights, (for which) I give to them my heart- 
felt love.’ 


Nearly all classical authorities consider the above example as one of the 
crassest cases of !admin. Their disapproval of the phenomenon as 
demonstrated in this piece lies in the fact that the first line carries as its rhyme 
the inchoative particle together with the subject, ‘nnt’, while the predicate, 
shahidtu . . . is given in the following line in a way that makes the meaning of the 
first line excessively dependent on the second. ` 

It must, however, be said that even though there is no lack of tadmin in the 
works of other celebrated artists belonging in the same historical compartment 
as al-Nabigha, what makes this particular example a popular illustration is, 
perhaps, al-Nabigha’s position as a literary archon at the ‘Ukdz fair, to whom 
other poets submitted their works for assessment." More importantly, it is to 
the syntactic dependency, effected as it is at the end of the line (gdfiya), that the 
severity of the critics’ response must be ultimately related. 

That the theorists recognize various degrees of faultiness in relation to this 
phenomenon can be established from other cases instanced by them and 
considered less objectionable. The underlying principles of their gradation 
include:!? 


(a) the degree of syntactic interdependence. 
(b) the extent of semantic bond. 
(c) the distance of the enjambment from the gGfiya. 


One sample from Imru' l-Qays as adduced by al-Marzubani (384/994) may 
be given as an illustration:? 


nd Zayd al-Ansari, Kitab al-Nawüdir fi al-lughah, ed. ‘Abd al-Qahir, M. (Cairo, 1981), 


* [bn Kaysàn, Talgib al-qawáfi, q.v. un William Wright (ed.), Opuscula Arabica, (Leiden, 1859), 
57-8. Cf. Ibn Jinni, al-Muhtasab (Cairo, 1386-89 a.x.), 209-10. 

? Le Diwan De Nabiga Dhobyani, ed. Derenbourg, M.H (Pans, 1869), 94, lines 16-17; Ibn 
Manzür, Lisan al-‘Arab s.v. ‘tadmin’, where ' ataytu um occurs in place of ' ataynahum '. The 
former reading, being more appropriate, has been adopted in the translation However, al-Asma‘t 
declares the illustration a pastiche (manhül) foisted onto al-Nabigha’s works—see Abii Zayd al- 
Ansari, loc. cit. 

10 For example, Gelder lists no less than fourteen such authorities. See G J.H. Gelder, 
* Breaking rules for fun/On enjambment in classical Arabic poetry’ in The challenge of the Middle 
East, Middle Eastern studies at the University of Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1982), 25. 

"| Kitab al-Aghüni, (Cairo, 1927), xi, 6. 

i E instance, see Ibn Rashīq, al- ‘Umda ed. ‘Abd al- Hamid, M., 3rd edition (Cairo, 1963), 1, 
71— 
3 Diwan Imru' l-Qays, ed. Muhammad Abii '1-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo, 1958), 113. 
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* You will identify in him the virtues of his father, as well as those of his 
uncle, of Yazid and Hujr: 

One's nobility, the other's righteousness; one's reliability and another's 
generosity, when sober and when drunk.’ 


Even though we can establish an obvious relationship between the two 
verses, it is considered less provocative than that of al-Nabigha, since the idea 
expressed in the first line is already complete, and quite independent of the 
second line which only serves as an amplification, supplying merely additional 
information. Hence the relationship between the two lines is that of Igtida’- 
Iftigàr ° expository dependency ' rather than an instance of tadmin.* 

In broad terms, then, the less the syntactic bond, the weaker the semantic 
dependence, the less objectionable the defect. 

One interesting aspect of the debate concerns the deliberate (rather than 
inadvertent) use of tadmin: that is, when it is employed as a conscious device, 
becoming in extreme cases, an all-pervading feature of a given piece. The 
attitudes of the theorists to this vary widely. An erotic piece belonging to the 
love-poet, ‘Umar b. Abt Rabi‘a, but variously attributed to many others, is an 
example of enjambment par excellence. The opening line ingeniously dovetails 
into the second, the second line into the third and so on till the end of the piece. 
In the view of Ibn Kaysan, such a deliberate commission of tadmin should by no 
means be regarded as a fault, but rather, a demonstration of skill and creative 
effort. Similarly, Muhammad b. Dawüd al-Isfahàni (297/910) is reported to 
have considered the enjambed piece so charming because ‘it deviates from the 
well known’, that he incorporated it into al-Zahra, his magnum opus." 
Contrarily, al-Sült (335/946), and following him, al-Marzubani, consider the 
piece crassly inartistic. We may add, with no implicit inclination towards any 
value judgement, that the piece by ‘Umar, which is well-laden with tadmin, 
illustrates, although in an admittedly extreme fashion, an emerging tendency 
towards disregard for the highly cherished principle of linear independence. 
Whichever opinion one holds about the theoretical view of.the phenomenon, 
the fact is that an incidental defect was to develop into an artistic adjunct 
intended for its own effect. In consequence, one may observe, at least to some 
extent, a loosening of the consensus hitherto witnessed among the theorists over 
the faultiness of tadmin. 

Perhaps what should interest us most in the development associated with the 
tadmin phenomenon is that even when Arabic poetry was becoming less oral, 
because of what Zwettler refers to as ' literization of poetical compositions ’, 
tadmin not only increased quantitatively, but was also deliberately done with 
ever-increasing finesse and greater efficiency.? New types that taxed the 
percipience of the theorists started to emerge, provoking in consequence 
divergent classifications. In fact, it became less fashionable from the fifth/ 
eleventh century onward to talk of tadmin as a fundamental mistake; the 
emphasis now seems to have shifted onto how skilful a poet was in handling this 
“artifice ’, and how much farther the enjambment was from the gdfiya, greater 

4 al-Marzubani, op. cit., p. 49; cf. Ibn Kaysan, loc. cit. 

5 a Atàwi, F., Diwan ‘Umar Ibn Abi Rabia (Beirut, 1971), 332. 

16 Ibn Kaysán, 58-9. 

" G.J. H. Gelder, op. cit., 27; al-Zahra, (ed.) Ibrahim al-Sámarra'i and N. H al-Qaysī, 2 vols. 
(Jordan, 1985) n, 186. 


18 a]-Marzubáani, op. cit., 405. 
1 M. Zwettler, The oral tradition of classical Arabic poetry (Ohio, 1978), 75 ff. 
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distance promoting acceptability and making the lines less liable to negative 
critical reaction.” 

What our analysis has attempted to show is how what was adjudged to be 
one of the most important prosodic defects—with not a few illustrations from 
the pre-Islamic corpus—gradually evolved into an acceptable device in poetic 
praxis. Whatever is responsible for this may not be determinable at present with 
distinctive precision. Nevertheless, we may proffer an at least provisional 
reason: the ever-widening corpus of literary composition, attended by new 
aesthetic horizons, and backed up by a more articulate artistry. In any case, the 
fact still remains that tadmin gradually developed from an objectionable 
blunder into a belle laide admired by poets and critics alike. 


See, for example, al-Qazwini-Muhammad Husayn, Sharh Tuhfat al-Khalil, ed. al-Radi, A. 
(Baghdad, 1968), 374 ff. 


THE RAMTEK INSCRIPTIONS! 


By Hans BAKKER 
(PLATES IV) 


1. Introduction 

The hill of Ramtek (21°.28’N, 79°.28’E), c.45km. NE of Nagpur 
(Maharashtra), merits special attention because it appears to be one of the very 
few places in India where an uninterrupted historical development from the 
fourth century A.D. to the present day can be investigated through a series of 
archaeological monuments which, although partly restored or built over in later 
periods, seem never to have been exposed to destructive and iconoclastic forces. 
From at least the fifth century onwards the hill, also known as Ràmagiri, 
Sindüragiri, or Tapamgiri (Tapogiri), served as a regional centre of religious 
activity and probably, also had a more secular function as an outstanding 
strategic base controlling the highway that connected, and still connects, the 
central and eastern part of the basin of the Ganges with the northern Deccan. 
This could possibly explain, at least in part, why the religious structures on top 
of the hill have attracted the attention and care of the rulers of the area from a 
very early date. 

Archaeological explorations in the Nagpur Plain during the last two decades 
have brought to light a great number of interesting sites belonging to the culture 
of the Vàkatakas (fourth-fifth centuries), notably Nagardhan and adjacent 
Hamlapuri (7 km. south of Ramtek), generally considered to be the area of the 
Vakataka capital, Nandivardhana. In Hamlapuri, a splendid collection of 
Buddhist bronzes was recently found which seems to prove, in the words of 
Jamkhedkar, 'that Buddhism was a living faith under the Brahmanical 
Vakatakas'.? Whereas other Vakataka centres of culture fell into decay and 
were gradually obliterated,’ Ramtek survived and to date still has four intact 
and one impaired Vakataka temples (four of them still containing the original 
idol), besides a small cave-temple and a cave-reclusory, probably also dating 
back to this period. Moreover, at least one stone tank situated on the top of the 
hill appears to preserve very old cloister constructions which could likewise go 
back to the Vakataka period. In addition, the hill and its immediate surround- 
ings contain at least one undamaged temple that may go back to the Calukya 
period (the Kalikà temple c. 200 m. NW of the hill), and temples and tanks 
constructed during the Yadava period (twelfth-thirteenth centuries), the 
Vijayanagara period (fifteenth-sixteenth centuries), as well as the Maratha 
period (eighteenth century and later). In view of this astonishing richness in 
historical monuments, it is surprising to discover that the hill has been 
systematically ignored in all standard works dealing with the history of Indian 
art and architecture. In two forthcoming articles the present author has 
described the archaeological remains of Ramtek hill on the basis of an inventory 
made during field-work in November 1986; and secondly, has evaluated the 


' T am grateful to Prof. Dr. J. Ensink and Prof. Dr. R. Salomon for their valuable suggestions, 
and to Prof. Dr. A. W. Entwistle for correcting the English of this article. 

? Jamkhedkar, 1985, 18. 

3 Nagardhan. ZAR, 1981-82, 49 f.; JAR, 1982-83, 137; Jamkhedkar, 1986, 339. Mandal: TA R, 
1975-76, 36; IAR, 1976-77, 39. Mansar: Nagpur Gaz. 57, 303; Hunter, 1934, Mirashi, 1959, 22 
Nagara: ZAR, 1979-80, 56; JAR, 1980-81, 40: JAR, 1981-82, 49. Markandı: Jamkhedkar, 1974 
Paunar. Mirashi in CH, v, 23 ff ; Deo and Dhavalikar, 1968; Jamkhedkar, s.d. 

4I looked in vain in H. Cousens, 1931, Brown, 1976. Deglurkar, 1974, Verma, 1973, 
Deshpande, 1985, Huntington, 1985, Harle, 1986. A short treatment of two of the Vakataka temples 
is found in Williams, 1983, 225-7. 
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historical development of the religious structure of the Ramtek complex by 
making use of this inventory.” Among the collected data are several inscriptions 
which could be only referred to in the above-mentioned articles, but which 
deserve a more detailed treatment. This is the purpose of the present paper. For 
an historical evaluation of the religious content of these inscriptions the reader 
is referred to the second of the two articles mentioned. 

To the best of my knowledge there are four Sanskrit inscriptions to be found ` 
in temples on the Ramtek hill, as well as two ancient pieces of graffiti. Three 
inscriptions and the graffiti are found on the walls and pillars of one of the two 
Narasimha temples, the so-called Kevala-Nrsimha temple (pls. I(a) and (b)); the 
other lengthy inscription is found in the Laksmana temple. The latter has been 
published by Mirashi and Kulkarni in Epigraphia Indica, xxv, 1939-40. 
However, that edition does not attempt to restore the original metrical 
composition of the text, nor is a translation given. 

Unfortunately, the oldest inscription, found in the Kevala-Nrsimha temple, 
cannot be presented here. Its publication is envisaged by the Archaeological 
Survey of India, and here we can only note what has been published about it so 
far. In a recent article Jamkhedkar observed: 


* During conservation (i.e. of the Kevala-Nrsimha temple), an inscription, 
covered with lime plaster, was discovered on the temple wall beneath the 
thick layers of white wash. This 14-line record in nail-headed Gupta Brahmi 
characters, caused to be carved by Prabhavati Gupta herself, refers to the 
god as Prabhavati svamin. On the basis of the internal evidence the temple as 
well as the image can be dated to c. 415-425 A.D.... The presence of a 
cluster of stone temples enshrining different avatdras of Visnu (viz. 
Trivikrama, Varaha) at Ramtek has established beyond doubt the 
prevalence of a BhGgavata cult on parallel lines with that popular in the 
Gupta court. On architectural, sculptural and epigraphical evidence these 
can be firmly dated at least to the first quarter of the fifth century A.D. The 
stylistic characteristic observed in the images of Visnu found at Nagra, 
Nandapuri (Ramtek) and Mandhal suggest that on art historical considera- 
tions, the introduction of Vaisnavism in the Vidarbha area can be further 
pushed back, at least by half a century.’ € 


One may add that the other Narasimha temple, which is referred to as the 
Ugra-Nrsimha, and is not far from the first, seems to be older still. It is similar 
to the first in construction as well as in having the huge Narasimha idol 
installed. It is, however, less refined, lacking the two small windows and the 
ornamentation along the doorposts and on the outer walls. However, it has 
eight firepits (kundas) along its sides, above which are small pedestals construc- 
ted against the temple wall on which, originally, dikpala deities may have been 
installed. Two fragments of such images have been found and are at present 
stored in the Central Nagpur Museum. 

If the statement of Jamkhedkar quoted above proves to be correct, we 
should assign the earliest Narasimha temple to the beginning of the fifth 
century. However, stylistic considerations would favour a somewhat later 
dating, say, the end of the fifth century at the earliest, a date to which the two 
pieces of graffiti also seem to point.’ 


5* The antiquities of Ramtek Hill (Maharashtra)’ (to appear in the Journal of South Asian 
Studies, 5, 1989) and * Ramtek. An ancient centre of Visnu devotion 1n Maharashtra ' (to appear in: 
The history of sacred places as reflected in traditional literature, ed. Hans Bakker, Leiden, Brill, 
1989). 


é Jamkhedkar, 1986, 340. 
"cf. Williams, 1983, 226. 
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2. The graffiti (Pls. II(a) and (8)) 


The first graffito is found on a square pillar at the temple entrance. -t is 
written in Deccani style characters with solid triangular head-marks (Pl. Iha)). 
The letter forms, which show a tendency to roundedness, resemble the scripts of 
the Deccan of the fifth-century Vakatakas and Kadambas.® The inscrip-ion 
reads: 

Srimadanalobha 


evidently the name of one of the early visitors. 

The other graffito is found on the left square pillar that stands in front of the 
cella (Pl. II(b)). Its characters show a mixture of solid triangular and block 
head-marks and have notches in the horizontal bars.? The last quadrangalar 
letter with a dot inside resembles the tha of the Western Calukya script of the 
sixth century." Hence the inscription dates from the fifth-sixth centary. 
It reads: 


bharaka(ta?)nátha 


probably also the name of a devotee. 


3. The Kevala-Nrsimha temple inscriptions 

On the same pillar on which the second graffito is found, on the side -hat 
faces the entrance, is engraved a more lengthy Sanskrit inscription. An 
outwardly very similar inscription is found on the parallel pillar at the right side 
of the cella entrance. Both pillars have recently been connected by an iron frame 
which fences in the entry to that part of the temple where the image is insta‘led. 
The appearance of both parallel inscriptions on the two pillars in front of the 
adytum strongly suggests that they somehow belong together and were 
engraved at about the same time. 

As it happens, photographs of both inscriptions have been published in 
Indian Archaeology 1982-83—A Review (p. 167), hereafter ZAR, but this might 
have been more or less accidental since the description of these two plates 
(p. 137) confuses them with the reported Prabhavati Gupta inscription ' or the 
southern wall of the mandapa’. Unfortunately, no photograph of the latter is 
given. Nothing is said as to the contents of the two parallel inscriptions, and 
they certainly do not endorse the statement made in the AR that the temple? on 
the basis of these inscriptions could definitely be dated to the fifth to sixth 
century A.D.!') In fact, both inscriptions belong to the Yadava period as wil be 
shown below. I shall refer to these two inscriptions as ‘ Kevala-Nrsimha Teraple 
Ramtek Inscription No. 1” and * No. 2’ 


Kevala-Nrsimha Temple Ramtek Inscription No. 1 (Pl. IIT) 


Text: 
L. L trivikramapadodbhütavamdaniyasarasvatilsarvajfiasyà 
1.2 . sirasárasálamkrti$obhana]|kamadevasutah 
1.3. rüigadevastárkikasekharah]trivikramakavervà 
1. 4 dyonautisrinrharimsada]/simhanardjyesarva 
1.5 . vatsarelamgamvaikalyatametiramebhaktasya 
1. 6 sarvada/2/samudgayamaka . krtijanátu] 


š Dani, 1963, pl. XV; Bühler, 1896, pls. VIT. xxiii. 
? Dani, 1963, 80 f. 

ibid., 184 f. 

" TAR, 1982—83, 137. 
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Analysed text: 
trivikramapadodbhütà vandaniya sarasvati] 
sarvajfiasya(pi» $irasa rasülamkrti$obhaná]] 
kümadevasutah ($d»rngadevas tarkikasekharah| 
trivikramakaver vadyo nauti Srinrharim sadāj/ 
simhanarGjye $árva(ri»vatsare] 
angam vaikalyatàm eti rame (’)bhaktasya sarvada/2/ 
samudgayamaka(m su>krti janatu/ 


Translation: 

* Sarasvati, who has sprung from the steps of Trivikrama (the speech, 
which arises from the words of Trivikrama), who (which) is embellished 
with the ornaments (figures of speech) and rasa, should be revered by the 
head of even the omniscient. 

Sàrrigadeva, son of Kamadeva, who is the crown of the philosophers 
and whose praises are sung by the poet Trivikrama, praises always the 
illustrious Nrhari. ; 

In the time of the reign of Simhana, in the Sárvarin-year. 

The body of one who is devoted to Rima will attain a state of good 
health/ The body of one who is not devoted to Ràma will certainly attain a 
state of weakness. 

Let a wise reader resolve the Samudgayamaka.’ 


Commentary: 

The inscription is written in clear Nagari script. Only a few syllables at the 
margins have been effaced. The type of character agrees with other Yadava 
inscriptions, using occasionally prsthamátrá aksaras for non-initial vowel 
signs." 

The inscription can be dated in the Sarvarin-year (i.e. the 34th year of the 
Brhaspati cycle) at the time of the reign of king Simhana, which yields the date 
A.D. 1240.? 

The text is a mixture of verse (s/oka) and prose (i.e. of gadya and padya). The 
verses appear to contain several double-entendres (S/esa), whereas the last 
hemistich is to be read twice (indicated by the figure 2 between dandas) in a 
different way in order to make a complete $/oka verse. This is made explicit by 
the prose statement that it should be understood as a samudgayamaka, i.e. that 
the same aksaras can be grouped into two ways yielding different, in fact 
opposite meanings. Thus we can read: vaikalyatam...’bhaktasya or vai 
kalyatàm . . . bhaktasya. 

The text testifies to the pilgrimage to Ramtek and worship of Narasimha 
(the deity of the temple in which the inscription is found) by a certain 
Sà(?)rigadeva son of Kamadeva. The Srinrhari who is praised may, besides the 
obvious Narasimha, also be the Yadava king Simhana whose name marks him 
as a ‘lion among men ’. Sarngadeva is called türkikasekhara, which excludes the 
possibility of his being identical with the musician Sarngadeva, author of the 
Samgitaratndkara, who worked at the court of the Yadava king Simhana and 
whose father we know to have been Soddhala.'^ The first sloka is an invocation 
of the goddess Sarasvati. When we resolve the $lesa, however, we read the poet's 
own praise. Moreover, it would seem that the philosopher and poet in referring 


"cf. Med Ind Pal. u, ‘Nagari’ (W. & S. India, Yadava, 13th century). One of the few 
deviations appears to be the alternative form of ra 

5 Swamikannu Pillai, 1982, table 1. 

“Lienhart, 1984, 186. 

5 Samgitaratnükara 1.5. 
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to Sarasvati's (Goddess of Learning, i.e. * learning ") descent from Trivikrama 
(i.e. Vignu) are making a pun on their own lineage. It is well-known that the 
members of the distinguished and learned family that traced its origin back to 
Trivikrama held important offices at the court of the Yadavas, notably 
Cangadeva, who was the astronomer of king Simhana.'5 Sarngadeva could have 
been a member of the family. This ancestral Trivikrama, who belonged to the 
Sandilya gotra, is called kavicakravartin ' Prince of the Poets’ in the Patna 
inscription," and he is, in all likelihood, identical to the author of the 
Nalacampü or Damayantikatha, viz. Trivikramabhatta, who flourished at the 
beginning of the tenth century A.D.'* This excludes the possibility that the poet 
Trivikrama mentioned in the present inscription who is said to sing the praise of 
Sárügadeva, which might be taken to mean that Sarngadeva commissioned him 
to compose this inscription for him, is the same as the ° Prince of the Poets’ who 
wrote the Nalacampi. 

Consequently, there were two poets Trivikrama, one living in the tenth 
century, the other in the middle of the thirteenth. Like the first, the second 
Trivikrama apparently made use of the campü style of composition. This result 
agrees perfectly with the results of an investigation of Mirashi ? with respect to 
the author of the Madalasácampi, who earlier had been generally held to be 
identical with his namesake, the author of the Nalacampii. Mirashi has argued 
convincingly that the poet Trivikrama who wrote the Maddlasdcampii, and who 
was a devotee of Visnu rather than of Siva as was the author of the Nalacampii, 
was not the author of the Nalacampü, who in his introduction ‘ tells us that he 
was born in the Sandilya gotra and was the son of Devaditya (v.1. Nemaditya) 
and grandson of Sridhara.' ? According to Mirashi, the second Trivikrama, 
who does not give any particulars about his descent in his work the Madalasa- 
campi, is ‘much inferior’ as a poet and wrote ‘apparently in a much later 
age '.?! If our identification of the poet Trivikrama of the inscription with the 
author of the Madülasacampü is correct, this * later age ° can now be determined 
as the middle of the thirteenth century, he may have been also the author of a 
verse quoted in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali (p. 172, v. 13) ?, which was composed 
in the court of the Yadavas in A.D. 1258. The possible hint at Trivikramabhatta 
in the first sloka of the inscription makes it conceivable that the second 
Trivikrama was well aware of his illustrious predecessor whose style he sought 
to imitate. 

Finally, in the third verse the inscription testifies to the importance that was 
attached by that time to the worship of Rama. Apart from the samudgayamaka, 
this verse, like the first two, may also contain a S/esa, since ° Rama’ was also the 
name of the chief general of king Simhana who had succeeded his father 
Kholesvara in his military profession and who was killed in an expedition 
against Gujarat in the year of the present inscription or shortly before it.? 


16 ET, 1 (1892), 338-46; Pingree, 1970-81, m, 39 f. 

V ET, 1, 340, 343. 

" Sae UM in ET, 1, 340; Bhandarkar, in EI, 1x (1907-8), 28; Yazdam, 1960, 1, 596, Lienhart, 
1984, Ç 

Mirashi, 1964 b 

? ibid., p. 2. 

4 ibid., p. 6, cf. Lienhart, 1984, 268. 

2 See Sternbach, 1978-80, 387, s.v. ' Tnvikrama II’. 

3 Amba Inscription (A.D. 1240) in Arch. Survey of Western India, wi, 85-93 (by Bühler). A 
similar double-entendre is found 1n the Amba inscription which records the erection of a Rama- 
Narayana temple to commemorate the death of general ‘Rama’ who is praised by his aunt 
(Laksmi) in the following ambiguous words: 
p&r»audhas tydge sa ramo nayavinayavidim agraganyas sa ráümo sauryasvàmi sa rümo 
harapadakamaladhyünadhirah sa ramah/ lankhadhisas sa rama¢h> kavirutavacasa{ni] stutya ekah sa 
ramas tattvajfidno sa rdmo (ni»jakulasaraso rájahamsah sa rámah [[38/ 
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Kevala-Nrsimha Temple Ramtek Inscription No. 2 (Pl. IV) 


- 


ext: 

.l dsidvainyapuresriyamadhipatiscamum 

.2 danàmadvijah putrastasyababhüvakásarapure 
.3 Srimankavih $ridharah[tatputrah sukrtitri 

.4 vikramakrtisáhityaratnükarascakre 

.5 rüghavasodarenasahitah $riramasamse 

.6 vanam|/ 


— — — — — — 


Analysed text: 
asid vainyapure Sriyam adhipati$ camundanama dvijah 
putras tasya babhüva kasarapure Sriman kavih $ridharah| 
tatputrah sukrti trivikramakrti sahityaratndkaras 
cakre raghavasodarena sahitah sriramasamsevanam| | 


Translation: 
‘In Vainyapura lived a ‘brahmin named Camunda, who was a super- 
intendent of treasure (master of glories?). His son, the illustrious poet 
Sridhara, lived in Kásarapura. The son of the latter, the proficient author 
Trivikrama, who is a “ jewel-mine of composition ”, has, together with his 
brother Raghava, performed the worship of the illustrious Rama.’ 


Commentary: 

The characters of the inscription are the same as in the previous one, the 
writing a little looser and less neat. Evidently less time and effort was spent on 
the engraving of this inscription, but on the whole, as we have already noted, the 
appearance of the two inscriptions gives the impression that they were made at 
the same occasion. 

The present inscription contains one verse in Sárdülavikridita metre. Its 
connexion with the first inscription seems to be borne out by its contents. Its 
author evidently is Trivikrama, who calls himself a ‘jewel-mine of composi- 
tion’, and this poet may be the same as the one who composed the inscription 
for Sarngadeva. Obviously, Trivikrama, after the completion of his assignment, 
used the occasion to have his own inscription engraved. This secondariness 
could explain why it was apparently carried out with less care. 

If this identification is correct, the inscription supplies us with some 
additional information about the author of the Madalasacampi. He was a 
brahmin, son of Sridhara, also a poet, and grandson of Camunda who is said to 
have been a sriyam adhipatih, which might signify a financial officer of some 
kind, if not just an honorific epithet. 

Trivikrama came to Ramtek with his brother Raghava to worship Rama. 
His place of residence is not mentioned, but could have been the court of king 
Simhana to which also Sarigadeva might have belonged. His grandfather 
hailed from Vainyapura, his father from Kàsarapura, two unidentifiable 
toponyms. 


4. The Ramtek Stone Inscription of the time of Ramachandra 

We now turn to the longest and most important inscription found at 
Ramtek, the so-called ‘Ramtek Stone Inscription of the time of Ramachan- 
dra’. A technical description of it has been given by Mirashi and Kulkarni who 
published a first edition in Epigraphia Indica xxv. The historical conclusions 
reached by Mirashi, ascribing the inscription to the Yadava king Ramacandra 
(i.e. ‘last quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. °) against the earlier opinion of 
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Kielhorn, who identified Simhana and Ramacandra with homonymous princes 
of the Raipur branch of the Haihaya dynasty, have been corroborated by later 
research and need no further discussion.” 

I shall give a synopsis of the contents and a metrical restoration of the text. 
Those verses that are sufficiently legible will be translated. For technical details 
of the inscription (‘ which is incised on a large slab let into the wall on the right 
hand side of the door of the garbhagrha in the temple of Laksmana ") the reader 
is referred to Epigraphia Indica.” The numbering of the verses is mine. The first 
three lines of the inscription have suffered so much that only a few words are 
legible, too little to restore the metre. On account of the average number of 
verses contained in one line we conjecture that the first three lines contained five 
or six verses. Our numbering therefore starts with verse 6. 


Synopsis of the contents 

Verses 1—28 describe the exploits of the Yadava dynasty (v. 8) which traces 
its origin back to Yadu (v. 9). Vv. 12-2] seem to be concerned with the deeds of 
king Bhillama and his successor Jaitrapala (Jaitugi) A.D. 1191-1210) (v. 15), 
whose victory over Rudra (probably Rudradeva of the Kakatiyas) is mentioned 
in v. 12 His victories against the Andhras and Colas appear in v. 14, against 
the Gurjaras in v. 15. 

Vv. 22-24 seem to deal with king Simhana (v. 22), whose exploits on the 
battlefield are praised (v. 23) and who is said to have reached the ultimatee 
peace (Sdntim paramüm avàapa). Then the inscription passes on to his successor, 
who must be king Krsna (A.D. 1247-60), who ruled the earth, was a tree of 
tranquility (visrGmataru) for the petitioners who appealed to him never in vain 
(v. 25) and who finally, after pacifying the whole earth, made it forget its grief 
over the loss of king Simhana (v. 27). 

Vv. 28-9 seem to introduce king Ramacandra (A.D. 1271-1310), either with 
or without explicitly mentioning his immediate predecessors, viz. king 
Mahadeva, his uncle, and Ammana, the latter's son. tat in tatsutah (v. 29c) 
may hence refer to king Krsna, father of Ramacandra, whereas the epithet 
váyinayaka (29a) could possibly allude to the ruse by means of which Ramacan- 
dra wrested the throne from his cousin Ammana. This episode is told in another 
inscription of Ramacandra (EI, xxv, 199—225, v. 14), where it is said that the 
young pretender to the throne succeeded in entering the palace of his cousin in 
the guise of a leader (or actor) (náyaka) of a theatrical troupe which in reality 
consisted of his comrades. Maybe we should read vájinayaka (‘ the impetuous 
hero’) instead of vdyinayaka which does not seem to make sense. 

V. 30 introduces Raghavadeva on whom king Ramacandra devolved the 
responsibilities for the welfare of the empire in order that he himself could enjoy 
the arts of his harem-ladies (v. 31). Of this Raghava it is said that he held the 
office of 'superintendent of the guard of the royal bed-chamber' 
(Sayyapalakuladhisa) (vv. 32, 38). He gained this new position, as it would seem, 
thanks to his devotion to Vaidyanatha (Siva?) (v. 33) and was married to the 
most lovely and virtuous lady Rajayi, who personified happiness and beauty 
(v. 34). Raghava, invested with this honourable charge, considered his foremost 
duty (v. 118); what this involved seems to have been expressed in the part of the 
inscription that has become illegible, but Mirashi’s supposition appears plaus- 
ible: * some repairs done to the temple of Laksmana where the inscription is put 


4 ET, u, 230; cf. EI, xxv, 7. 
5 EJ XXV, 7 ff. 
x Cf. Bombay Gaz. 1, 239, 522; Bhandarkar, 1928, 186; Yazdani, 1960, 1, 529. 
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up. Maideva, who is mentioned in Il. 70-1, seems to have been a local official in 
charge of the work.’ ? 

It seems likely that this Raghava is the same as Raghu ‘the deputy and 
minister of the late Rai Ram Deo’ who joined the rebellion of Ramacandra’s 
son-in-law, Harapaladeva, against the sultan of Delhi and whose miserable 
death at the hand of Khusri Khan is described in the Nuh Sipihr by Amir 
Khusru.? There is nothing to suggest an identity with Raghava, brother of 
Trivikrama, who features in the ‘ Kevala-Nrsimha Temple Ramtek Inscription 
No. 2’. 

The main part of the inscription is concerned with the eulogy (Mahatmya) of 
Rama and his most holy abode, the Sindüra Mountain (i.e. Ramagiri, Ramtek) 
(vv. 39-116). As such, the text provides an early, and what is more, datable 
forerunner of the Sindüragirimahütmya of which only a late eighteenth-century 
version in 16 chapters is now available (recently edited by Dr. S. M. Ayachit and 
hereafter referred to by the siglum SM).” In order to discover a way of crossing 
the unfathomable ocean of existence, Raghava addressed his guru (vv. 35-7). In 
response the latter recites the Sindiragirimahdtmya. The guru starts proclaim- 
ing that of all ten avataras of Visnu, Rama is the foremost (v. 39). He lives on 
this mountain, also called Tapamgiri, together with Hanumat (v. 40). Before 
(prag) Rama (i.e. in the K rtayuga), the mountain was resorted to by Narasimha, 
who killed the ‘enemy of the gods’ (i.e. HiranyakaSipu) here. His blood gave 
the mountain its red colour (sindüra), hence the name Sinduragiri (v. 42). Thus 
Rama and Narasimha appear to be the two principal gods of this tirtha. 

After these introductory remarks, Raghava's guru seems to expose the 
transmission of the Mahdtmya. It would seem that Agastya (‘who had 
protected the ocean by keeping it in his mouth’, v. 44) heard the story in 
Brahma’s palace and subsequently communicated it to Rama, who visited his 
hermitage (vv. 44—6). Agastya is also responsible for Rama's installation on this 
hill (v. 110). (Cf. SM 16.63). Traditionally Agastya's hermitage is located on the 
southern flank of the Vindhya mountains (cf. SM 9.35: vindhyasya daksine 
parsve samipe nandivardhanam|| gautamasyagnikone vai nairrtye kumbha- 
jasya vai[[35/[), and today a tirtha on top of the hill is considered as the place 
where Agastya practised his tapas (in the precincts of the Rama-Krsna temple 
near the Bhairava Darwàzà). The line of transmission of the Mahatmya, 
Brahmà-Agastya-Ràma-other sages, etc., corresponds to the one presented in 
the SM 6. 8-14. 

Vv. 47-116 contain the actual Mahatmya of Sindüragiri as revealed by 
Agastya. After having proclaimed the merit that accrues to one who stays on 
this mountain, especially after keeping a fast and vigil on a Visnu-day (probably 
the 11th of each paksa) (vv. 47—51), the text goes on to mention the four 
dvarapálas, or guardians of the ksetra (v. 52). They are the same as described in 
the SM 2.1, viz. Ghantesvara, Sudhe$vara (= Siddhesvara ?), Kedaresvara and 
Afijaneya (i.e. Hanumat). 

Next the inscription describes the ‘ eight tirthas’ (cf. v. 64) that, according 
to the SM 5.4, encircle the pond Ambatirtha (v. 60) (in SM known as 
Ambakunda and now called Ambala Talab). This pond lies at the eastern end of 
the horseshoe-shaped Ràmagiri hill and is nowadays surrounded by many 
temples, most of which date from the Bhonsle period. The same eight holy 
places are described in SM 5. 1—7: Gangasrotas (which must have been 
mentioned in v. 55; cf. SM 5.4), Sankhatirtha (v. 56), Agnitirtha (v. 58), 


” EI, xxv, 10. 
2 Elliot and Dowson, 11, 557 f., cf. Yazdani, 1960, u. 556. 
22 Ayachit, 1985. Cf. Bakker (forthcoming). 
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Ambikapati (v. 60), Varunatirtha (v. 61), Suklatirtha (v. 62), Nrsimhatirtha 
(v. 63), and the eighth Kuruksetratirtha (v. 64). 

Then a group of ‘five tirthas! is described (tirthapaficaka) (v. 65-70). of 
which only three are known today and mentioned, not coherently, in the SM. 
The first three are Laksmitirtha (v. 66), Hamsatirtha (v. 67), Cakratirtha (v. 68; 
SM 7. 25-29). According to Mirashi (1959, 101) this latter could be the pond 
today called Càkordà lying one mile to the south of the hill. The fourth is 
Dhanustirtha (v. 69; SM 7. 29-35). Here one should offer a bow, preferablr of 
gold (cf. SM 7. 31-32). The fifth is Pitrtirtha (v. 70) where one should bathe and 
offer a pitrtarpana. This tirtha is described at length in SM 4. 3-16 where it is 
said that its modern name is Ramagaya (cf. v. 80, in which this name is 
mentioned). It could be modern Gayakhuri near Khimdsi Lake (Mirashi 1€59, 
101) or the Ambala tank (Hiralal, 1908, 205). 

Before beginning the description of the principal holy places on the 
mountain itself, the text seems to make another tour around the hill, starting in 
the west (Vajimedhatirtha v. 71; cf. SM 7. 43 where an A$vamedhatirthz is 
located in the south), along the river Kalipa and its confluence with the 
Suranadi (vv. 72-74), which is to be located to the north and north-east of the 
hill in accordance with the present situation (cf. SM 2. 16-28, 3. I-31), end 
Manikalakunda (v. 75) which, contrary to what is suggested in the inscription, 
in the SM 2. 6 is located in the west), to Moksakunda in the south (v. 76; 
cf. SM 2. 4). 

The inscription continues with a description of the rirthas on or beside the 
hill. The first three are tanks: Ramatirtha, Sindüravapr, and Karpüravüpr. The 
two latter are among the most noteworthy constructions at Rámagiri. The 
Karpüravàpl lies at the foot of the northern flank of the hill (v. 82). It consists of 
a tank of stone with arcades on four sides (its eastern and part of its northern 
side now in ruins), along with a temple complex with five cellas, three of which 
are crowned by Sikharas situated on the western side. The compound is a gcod 
example of the thirteenth-century so-called Hemadpanti style. The Sindüravipt 
(v. 81) is a deep, well-constructed tank of stone with an entrance gate, which 
may date from the Maratha period, and cloisters on its northern side, which are 
probably earlier than the Yadava period. The tank is situated on top of the hill 
to the east of the main temple complex. In its vicinity (samipatas, v. 81) .he 
Ramatirtha is said to be found. We conjecture that this may be the tank tha: is 
situated beside the main temple complex, nowadays known as the Sitect Nhàni 
(or Sità's Bathing Place), because no other tank, let alone an old one, is found 
elsewhere in the close surroundings of the Sindüravápi. If, on the other hand, as 
is assumed by Mirashi (1959, 102), this ‘ Ramatirtha ° is identical with the léke 
north-east of the hill, which according to the SM was formerly called T$àla and 
today Ramatirtha (SM 15. 40: isalakhyam pura nàmadhuna puskaram $ubhcm] 
ramatirtham idánim tu rāma snànena te bhavet//), the inexplicable fact would 
remain that the most conspicuous tank of Ràmagiri is not recorded in -he 
inscription. Moreover, the inscription does not make any reference to a bathing 
place of Sita (Sitakunda or Sitatirtha).*° The no-doubt ancient tank at the foot 
of the temple-complex may have been restored and embellished on several lazer 
occasions. Thus the sculptured relief at its western wall seems to point to the 


» This, along with the fact that the inscription does not make any allusion to the Yakse of 
Kalidasa’s Meghadiita, seems to imply that the thirteenth-century author was not aware of an 
identity of the Ramtek Hill with the Ramagiri of which ‘the water was purified by a batk of 
Janaka's daughter’ (Meghadita 1). This, again makes Mirashi’s identification more problematic. 
On the other hand, Rama's footprints occur in v.83 and a Nhani Siteci is mentioned in the 
fourteenth-century Mahanubhava text, the Sthanapothi (p 5) 
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Vijayanagara period.*! The Ramatirtha is the only tank to which the inscription 
devotes three stanzas, and this, together with its location in the neighbourhood 
of the Sinduravapi, may point to a prominent spot on top of the hill.. 

After these three tanks, sanctuaries of tutelary deities of Saiva nature, which 
appear to have been connected with the access to the summit, are listed: 
Gajendravadana (v. 84), Dharmesvara (v. 85; SM 5. 9), Dhümràksa, which is 
said to be the spot where the Sudra ascetic Sambuka was killed by the sword 
* Candrahasa ' which Rama had taken from Ravana (v. 86; cf. Rümayana 7. 17; 
SM 14), but which originally might have been a yaksa (raksasa) shrine, and 
Mukti$vara (v. 87). Í 

Having thus reached the top again the Mahatmya concludes with the eulogy 
of the main deities who have their abode on the hill and who appear to have 
been the principal objects of worship (vv. 88-116). Six avataras are mentioned, 
the first being Visnu in his incarnation of Gopala, who is as the full moon 
(reflected) in the ocean of bliss of the gopis (v. 88). Then Narasimha is 
mentioned again, the fourth descent, who out of compassion protected the earth 
which was tortured by a torrent of heat (v. 89). As already observed, the myth 
of Narasimha is adduced to account for the name of the mountain, and no 
doubt the cult of Narasimha has very old roots here, as is testified i.a. by the two 
fifth-century temples dedicated to him. The third incarnation described is that 
of the boar, Adikola (Varaha), who lifted the earth on his tusk out of the flood 
of the seven oceans (v. 90). That the worship of Varaha also goes back to early 
days is evident from the huge Vakataka image of a boar not far from the 
Narasimha temples. 

The eulogy of the family of Ramacandra begins with his father, Panktiratha 
(i.e. Dagaratha; v. 91), who lives here after his abdication, and with Ráma's two 
sons, Kuga and Lava (v. 92), but is then interrupted by two heterologous deities, 
Mahasiddhi and Mahàbhairava (vv. 93 £), which can only be accounted for if 
we assume that the inscription follows an actual topographical pattern. The 
shrine of Mahàsiddhi, where the eight Matrk4s were installed, no longer exists, 
but I found an old relief of the eight mother-goddesses, evidently displaced, in 
the main cella of the Karpiravapi compound. Mahabhairava likewise has 
disappeared, yet a temple of his nearby Bhogarima is also mentioned in the 
Sthànapothi.? ; 

The retinue of Räma is reverted to again by a stanza (v. 95) describing 
Hanumat (Pavanaja), partly as an incarnation of Bhairava, viz. as possessing 
five mouths, as moon-crested, with ten arms, three eyes, blazing ferociously like 
a million rising suns, and partly as Rāma’s devout servant, help and mainstay of 
all devotees who direct their thoughts to him. The Hanumat temple is found in 
the innermost court, right next to the Laksmana temple which is named in the 
next verse (v. 96). 

Laksmana, in whose temple the present inscription is found, is said to be the 
avatara of the serpent Sankha who might be homologous with Sesa, but he is 
explicitly denied a serpent nature (asankhatmakah).? Does the Laksmana 
temple replace an older naga sanctuary? In Rama's proximity Sità is present, the 
remembrance of whose name makes a mountain of sins disappear (v. 97). And 
then, of course, there are several images of Rama (Visnu) himself (v. 98). They 
appear to be described in the next four verses (vv. 99-102). 

3 See Bakker (forthcoming) 

? Sthdnapothi, 4. 

? Hiralal, 1908, 206 (n. 14). This denial of a serpent nature to Laksmana, although he is 
generally considered to be an incarnation of Sega (and to this refers the first pada of v. 96), 


corresponds to the absence of snake-hoods and other mága characteristics in his iconography 
(cf. Mirashi, 1964 a, 143). 
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The foremost (adi) of these is referred to as Adirama (v. 99), in all likelihood 
the name of the main Ràma temple just behind the Laksmana Mandir. The 
second is Bhogardma (v. 100), which is the name of the Vakataka temple that 
nowadays is in the possession of the Mahanubhava sect. The third, Guptarama, 
(v. 101), refers to a small (Vakataka) temple partly carved into a recess in the 
rock below the path that leads up to the hill. And, finally, Sabkharama which, in 
view of Laksmana's designation as Sankha (v. 96), may refer to the Laksmana 
temple, thus being an appropriate conclusion of the tour of the holy places of 
Ramtek as described in the inscription in question, found in this very temple. 

The Mähätmya ends with a stotra, an Astaka praising Ramacandra in eight 
Sardiilavikridita verses. The worn state of great parts of it makes it hard to read, 
but from what remains it appears that Rama is thought identical with Visnu- 
Narayana, equated with the primordial Purusa (v. 111), the Lord of the Advaita 
doctrine (v. 104), who, next to the exploits known from the Ramayana, churned 
the ocean of milk (v. 105), the remembrance of whose Name (rameti nàma; 
v. 108) leads his devotees to-the realm of bliss, and who has been installed on the 
Sindüra mountain by Agastya (v. 100). 

The last part of the inscription is practically illegible. What it could possibly 
contain has already been discussed above. Š 


Editorial principles: 

The following edition of this inscription is based on two publications of it by 
Mirashi, the first one (together with Kulkarni; referred to as M(1)) in Epi- 
graphia Indica, vol. xxv, 1939-40 pp. 7-20, the second one in an appendix of his 
book Meghadüta mem Ramagiri arthat Rümtek (1959; referred to as M(2)). 
Unfortunately, I was not allowed to take photographs or a rubbing of the 
inscription-stone and no other such material was available to me. 

On the whole, M(1) is to be preferred above M(2), but occasionally the 
reading of M(2) seems more plausible. Mirashi does not account for the 
discrepancies between his two editions. M(1) gives an estimate of the number of 
syllables erased or illegible. This made it possible to restore the metrical 
composition of the text. I took advantage of the metres that were suggested by 
M(1) in footnotes. The numbers of the lines are given in the left margin and, 
where possible to determine, the end of the line is indicated in our text by a 
vertical stroke. Rejected readings are given in the apparatus. In the majority of 
cases this applies to the reading given in M(2). I have accepted most of the 
emendations proposed by Mirashi (these concern mostly orthographic matters 
such as kha instead of sa) and added some of my own. The actual reading of the 
inscription is given in the apparatus indicated by the siglum I. Homorganic 
nasals have been silently written wherever required by standard orthography. 

Conjectural readings by Mirashi and myself are, if considered plausible 
enough, given in the text between angular brackets < 5, or else in the apparatus. 
Accepted alterations (emendations) are indicated by round brackets ( ), and 
proposed deletions are given between square brackets [ ]. It is not clear whether 
the dandas that appear in Mirashi's text are his own or actually found in the 
inscription. Occasionally they interfere with the metre, more often they are 
missing at the end of a verse or hemistich. The dandas given in the present 
edition indicate the metrical divisions and are my own without claim of 
authenticity. The same applies to the numbering of the verses. All emendations 
and conjectures by Mirashi that are metrically incorrect have been rejected and 
relegated to the apparatus, since, as will be proved, the author of the inscription 
was à skilful poet who knew his prosody. Names that are significant in the 
context are given initial capitals. 
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RAMTEK STONE INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF RAMACHANDRA 


Analysed text 


1... (15-18 syll.) nu... (25 syll.) maván mu... (45 syll )| 

2. ... (15-18 syll.) paja... (25 syll.) statvena. . . (45 syll.) | 

3. ... (15-18 syll.) devdsurora(ga» — . (25 syll.) vacarito. . . (45 syll.) | 
4 -~~ kah sukavisürthapathe pra<viştah) --«--»»-«»-«-x| 


-- mI s =s s= Xjyotsnüpra -»««-»«-»-x][6]] 
X-v-- v. mw a XX... .x/ 

5, Xevme s= s= XXe == w w = yugmahll7/l 
tato 'bhüd Yadavo vamsaliXxxx«-«x/xxxx«---xxxxxv- - x/[8/] 
kim varnyate < yam Yaydnamiajah x--.--...-.. x/ 

6 x-s===s= = xxce n neo -v- x 
anmam ~~ ksonipala(h) kalah prodyadvairiviravra - - | 
Rees m me janbhasatruhj/10/] 
Vocis yai danh p dal XSRR eee ey x/ 

] Minto omemudexeseoue qase egi 
yasyatibhisanarandngana =~ - x= sess ene xl 


-— mandalam idam smarati sma Rudrako =~ =~ » s = s = s= x//12// 


i 


Line 3. ?oraga conj. M. Verse 6a. pravistah conj. M(1): °vista conj. M(2). Verse 9a. 
Verse 103. ksonipülah kalah M(1): ksonipalakdlah M(2), 1 ksonipalaskalah. 
°mandala: I M ma. Verse 12d. rudrakola conj. M(Z). 


‘yam ya? conj. M. 


erse lla. read 


6. Vasantatilaka. 7. Indravajra (Upajáti 8. Sloka. Jd Indravajra (Upajat). 10. Sakni. 


11. Vasantatilaka. 12. Vasantatilaka. 


i 
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8. ve TT VG dV wed B wien um u] 
weve voce Hivanilitalagabhujaga = = = ~ = = w = = //13// 
Supo us »--- tam Andhradhipa tvam re Codavimufica da(rpa) ~ ~= =m w == v= | 
-- Á... v-2-29---- vum ve vedharünüthaprabodha ~ = {/14// 
9, --.- eer ev x= v v = (khi)labhüpatinüm| 
Siew =-= css x-- m v v u v v (Gurjayrendrahl/15// 
parünmukho yasya puro rane 'bhüt«-«--««-«-x/ 
10. =-~- hesu mahdmahindre Jaitra~ == ~ w - - - x//16// 
"—— ryadasraprabhinnapratibhatavika = = = w = m w m - | 
wwe eee <maukti>kaughair gaganam iva satàram samdhyayà sa~ == //17// 
T-ve-9vecvvcvexececv voce Ckayrotkarünüm| 
1l. saundarya -«««-««-«- X =-= -vvv m XI8/I 
xx (ksopnipater asya bhümipülo! «--x/xxxx«--xxxxx»-«x[[19// 
~ hasinihatotkatapratibhatebhakumbhadvayi patudyu = ~ = w m w ~~ m w mmu X ] 
iD uistsasa ~~ ~= kamuktücchalàt amu(sgya) ~ s= = w w w m w m m w = [20] 
---«mahiruhasya yaśasā can(dra) ~ = =~ -- m = eee v we ----vücaspateh 


tejobhir dinakrdrucàm api hathàd adhiykya -~v === drālayabhogabhūmir abhavat xàla, 
---=-JP21Il 


Verse 13d. °bhujagavd M(2). Verse 14b. darpa? conj. M. Verse 15b. khila° M: I sila; c. Strassu conj. 
M; d. gurjarendrah conj. M. Verse 17c. mauktikaughair conj. M. Verse 18b. karo? conj. M; c. 
saundaryasya M(2). Verse 19a. ksoni? conj. M; b. ' om. M(2). Verse 21a. candra conj. M. 


13. Malini. 14. Sardilavikridita. 15. Vasantatilaka. 16. Upajati. 17. Malini. 18. Vasantatilaka. 
19. Sloka. 20. Prthvi. 21. Sárdülavikridita. 
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13. xev mwv uev X Xu v l u (Ghaynadevanümá] 
gunübhi--««-«-x«-«--«»-»- x//22// 
x= v == v» candakodandamuktaih Sitakdndadandai(h)/ 
vi(kha)ynditárakta < = ~ deha(kha)ndair amandi ksitir àhavasya[[23]] 

14, x=. XXe vere v rv = X] 
(máysádya santim paramàm avapa - - » === = = v = x//24// 
Xov ee vv -XX----Jagatim kyitisah/ 
Sasá(s)a visrdmatarus tato ya(h) phalegrahi[rlyácakapattripankteh[[25]] 

15. dharücakram bhrüntvà (tri)da$a -----»«-«»--- me e eem uel 
A ~ ~~ v v dhistdya racayaty aho nrtyatka(bandha) ~ ~ ~ ~ = = w ~ ~ = [[26j] 
apárasamsárasamudrasürair yaSahsudhaughair vasudhà yadiyaih] 
Srisimhanaksonipater viyogatapam jahau -~ ~ - < = x//27// 

16. axxx«---xxxxXx---x/xxxx---xxxxx Cmadhitale//28// 
vayindyaka iti ksamdatale ni ~ - ~ ~ ~ = dyasobharaih/ 
tatsutah sakalalokavisruto na $rutah kvacid apiha yatsamah|/29// 
tasydpy ayam Raghavadeva(nama) -- < = =~ > = v = x] 

17. x= =s s vsxxX--- ecu x//30// 
- == (guynagauravapranaymam Srirámacandrah prabhur 
yam sámrájyasamrddhisundararucah patram vidháya sriyah/ 
kridodyánatale (khi)lojjvalakalalilagrhastrijyanà- 
lüpgev«eve s=. = //31// 

18. Koo XX“... w m XY 


érirümabhüpatvadharasya sayyapalikrtatmanam amánasa(ttvaym|[32]] 


Verse 22b ghanadeva? conj. M(1): simghanadeva? conj. M(2). Verse 23b. °dandaih M(1): °dandair 
M(2); c. vikhandita® M: I visandita?; d. °khandair M: 1 sandair. Verse 24c. masadya conj. M. Verse 
25c. SasGsa M: I sasása; yah M: 1 yas; d. phalegrahi? M: I phalegrahir. Verse 26a. tridasa M: I trdasa; 
d. °kabandha conj. M. Verse 27d. after jahau M inserts //. Verse 28a a om. M(2); d. mahi? conj. M. 
Verse 29a. possibly vajináyaka. Verse 30a. nama conj. M. Verse 31a. guna? conj. M; c. 'khilo? M: I 
^gilo?. Verse 32d. sattvam M: I satyam. . 


22. Upendravajra (Upajati), 23. Upajati. 24. Indravajra (Upajati). 25. Upendravajra (Upajān). 26. 
Sikharini. 27. Upajati. 28. Sloka. 29. Rathoddhatà. 30. Indravajra (Upajati). 31. Sardülavikridita. 
32. Indravajra (Upayiti). "m 
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Srivaidyanàthasivapadapayojabhaktisampadita(khi)lamaha(ttva)padàya tasmai] 


19. ke ke nrpáà ja -«-»--»-x--»- v s= v = s= x//33// 


[d]dhīram ksantir api pradhánakulajam $raddha yathü sá(ttvi)kam] 
tadvad bhüsayati sma yam (pri)yatamà saubhdgyasaundharyabhit 
Rajaytti gunasrayá gunaganadharam dharà =» = [[34]] 
20. xx x x= == x dinakrd dinakrddyutim| gurum Gtmiyam ity esa papraccha tadanu dvijam[[35, | 


Jánàsi sarvam bhagavams tatas tvam prechami paryutsukatàm upetah[ 


agadhasamsarapayodhi - x ~ =~ == ~ ~ == - x//36// 
21. xX-»-- vee -XX e» -- v» -»- x/ 
x--- v ev - XXe v -- (khiaparadrsva][37/| 


Sayyüpülakuladhisa nibodhedam vaco mama|samsárasügarottáraküranam na hareh param[[-3][ 


22. avatárá dasàpy asya Ramas te (sám) ~-~ x[xxxx»--xxxxxv»- ~ x/[39/] 
== == v v Ydyuputrayukto vasaty uttamayogicintyah] 


mahidharasyasya tapamgires tam prabhüvam agryam kim udüharümijj40[] 


23. vihaya men eucssxeceeauesve x 
x=... x~~ = südya raghiidyahasyal/4i{/ 


prag atra devo Nrharih surürer (bi)bheda vaksah karajaih $itagraih] 


tadraktapiirdrunitas tato 'yam x -«--««- v = x[[A2]] 


Verse 33b. °ëkhila° M: ^agila? Y; ?mahattva? M: ?mahatva? I, Verse 34b. read dhiram: ddhiran: M; 
yatha M(1): tatha M(2); sattvikam M: sátvikam Y; c. priyatamà M: pryatamá 1. Verse 35c. guzum 
ütmiyam M(1): gurutmatmiyam. M(2). Verse 36b. prechdni M(2). Verse 37d. khila? M: sii? I. 
Verse 39b. tesám conj. M, possibly teyüm anuttamah. Verse 40a. possibly raghüttamo yatra: ca. 
Verse 42b. bibheda M: vibheda Y; c. tatoyam M(2). 


33. Vasantatilaka. 34. Sárdülavikridita. 35:.Sloka. 36. Upajáti. 37. Indravajri (Upayati). 38. Sika. 
39. Sloka. 40. Upajati. 41. Upendravajra (Upajati). 42. Upajati. 
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0 weno EE 


vec mw erm mw mewn | 


women ~~ (gu ynakathdm saundaryasáraih punas 


tadvad vaktum amum (br)haspatisamo ‘py anyo hi jánàti kah/[43]] 


25. papau samudram culukena yas tam muni($a) =-~ ~ = v = x/ 
XevocceveveXXeveceecce x//44j/ 
-vevevevev-- mano mrduwev-«-] s= ss s = mešyara itiha kirtyate//45// 


Sriramaya Munisvarah Kalasabhür madhyesabham (bra}hmanah 


26. srutvaitasya gireh pra(bháva) ~~ =-= === 
--- eevee enn =-= 046) 
XXXX v-- XXXXXv =~ x/vilokya sádaram jantur mucyate (bra)imahatyayà/[47]] 
govipra(bàMapramadávadhüdipápaughapürná a ~ 2 ~x/ 

27. Keer mew mw XXe v - enw XJÍAB]I 
Xm eevee Xan wwe XÍX- vc -XX-v-- layaparvatendrej[A9j] 
krtopavasá harivasare ye kurvanti rütrau raghunandandgre/ 

28. tapamgirau jagaraCndm) ~- xx= = =v vm w = x//50// 
eS XX ov mewvnwe x / 


Xewrewwewe x Kaw -- v marüdhikabhaih/[51/] 


Verse 43c. guna? conj. M; d. brhaspati? M: vrhaspati? I. Verse 44b. munisa conj. M. Verse 45d. 
possibly Gautamesvara (cf. SM 6. 14 ff.): rámesvara conj. M. Verse 46a. brahmanah M: vrahmanah I; 
b. prabhüva conj. M. Verse 47d. brahma? M: vrahma? 1. Verse 48a. bala M: vàla I. Verse 50c. 
Jügaranàm conj. M. 


43. Sardilavikridita. 44. Upendravajra (Upajati). 45. Rathoddhatà. 46. Sardiilavikridita. 47. Sloka. 
48. Indravajra (Upajati). 49. Indravajra (Upajati). 50. Upajati. 51. Indravajra (Upajati). 
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Ghantes$varam caiva Sudhesvaram ca Kedàram am ca tathafjaneyam/ 
29, Dvdresvaram <~ v = v m % =m w mm v v = v xJ[S2]] 


wwe vem wv mem e me m f 


=~~ v < (na»jjanena duritam nirdhiya (bajndhacchidā 

svdcchandyam manujä bhajanti bhavane bhargasya yat tat param[[53]] 
30. maxxx-«--XxxxX«--x/xxxx---xxxxxv»- « X//54// 

Xevce v vXXo ve v = prabhüvam[| 

Saknoti vaktum na guruh suránám anyasya tat kasya = -~ = x//55// 
3]. =... eee me u e m w a e 

—€———————! 

= - Srisan(kha)nàmni (tri)bhuvanajanatàpüjyapádàáravindam][56]] 
32. snátvà éri| == == =-= 

———: 

tlatyanalam tsamayam abhayah $ankhapányantikasthah]]57/[ 
33. tám Agnitirthaprabhavam vibhiitim | x- ---- ~ =v = x| 

x“ -- evo X Kew eov eov X/SBII 

XXXX--7XXXXXv «v X/XXXXv--XXXXXv—v x//59// 

(A»m(ba)irthe narah snàtvà püjayitvàm(bi)kapatim| 


Am(bi)kanüthasadane yati bhogaikabhümitàm][60/] 


34. adhigamya Varunatirtham | 4» A A TES 2 > x/ 


wow 


varunddilokapálair vanditacara(nam) ~ ~~ <ha)risaranam//61// 


Verse 52a. possibly siddhesvaram (cf. SM 2. 1). Verse 53c. mayanena conj. M; bandha? M: I vandha?. 
Verse 54 metre uncertain. Verse 56d. "sankha? M: I 9samsa?; tri? M: I tr’. Verse 57d. latyanalàm: 
M(2) expresses doubt about this reading which is metrically incorrect; samayam abhayah M(2): 
M(l) conj. samayamapabhayah. Verse 59. metre uncertain. Verse 60a. amba? conj. M: I mva^; 
b. ?àmbiki? M: 19amvikd?; c. ambika° M: I amvikd®. Verse 61. metre uncertain; d. °caranam conj. M; 
read hari®: I ri?, svar? conj. M(2). 


52. Indravajra. 53. Sárdülavikridita. 54. Sloka (7). 55. Indrayajra (Upajati). 56. Sragdhara. 
57. Mandakràntà (7). 58. Indravajra (Upajati). 59. Sloka (?). 60. Sloka. 61. Giti (?). 
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yat Suklatirthe 'py abhisekabhajam jayeta pu(nya)m narapumgavandm| 

35 tad aSvamedhadunahama(kha)nam oghair na labhyam na tapobhilr ugraih{/62// 
tiCrtham) Nrsimhasya katham(ci»d adyath pu<nyath> samásádya vi$uddhamürteh] 
narasya loka(tri)taye karastham kim ipsitam nasti durápamanyaih/[63/] 
astame ca Kurukgetranàmm tirthavare narah] 

36. nima(jjya) (bra)hmahatyadimrjasuddho diyam vra|jet//64// 

Tirthapaficakam thdcalaraje yat trilokavidite vidi(tà»khyam]| 
tatprabhüvakathane na samartho devasárthagurur astı na so 'pil[65]| 
Laksmitirtham tegu mukhyam durapa lakgmir na syán majjatam yatra türnam] 
yávajfivam patakodbhitihetuprodya¢ddu)(hkho) drekadüridr yabhàjam]] | 66/] 

37. kim Hamsatirthasya tathaprabhavah prabhütapunyo(jjvaJaketanasya] 
vya(khyà» yate yajjalapünato ‘pi hamso hrdistho vimalatvam et/[67]] 
Sricakratirthamahimünam amanam urvyám gurvi pravaktum apt kasya narasya Saktih{ 

38. yasya svayam bhagavatà harina svacakram rakgürtham udyatam akalpi sudar$anakhyam][/68[] 
snatva Dhanustirthajale dhanu$ ca pradáya hemadikrtam svasaktyà] 
naro vidürikrtapüparàsih sri$arigapaneh sadanam prayati//69// 
tirthe pittndm Pitrtirthanamni snatva ca krtvà pitrtarpanádi/ 

39. kotim pitinàm niyatah pavitrikr(tyai)ti divyam hi padam pur|námj[10/| 
girer apdcyam disi Vajimedhatirthe samarthe ‘khilatirthasarthat/ 
naro nimajjyanganaya sametas tanübhavàün Gu labheta dhanyán[[ lj] 
yá raraksa kalikülato balad dharmam ürmikarapankajair nadi/ 
sã tathüsya Kalipeti vi$ruta samnidhau kalimalam haraty alamj[12j] - 

40. Suranadi ca suraugha|samàasrità nikatato ‘sya vahaty acalasya sG/ 
suraniketanabhogasamrddhidà sakrd wwácamanádikrtám nrnám[[73/] 
Kalipásuranadyam(bu)sarngad (g»angarkajam(bu)noh] 
sangam na ganayanty uccair manu(sya)munidevatàh/[']A[[ 
nás$caryam asmin Manikalakundam tirthottame prapya samastasiddih| | 

41 pràüpnoti martyah khalu muktir asya prasadatah sāpi na dürasamsthà[[15/] 

KMo»kgakundam samásüdya da(ksi)nasyam mahibhrtah/ 

durlabho 'pi bhaven moksah sulabhah pràninàm kganát[[16// 
Verse 62b. punyam M: I punyam, c. ?makhànam M: | ?^magánám. Verse 63a. tirtham conj. M(1). 
tirthe conj. M(2); °cid ádyaih conj. M; b. punyaih conj. M; c. Ptritaye M: Í trtaye. Verse 64c. nimajjya 
M(i): I MQ) nimajya; brahma? M: I vrahma?. Verse 65b. viditakhyam conj. M. Verse 66d. 
prodyadduhkho? conj. M. 67b. "ojjvala" MI ojvala^; €. vydkhydyate conj. M. Verse 70c. I myatah: 
niyatam conj. M; d. *krtyaiti M: I krtyeti. Verse 71a. 'aganayá M(1). Verse 74a. “ambu? M. 1?amvw?; 


b. read gangá °: anga ° M, °ambunoh M: I °dmvunoh; d. manusya? M: I manukhya?. Verse 75b. M(2) 
tirthottamam, d. sáp: M sa "pi. Verse 76a. moksa° conj. M; b. daksinasyám M I daksanasydm. 


62. Upajáti. 63. Upajāti. 64. Sloka. 65. Indravajra. 66. Indravajra. 67. Upajati. 68. Vasantatilaka. 
69. pala 70. Indravajra. 71. Upajati. 72. Indravajra. 73. Drutavilambita. 74. Sloka. 75. Upajati. 
76 Sloka. z a 
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Sriramatirtham yad ihásti tirtham sáksütsadarthaprathitaprabhàvam| 
42. tasyaplutiprodbhavapu(nya)ráse(h) phalapradata dasakandharárih[[T1/[ 
ekàádasivásaravasabhajàm tirthe $ubharthe dasakanthasatroh] 
muktir varáki karapafijarastha karoti sevàm grhasarikeva|/78// 
yat karttike masi naro nima(jjya) Sriramatirthe dasakandhardrim| 
bhaktyá prapasyen na Sarirakose kitatvam àyáti tadantaratma{/79]{ 
43. sakrd ramagayasraddham giráv iha ka|roti yah] 
labhante pitaras tasya muktim atyantadurlabham|{/80// 
Sriramacandrasya samipato ‘sti Sindiravapi sukrtaprapá sa/ 
yasya visuddhena vilokanena vijitya nākam samupaiti muktim[[81/] 
Karpüravápi sukrtapraváhapürena pirnd kim u varnantyá/ 
44. devasya sitüdayitasya parsve dasyam hi yasyäh kurute "pi| muktih/[82/] 
Kasi nojjayini na cápi Mathura no Dvárakà no Puri 
tadvat punyabharam prayacchati nrnam vásena nityayusà] 
yadvad vásaram ekam (asua)krtàm Sindürabhümidharah 
Srirdmasya padaravindayugalasparsena sarvottamah[[83/] 
Jaganmangalam àdhatte yasya kumbhadvayi smrta/ 
45. Gajendravadanah| sáksád atráste ramakanksaya//[84// 
aste Dharmesvaro nityam sa Ramasya giráv tha] 
piditam kaliné dharmam yah krpálur apálayat][85j] 
srirdmacandrasya karena candrahasahatah prápya padam murüreh] 
sa Sambukah südramunir mahidhraraje 'tra Dhiimraksa iti prasiddhah|/86// 
46. pasyanti Muktis$varanàmadheyam Sivam Siva\natham ihacalendre{ 
Sivavratasthàh Sivavasare ye áivatvam ayànti sivàlaye te[[87]] 
gopijanünandasamudrapürnacandro vinidro(jjva)lapadmanetrah/ 
Gopalamirtir jagadekamürtir vasaty asáv atra dharadharendre][[88j| 
ativa tejahprasaraprataptam jagat samagram krpayà raraksa] 


47 yo 'yam caturtho 'vataro 'cyutasya ári]mán Nrsimho ‘pi vasaty amugmin[[89[] 


Verse 77c. punya? M: I punya®, ?ráseh conj. M: I ?ráses. Verse 78d. sevà (M(2). Verse 79a. nimajjya 
M: I nimayya. Verse 81a. ‘sti M(1): “hi M(2); d. samupaiti M(1): sumupaiti M(2). Verse 83c. read 
dsita? : astiti? M (expressing doubt). Verse 86b. *hàsahatah M(1): °hasaddhatah M(2); murdreh 
M(2): purareh M(1). Verse 88b. ?ojjvala? M: I ?ojvala?. 


T1. Upajati. 78, pein 79. Indravajra. 80. loka. 81. Upajati. 82. Indravajra. 83. Sárdülavikridita: 
84. Sloka. 85. Sloka. 86-89. Upajati. 
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saptambhonidhipüradürapihitam bibhrad dharám damstraya 
yo 'yam bhati saroyinidalanibho dantena yadvan mayan| 
yam romantaraguptavdsasukhino devarsayas tustuvu(h) 
kalpante dasakandharárisadane so 'tradikolah prabhuh{/90// 

48. ananyalabhyam atulam saparyám nityam |parityayya mahendradattüm[ 
śrīmān nrpa(h) Panktiratho ‘pt putrapritya vasaty atra girindrasanau[[9/] 
sutau $riramacandrasya girau Kusalavav tha/ 
dadhate kalpavrksatvam bhaktibhdjam jagatprabhu][92]] 
mataro 's(au Mahdsiddhnamadheyopalaksitah/ 
atra listhanti bhaktándm animadyastakapradah{/93/] 

49. kalpante kavali|karot: sakalam trailokyam alpetara- 
Jvülàjalakaralakalavadano ya(h) kalikakelibhüh] 
sindürácalam iksanam ksanam api ksinanyavdsasprhah 
Sriramasprhayà karoti bhagavan kim và Mahábhairavah/[94]] 
paficasyam candramaulim dasabhujam udayatkotibhünügrabhasam 

50. tryaksam vrksà ~ = | Cdpsivarasaradhanuhsüla(kha)tvángahastam/ 
hrtpadme bhaktalokübhayavaradakaram cintayan yam narah syát 
trailokye siddhisamrüd vasati Pavanajah so 'tra rámaikabhrtyah[[05]] 
mülüm puspamayim iva ksitim imam bibhrac chirobhur vibhuh 
árirámavatare hareh sahacarah Sankho ‘py asa@ikhatmakah{ 

51. ádste so Ctra) sa|mastabhaktajanatátattanmanováfichitam 
samyacchan janaküdhirdjatanayànáthüntike Laksmanah|/96// 
yanndmasmaranat prayáti ni(khiyah püpüdrir uccaih ksayam 
ya visvaikapativratádhvani gurur Devi dayaiküpagá] 
yd Sapena ninàya bhasmakanikabhiiyam (ca) lankapatim 

52 kartā me dayi(to ('sya»|nàsam iti sápy atrásti rámántike][97/| 
thacalendre Dasakanthasatror vilokya mürtih khalu- ~ martyah| 


paratra kale na karoti bhitim Tkatatamat tsamhrtighoramirteh|{98// 


Verse 90a. ?api/utam M(2); dramstryà M(2); yadvanmayan M(1) in footnote ‘ perhaps unmajjayan 1s 
intended here’, on which the editor of EI remarks ‘ This reading would involve a sandhi with the 
preceding word which would spoil the metre. 1 would suggest °dalam wbhó danténa yadvan nayan as 
the intended reading’; c. tus(uvuh M: I tugtuvug; d. desakandharari? M(2). Verse 91c. nrpah M 
I nrpas. Verse 94b. yah M: I yas. Verse 95b. tryaksam vrksà om. M(2); read Pási? Verse 96c. so "tra 
conj. M. Verse 97a. nikhilah M: I nisilah; c read ca: M na; d. read dayito: dayità M; 'sya conj. M. 
Verse 98b. mürtih M(1): mürti M(2); conj. khalu yo 'pi ; d. katastamat M(1) (uncertain): kantásamam 
conj. M(2). 


90. Sárdülavikridita. 91. Upajati. 92. Sloka. 93. Sloka. 94 Sardiilavikridita. 95. Sragdhara. 
96. Sárdüla-vikridita. 97. Sárdülavikridita, 98. Upajáti (Upendravajra?). 
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bhaktya mahatyá prabhum Adirdmam jagatsu(kha)ramatanum niriksya/ 

53. narah surendradikaropanitapiyadgryapatratvam uc paiti> ni|tyam/[99/] 
Sri(bhoygarámam abhirámatanum niriksya ksina(khi)laghasaranih $arane murüreh] 
bhogü(n abhahgurarasa)n suciram vicitran prapnoti kalpasatam alpitadevarajah/]100/] 
drstvà prakrstamahimánam anantabhaktyd tam Guptardmam atiguptapadam ca kimcit/ 

54. pràpnoti yat tad iha kim nanu devard<jo) - - ~ | tadgururathagiraso "pi so "pi]/AOL// 
Srisankharamam pranipatya martyah padam samabhyeti hi &ankhapüneh/ 
visuddhabhavena hrda mahendramukhyddidevair abhivandyamdanah|/102// 
Jaganmahdnandanidanam i$am $rimaithililaksmanadevayuktam[ 

Sriramadevam prampatya mür[d|dhnà namaskari(sye) ‘Ipatarair va(cobluh/[ |103//. . 


55. deva Sriraghunandana (trijjagatàm advaitavadaprabho 
bhásvadvamsamahávibhüsganamane kàrunyaratnákara] 
trailokyáridasüsyakanthadasakacchedollasatpánaye 


pa--~~-~-~-~~ te te trailokyagoptre namahj[104// 


deva ksgirasamudrasándralahari(r ni»rmathya hrikirtaye 
56. tattádrgguga = = ~~ | ~ ~ - visvaikabhartre namah] 
£riramaya haniimadadivadanadmbhojanmasandaprabha- 
bhartre srijanakaksitindratanayánandaika(kan)dáya caj[105// 


deva tvàm sphuradugrasogana =-= s >= v = 


~- daracatusrutiprašamitakrodham namaskurmahe] 

51. tatka< la) pacitikriyarthamilitasesamba-- ~ |- 
dhattdtyantasujatyaratnacayabhabhrdjisnipadambujam|/106// 
deva tvàm giripddape(khi)labhujamustipraharo ~ = 
-T-O-99-2-22v99---v--»-Í 


=-=. =. nikhilam trailokyanás$aksamam 
dhàmnà (yesgu) sahasrapürnarucima --~ -mam numaf[[107/] 


Verse 99b. sukhá? M: I susa®; d. upaiti conj. M. Verse 100a. bhogaramam conj. M; b. ?akhilà? M: I 
*ásilà^; c. bhogàn abhangurarasün conj. M. Verse 101c. devarajo conj. M. Verse 103c. mürdhnà: 
mürddhnà M; d. *karigye M: I °karikhye; vacobhih conj. M. Verse 104a. tri? M: I tr. Verse 105a. 
°laharir nirmathya conj. M; d. *kandaya conj. M(1) Verse 106b. "cap M(2) b, c. 
tiprasamita" . . Samba om. Nn c. kaldpaciti conj. M(1); d. dhatta? M(1) (uncertain). Verse 107a. 
tvámgi om. MO); padapekhila° conj. M(1): I fee’ °pesi° om. M(2); bhu° om. M(2); c. 
nikhilam M: I nigilam; d. yesu conj. M(2): om. M(1). 


99. Upajati. 100. Vasantatilaka. 101. Vasantatilaka. 102. Upajati. 103. Upajati. 104-107. 
Sárdülavikridita. 
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58. -~--~ | visarparogajagatinathàridaridryabhür 


bhiter bhaktajanasya sammadapadam rameti námasmrteh] 
gavyūtipra ~ = ~ m w w w m m m v m m v = 
eee eevee vene m = //108// 
deva tvam karuņä~ -~ ~ ~ = samantasindürajam 

59. renum samšayayantama ~ ~ ~ == | ksobhujám tejasám] 
kurváne jagadis(avrstim amrtasaram bhavonmüthinim 
- - prarthitataprabhüka(ra) ~ -=-~ == ~ = [[109// 
--- rmkasana v === v =m v ~ | 

60. sindüracalamaulikalpi = ~ = - - | pratistham vibhum 
Kumbhodbhütamunisvarena bhagavan vande mude nityasah[[110// 
deva tvàm Purugam purátanam ajam tatta ~ == ~ = 
a Z == sU —€—Ó—Ó 


ww w w _ v v w v... 


=-=... bhagavate bhaktyë namo ‘stu pra(bho»[[111// 

61. x x x |Ramadevam ya(h) stauti martyah pavitradhih] 
Sindüracalamaulistham bhajate tasya ya ~ x/[112/] 
Kasiprabhr -- -XXxxx---x/ixxxx---xxxxxv»-»x/[113// 


——— A € 9 v V omm me 


62. kalpantavadhinirmala(khijlajala vrksgà ~ = =~ | lah/ 
dste balasamudra esa vilasaddevalayálimila- 


=== ~ jalo jaleksanakrtüm devā~ ~-~ -//114// ` 
X=~v=-=vv-= XX... x/x-"-- v v... xXxX-.-- >= = dhanyahJ/115// 


Verse 109a. karunám M(2); sdmanta om. M(2); b. sa Samayantama M(2); d. prarthitadà M(2) 
(uncertain); prabhdkara M(2): prabhüka M(1). Verse 110b. rmikásana M(1): mvi(mbi)kasunu MQ). 
Verse 111d. prabho conj. M. Verse 112a. yah conj. M: I ya; cd. ?stham . ya om. M(2). Verse 114b. 
*ákhila ° M: ISayila. 


108-111. Sardilavikridita 112. Sioka. 113. Sloka. 114. Sardülavikridita. 115. Indravajra (Upajáti): 


Verse 108a. nàtha M(2); ab. riddridrya . . . bhiter om. M(2); b. sya “ana MB d rameti om. M(2). 
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63. samabhyarcya naro bhaktyá na x xx» = |-x/ 


durlabhüm labhate kam kam na hi siddhim visuddhadhih][116/] 
x- == yaram (dni devamsu---~+ ~ - we X/x---- ve -XX-v em Om» x//117// 


Keven ww meo XXev ee ww wn yn X/ 


x-~= = bharanam gariyah Sriraghavo 'mamsta krtürtham uccaih]] | 118// 


(1, 
69. . . Māyideya..... 


ahüya satvaram uvaca vacah sa- x 


coe v meme wenn s maithilinathas tugyati yena me kuru ~ == =w === | 


Verse 116b. ~ x/: vidvan{ M(2).Verse 117a. raganitani M(2); b. deva$cara M(2). Lines 64-8. illegible. 
Line 69. illegible; read máyideva: Maidéva M(1), matdeva M(2). Line 70. ahitya...sa om. M(2); 
Saithili M(1); kuru om. M(2). Line 71. illegible; read mdyideva: Maidéva M(1), mdideva M(2). 
Lines 72-5. illegible. 


116. Sloka. 117. Indravajra (Upajati). 118. Indravajra (Upajati). Line 70 Vasantatilaka and 
Sárdülavikridita. 


Translation 


27. Owing to the nectar streams of whose glory, which are like pearls born 
from the boundless ocean of existence, the earth shed her grief (caused by) 
the loss of the illustrious king Simhana... 


29. His son, known on earth as Vayinayaka on account of the abundance of 
glory ..., became famous throughout the world, and no one that equalled 
him was ever heard of here. 


30. Of him again this... (called? Raghavadeva . . . 


31. After the illustrious lord Ramacandra had entrusted him, who was giving 
due weight to the virtues . . . , with the care of the magnificent prosperity of 
his thriving empire, he (himself), conversing with his harem-ladies who are 
(skilled) in all the lovely arts and sports in his pleasure garden... 
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45. 


47. 


50. 


52. 


53. 


55. 
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. ...]ust as endurance (adorns) the steadfast and faithfulness the virtuous 
one of noble birth, so the most lovely Rajayi, who is a store of virtues and 
embodies happiness and beauty, adorns him who is the support of 
virtue... 


Thereupon he has asked a brahmin thinking: ° (since) his illuminating 
splendour (resembles) . . . the sun, he shall be my guru’. 


* O Lord, you know everything; therefore I ask you with ardent desire...’ 


* O Superintendent of the Royal Bedchamber, listen to this word of mine; 
there is nothing superior to Hari to enable one to cross the ocean of 
existence. 


Though there are ten avatars of his, Rama is the (foremost? of them... 


How can I describe that unsurpassed, wonderful efficacy of this mountain 
Tapamgiri, where he, <the scion of the Raghu race», who is the supreme 
object of meditation of the yogis, lives together with the Son of the Wind 
(i.e. Hanumat). 


Earlier, it was here that god Nrhari had ripped open the chest of Surari 
(i.e. Hiranyakasipu) with his sharp claws; reddened by the stream of his 
blood, this (mountain became known as Sindiragiri). 


For who else, even if he resembles Brhaspati, would thus know how to tell 
yonder... 


. The lord of the sages, who has protected the ocean by keeping it in his 
mouth (i.e. Agastya)... 


...is known here as (Gauta»mesvara. 


. After the lord of the sages who was born in a pot (i.e. Agastya) had heard 
the wonderful efficacy of this mountain in the audience-hall of 
Brahma ...<he told it» to Rama. 


A man who has seen respectfully ..., he is liberated from the sin of killing 
a brahmin. 


Those who fast on a day sacred to Visnu and keep a vigil in front of 
Raghunandana on Tapamgiri... 


Ghantesvara, Sudhesvara (Siddhe$vara ?), Lord Kedàra as well as 
Afijaneya (i.e. Hanumat), the Lord of the Gate (Dváre$vara).. . . 


People who, by taking a bath ..., have removed their sins, they shall, by 
breaking their bonds, attain to the ultimate freedom in the House of Lustre 
(i.e. the World of Brahma). 


The guru of the gods is not able to tell the wonderful efficacy of 
<Gangiasrotas ?> (cf. SM 5. 4)..., who else could do it? 


56. 


57. 
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67. 


68. 


69. 
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... <in the tirtha) called the illustrious Sankha(tirtha)..., whose lotus- 
feet are worshipped by the inhabitants of the three worlds. 


After having taken a bath in the illustrious (Sankhatirtha?) . . . he shal! be 
without fear and abide in the proximity of Sankhapanin (i.e. Visnu). 


.... that splendid power that is manifest in the Agnitirtha... 


A man who has taken a bath in the Ambatirtha and has worshipped -he 
Spouse of Ambika shall reach the same degree of delight as Ambikana-ha 
in the latter’s abode. 


After having proceeded to the Varunatirtha...¢he shall reach»? -he 
Refuge of (Hari> ... whose feet are venerated by the Guardians of che 
World, Varuna and the others. i 


The merit that accrues to (those) excellent men who are eager to perform 
their ablutions in the Suklatirtha, that merit is not (even) obtained by 
means of many great sacrifices like the A$vamedha, etc., nor by severe 
ascetic practices. 


When a man on account of his eminent merits, which are considered 
difficult to attain, has reached the pure tirtha of Narasimha, which 
desirable thing in the three worlds will there (still) be that is not within nis 
reach? 


A man who has bathed also in the excellent eighth tirtha called Kuruksera 
shall reach heaven, since he is purified as a result of his wiping off of (His) 
sins, for instance, the killing of a brahmin. 


Not even the guru of the gods is able to expound the wonderful efficacy of 
the well-known ‘ Five Tirthas', here on this most prominent and worid- 
famous mountain. š 


Among these (five) the Laksmttirtha stands out; for those who are, as lcng 
as they live, subject to the occurrence of excessive suffering such as povezty 
on account of their stock of sins, for them prosperity (Laksmi) will quicEly 
and easily be obtainable when they take a bath here. 


And could one expound the wonderful efficacy of the Hamsatirtha, that 
bright store which abounds in purity, even so much so, that the swan that 
abides in the heart (i.e. the soul) becomes purified by drinking its water? 


Would there be a man who possesses the required power to explain the 
greatness of the illustrious Cakratirtha, which is without equal on earth, 
for the protection of which Lord Hari's discus called Sudarsana has ben 
declared to have been raised by himself. 


A man who has taken a bath in the water of the Dhanustirtha and who kas 
offered a bow made of gold, or of other material depending on his meaas, 
his pile of sins will be destroyed and he will go to the abode of the 
illustrious Sarngapanin (the Bearer of the Bow, i.e. Visnu). 
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The disciplined man who takes a bath in the tirtha of the ancestors, named 
Pitrtirtha, and who offers oblations to his ancestors, goes (himself) to the 
heavenly abode of the ancestors after he has (thus) purified a million of his 
ancestors. 


That man shall quickly obtain healthy sons who takes a bath, together 
with his wife, in the Vajimedhatirtha, which lies to the west of the 
mountain and which is a match for all tirthas taken together. 


The river that is protecting the dharma against the forces of the Kali age 
with lotuses that have waves for hands, that river, appositely known as 
Kalipa, which runs in the vicinity of this (mountain), is able to take away 
the faults of the Kali age. 


And in the neighbourhood of this mountain runs also that (river) 
Suranadi, which is frequented by a stream of gods and which grants to men 
who perform the bathing rites beginning with the sipping of water, even if 
they perform them only once, copious enjoyments in the House of the 
Gods. 


Gods, sages and men do not value the confluence of the waters of the 
Ganges and the Arkajà (i.e. Yamuna) higher than they do the confluence 
of the waters of the Kalipa and Suranadi rivers. 


It is no wonder that, after having reached the Manikalakunda, a mortal 
attains all accomplishments (siddhi) in this most excellent tirtha, and then, 
owing to its grace, final release itself is not far away either. 


(And) though release is difficult to obtain, it comes within reach of the 
living at the very moment that he reaches the Moksakunda to the south of 
the mountain. 


The Enemy of the Ten-necked (Ravana) (i.e. Rama) grants the production 
of a great quantity of merit as a result of a bath in the illustrious 
Ràmatürtha that lies here (on this mountain), a tirtha of which the 
wonderful efficacy is famous for making the final goal come into view. 


For those who are dedicated to stay in this holy place of the Enemy of the 
Ten-necked (Ravana) for the sake of goodness on an Ekadasi day release 
becomes humble and, captured in the cage of their hands, will serve them 
like a domesticated maina-bird. 


When a man takes a bath in the illustrious Ramatirtha in the month of 
Kàrttika and, filled with devotion, pays his respect to the Enemy of the 
Ten-necked (Ravana), then his soul shall not return into an earthly frame, 
not into that of an insect (etc.). 


When one performs only once on this mountain, being Rama’s Gayá, a 
sraddha-sacrifice, then one's ancestors will obtain the release that is 
extremely difficult to attain. 


In the vicinity of the illustrious (holy place) of Ramacandra is the Sindüra 
pond which is a reservoir of virtue; by its purifying sight one conquers 
heaven and attains to release. 
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And how could one describe the Karpüra pond which brims over with a 
flood of virtue? For, being in the proximity of the God, beloved of Sita, 
even release acts as its servant. 


The accumulation of merit that ensues from staying one day on the 
Sindüra mountain, which surpasses all other (mountains) because of its 
being touched by the lotus-feet of the illustrious Rama, that (same amount 
of merit) is not even obtained by people who stay all their life in, be it Kasi, 
or Ujjayini, or Mathura, or Dvaraka, or Puri. 


Out of desire for Rama the Elephant-faced (Gane$a) abides here in person, 
the remembrance of whose pair of frontal prominences brings prosperity 
to the world. 


And here on this mountain of Rama also abides the Lord of the Dharma 
(Dharme$vara) who, in his compassion, is protecting the dharma against 
the tortures of Kali. 


Here the $üdra saint Sambuka has reached the abode of Murari 
(i.e. Krsna/Visnu) after having been killed by the sword Candrahasa that 
was wielded by Ramacandra; and on this eminent mountain he became 
well known as Dhümraksa. 


Those who go and see the Lord of Sivà, Siva, known on this mountain 
under the name of Muktisvara, on a day sacred to Siva, while keeping a 
vow dedicated to Siva, will attain to Siva-hood in Siva’s abode. 


Yonder god lives here on this king of mountains, who is like the full moon 
in the ocean of bliss of the gopi folk, whose wide shining eyes are like 
lotuses, who has assumed the form of Gopala. and who comprises the 
entire world in his form alone. 


The illustrious Narasimha also lives on that (same mountain), who is the 
fourth descent of the Unshakable (i.e. Visnu), who has protected the whole 
world out of compassion when it was extremely harassed by the torrent of 
heat. 


And here, in the residence of the Enemy of the Ten-necked (Ravana) lives 
lord Adikola (i.e. Varaha), he who, at the end of the Kalpa raising on his 
tusk the earth that had deeply sunk into the flood of the seven oceans, 
appeared like a lotus leaf insomuch as he came to the surface with his tusk 
(?), and whose praises were sung by the divine seers whose exhilaration was 
hidden within their hair (i.e. whose hair stood on end due to exhilaration). 


The illustrious monarch Panktiratha (i.e. DaSaratha) has also come to live 
on the top of this mountain, out of love for his son, after he had forever 
resigned the unequalled and unique homage payed to him by the great 
Indra. 







Here on this mountain the two rulers of the world Kuša and L: 


N 
the illustrious Rāmacandra, act as a tree of plenty to those wHØiare’ e Ee 


in devotion. ; 
cle MART qp 
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Here reside the Eight Mothers, who are understood by the name Mahasi- 
ddhi, and who bestow upon their devotees the eight occult powers, viz, 
that of becoming as small as an atom, etc. 


And what about the Place of Sport of Kalika, Lord Mahabhairava, who 
has a dreadful face with gaping mouth framed in large flames, who devours 
the entire universe at the end of time and who, when he came to see the 
Sindüra mountain out of desire for Rama, immediately lost his appetite to 
live anywhere else? 


He who is Ràma's unswerving servant, the Son of the Wind, lives here. A 
man who visualizes him in his heart-lotus, as possessing five mouths, 
moon-crested, with ten arms, blazing terribly like a million suns, as having 
three eyes, as carrying a tree (?)..., a sword, a gift (vara), an arrow, a bow, 
a spear, a club in his hands, and showing the abhaya and varada hand- 
gestures to his devotees, this man gains full control over the powers in the 
universe. 


Here, in the proximity of the spouse of Janaka's daughter, resides 
Laksmana, who fulfils whatever desire is cherished by any of his devotees, 
who is the powerful Serpent (Sankha) although he has not a serpent nature 
(asankhadtmaka), who is the companion of Hari during his descent as the 
illustrious Ràma, and who carries on his heads this world as if it were a 
garland made of flowers. 


She is also present here in Rama's proximity, she by remembering whose 
Name the whole mountain of sins is totally destroyed, this Goddess, single 
river of compassion, who is a guide on the path of all women who remain 
faithful to their husbands, and who reduced the king of Lanka to ashes by 
a curse: “ my husband shall effect his destruction ". 


A man who has seen the images of the Enemy of the Ten-necked 
(Ravana)... here on this mountain, into him... of the terrifying image of 
the destruction of the world will no longer strike fear. 


When a man full of ardent devotion comes and sees Lord Adirama, whose 
image (body) is a pleasure-garden to make the world happy, then he shall 
forever attain to the state of being the principal recipient of veneration 
offered by the hands of the Lord of the Gods and the others. 


And by seeing the illustrious Bhogarama, whose image (body) is wonder- 
ful, the whole range of sins is destroyed in Muràri's (Krsna’s) refuge; and 
directly one shall taste all kinds of undiminishing enjoyments for a 
hundred world periods, dwarfing the king of the gods. 


Whatever one obtains here when one, filled with inexhaustible devotion, 
has seen Guptarama, who is of superior greatness and whose abode is very 
secret—does the king of the gods or even he, Angirasa (Brhaspati), who is 
their learned vehicle (?) .. . obtain the same? 


A mortal who prostrates before the illustrious Sankharama reaches, 
indeed, the abode of Sankhapanin (the Bearer of the Conch, i.e. Visnu) 
where he, being in a state of inner purity, will be respectfully welcomed by 
the great Indra followed by (the other) gods. 
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103. Bowing my head to the Lord who is the source of great happiness for the 
world, the illustrious god Rama, who is accompanied by the illustrious 
princess of Mithila and god Laksmana, I shall sing his praise in (only) too 
modest words: 


104. “O God, illustrious Raghunandana, Lord who proclaims the oneness of 
the three worlds, you who, like a great jewel, adorn your splendid dynasty, 
mine of compassion, obeisance to you whose hand chops off in play the ten 
faces of the Enemy of the Universe (i.e. ROR obeisance to you, O 
guardian of the universe . 


105. O God, obeisance to you whose glory of having churned the clotted waves 
of the milk-ocean (stirs) the heart, to you who are the unique support of 
all... , obeisance to you, illustrious Rama, who lend lustre to the group of 
lotus-like faces of Hanumat and the others, to you who are the sole root of 
bliss for the illustrious daughter of king Janaka. 


106. O God, we pay homage to you... whose anger was calmed by the flow of 
sweet words of... . (his) wife... , whose lotus-feet radiate with the lustre of 
a heap of jewels... 


> 


112. The mortal who praises Ramadeva residing on top of the Sindura 
mountain with a pure mind, to him grants... 


116. When a man has devotedly worshipped . .. and his mind is purified, what 
difficult-to-obtain (occult) power will there be that he will not obtain? 


, 
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A NEGLECTED PRE-HAN PHILOSOPHICAL TEXT: 
HO-KUAN-TZU 


By A.C. GRAHAM 
1. Text history 
2. From one hand or composite? 
3. Date 
4. The Way and the One 
5. The three Utopias 
Appendix The Tun-huang manuscript 


1. Text history 

The book which passes under the name of Ho-kuan-tzu, ‘Master of 
the pheasant cap', an otherwise unknown teacher supposedly of the third 
century Bc, éxpounds a variety of syncretism which roots the fa ?& ‘law’ 
decreed by the ruler in a Yin-Yang cosmological scheme. It is re- 
markable for presenting no less than three contradictory programmes for 
ideal government, two of them described at length and ascribed to sage 
emperors missing in orthodox historiography; one is roughly classifiable 
as Legalist, one as Yin-Yang, the third as Taoist anarchist. It attracted 
little attention until recently because of lack of evidence as to its date. 
But with the discovery in 1973 of the Ma-wang-tui manuscripts of Lao- 
tzu it was noticed that the ‘Yellow Emperor’ documents attached to 
manuscript B are closely related to it; and Wu Kuang has since pointed 
out that the first two chapters observe the taboo on the personal name of 
the Ch‘in First Emperor.! The study of its notoriously corrupt and diffi- 
cult text has been eased by a full-scale modern commentary by Chang 
Chin-ch‘eng and a thoroughly annotated German translation of the seven 
dialogue chapters by Klaus Karl Neugebauer.? It has become important 
to establish the place of Ho-kuan-tzu in the history of Chinese thought. 

The extant Ho-kuan-tzu as we find it in the Taoist Patrology consists 
of 19 chapters (p'ien &) grouped in three volumes (chiian 3&), with a 
commentary by Lu Tien {H (1042-1102). The chapters are of three 
types. 

I. Dialogues (chs. 7—9, 14, 15) in which Ho-kuan-tzu answers in- 
quiries about government or war by a certain P'ang-tzu MF. 

2. Dialogues (chs. 16, 19) in the former of which P'ang Hsüan [igh 
answers King Tao-hsiang 5&(-f8)3€ of Chao (244—236 s.c) and in the 
latter P'ang Huan # (for whose personal name Lu Tien quotes the same 
*Hsüan' as variant) answers King Wu-ling MÆ (325-299 sc) of the 
same state. P'ang Hsüan was the Chao general who defeated Yen in 242 
Bc. and led the campaign of the six states against Ch'in in 241 s.c. 

3. Essays (chs. 1—6, 10-13, 17, 18), among which ch. 12 has as one 


! Wu Kuang 157. Cf. p.506 below. 
? Chang Chin-ch'eng and Neugebauer as in finding list. 
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of its two historical illustrations the defeat of Yen in 242 Bc, the latest 
event mentioned in the book. 

Apart from P'ang Hsüan, the Shih chi mentions no one with this 
surname except P'ang Chüan š (died 341 Bc). Evidently the author of 
the book is inviting us to infer that he is the teacher of the great Chao 
general who defeated Yen and led the last concerted expedition against 
Ch'in. 

The Ming and Ch'ing printed editions have blank spaces in both the 
text and Lu Tien's commentary, showing that all derive from a single 
exemplar with defaced characters. The primary editions are the Taoist 
Patrology of the Ming Cheng-t‘ung E% period (1436-50) and the Ming 
facsimile of a Sung edition reproduced photographically in the Ssu-pu 
ts'ung-k'an. The latter has characters filling some of the blanks in the 
former; some may be conjectural restorations, but at least one is certainly 
original, since it is confirmed by a parallel in the newly discovered Ma- 
wang-tui ‘Yellow Emperor’ documents. More recent editions, such as 
the Tzu hui f of 1577, have these additional characters but also some 
conjectural restorations by the Ming editor Wang Yü EF. 

A Tun-huang manuscript of the first half of the book, with an 
anonymous commentary and a colophon dated third year of Chen-kuan Fi 
€k (629), was in private possession in the 1920s. The owner, Fu Tseng- 
hsiang [£48 (1872-1950), published the commentary, a description of 
the manuscript and photographs of the first and last page, but not the text 
itself.5 The manuscript lacks chapter titles and appears from Fu Tseng- 
hsiang's description not to distinguish the chapters at all. It carries the 
title Ho-kuan-tzu chiian shang ?& E and, although its end is intact, breaks 
off at an arbitrary point inside ch. 9, which in the standard text would be 
about midway through the book. A possible explanation would be that 
this version of Ho-kuan-tzu was divided into two chüan at halfway point 
in the continuous text. (In the standard text in 3 chitan the first covers 
only chs. 1-7.) One is reminded of the Ma-wang-tui manuscripts of the 


3 cf. footnote 36, below. Ho-kuan-tzu ch 11 is ar qot complete without 


commentary in a surviving volume of Yung-lo ta-tien KPAH (ch. 19,743), from the 
Yung-lo period (1403-1424), so earlier than the Ming Taoist Patrology. It preserves a 
passage of 222 characters which has dropped out before ASi at (ch. 11) 81/3 but is 
restored in the modern edition of Chang Chin-ch‘eng The Taoist Patrology leaves two 
blanks for it, the SPTK preserves its first chapter A; but wrongly adds Hh. This implies 
that the SPTK text had an exemplar less defaced than the Taoist Patrology, but also that the 
process of filling gaps conjecturally had already begun. Earlier in the chapter, at (ch. 11) 
76/9, the Yung-lo ta-tten agrees with the Taoist Patrology in omitting the JPE of the 
SPTK, but unlike it, does not leave blanks for the two characters. Here, as Chang notices, 
the SPTK characters fit badly and look as though they are supplied from the commentary 

^ The restorations are in the Ho-kuan-tzu p‘ing-chu ETE, reproduced in the Shih- 
tzu ch‘uan-shu. This has notes by Wang Yu, one of which on p 6 acknowledges the first 
restoration as his own Sometimes one graph is restored where the SPTK edition has two 
blank spaces; then one space is still left blank The Tzu-hui edition of 1577 eliminates 
these blanks (although not those where no restoration was made), and seems therefore to be 
later, in spite of the fact that Yen Ling-feng (v. 2, 397) records no edition of Wang Yu’s 
corrected text before 1625 I have failed to find evidence of the date of this Wang Yu + 
=, style Yung-ch'1 KÊR, of Fukien. 

5 Fu, op. cit. The manuscript may be presumed lost with the fall of the Kuo-min-tang 
regime. In mainland China the Tun-huang yi-shu tsung-mu so-yin, 328 lists it among 
dispersed manuscripts; in Taiwan Yen Ling-feng (v. 2, 391f.) notes only that it was 
formerly in Fu Tseng-hsiang’s collection A Tun-huang manuscript of the whole book has 
also been reported, but 1s a bibliographical ghost springing from a hasty reading of Tun- 
huang yt-shu tsung-mu so-yin, 486 (Neugebauer, 1, 7, 11) 
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Lao-tzu, which divide into two parts but not into the 81 stanzas of the 
standard text. Although the seven dialogue chapters are integral wholes, 
the divisions which give the appearance of consecutive essays deserve, 
therefore, to be treated with some suspicion. Most chapter titles give the 
impression of having been chosen by an editor from a word or pair of 
words at the beginning, end, or somewhere in the middle. 


Chüan 1 
Ch. 1 (Po hsuan 1&3) po hsüan 2/3 
2 (Chu hsi 336) hsi 4/5 
3 (Yeh hsing 1€13) yeh hsing 7/8 
4 (T'ien tse Ril) t'ien chih 2 tse 12/5 
5 (Huan liu Xii) huan liu 25/8 
6 (Tao tuan Ww) tuan .. . tao 28/1f 
7 (Chin tie EK) tie 37/1 
Chüan 2 
Ch. 8 (Tu wan BB) tu wan 46/5 
9 (Wang fu £3) wang fu 60/2 
10 (T*ai hung 2838) t'ai hung 65/5 
11 (T‘ai lu 383%) t'ai... t'ai 74/8 
Chüan 3 
Ch. 12 (Shih ping tts) ping 82/4 
13 (Pei chih 485) chih . . . pei 94/5 
14 (Ping cheng FEL) ping 94/7 
15 (Hsüeh wen SY) hsüeh wen 97/2 


16 (Shih hsien SEL) — 

17 (Tien ch'üan Xii) t'ien ch'üan 111/10 
18 (Neng t'ien REX) neng t'1en 114/7 

19 (Wu-ling wang HEE) Wu-ling wang 119/3 


Ho-kuan-tzu in 3 chüan is entered in the table of contents of the lost 
Tzu ch'ao F$ of Yu Chung-jung iff (476—549),5 and appears under 
the Taoist school in the bibliographies of the Sui, T'ang and Sung 
histories. The Ch'ün shu chih yao #2 of Wei Cheng $24 presented 
in 631, has extracts from chs. 1, 2 and 16, including the chapter titles. 
There are no references to a version in 2 chiian with a commentary earlier 
than Lu Tien's, such as we have in the Tun-huang manuscript. 
We have, however, no confirmation before Lu Tien's commentary that all 
19 chapters were present in the 3-chitan version. An account of the book 
by Han Yü f (768-824) which quotes chs. 1 and 15 with their titles, 
gives the number of chapters as 16;? the Ch'ung wen tsung mu $&X 8E 
(presented in 1042) gives it as 15.? 


6 In the table of contents reproduced by Kao Ssu-sun (chin-shih 1184), mu H 10B/9. 

7 The figure is *16' in Han Yü's note as it stands at the head of Lu Tien's Ho-kuan- 
tzu (also as cited by Ch'en Chen-sun 280), and Lu Tien himself notes (preface 2/3) that it 
implies that Han Yu had an incomplete text. The figure has been corrected to ‘19’ in Han 
Yu's collected works (Han Ch'ang-li ch'uan-chi, (ch. 11) 283). 

š Ch'ung-wen tsung-mu, 136. Bruce Wilhams, whose thesis became available to me 
only at proof stage, gives a detailed account of the text history (Williams, 37-43, 72-113). 
He has a very persuasive explanation of the different numbers of chapters given by T'ang 
and later authorities. There is firm testimony that the 15—chapter version covered chs. 1-15 
(Williams, 173f., nn. 294-96). The 16—chapter version mentioned by Han Yu seems to have 
belonged to a compilation of Mo-tzu chs. 1-13, the 19-chapter Ho-kuan-tzu and 19 
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Before Ap 500 firm evidence is lacking. The Han bibliography has 
four possibly relevant entries: 


Han shu (ch. 30) 1730 (Taoist) ‘Ho-kuan-tzu, 1 p‘ien’, with the note: 
‘A man of Ch‘u, lived deep in the mountains, wore a pheasant cap’ (1$ 
A, RW, PS62528). 

1739 (Verticalist and horizontalist) ‘P‘ang Hsiian, 2 p‘ien’. 

1757 (Militarist) Ho-kuan-tzu listed among titles deleted from this 
section as duplicated elsewhere. 

1757 (Militarist) ‘P‘ang Hsüan, 3 p'ien'. 


Assuming that, as in the Tun-huang manuscript, there were no 
chapter divisions, a Ho-kuan-tzu in one p‘ien would be a scroll of 
bamboo strips which might cover an indefinite number of the present 
chapters, although hardly the whole book. Some of the present text 
might -also come from the P‘ang Hsitan book or books. But in the 
absence of direct references to Ho-kuan-tzu during the Han outside the 
bibliography itself, it must be acknowledged that external evidence is 
firm only from about ap 500. 


2. From one hand or composite? 
Needham, summarizing information supplied by Haloun, writes of 
Ho-kuan-tzu: 


This work is extremely difficult to date because it is highly 
composite; much of it must be about —fourth century, and most is not 
later than the Later Han (c. +second century), but about a seventh of 
it is an incorporated commentary of the +fourth or +fifth. By the 
+seventh century the text was more or less as we now have it.? 


Unfortunately, Haloun never published his evidence. The incor- 
porated commentary is presumably that of the Tun-huang manuscript; 
here, as will be explained in the appendix to this paper, I believe that 
Haloun was misled by an error of Fu Tseng-hsiang. Others who doubt 
the unity of the book, such as Wu Kuang, have generally limited 
themselves to identifying chapters which may be from P‘ang 
Hsüan. The two chapters which stand out most distinctly from the rest of 
the book are chs. 16 and 19. In these we meet, not ‘P‘ang-tzu’, but 
‘P‘ang Hsüan' and ‘P‘ang Huan’, the latter addressing an earlier king of 
Chao and so presumably an earlier member of the same family. Instead 
of asking questions of Ho-kuan-tzu, P‘ang Hsiian and P‘ang Huan them- 
selves answer the questions of the king. The two chapters show none of 
the cosmological theorizing characteristic of Ho-kuan-tzu. The answer in 
ch. 16 consists of two stories; elsewhere in the book, stories are cons- 
picuous by their absence. Finally, the chapter titles are distinctive. It 
will be seen from our table of chapter titles!! that the principle is to 


unknown essays mentioning Han and post-Han events, current during the T'ang and Sung 
(Williams, 87-9) Assuming that the divisions between sections were unmarked, readers 
could easily suppose that the Ho-kuan-tzu section ended with the last reference to Ho- 
kuan-tzu (ch. 15) or the last to P'ang Hsüan (ch 16). The 19-chapter version now current 
is unlikely to be an extract from this compilation, the attestation of which is much later than 
the earliest quotations from chs. 16—19 (listed Williams, 256). 

? Needham, n, 547 

10 Wu Kuang, 154-6. 

! cf. p 499 above. 
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sum up the guiding thought by a two-word title, with one or both words 
taken from the body of the chapter. The sharing of one word with the 
chapter may in some cases be coincidental; but the only clear exceptions 
to the principle are chs. 16 and 19, the former with neither word occur- 
ring in the text, and the latter with a three-word title which 1s not a 
summary of the thought but a proper name. We infer that these two 
chapters, and perhaps others, were added after the system of titles had 
been organized. This would be before 631, since the Ch‘iin shu chih yao 
extracts from ch. 16; but the Ho-kuan-tzu in 16 p‘ien known to Han Yii 
could well be a survival from the stage before the borrowing from P‘ang 
Hsüan. If so, there might be a third chapter taken from the same source; 
Wu Kuang has proposed to identify it as the first part of ch. 12 (as far as 
86/3... MAREE AAAtE). But here we run up against the difficulty that 
outside chs. 16 and 19 the chapters of Ho-kuan-tzu are remarkably homo- 
geneous in style and tied together by parallels and cross-references. Ch. 
12 begins with the cosmological theorizing characteristic of Ho-kuan-tzu 
but missing in chs. 16 and 19; and one sentence (82/3 WIWI. KEAT 
fate ‘East, West, South, North, so shape and name can be trusted’) is 
hardly intelligible without comparison with ch. 5, where the rigour of 
government by law and by the fitting of shape to name is compared with 
the precision of the handle of the Dipper moving round the cardinal 
points throughout the year. I have noticed no phrases linking with the 
two probable P'ang Hsüan chapters, but many linking both parts of the 
chapter to the rest of the book. 


(Former part) 83/1 #448 ‘wine seller’. Also (ch. 4) 10/2. 

83/6 Phrases with su *& and Asien 2 ‘beforehand’ as parallels. Also 
(ch. 6) 31/7, (ch. 10) 70/1. 

84/1 TIAS RS (=t) ‘does not act directly from his true feelings.’ Cf. 
(ch. 2) 5/2 REM TE ‘does not enact them directly from his true 
feelings.''? 

84/2 PA ‘chilled at the heart and standing isolated.’ Also (ch. 7) 
36/4, (ch. 13) 92/10. 


(Latter part) 86/3f. MOAT. AAE ‘draw up troops in accordance 
with the Five Processes, go to war in accordance with the Five Notes.' 
Also (ch. 17) 111/10. 

86/4f. MER, Hr ‘in generating and maturing kind by kind, 
the use of the One is unlimited.’ Also (ch. 11) 80/1. Cf. (ch. 17) 110/6. 

86/8 ARW ‘in use does not deteriorate.’ Also (ch. 3) 8/8. 

88/3 ite ‘vague and vast, featureless.’ Cf. (ch. 3) Xt 

. SMH ‘Vast! Vague! . . . It reverts to the featureless.’ 

90/2f. #FI ‘surface of gong’ (?). Also (ch. 9) 64/9. 


Such chapter connexions would not necessarily prove the unity of 
most of the book; it might, for example, turn out that the interconnexions 
link chapters within distinct blocks. Neugebauer has explored this possi- 
bility. He sees the essays and dialogues as alternating in six blocks. 


12? For this idiom cf. Li ch SPPY (T'an kung B) 3/8A. ARIS IITS, AU 
34th ‘There is acting directly on one's genuine feelings, which is the way of the 
barbarian' 

7 Neugebauer, 23-37 
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Block 1 (essays), chs. 1-6 
2 (dialogues), chs. 7-9 
3 (essays), chs. 10—13 
4 (dialogues), chs. 14—16 
5 (essays), chs. 17, 18 
6 (dialogue), ch. 19. 


Neugebauer presents a table of correspondences between chapters, which 
allowing for overlaps amount to 15.'4 His most striking result is that all 


: are within Blocks 1-3. He infers that chs. 14—19 are additions to Ho- 


kuan-tzu, and that not only chs. 16 and 19 but the P'ang-tzu dialogues 
chs. 14, 15 are likely to come from P'ang Hsüan. But this type of 
argument has the difficulty that the correspondences which catch one's 
attention in studying a text are almost inevitably incomplete. The 
impression that there are no correspondences with Blocks 4—6 quickly 
fades as one collects further examples. We put after each chapter number 
the number of lines in the chapter (as printed in the Tzu hui), in order to 
show the relative frequency of correspondences. 


Ch. 14 (24 lines) 

94/7 X HU A ‘make it Heaven, make it Earth, make it Man.’ 
Also (ch. 4) 17/8, where the first Z is corrupted to Hy. 

Ch. 15 (34) 

97/4 Jii ‘Nine Ways’. Also (ch. 8) 44/8. 

98/6f. RSH tE ‘one or other a myriad times more martial, 
glorious, heroic or splendid.' Cf. 118/8f. below. 

99/10 HEB (=E) ME “If indeed(?) it is like this.’ Also (ch. 13) 
93/7. 

Ch. 16 (28) 
Ch. 17 (98) 

105/8 WEZA, ARZE ‘There is warfare without armies, 
mourning without robes.’ Also (ch. 13) 92/4. 

110/6, 111/10. Parallels with chs. 11, 12 noted above. 

Ch. 18 (55) 

113/7 M&A ‘disperse in any direction.’ Also (ch. 8) 43/7. 

114/5 RA ZISA ‘the about to be so which there not yet is.’ Cf. (ch. 
7) 39/1 ARE ‘what is about to be so and there not yet is.’ 

115/7 BARKER, 4 4506% ‘Pictures cannot contain it, names cannot 
pick it out." Also (ch. 3) 7/4. 

116/2 RAMME, MHA. Xd I. MARAZ. ‘Though 
born later than Heaven and Earth he knows their beginning, though 
perishing ahead of Heaven and Earth he knows their end.’ Also with 
slight variations (ch. 11) 78/1f. 

118/8f. WEA AERLE, BTABHSER., WAAR. ‘One whose 
potency is a myriad times other men’s one calls glorious, a thousand 
times heroic, a hundred times splendid.” Also (ch. 1) 3/1f. Cf. 98/6f. 
above. 

Ch. 19 (25) 

120/10 747 ‘walking by night’ (action which is Yin rather than 

Yang). Also (ch. 3) 7/8 and chapter title. 


^ Neugebauer, 273-5. 
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The value of this kind of evidence is cumulative, and a single 
example not peculiar to Ho-kuan-tzu carries no weight. We may, there- 
fore, ignore the ‘walking by night’ of the last chapter, a phrase found 
also in the same technical sense in a passage in Kuan-tzu and an echo of 
it in Huai-nan-tzu.5 These additions to Neugebauer's listing therefore 
help to confirm the rejection of chs. 16 and 19 as intrusions from P'ang 
Hsüan. In ch. 14 the phrases ‘make it Heaven’, ‘make it Earth’, ‘make it 
Man’ are also found in Kuan-tzu, although not as a single sentence.'© We 
might, therefore, extend the same charity to ch. 14, and follow 
Neugebauer in removing it to P'ang Hsüan, if there were positive 
evidence for doing so; but with the collapse of the presumption that the 
whole of chs. 14—19 is extraneous it remains acceptable as part of Ho- 
kuan-tzu. 

The interconnectedness of nearly all chapters is further confirmed if 
we examine another claim of Neugebauer's, that the essay Blocks 1 and 
3 have correspondences with the dialogue Block 2 but not with each 
other." The 15 correspondences of his list fall into four groups: 


Inside chs. 7-9 4 
Chs. 7-9 with 1—6 3 
Chs. 7-9 with 10-13 6 
Chs. 7—9 with both 2 


But there are also correspondences of chs. 1—6 with chs. 10—13, some of 
which we have already noticed in discussing ch. 12. 


(ch. 10) 65/6ff., (ch. 11) 75/1 AE ‘Nine Majesties’. Also (ch. 4) 
11/4. 
(ch. 10) 70/1, (ch. 12) 83/6, su and Asien parallel. An example in ch. 
6 noted above. 

(ch. 11) 77/2 RIBS ‘complete achievement, fulfil task.’ Also (ch. 
3)7/3. 

(ch. 12) 83/1, 84/1, 86/8, 88/3. Parallels with chs. 2, 3, 4 noted 
above. 

(ch. 13) 93/9f. BAUME, WEE. NIME. ith. ‘That the worthy 
do not necessarily succeed is the times, that the inadequate do not 
necessarily fail is destiny.’ Cf. (ch. 5) 22/2 M2, BAAS, ROSA 
5k. ‘In what destiny establishes, the worthy do not necessarily succeed, 
the inadequate do not necessarily fail.' 


Such interconnexions, even when there is an undeniably significant 
clustering, do not prove unity of authorship; a master may be echoed 
verbally by a disciple, or even by a commentator many centuries later. 
However, as far as internal evidence is concerned, homogeneity of 
language and thought is all we have to go on in accepting an ancient text 
as a unity. Apart from the puzzle of the three conflicting Utopias, for 
which we shall offer another explanation in the last part of this paper, we 
have, at least for the present, as much reason to assume unity of 
authorship (except for chs. 16 and 19) as with any other ancient Chinese 
text. 


15 Kuan-tzu, BSS (ch. 2) 1/5, annotated (ch 64) 3/33. Huai-nan hung-lieh chi-chieh 
(ch. 6) 6/5A 

6 Kuan-tzu, (ch. 55) 3/14. 

"7 Neugebauer, 29, 
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3. Date 

A book bearing the name of a pre-Han philosopher but firmly attested 
only from about Ap 500 may well belong to a quite different stage in the 
history of Chinese thought, the philosophical revival after the fall of the 
Han. Such a text, whatever its philosophical value, becomes usable only 
when dated sufficiently firmly to establish its intellectual context. 
Examples are Lieh-tzu (c. Ap. 300) and Yin Wen tzu #3, the latter 
visible in a clear perspective only since it was recognized as cognate with 
the Lao-tzu chih-lüeh TW of Wang Pi £ii (ap 220-49). But the 
instinct of scholars suspicious of Ho-kuan-tzu has always been against so 
late a dating. Hu Ying-lin WE (1551-1602) said that Ho-kuan-tzu ‘is 
hardly acceptable as a writing from the Warring Kingdoms', but 'seems 
not to be within the capabilities of someone of the Later Han or after'. 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao ZÉ8Xi8 recorded his impression that ‘it seems not to be 
from a hand of the Wei, Chin or later. ... Although it is not necessarily 
the original work in the Han bibliography, it is still close to antiquity, 
not to be classed with the forged Kuan-yin-tzu BAF or forged Kuei- 
ku-tzu BEF.’ Lü Ssu-mien BAW judged that ‘decidedly it is not some- 
thing which a post-Han person would be able to write. Evidently it is not 
the original work in the Han bibliography, but on the other hand certainly 
it is an ancient book.'!? The general opinion seems to be that it has the 
feel of a book of the Han, perhaps the Former Han, but not of earlier or 
later periods. In denying that it is earlier than the Han Chinese scholars 
may, however, be the prisoners of a false dichotomy, that Ho-kuan-tzu 
either should read as though contemporary with Mo-tzu or Chuang-tzu 
among the unorthodox texts of the Warring Kingdoms, or else is a Han 
forgery. A book ascribed to the teacher of P‘ang Hsiian which mentions 
his victory over Yen is not pretending to be earlier than 242 s.c It is at 
best only marginally pre-Han, from the time when the blending of Yin- 
Yang with Legalism, Taoism and Confucianism which one thinks of as 
characteristically Han had already appeared in the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu (c. 
240 Bc). The question is whether or not Ho-kuan-tzu is one of the foun- 
dation documents from this turning-point in Chinese intellectual history. 

Between the supposed date of Ho-kuan-tzu and, for example, the 
forgery of Lieh-tzu (c. Ap. 300) there is half a millennium of philo- 
sophical, cultural and linguistic change. Chinese scholars were sensitive 
to the difference long before they noticed criteria for testing it. Their 
impression that Ho-kuan-tzu comes from earlier rather than later in the 
half millennium deserves respect, and is verifiable in the first place by 
the linguistic tests which have become available over the last few 
decades. We have already noticed the peculiar particle combination 
wei-wu HEE, 8 common in the core chapters of Mo-tzu, which appears 
in Ho-kuan-tzu chs. 13 and 15.? In an earlier paper?! I offered 10 ling- 
uistic tests which confirm the intuition of Chinese scholars (not at that 
time widely shared by Westerners) that Lieh-tzu is a late text. All of 
these tell in favour of Ho-kuan-tzu. As in pre-Han usage generally, the 
ist person pronoun wu #' is never object except when inverted in 


negative sentences; k'o BJ and tsu Æ are followed by passive but not 


'5 cf. Daor, 44ff 

19 For the views of these three scholars, see Chang Hsin-ch'eng, 861—5. 
20 cf p.502 above. 

?! "The date and composition of Lreh-rzu’. in G., Studies, 216-82. 
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active verbs; hsiang #B marks action which is reciprocal, not of one agent 
only on the other; yen 3$ is equivalent to yi chih Z2; and there are no 
cases of the negative verb wang È ‘have not’ with an object, of tu 4$ 
‘completely’, of injunctive ch'ieh H, of cho 3$ as verbal suffix, or of 
inverted pronoun object in an affirmative sentence. Of especial interest 
is the negative fu #6, of which there are 64 examples widely distributed 
throughout the book. From the Analects down to Huai-nan-tzu a verb 
negated by fu (or by wu 2J, of which Ho-kuan-tzu has few examples) is 
generally objectless but transitive, as though an object chih Z were 
understood; when it does have an object this is generally chih itself. By 
100 Bc this practice is breaking down in the Shih-chi; by the time of 
Lieh-tzu it is extinct. Ho-kuan-tzu is faithful to pre-Han usage of fu and 
wu, as in four parallel passages of which we quote the last: 


(ch. 18) 115/2f. HEARRE. ROS pl S X bB + S e 
“Those who get the Way by which to survive, Heaven can preserve; 
those who get the Way by which to perish, Heaven cannot preserve.’ 


There are two examples with object chih, but only one with another 
object: 


(ch. 8) 46/9 BAA, FREE BIA c 
‘If men of worth are not utilized, one cannot cause the state to 
benefit(?).' 


But the syntax is questionable; one should perhaps reverse the last 
two characters and translate °. . . one cannot charge them to benefit the 
state,” Neugebauer, without emending, translates: 'Bedient man sich der 
Würdigen nicht, dann kann man sie (auch) nicht dazu bringen, dass dem 
Staat genutzt wird.'? 

Before proceeding further we must consider the genre to which the 
book belongs.  Ho-kuan-tzu is not, like the major philosophers from 
Confucius downwards, the leader of a school who teaches publicly umder 
his own name and seeks audience with princes. Ho-kuan-tzu belongs to 
the special class of esoteric books written under a pseudonym presumed 
to hide the identity of a mysterious recluse from whom some great man 
learned his secrets. The supreme example is Lao-tzu (‘The old master’), 
of which the title evokes that Old Tan of whom the only recorded pre-' 
Han legend is that Confucius visited him to listen to his teaching.? 
Others are Chi jan 3134 (‘Plan so’), teacher of that Fan Li who brought 
victory to King Kou-chien of Yiieh (496-65 Bc), and Kuei-ku-tzu WET 
(‘Master of the valley of ghosts’), teacher of the great diplomats Su 
Ch‘in and Chang Yi. Similarly Ho-kuan-tzu (‘Master of the pheasant 
cap’) appears as teacher of the Chao general P‘ang Hsüan. The pheasant 
cap was worn as a military cap under the Han, and its origin ascribed to 
none other than that King Wu-ling of Chao whom P'ang Huan advises in 
Ho-kuan-tzu ch. 19. There is, however, the interesting difference that 
while Confucius, Fan Li, Su Ch'in and Chang Yi remained exemplary 
figures throughout Chinese history, P'ang Hsüan was soon almost for- 
gotten. His fame as victor over Yen and leader of the last concerted 
campaign against Ch'in would hardly have outlasted the consolidation of 


Neugebauer, 121. 
cf. ‘The origins of the legend of Lao Tan’, G., Studies, 111-24. 
* Hou Han shu (chih 3s 30) 3670 Cf. Ch'ien Mu, 485. 
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the Han dynasty; the Shih chi has only three brief references to him.?5 
Yet apart from Ho-kuan-tzu we have the evidence of the Han biblio- 
graphy that two books were circulating under his own name. This 
suggests that neither Ho-kuan-tzu nor the two P‘ang Hsiian books can be 
much later than 200 pc It would also explain why Ho-kuan-tzu soon fell 
into obscurity and the P‘ang Hsiian books disappeared; 1n tying the books 
to the fortunes of the temporarily famous general, their authors had 
backed the wrong horse. 

There is no reason to suppose that ‘Ho-kuan-tzu’ is anything but the 
author's invented pseudonym. Even the little biography we quoted from 
the Han bibliography?$ contains nothing not derivable from the book 
itself. The description of Ho-kuan-tzu as ‘a man of Ch'u' would be 
inferred from the use in ch. 9 of the Ch'u titles chu-kuo fi and ling-yin 
SF for the two highest offices. These titles have long been noticed as 
the most striking evidence in the book of early date; ch. 9 at least must 
have been written, either before the fall of Ch‘u in 223 nc, or during the 
Ch'in-Han interregnum (209-202 Bc), when there was a chu-kuo under 
King Huai f of Ch'u (208-206 Bc), puppet of Hsiang Yü.” But this 
does not prove that the author was a man of Ch'u, any more than the 
pheasant cap and the appeal to P'ang Hsüan prove that he was a man of 
Chao. A more plausible inference, from all these facts taken together, is 
that he supported the vertical alliance against Ch'in. The great state in 
the vertical alliance was Ch‘u, but in its last anti-Ch'in campaign in 241 
BC the commander-in-chief was P'ang Hsüan of Chao. The author might 
for example, like Hsün-tzu in his later years, be a man of Chao serving 
Ch'u. During the interregnum Chao itself was in the realm of Hsiang Yü 
of Ch'u. 

A decisive new contribution is Wu Kuang's observation that chs. 1 
and 2 avoid a Ch'in taboo. They have no examples of cheng E, 
personal name of the First Emperor, or its homophone cheng iE, but there 
are two cases of tuan ij, the taboo substitute for the latter. The two 
cheng are very common throughout the rest of the book; apart from the 
two P'ang Hsüan chapters, the only one which lacks both characters is 
ch. 15. Tuan replaces cheng ‘correct’ in both ch. 1 and ch. 2: 


(ch. 1) 2/1 "Hte, SQABRBH TE, 

"The "ruler" is the one who corrects the shen ming.' (Contrast (ch. 
10) 65/6 EH Z5 ‘He is the one who corrects the positions of the 
shen ming.’) 


(ch. 2) 4/4 HL, mE. 


This second sentence is obscure as it stands and not at first sight firm 
evidence of taboo substitution. But it happens that one can offer a 
triumphant vindication of Wu Kuang's proposal from one of the Ma- 
wang-tui ‘Yellow Emperor’ documents, the Tao fa Ñ. Immediately 
after two parallels with Ho-kuan-tzu noted by the editors there is another 
which they overlooked: 


35 Shih cht, (ch 34) 1560, (ch. 43) 1831, (ch 81) 2450. 

76 cf. p.500 above. 

27 Shih chi, (ch 16) 768 

78 Wu Kuang, 157 Three chapters of Han Fer tzu (chs 6, 16, 20) observe the same 
taboo (Lau, 236-240). 
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Ching fa 3/4 iESB X (2 2), ii ceo» HK. 
*When the regular and the irregular are in position, the names and 
titles do not depart from them.’ 


Because of the short duration of the Ch'in dynasty this taboo 
evidence is especially valuable. There is some dispute as to whether the 
taboo may sometimes have been observed during the reign of the First 
Emperor, but it was enforced only between his death in 210 sc. and the 
Second Emperor's in 207 B c 229 It follows that the first two chapters were 
written before 207 sc., and that if as we suggested most of the book is a 
unity, the rest of it was written either before 210 Bc or not long after 207 
BC. 

We may find further evidence of date in the correlations of sets of 
four and five with the Wu hsing 447 ‘Five Processes’. The correlations 
which later became standard are those of the calendrical chapters of the 
Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu (c. 240 Bc), canonized for the Confucian tradition 
through their reproduction during the Han as the ‘Monthly orders’ of the 
Record of ceremony. Ho-kuan-tzu, like the calendrical chapters of Kuan- 
tzu,? belongs to a time before the system became fixed. 


Directions East South Centre West North 

Seasons Spring Summer - Autumn Winter 

Notes (standard) Chiao Chih Kung Shang Yü 
(Ho-kuan-tzu Chih Yü Kung Shang Chiao 


(ch. 10) 70f.) 


Tsou Yen’s conquest cycle of the Five Potencies (Wu te 71%), by 
which according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien?! the First Emperor justified his rule, 
is mentioned at the beginning of ch. 8: 


(Ch. 8) 39/8-40/3 X fib, HB. WRMAER, KEMKER. 
RRR. PRAIA HAR. MARIE, TOTRRHUHUAEAK. KK 
FE, RUEREXERDUXL BERR, ERARA. BURURA. 

‘Heaven is shen, Earth ıs shape. Earth being damp fire is generated 
from it, Heaven being dry water is generated from it. When laws are 
harsh and punishment biased shen is damp; and if shen is damp Heaven 
does not generate water. When notes are . . .? and music subverted shape 
is dry; and if shape is dry Earth does not generate fire. If fire and water 
are not generated, Yin and Yang cannot perfect the ch‘i, measurement 
cannot perfect organization, the Five Conquests cannot perfect positional 
advantage, the myriad things cannot perfect their kinds.’ 


In the conquest cycle Chou reigns by the potency of fire, Ch‘in by 
the potency of water. This is surely an anti-Ch‘in declaration that the 
harsh laws of Ch'in prevent the generation of water by which it reigns, 
just as the decay of music undermined Chou by interfering with the 
generation of fire. The same anti-Ch‘in point may be suspected in (ch. 


? cf. Beck, op cit. Lau holds that the taboo as observed under the First Emperor 
(Lau, 222, 224). Williams does not discuss the taboo, but turns out to have been ahead of 
me in noticing the overlooked Ma-wang-tu parallel to (ch. 2) 4/4 (Williams, p 217, n. 43). 

9 cf. G., Studies, Yin-Yang, 84-8. 

9 Shih chi, (ch. 6) 237f. 

* Blank graph. 
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10) 70/2: ‘If the use of law is incorrect, the dark potency will not be 
perfected’ (FRAFIE, ZER). Although Asüan te 'dark(/mysterious) 
potency’ is common in Lao-tzu and elsewhere, it may not be a coinci- 
dence that the colour corresponding to water is black, for which Ho- 
kuan-tzu (ch. 17) 108/7 in correlating colours with seasons uses Asüan. 

Another chapter which is surely pre-Han is ch. 7, which discusses at 
length the problem of why a certain unnamed state has just now lost its 
dominant position in spite of its military superiority. There is enough 
detail to tempt one to try to 1dentify the historical event. Without risking 
an identification, one can say at least that the chapter must be either pre- 
Ch'in or from the Ch'in-Han interregnum. 

The only positive argument which has been urged against the early 
date of the book (in particular by Huang Yün-mei 2A) is that it 
borrows extensively from later writings. There are substantial parallels 
between chs. 1 and 13 and the Chan kuo ts‘e WES (second century Bc) 
and between ch. 13 and the Fu-niao fu BIK of Chia Yi Eig (200-168 
B.C). To these we must now add the many parallels with the 'Yellow 
Emperor’ documents on Ma-wang-tui manuscript B of Lao-tzu; the 
manuscript is dated on taboo grounds to the reign of Hui-ti Ha (194-188 
Bc), and the documents themselves originally (which use the Ch'in term 
ch'ien shou $} for the common people) cannot be much earlier. 
However, as the Ssu-k'u ch'üan-shu editors already observed, passages 
shared with other texts are no proof that it is Ho-kuan-tzu which is the 
borrower. A point of interest is that all these texts date from within a few 
decades of 200 Bc, which might be taken as further evidence that 
Ho-kuan-tzu comes from the same period. The book may well have been 
widely read and quoted before the fading of P'ang Hsüan's reputation 
during the second century Bc The ‘Yellow Emperor’ documents give an 
especially strong impression of belonging to the same intellectual climate 
as Ho-kuan-tzu. Their editors note no less than 20 parallels of varying 
length, a figure exceeded only by parallels with Kuan-tzu and with the 
overlapping pair Huai-nan-tzu and Wen-tzu XF.” With the addition of 
the further example we noted earlier, the parallels are distributed over 
12 of the 19 chapters of Ho-kuan-tzu (chs. 1, 2, 4, 6-10, 12, 14, 15, 17). 
The relationship is of common concepts as well as common passages. 
Thus the combination ming li 438 ‘names and patterns’, familiar in Neo- 
Taoist philosophy after ap. 200, appears both in Ho-kuan-tzu (ch. 11) 
75/3-5 and in the ‘Yellow Emperor’ document which has Ming li as 
title. Another of the documents has the title Wu cheng HiJE(=iX) ‘Five 
Governings', and uses the term in a sentence with a Ho-kuan-tzu parallel. 


Ching fa 54 HEBA, Da 

*When the Five Governings have been displayed, use them to direct 
the Five Luminaries.’ 

Ho-kuan-tzu (ch. 8) 44/6 WEEE, DAT] HH 

"Therefore display the Five Governings and use them to direct the 
Five Luminaries.'?6 


3 Chang Hsin-ch'eng, 865-7. 

34 Ching fa, 167-89. 

55 cf. p.507 above. 

36 Here the graph FJ is blank in the Taoist Patrology but present in the SPTK and the 
later editions. It is confirmed by the parallel in the Ma-wang-tui manuscript, where the 
graph is clearly legible in the facsimile (Ma-wang-tut Han mu pai shu, vol. 1, in column 
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Ho-kuan-tzu proceeds to enumerate the Five Governings, but the 
‘Yellow Emperor’ document assumes them as known. 

We conclude that Ho-kuan-tzu was written during the last decades 
before the victory of Han in 202 s.c. The chapters would not necessa-ily 
be written at the same stage in this period of rapid and violent chanze. 
We shall return to this question when we offer an explanation of the 
differences between the three Utopias. 


4. The Way and the One 

Where does our dating put Ho-kuan-tzu in the philosoph:zcal 
tradition? The book never cites authorities, even the Songs or Documerts, 
and never mentions any school or thinker, even Confucius or Lao-tzu. 
This seems to be characteristic of the pseudonymous texts, Lao-tzu, Kuzi- 
ku-tzu, Chi-jan; one might even guess that the pseudonyms serve. to 
attract attention to thought which lacks the backing of any organized 
school. More remarkably, it does not ascribe its doctrines to the 
commonly recognized pre-dynastic emperors; it has sage emperors of its 
own, the Ch'eng-chiu HS of ch. 9 and the Chiu huang AE ‘Nine 
Majesties’ of chs. 10 and 11. Ku Chieh-kang RRZBB| showed that the 
most ancient emperors entered the tradition as representatives of :he 
ideals of different schools, starting with the Confucian Yao and Shur?’ 
In Ho-kuan-tzu, which made too little impact for its concoctions to enter 
official historiography, we may recognize an aborted effort in the same 
direction. 

We meet in Ho-kuan-tzu the Legalist concepts of law and of fitting 
shape to name (hsing ming 72%), Yin-Yang and Five Process cosmolczy, 
a moralism without anything specifically Confucian or Mohist, and rre- 
quent echoes of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu. These are the sort of influences 
which were circulating around the time of the Ch‘in — the Legalism of 
statesmen, the cosmology of diviners, physicians and the magicians who 
were promising the First Emperor eternal life, and the unsectarian 
moralism of the public inscriptions. Such currents had already bzen 
running together in the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu (c. 240 &.c) and Shih-tzu FT 
(probably of the same period). During the Han this syncretism soon 
becomes centred on Lao-tzu and the doctrine of wu wei RA ‘daing 
nothing’, first as the teaching of the Ma-wang-tui ‘Yellow Emperor’ 
documents presumed to be the Huang-Lao W current in the second 
century Bc. With the classification of the Six Schools by Ssu-ma T‘an Bj 
HE (died 110 Bc) a Lao-tzu-centred syncretism, whether or not 
associated with the Yellow Emperor, comes under the heading of Tco- 
chia 383% ‘Taoist school’. Ho-kuan-tzu, although entered under the 
Taoist school in the historical bibliographies, was reclassified as ‘Mixed 
school’ by the Ssu-k‘u ch'üan-shu editors, and as our dating would 12ad 
us to expect, it is not Lao-tzu-centred. It does not teach wu wei and it 
calls the ultimate source of things not the Way but the One (yi —). 
Forke in his history of Chinese philosophy was quite right in classing 
Ho-kuan-tzu with Shih-tzu and the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu as die 
Eklektiker’ .38 


91B, p. 7). This is important in showing that the text is less defaced in the SPTK thaa in 
the Taoist Patrology (cf. n. 3 above). 

Y? Ku shih pien, vol. 1, 105-50. 

38 Forke, 528-37. 
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Identifying the source of things not as the Way (still conceived only 
as their path) but as Yi ‘the One’ or T'ai-yi K— ‘the Supreme One’ is 
characteristic of the earlier syncretism, in Ho-kuan-tzu, Lü-shih ch'un- 
ch'iu and also Shih-tzu, as far as one can judge from its surviving 
fragments.” It no doubt reflects the drive towards unified government in 
a reunited empire, and is the philosophical counterpart of the cult of 
T'ai-yi as the supreme God officially instituted in-113 Bc The Lü-shih 
ch'un-ch'iu only once mentions the Way as the ultimate source, and 
immediately adds: ‘The “Way” is the utmost quintessence, which cannot 
be deemed a shape, cannot be deemed a name; forcing a name on it one 
calls it the Supreme One’. (WEZ. AWA, PYAR. RAS 
«A», WA~). 

For Ho-kuan-tzu as for the Confucian Hsün-tzu the Way embraces 
both the morally neutral course of Heaven and Earth, which brings 
success to some and failure to others irrespective of their moral worth, 
and the moral course adjusted to the course of Heaven and Earth which 
the sages have laid down for man. The One which is the starting-point of 
all paths will itself be on the paths, but the appropriate metaphor for that 
is not 'Way' but 'gate'. 


(ch. 18) 115/7 BBB VRS (= IE) tE, BAAS. MERRER, 52 JP BE 
B DRHIEHECRUS, KAIZER, USAMA Sh. BARA, Hi 
A iit Fp Fath o 

‘The Way is what sagehood makes serve it, what arrival at the utmost 
grasps. Arriving by it at that which no picture can contain nor name pick 
out, at that of which the mouth cannot convey the idea nor description 
establish the appearance, it is the gate which is the image of what the 
Way is like. Worthy and inadequate, foolish and wise, issue from it; it 
lets them out and in without differentiating between them.’ 


Things as they follow the Way of Heaven and Earth rise and fall 
according to their shih # ‘positional advantage/disadvantage’ within the 
li Œ ‘patterns’. 


(ch. 18) 114/10 #4S38D 2 BREL, HABER MHA. . 
Hii XR. ASMUCSKARGL. RRA, FOR. 

‘What gets the Way to security, Earth can secure; what gets the Way 
to danger, Earth cannot secure . . . . What gets the Way to survival 
Heaven can preserve, what gets the Way to destruction Heaven cannot 
preserve. Security and danger are from positional advantage, survival 
and destruction are from pattern.’ 


Positional advantage or disadvantage is present everywhere, some- 
times in the nature of a thing, as in the conquest cycle of the Five 
Processes, which have it in their natures that metal cuts wood and water 
quenches fire. 


(ch. 14) 94/10-95/5 AE (=), BOSEANZKACRTBID TRU o PHAR AA 
BR. yma, HEAL. (Mufa. WR MBH. ERAH, RUGÉ 
2 DN Bis — Be 52 5, ARS. AUMS 2, MAMA 


9% Shih tzu, SPPY A, 6A/8, 6B/5, 8A/7, 14B/6. 
30 Li-shth ch'un-ch'iit chi-shih, (ch 5/2) S/6B. 
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‘Things have their natures, therefore metal and wood, water and fire, 
are in control of each other before yet being put to use. Surely you have 
seen a door bar? Leaning on it after it is stood up, even a woman will get 
it upright; lay it out on the ground, and anyone irrespective of his nature 
is able to lift it from the middle; if he grasps it by the tip, even a picked 
man cannot get it clear of the earth. That the bar is different in weight 
even for a single person is because positional advantage causes it to be 
so. To judge by the door bar, wherever there is a thing, positional 
advantage is present.' 


The Way treats life and death, survival and ruin, as interchangeable 
(tung WÙ), it lets them alternate in turn. The sage on the other hand 
‘grades’ (hsit FẸ) and ‘treats equally’ (ch'i 7$), the latter a term which for 
Ho-kuan-tzu unlike Chuang-tzu implies, not valuing equally but grading 
by the same standards, treating justly.! The Way has the course laid 
down by the sages inside it. 


(ch. 18) 115/9-116/2 WARE, FRO B th o KB WIFE. 3H 
HAPEE, SUBURB. EVAL ZAMRACEE. 

"The Way is the opener-out of things, not the equaliser of things. 
Therefore sagehood is the Way, but the Way is not sagehood. The Way 
is the interchanger of things, the sage is the grader of things. This is why 
there is a Way of the former kings but there are not former kings of the 
Way.’ 


The sage therefore puts man before Heaven and Earth. 


(ch. 7) 33/4—9 [BET got -T- EJ, BAZ. BETA EA. MTH, A 
iub. BETA LR. ATA AUSAMAAS. SETA, AGUA, A 
BAUM, AMPA, KHIR. HUECKVYES, SAMAR, A. SE 
RE, AUR. EART AERE, SUB A BUR. 

*P'ang-tzu asked Ho-kuan-tzu, "In the Way of the sage what is to be 
put first?" 

“Put man first.” 

“In the Way of Man what is to be put first?” 

"Put arms first.” [By ‘arms’, as we learn later, he means BABIS 
‘ceremony, right, loyalty and trustworthiness’ .] 

"Why put man first instead of Heaven?" 

“Heaven is too lofty to be easily known, its blessings cannot be pleaded 
for nor its disasters escaped; to take it as standard (fa) would be cruelty. 
Earth is broad and big, deep and thick, it benefits much but awes little; to 
take Earth as standard would be abasement. The seasons call up and cast 
down and there is no oneness in their alternations; to take the seasons as 
standard would be inconsistency. These three cannot make transfor- 
mations stand or implant customs, therefore the sage does not take them 
as standard." 





The sage is even described as 'the one who gathers in and scatters the 
blossoming quintessences in order to console Earth and lay blame on 
Heaven.’ ((ch. 10) 74/3 SERE SEIS DEUS SEX 8 15), which the commenta- 
tor Lu Tien compares to Zen blasphemies against the Buddha. 

Ho-kuan-tzu is exceptional among pre-Han texts in explicitly dis- 
tinguishing Heaven and Earth from sky and soil. 


*! cf. (ch. 9) 48/10, (ch. 11) 77/1. 
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(ch. 8) 40/9-41/2 PERKS SRSCACHA. IH IB 
tzit. PLESOCYDEP EATON m ib, Pata EDEN T IND # tF, 

*What we call *Heaven" is not this azure ch'i, what we call "Earth" 
is not this conglomerated soil. When we say “Heaven” we mean that in 
them which lets things be so and does not reject one alternative for 
another,? when we say "Earth" we mean that in them which makes things 
even and cannot be disordered.’ 


What Heaven and Earth are not seems here to be rather clearer than 
what they are; but the point seems again to be that unlike man they have 
no preferences for one thing rather than another. 


(ch. 1) 1/8f. Pri K VOI E tb. PIOS HUE 8636 353 I. 

*What we call "Heaven" is the pattern in things as it essentially is, 
what we cal] "Earth" is that which being constant does not depart from 
it.’ 

What is the relation between the neutral paths of Heaven and Earth 
and the moral path of the sage? This is a perennial question for the 
inquirer into Chinese philosophy, and one on which Ho-kuan-tzu throws 
some light. A Westerner tends to see Chinese discussions of the Way as 
vitiated by a confusion common in his own tradition, a failure to 
distinguish fact from value, physical laws of nature from moral law. But 
this I think is a mistake.? At the back of ancient Chinese thought is the 
assumption that the Way of the sage is the course on which one is moved 
spontaneously like Heaven and Earth if one knows enough, and is the 
best course simply because knowledge is better than ignorance. For 
Taoism, one reflects the situation with the clarity of a mirror and trusts to 
knack and impulse; for Confucianism, having been excited by other 
things to pleasure or anger, sadness or joy, one does guide the reaction 
by rules, but rules which prescribe only what one would spontaneously 
prefer if one knew as much as the sages do (‘From 70 I followed what the 
heart desires without transgressing rule'^). The spontaneity of prefer- 
ences changing in relative weight with expanding or contracting aware- 
ness is one of the implicit assumptions a Westerner has to make explicit 
in interpreting Chinese thinkers, dislodging his own very questionable 
preconception that as rational Ego he somehow detaches himself from his 
own spontaneity, watches unmoved even his own emotions, and only 
afterwards starts thinking. The sage does not follow the same path as 
Heaven, but like the stars on their courses he ‘heavens’ (t'ien R used 
verbally), does as Heaven does. He too takes the direction set by 
positional advantage or disadvantage, a direction better than the fool's 
simply because it is the one in which he finds himself spontaneously 
motivated in his greater knowledge of the situation. 


(ch. 4) 14/6 38UMESS-E XE. MES. WREEK 


42 This obscure sentence should perhaps be read in the light of Chuang-tzu's ATIA 
"Treat even the not so as so' (Chuang-tzu HY 2/90) and the doctrine criticised in the 
Canons in-the form SEES ‘There is no victor in disputation’ (Mo-tzu HY 41/23). 
Ho-kuan-tzu holds (unlike Chuang-tzu) that the sage does distinguish between right and 
wrong alternatives, but also that Heaven does not. 

95 cf. G., Disputers, Appendix 1. 
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"What lets things go and leaves all to positional advantage is 
Heaven. Let things go and leave all to positional advantage. Hence no 
one is capable of taking charge who does not heaven.’ 


Under the sage emperor every other positional advantage of strong 
over weak will be outweighed by that of the throne inside the pattern of a 
perfectly ordered realm, so that his equalising Way preserves us from 
what in human terms is the cruelty of Heaven and abasement of Earth. 
As for his knowledge, it depends not on a piecemeal scrutinizing of 
things but on a grasp of their patterning by the One. 


(ch. 18) 117/1-5 HANME, BSAA, BAERE. RUC, £ 
STRIFE, SHEE, HRBA Sh. MEAGRZRAMPRRE. AAAS 
MECEL, RKSRKMZVAL. DEY, SHON, APE-h, B-H W 
XEXRES(A)* —, BRR. 

*Of getting the Way to generation and never having perished, the sun, 
moon ánd stars are examples; of getting the Way to destruction and never 
having been preservable, a stray leaf touched by the frost or morning dew 
meeting the sunshine are examples. Hence the sage takes his direction by 
positional advantage and does not search for it by scrutinizing. 
Positional advantage is the focusing and settling in oneself, scrutinizing 
is the scattering and going out to other things. Of things springing from 
things in all their profusion, which does not issue forth from the One as 
its source, to be exchanged for another when it reaches the One? 
Therefore fix judgements by the One, observe alterations in the things.’ 


Understanding how things are related to the One is a matter of 
correlating them within the Yin-Yang cosmology, by which all things 
fall into kinds (/ei 38) and behind differences there is always similarity. 


(ch. 5) 23/7-24/6 MORPUPEIJLZ3 AS, ERES SERE. BEAM, RAS 
Ath. BRR CARH, RASS. zi Bj, BABB. ... K 
HZR, AGB. HELA, FHM. 

‘Hence the Ways of East and West or South and North diverge(?), but 
as quarters they are peers; Yin and Yang are dissimilar ch'i, but as 
harmonious they are similar; sour or salt and sweet or bitter tastes are 
opposites, but as appetising they even out; the Five Colours are 
dissimilar in hue, but as beautiful they are equal; the Five Notes are 
dissimilarly tuned, but the delight in them is one. . . Hence it is the 
similar which is called the "One", the differing which is called the 
"Way", one-or-other prevailing which is called "positional advantage", 


»5 


being fortunate or unfortunate which is called “success and defeat”. 


This last passage is from 'Circular stream' (ch. 5), to which the 
relation of spontaneity and awareness is especially relevant. It is ‘the 
differing which is called the "Way"', the composite of differing trends 
leading to success or failure, depending on positional advantage or dis- 
advantage, as implied also by a definition elsewhere in the book: 'The 
interchanging but separate one calls the “Way” ((ch. 17) 104/5 Wii sias 
ZH). Among the distinct trends is that of the sage, who acts from 
motivations which are spontaneous but in fuller awareness than other 
men's. But for Ho-kuan-tzu, unlike Chuang-tzu, the sage does not simply 
react spontaneously, he 'takes-as-standard' (fa iE used verbally) the 
wiser course on which he finds himself, and lays it down for man as fa 
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‘standard, law’. As ruler he ‘covenanis’ (yeh #9)4 with his ministers to 
reward or punish according to whether the shape (Asing J) of their work 
fits the names (ming $) of his decrees, as in Legalist theory. Some 
enterprises succeed, some fail, depending on the right choice of time, but 
for the Way as neutral one is interchangeable with another. The opera- 
tion is conceived as starting, not as for us post-Kantian Westerners from 
the decision of a rational Ego detaching itself from and objectivizing 
spontaneous inclination, but from the spontaneous flow of the ruler’s ch‘i 
issuing from the One. 


(ch. 5) 19/7-20/4 H-MAR, ARMAS, AMAR, HAMAS, F 
ADAE, ABMAS, SEMAN. HAM, RME 

RMA, kma, Wha, DHMmMAek, SRAM 
Mass. BMA MMAR. BARS, WIE, OT, ERR, M) 
BA, RIA. 

‘There being the One there is the ch‘i, then the idea, then the picture, 
then the name, then the shape, then the work, then the covenant. The 
covenant being decided the time is born, the time being set the thing is 
born. 

‘Therefore superimpositions of ch‘i make the time, of covenants the 
project, of projects the achievement, of achievements gain and loss, of 
gains and losses fortune and misfortune, and of the myriad things victory 
and defeat. All of them spring from the ch‘i, interchange along the Way, 
are covenanted for in the work, adjust to the time, correspond to the 
name, and are made complete by law.’ 


At first sight this passage may suggest that in the cosmological 
process itself the generation of things follows ideas, pictures and names 
emerging from the primal ch‘i. On this interpretation we would have 
here the rudiments of a 'Realis theory of naming to set beside the 
‘Nominalism’ of the Later Mohists and Hsün-tzu. The same chapter 
declares that ‘saying is the ancestor of the myriad things’ (21/8f. 2i & 8 
Hrt). It would indeed seem theoretically possible for ancient 
Chinese to conceive Heaven personified after the analogy of the human 
ruler as fixing the names of things by his decree (ming i, cognate with 
ming % ‘name’) before generating them. But such an interpretation loses 
all plausibility on closer acquaintance with Ho-kuan-tzu. Heaven is 
certainly conceived as clairvoyant like the sage, but nothing in the book 
suggests that Heaven has mental pictures and puts its decrees into 
words. No school except the Mohists went as far as that in personifying 
Heaven, and it was in the Mohist school that the ‘Nominalist’ theory of 
naming developed.  Evidently it is the sage ruler whose 'saying is 
ancestor of the myriad things', in that he is central to the social and 
cosmic order and sustains it by his decree. 


(ch. 11) 79/4—7 RAMS, RRSRR. BMWA, BRAD 
AG A. SB, BRED, ATUAAR. 

‘Only when Heaven and Earth move and act within his breast 

Is the work accomplished outside. 

Only after the myriad things come in and out of him 

Is the generation of things unharmed. 

He opens and shuts the four seasons, 


4 cf, (ch. 3) 6/10f. ABATE ‘In reward and punishment it 1s the covenant’. 
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Pulls on and shifts the Yin and Yang, 


And the world supposes them so of themselves.’ 


As for the intelligence which makes the sage's reactions superior to 
other men's, it is discussed in terms of a pair of concepts which has 
always resisted English translation, shen fü and ming HH, used both 
nominally of the spirits and verbally of the kinds of intelligence 
possessed by the spirits and attained by man to the degree that he 
approaches sagehood. In Ho-kuan-tzu they are the active and passive 
sides of ‘the unifying intelligence which exceeds a piecemeal 
acquaintance with things; as rough equivalents we choose ‘clairvoyant’ 
and ‘illumined’. (Granted that shen is not necessarily the supernormal 
insight nowadays tested in laboratories by guessing what is on the back 
of cards, ‘clairvoyance’ does suggest the daimonic aura of the Chinese 
word.) ; 


(ch. 11) 79/10f. ARARE E b. APH. EM, HR 

‘Clairvoyance and illumination are the means of joining together as 
of-a-kind (/ei). Therefore the clairvoyant and illumined tie tightly the 
straps of them, and in the generation and completion of kind after kind 
the use of the One is unlimited.’ 


The 'clairvoyance' of spirits and sages is the insight and power 
radiating out of them to see into and act on other things, their 
‘illumination’ is the luminous clarity with which they open themselves to 
reflect other things and be moved by them. Both terms are applied also 
to law itself. 


(ch. 5) 20/4-21/1 i&2iEB BW, KHERI. mm, AI 
fü. WME, MONIS]. HEEE, RRR. RAB, RRR. ERE 
Hike ERARE, UR ME. HABSAEMCRAH. ERECHZEA- tt 
BARB Zia, EZA o 

‘As being here law is called near, as issuing to transform the other it 
is called far. From the near it reaches, so is called clairvoyant; from the 
far it returns, so is called illumined. The illumination is here, its 
radiance shows up the other; its work is shaped here, its achievement 
completes the other. What transforms the other from here is law. The 
generator of law is myself, the completer of law is the other. The 
generator of law is something which is present every day and never 
flags. One for whom the generating and completing are in himself is 
called the sage. Only the sage fathoms the Way as it essentially is, it is 
only the Way that he takes-as-standard (fa).' 


Fa, shen and ming are interrelated concepts. Other things follow the 
Way unconsciously; man becomes intelligent in becoming conscious of it 
as law, and with intelligence his ch‘i spontaneously turns in the direction 
which the sage will lay down as man's Way. We may think of the Way 
of the sage as the course on which the sage finds himself moving as he 
and the things around him assume a pattern. The pattern radiating out 
from him to make other things intelligible is 'clairvoyance', as other 
things becoming visible to him in their unity is 'illumination', as 
detached from him and formulated is ‘law’. Intelligence in recognizing 
the pattern outside reacts to complete it, by that qualitative jump to a 
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perfect social order which is called hua 4G ‘transformation’. As Hall and 
Ames insist in their study of Confucius, the pattern is not an order 
independent of how one acts on it; the sage himself is an agent in its 
interactions, extending order from the cycles of Heaven and Earth to 
human society. 

The unity of the cosmos is conceived as like that of the human 
organism, with ‘figures’ (wen X) standing out from the whole and 
‘pattern’ (li #2) ramifying throughout, corresponding respectively to the 
members and the joints. Wen are characteristic of Heaven (primarily as 
the heavenly bodies showing up against the sky), li of Earth. Provided 
that he follows the articulation of members and joints, the sage can 
divide and sub-divide as it suits him ((ch. 10) 72/9 cf. (ch. 9) 62/7 RAR 
iix ‘The multiple we ourselves make multiple’), classify and grade by 
naming, and link names in decrees, jn order to react on the neutral order 
of Heaven and Earth, ‘equalizing’ by universally current standards. 


(ch. 11) 76/9ff., 77/7 (corrected from Taoist Patrology edition, B, 
24AB) Bie wii, KRETZ, Kibet. Un, XER, MESS. 
o BOCEBIDO UE, BARDS. 

‘The lay-out of members and placing of joints, unchanging for a 
myriad ages, is from the positions óf Heaven and Earth; the dividing of 
things and sequencing of names, so that figures and patterns are clear and 
distinct, is from the equalizing by the clairvoyant sages . . . Hence figure 
is what he uses for the dividing of things, pattern is what he uses for the 
sequencing of names.' 


That the sage does not merely mirror the Way as law but generates it, 
does not simply reflect other things but acts on and transforms them, is in 
the whole logic of this position. Every spontaneous shift of the 
intelligent man's cA'i as his situation changes will be opening up a new 
path as his wisest course of action, which in its turn will change other 
things for the better. The Way of the sage is as much outcome as origin, 
interdependent with the insight into'and understanding of it. , 


(ch. 14) 96/6—10 WFF, BRIREBITBACE MET ES, MTR. SUE 
Ej, REE, WEW, WEA, USER, WEHR. ESA. KAZE, £ 
BOBAR o i : 

‘The Way, the Way! 

It protects and is protected by clairvoyance and illumination.” 

“How do they protect each other?” P‘ang-tzu said. 

“Worth generates sagehood, sagehood the Way, the Way law, law 

clairvoyance, clairvoyance illumination. Clairvoyance and illumin- 

ation adjust it at the tips, the tips draw it from the root, therefore 

they protect each other.” 


Rephrasing in our own terms, increasing intelligence recognizes the 
patterned paths of the spontaneous in oneself and other things as the 
Way, then formulates it as law, then issues, as clairvoyance into the 
patterned and returns as illumination. Intelligence in discovering the 
course which spontaneously changes with its own operations is itself 
‘generating’ the Way. Spontaneous process has the Way at the roots 
from which it is generated and clairvoyance and illumination to ‘adjust it 


46 Hall and Ames, 11-21. 
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at the tips’, which are the outcomes in action. 

Although the Way of Heaven and Earth is different from man’s, it is 
conceived, as in Chinese philosophy generally, after the analogy of 
man’s. Other things too have fa which they follow by taking the One as 
standard. Here fa has a metaphorical extension like that of ‘law’ in our 
own ‘laws of nature’, as Needham notices in discussing whether this 
Western concept is attested in China.” 


(ch. 5) 21/2-8 HAR, AT HS. HAM, ATER. MEH, < F 
BE. Shaki, ATS. HAERE, IT. SH, MRAR. jk 
di. BH HABI), CRF EUSH, —A2tkh, MUREK, WAT 
Ji. ~ZAVMBWERE. 

“When the handle of the Dipper points East, South, West, North, it is 
spring, summer, autumn, winter. With the handle of the Dipper revolving 
above the work is set below; with the handle of the Dipper pointing in 
one direction, it is brought to completion throughout the four borders. 
This is the employment of law (fa) by the Way. Therefore to illumine 
requires more than sun and moon, results require more than the four 
seasons; the One serves as standard (fa) to them to complete their 
vocations, so none is not on the Way. When the standard of the One is 
set, the myriad things all come as its dependants.’ 


These laws or standards like man’s are ‘decreed’ (ming fit), by the 
Decree of Heaven which is destiny. 


(ch. 5) 21/10-22/2 BEI wth, HAA. G EISE. HS 
PIE, EPS, READE o 

"Therefore the generator of law is Decree, the generated by law is 
also Decree. The Decree is the so of itself. What Decree establishes, the 
worthy do not necessarily win, the inadequate do not necessarily lose.’ 


There is a certain tension between the need to treat Heaven after the 
analogy of man, and its impersonal definition: ‘What we call “Heaven” is 
the pattern in things as it essentially is';^* ‘the Decree is the so of itself’ 
agrees rather with the latter. The treatment of things in motion after the 
analogy of man obeying laws, which have the Way or the One from 
which it issues as standard, becomes confused, for example, in that 
reference to the motion of the Dipper as ‘employment of law by the 
Way’. 


5. The three Utopias 

In accepting provisionally the unity of most of Ho-kuan-tzu we have 
so far ignored the most striking incongruity in the book, the presence of 
no less than three contrasting conceptions of ideal government. But we 
have seen evidence that the book dates from the period of most rapid 
change in ancient Chinese history; one chapter (ch. 9) uses the titles of 
the state of Ch‘u destroyed in 223 Bc, two more (chs. 1, 2) observe a 
Ch‘in dynasty taboo, others seem to come from the Ch'in-Han inter- 
regnum of 209-202 s.c; and even assuming single authorship, the author 
could have lasted well into the Han. It was a time when a thinker with a 
taste for programming the ideal government would have every excuse for 
changes of mind. 


*5 Needham, w, 547. 
55 Cited p.512 above. 
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In Ho-kuan-tzu one can often identify the place where a concept is 
first introduced. Thus in (ch. 15) 97 Ho-kuan-tzu mentions the Nine 
Ways (7i), is asked by P'ang-tzu ‘What do you mean by the Nine 
Ways?', and proceeds to enumerate them. In (ch. 8) 44/8, on the other 
hand, he mentions the Nine Ways to P'ang-tzu as though they are 
familiar to him. Similarly in (ch. 7) 37 P'ang-tzu requests and receives 
an explanation of his master's phrase hua cheng ?#iE(=iX) ‘slippery 
government', which reappears without comment in (ch. 4) 9/9, 18/5 and 
(ch. 13) 93/2. This is good, although not necessarily infallible, evidence 
that ch. 15 is earlier than ch. 8, and ch. 7 than chs. 4 and 13. We shall 
use this criterion to group chapters chronologically. Chapters outside 
the groupings will be distinguished as ‘unclassified’. Our goal will be to 
establish blocks centred on the Utopias. 


Block A 
Introduced Reappearing 


‘Royal axe’ (E$) ch. 9 (60/1) ch. 1 (1/4, 3/8) 
‘Four tests’ (Hf) ch. 1 (1/5) ch. 2 (3/1 HAE ‘The 
of Way Way has tests") 


Chs. 1 and 2, essay chapters which are perhaps arbitrarily divided, 
are the two which observe the First Emperor's taboo, and were therefore 
written or copied under the Ch'in, probably in the reign of the Second 
Emperor (210-207 8c). Ch. 9 is a dialogue and so unquestionably an 
integral whole; it violates the taboo and uses the Ch'u titles, so was 
written either before the fall of Ch'u in 223 sc. or during the Ch'u 
revival in the Ch‘in-Han interregnum (209-202 Bc). On the assump- 
tion that its introduction of the term ‘royal-axe’ marks it as earlier than 
ch. 1, the second alternative is almost excluded.? Moreover, ch. 9 
advocates Legalism but Blocks B and C repudiate it. It is easy to 
understand an anti-Ch'in writer recommending to Ch'u the Legalist 
policies which have made its rival Ch'in so strong, then turning against 
them after experiencing the Legalist tyranny of the Ch'in dynasty; it is 
harder to understand this reversal if his enthusiasm for Legalism had 
survived the fall of Ch'in. We infer that ch. 9 was written before 223 
B.C, and since its text as we have'it ignores the Ch'in taboo the chapters 
which observe it were very probably written rather than recopied under 
the Ch'in; in any case the whole of Block A is earlier than the collapse of 
the Ch'in dynasty. 

Ch. 9 (‘The royal axe’) describes the Way of Ch'eng-chiu, whose 
house reigned over the whole world for 18,000 years, ‘so strong in war 
that through the generations it could not be dispossessed, as enduring as 
Heaven and Earth’ (48/8-10 SRR E, RHA. ). This otherwise 
unrecorded ruler does not, like the sage emperors of Confucianism and 
Taoism, represent the still uncorrupted wisdom of the earliest world; he 
is described as reforming government ‘when he saw that the heirs of 
earlier generations missed the Way and did not achieve results’ (58/3f. BE 
RALi2HMAWCU). His secret was that he accorded with Heaven by 
imitating the integrity (ch'eng BE) of the sun’s daily rising and setting, 


+ The second alternative would be allowable only on the assumption that the author 
was in a rebel area in allegiance to Ch‘u after 209 Bc but returned to the shrinking Ch'in 
area before 207 Bc 
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the trustworthiness (Asin {8) of the moon’s monthly birth and death, the 
illumination (ming BB) of the stars arranged in ordered constellations, the 
going along with the times (yin A) of the four seasons proceeding in 
sequence, and finally the oneness (yi —) of law everywhere and 
forever. ‘Ch‘eng-chiu grasped the One, therefore everything looked up 
to and was organized by him’ (50/4 RASS —, KERMI). 

Much of the chapter elaborates the practical detail of this unified 
system. Following the same lines as Kuan Chung’s organization of Ch‘i 
(and with close verbal parallels to the Kuo yi account of it), it 
advocates a pyramid of seven administrative levels, each division a 
multiple of the one below, from the family at the bottom up to 
commanderies of 5 x 10x 4x 10x 5x 10 families. Each division has its 
head, with appropriate punishments for failure of duty, up to the 
commandery head (executed without reprieve), his superior at the centre 
the chu-kuo ‘pillar of state’ (whole clan exterminated) and the still higher 
ling-yin ‘chief minister’ (torn to pieces by chariots). Music, measures 
and numbers,. rewards and punishments, the calendar, the times for 
reports at different levels of the hierarchy, all have their places in the 
unified system in accord with the cosmic order: ‘Heaven employs the 
Four Seasons, Earth employs the Five Processes; the Son of Heaven 
holds on to the One and occupies the centre’ (54/9 KAGE, HH BAT 
RFA, DRE). 

This chapter promises, like Shang-tzu and Han Fei tzu,’ that Legalist 
Utopia in which the rigour of punishment eliminates all crime and so 
punishment itself, 


(ch. 9) 58/1f. JEDELEURBEBS GEO SL IUE, KARMA, +S 
TEE, BARA FER 

‘This is why his troops will be able to move everywhere on punitive 
expeditions, and no one will dare resist them; and in consequence his 
punishments will lie ready without being applied, without having to 
contend he will pull the most weight, and without drawing up of chariots 
and armour he will have no match throughout the world.’ 





This is the system which Ch'eng-chiu called the ‘royal axe’, 
described as 'the doctrine which uses death to fulfil life and organizes 
the outside from the centre’ (60/2 AIRE, HPA). Since it is 
based on the unchanging One, a state which continues to practise it will 
be invulnerable for ever, in spite of the multiplicity of things to be 
ordered. 


(ch. 9) 62/6f. MFE, ME2HSZHAD. BETA, TERRELL 
Z, HUBS Z SCR. 

‘P‘ang-tzu said: “Then is the Way of past and present the same?”. 
Said Ho-kuan-tzu: "It's simply that what is from the past we ourselves 
cause to continue, what is multiple we ourselves cause to be multiple." ' 


The point seems to be that division is a matter of convenience, and 
whoever grasps the One which is permanent knows where to make the 
temporarily suitable divisions. What matters is that however much men 


55 Kuo yu (Ch': yu) 231-8, also Kuan-tzu, ch. 20. The parallels are listed in 
Neugebauer, 261-4. 

5! ‘Using punishment to get rid of punishment’ ( P] fi] ZI), Shang-chiin shu chu-yt 
(ch. 13) 108, Han Fei tzu chi-shih, (ch. 53) 1123. 
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differ in kind ‘what they desire is the same’ (63/8 Piki tk): they all 
prefer life to death, so that a system which controls them by reward and 
punishment is acceptable for all times and places. 


(ch. 9) 63/8-64/2 HÆRS, BAZENA CHE. (RRA. (K)* 
KERMIT, E-FD, EBM, MAA, BIAS, SERIE, ARK 
the FAR, Me UE. 

‘Judging by this, it is simply that if they have the name 'man" they 
share the essentials of man;? why wouldn't it be acceptable? However 
you proceed in measuring and counting them, in the One there are no less 
of them, in the myriad no more. They are the same like trees of a forest, 
a collection like grains in the granary; in what you lay out in pecks 
nothing is missing in the pints. Lands you distribute and populations you 
divide are after all still simply one.’ 


Here ‘man’s essentials’ include not only his desires but the capacities 
for which the ruler ‘measures and counts’ his subjects. In an un- 
classified chapter which we have already dated as earlier than the ch. 8 of 
Block B? the Nine Ways of government include as No. 7 the estimating 
of human capacities: ‘Man’s essentials are the greatness or smallness, 
foolishness or wisdom, worth or inadequacy, which are a myriad times 
more valiant, glorious, heroic or splendid in one than in another’ ((ch. 
15) 98/6f. AT EXINEATUREI, WRR). The whole discussion 
illustrates the Chinese tendency to think in terms of variably divisible 
masses rather than individuals countable only in one way, to which 
Hansen has called attention." 

A striking feature of Block A is that the ruler is never credited with 
those daimonic powers shen ‘clairvoyance’ and ming ‘illumination’. In 
ch. 9 we hear only of the daimonic beings called shen-ming, the spirits 
whose cultus is discussed at some length. The ruler ‘embodies the 
correct in company with the clairvoyant-and-illuminated’ (50/6 Sa3#89 #8 
iE). Block A has a wholly extroverted view of the sage's tasks, which in 
Block B becomes introverted. In ‘Selecting widely’ (ch. 1) the spirits 
are actually subject to the ruler. They depend for their support on man, 
presumably as feeding them by his sacrifices, just as mankind depends on 
its worthiest members, whose recognition depends on a policy of 
selecting from the widest range of candidates. 


(ch. 1) 2/1-3 ibm tz tb. PEERS DA eer tL. AS UBBAA 
4th. EREERGEDLB EGER b o TERI DU BR tE. 

‘The “ruler” is the one who corrects the clairvoyant and illumined. 
The clairvoyant and illumined have their root in man, man in worth and 
sagehood, worth and sagehood in wide selection, wide selection in the 
Five Comers’ (the Five Comers are the five grades of man the ruler needs 
to draw into his service, those 100 or 10 times his superior, equals, 
servants, slaves). 


This chapter too is ruthlessly Legalist. ‘Without putting to death you 
will not give life, without chopping off you will not perfect’ (3/7 ++ 


5 For the ch‘ing of X as its essentials for being called ‘X’, cf "The Mencian theory of 
human nature’, G., Studies, 59-65. 

53 cf. pp.518 above. 

5 cf. Hansen, 30-54. 
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Æ, «W-BDRE)SO The definitions of Heaven and Earth which we have 
already cited are followed by one of man: ‘What we call “man” is the 
hater of death and delighter in life’ (1/10 FISH AGE, ESJESEAES IE) — man 
is defined by the characteristics which make him governable by 
punishment and reward. But even in Block A there is already an ingre- 
dient foreign to Legalism; the social order 1s conceived as bound together 
by morality as well as imposed by force. In ch. 9 the unfailing regularity 
of the cosmic order, with its cycles of sun, moon and seasons, is 
transferred to the social order by moral virtues, integrity and trust- 
worthiness. The ruler has to be ‘benevolent in taking or giving . . . 
trustworthy in covenants’ ((ch. 9) 51/5f. 4-55EUCE ... (SHAH). The 
*selecting widely' of ch. 1 is the search far and wide for the morally best, 
those in potency (te #%) 10 or 100 times better than the ruler. This is 
more like the Mohist and afterwards Confucian policy of promoting the 
morally best than the Legalist of picking the fittest for the job 
irrespective of his total character. An unclassified chapter distinguishes 
the two policies in a rhymed couplet: 


(ch. 7) 35/1f.. Ë Aime sr. Fj APZ S ° 
*Who uses the most select man will reign, 
Who selects the most useful man will perish.’ 


The other chapter which observes the Ch'in taboo, 'Calling attention 
to time-servers' (ch. 2) is unique in complaining explicitly of the 
conditions of the age. It is plain that the mainly Legalist programme 
which the author developed in defence of Ch'u has done nothing to 
reconcile him to the cynicism of Ch'in. The whole chapter is a lament 
for the fate of the moral man in immoral times (5/7 F8, ELA TBBLIÉ 
th. ‘How bitter! to be a man of worth hiding from an unruly age!’). 


(ch. 2) 4/6-8, 5/5f. xdg 2 Bp Bs REN, FA ARERSEARIUI ... RB 
EHM-RUDAZSSE, HREINA, POMAA RU SB 

*Culture and manners are as rude as among the beasts and birds, 
language is as brutal as among barbarians . . . If advisers speak of 
benevolence they think him a fraud, if his motives are righteous they 
think he is showing off, if he tells them something calmly and frankly 
there are some who won't believe him.’ 


The dependence of good government on the choice of the morally 
worthy remains a constant in Ho-kuan-tzu. It is the theme in particular 
of the unclassified chapter 'Starting-point of the Way' (ch. 6), where the 
ruler nurtures the planting, growth, harvesting and storing of the crops by 
standing the benevolent on the left of the throne, the loyal in front, the 
righteous on the right, and the sagely behind, in accordance with the 
correlations: 


Left Front Right Back 
Spring Summer Autumn Winter 
Benevolence Loyalty Righteousness Sageliness 


Continuing on a more practical level, the chapter proceeds to sort out 


55 The missing graph is blank in Taoist Patrology and SPTK but easily deducible from 
the context and restored in later editions. 
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the tasks suited to different virtues and the tests for recognizing them in 
people. 


Block B 

Introduced Reappearing 
Five Governings (ZJE) ch. 8 (44/7) ch. 3 (6/9) 
Authority for names (44) ch. 8 (47/6-48/5) ch. 11 (75/8) 
Nine Majesties (A) ch. 10 (65/4—66/3) ch. 4 (11/4), 


ch. 11 (75/1) 


The second Utopia, the regime of the Nine Majesties, is described in 
"The supreme immensity' (ch. 10) and 'The supreme record' (ch. 11), 
which are perhaps only artificially divided. Leaving out ch. 3, the order 
of writing should be: ch. 8, chs. 10 and 11, ch. 4. 

The first of these, ‘Measuring the myriad’ (ch. 8), the theme of which 
is ‘using the One to measure the myriad’ (46/5 JÀ— EE), starts with the 
declaration that harsh punishments prevent the victory of water in the 
conquest cycle which we took as a condemnation of Ch‘in.56 The 
sentence ‘If the use of law is incorrect, the dark potency will not be 
perfected’, in which we also suspected an anti-Ch‘in motive,” belongs to 
ch. 10. All these chapters ignore the Ch‘in taboo; we date them shortly 
after the fall of Ch'in, later than Block A., : 

The Five Governings of ch. 8 are five ways of ordering society, 
which have emerged at five stages of history. The ruler at each stage is 
called the ming-shih 4 F^, an obscure phrase found once in Chuang-tzu;%8 
since the ordering of things by naming is central to the thought both of 
Chuang-tzu (which rejects: it) and Ho-kuan-tzu (which accepts it), the 
term may perhaps be understood as ‘the authority for names’. 


Five Governings Authorities for names 
1. Clairvoyant transformation (fit) The Ch'i Majesty (RE) 
2. Ordering by officials (#38) The clairvoyant 
and illumined (#39) 

3. Ordering by teaching (#38) The worthy and sagely (HE) 
4. Ordering by going Emperors and kings (Ja €) 

along with (Hiya) i 
5. Ordering by work (334) i Dukes and hegemons (2348) 


1. ‘Clairvoyant transformation precedes the existence’ (fib Ask 
#). This is the simple generation and transformation of the ch‘i from its 
‘Majesty’, presumably a personification of the yitan ch'i 7558 ‘primordial 
ch'i','a term which appears for the first time in extant Chinese literature 


` 


55 cf. pp.507 & 512 above. 

9 cf. p.507 above. 

5 Chuang-tzu, HY 7/31, ERAF. . HAH, which I formerly translated (G., 
Chuang-tzu 98)‘ Don’t be a medium possessed by your name . . . Don't be the man- 
in-charge of wisdom’. The sub-commentary of Ch'eng Hsuan-ying KRY (fl. 631-50) 
explains ‘shih F (the impersonator of the dead man at a funeral) as chu Æ ‘master, host’ 
here and also in Chuang-tzu, HY 1/24, 33/1, where Yao as emperor and the head of the 
Mohist school are both called shih. The Ho-kuan-tzu examples force one to reconsider the 
Chuang-tzu passage; but although the re-translation ‘Don’t be the authority for names’ fits 
the context well, the examples are too sparse for a confident judgement. The ming shih of 
Huai-nan hung-lieh chi-chieh (ch. 14) 14/1B is in a borrowing of the Chuang-tzu passage. 
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in ch. 1] of the same Block B.? Shen as clairvoyant power brings the rot 
yet existent into existence without having to respond to anything vat 
Stage 2 on the other hand the ruler ‘responds to the about to be so’. 27/7 
ERA). 

2. ‘Ordering by officials guides from the root’ (186838), the 
beginning of organized government. It is the rule of the clairvoyant aad 
illumined, the regime of the Nine Majesties described in ch. 10, II. 

3. ‘Ordering by teaching cultivates it in oneself? (#i#@ (#2), the 
reign of ‘the worthy and sagely', the moral teachers. If this has a 
counterpart in the orthodox historiography it would be the age of Yao 
and Shun. 

4. ‘Ordering by going along with does not alter custom’ (Aisa re 
IR). We are now at the age of the Emperors and Kings, the Three 
Dynasties. 

5. ‘Ordering by work bends it straight at the tips’ (8388382235 
X), in contrast with the ‘guiding from the root’ of Stage 2. This is tae 
Spring and Autumn period of the Dukes and Hegemons. 


(ch. 8) 48/3 BIER. AEREAS. WWSR(=B). AES. 
ZEE EAE A Sape. EIE PREIS PAA. : 

*Organization by law is born from it. Law causes one to reject per- 
tiality for impartiality, have shared knowledge and unified admonitiors. 
It is deriving from the same source, not acting with partiality and causing 
others to do the same by conforming. Therefore utmost order does mot 
derive from it, and the authority for names is Duke or Hegemon.’ 


Legalist methods, then, are appropriate only to the last phase; and 
they are not to be used to force others to the ruler's will, as presumably 
has been happening under the Ch'in. Clearly there is no place in this 
scheme for the 18,000 years of the Legalist Utopia of Ch'eng-chiu. Ics 
place is taken by the Utopia of the Nine Majesties, which was at the 
origin of organized government at Stage 2 ((ch. 11) 75/8 # FTH si 
Et. ‘The great Way when the authority for names was the clairvoyant 
and illumined is this’), ‘at the finish of the Supreme Beginning’ (75/2 zx 
23). It appears, however, that although Stage 2 is the ideal all tie 
five ways of ordering the world have to be used concurrently in the 
degeneracy of the present. Most of them are recommended for present 
use in 'Heaven's norm' (ch. 4), which begins by calling attention to the 
cosmic cycles (9/5 K2##, DLRÉÉ— ‘That Heaven does not go amiss is 
because it does not depart from the One"), then to how the sage takes 
them as model (9/7f. +H, Wm BEHA. ‘His seals and tallies are as 
trustworthy as the moon responding to the sun’). The rest of the chapter 
is divided into sections each introduced by the formula ‘X . . . < (PT) El 
tk” ‘is the goal of X’. 


Goal of the sage 

Goal of transformation (cf. Stage 1) 
Goal of government 

Goal of teaching (cf. Stage 3) 

Goal of work (cf. Stage 5) 


59 Ho-kuan-tzu, (ch. 11) 76/2. Lu Tien, however, cites a variant wu ch‘: FRSA for zu 
an ch'i.. The other possible earliest example of yuan ch'i (Huat-nan hung-lieh chi-chieh (ch 
3) 1A/9 cf. Liu Wen-tien’s note) is also doubtful textually. 
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The goal of the sage corresponds to Stage 2, since it is illustrated by 
the regime of the Nine Majesties, again to the disadvantage of con- 
temporary Legalism: 


(ch. 4) 11/8 ERA (A )* HERR, $95 B FB th, o 
"That they were knit in a triad with Heaven and Earth was because 
the apparatus for prying and inspection was not at their disposal.’ 


The programme of the Nine Majesties expounded in chs. 10 and 11 
was revealed to the Supreme Majesty (T'ai-huang 3&5), no doubt the 
senior among the nine, by none other than the Supreme One (T'ai-yi) in 
person. 


(ch. 10) 65/4-6 REAAL, WRL, LPM Sa. 

‘The Supreme One is that which maintains the organization of the 
same- on-the-widest-scale, attunes the cA'i of the Supreme Immensity, 
and corrects the positions of the clairvoyant and illumined.’ 


Here, it may be noticed, the power to correct the shen-ming is no 
longer claimed for the ruler, who learns to become shen and ming himself 
by joining them in submitting to the One. 


(ch. 10) 66/4-6 FEMRA, KREA GEI Em. R-A, RARA 
ee EX. ATS A SAARI» 

‘The Supreme Majesty asked the Supreme One 

“Of these three, Heaven, Earth and man’s work, which is most 

urgent?” 

Said the Supreme One 

“Inward correction by care of the quintessence and nurture of the 

clairvoyant is how one emulates Heaven. ‘Heaven’ is where the 

clairvoyant and illumined has its root.” 


Unlike Ch'eng-chiu, the Supreme Majesty and the Nine Majesties are 
occasionally mentioned in other sources than Ho-kuan-tzu. , The First 
Emperor, before assuming his title in 221 Bc, had been advised by 
ministers to call himself T'ai-huang ‘Supreme Majesty’ after the greatest 
of ancient Emperors.9 The Emperor Wu (140-87 sc) hoped by 
performing the sacrifices on Mount T‘ai to become equal in potency to 
the Nine Majesties.! But the only one of these beings who attracted 
lasting notice was T'ai-yi, honoured by a state cult in 113 Bc 

In Ho-kuan-tzu’s second Utopia the cosmic order, which in the first 
lay in the background of a system of Legalist administration, moves to 
the foreground and wholly absorbs the social order. We may see this as 
a reversion from the rationalising political experiments of Mohism and 
Legalism to that traditional order to which Confucianism remained faith- 
ful, held together not by force but by kinship and custom, ritual and 
music, invigorated by the potency of the ruler. In the late third century 
Bc, in the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu already before Ho-kuan-tzu, it revives and 
is systematized by the correlations of cosmic and social order in Yin- 
Yang cosmology, to become for some 2,000 years the ideology of 
Imperial China. Ho-kuan-tzu is distinctive in supporting it by the 
philosophy of the One, with 'clairvoyance and illumination' as the 


$9 Shih-chi, (ch. 6) 236. 
$8! Shih-chi, (ch. 12) 473. For T'ai-yi, T'ai-huang and the Nine Majesties, cf. Ku shih 
pien, vol. 7, A 175ff., B 50ff 
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unifying intelligence which radiates from the centre to bring the world to 
harmony. There is still punishment of course, but as one phase in a 
cosmic cycle ((ch. 10) 68/3 ZREEER, —FFRHI "Three seasons bring birth 
and growth, one season kills and punishes’). 

The Nine Majesties, who to the original spontaneous ordering of 
things by ‘Clairvoyant transformation’ have added only the ‘ordering by 
officials’ of Stage 2, rule through the Wu kuan 4% ‘Five Officials’ who 
in the Tso chuan superintend the Wu hsing #47 ‘Five Processes’. 


(ch. 10) 70/7 AEA, Meee, RR, WA. RRS 

‘They proceeded by pattern and positional advantage, sequenced by 
placing end and start, unified as the same but with separate functions, 
and established them as the illumined officials. The Five Schemas and 
Four Seasons each follow one another according to their kinds.’ 


The Five Officials, as correlates of all sets of four or five, succeed 
each other through the Four Seasons to take charge of whichever of the 
Four Directions, Five Notes and so forth is within their respective 
‘schemas’ (fan fa=8i). The schema removes the need for detailed regu- 
lations. As in the Ch‘eng-chiu Utopia, we are reminded that multiplicity 
depends on how we ourselves classify. 


(ch. 10) 72/9—73/3 RBRMAR2, WIA. RI, RR 
io NU, MAC REAWAAN, ZA. (d. FRED. BAA 
HH, DM — Atho GH ZAMZAMAARAM 

‘The multiple we ourselves make multiple, therefore it can be sought 
through a single schema. 

In government which accords with love 

Separate kinds are in intercourse. 

In government which offends against love 

The same in kind destroy each other.’ 

Hence the sage sets up Heaven as father and establishes Earth as mother. 
As for the schema, it is not that one bothers to have it put in words; one 
must have shared knowledge and unified goals, if one is to employ any 
one person. It being applied generally (fan il, cognate with fan fÈ 
*general schema') throughout Heaven and Earth, every person ex- 
periences the harmony of it.' (This contrasts with the description of law 
cited in Section 4 above, which has similarities of phrasing.) 


In the first Utopia pleasure in life and dislike of death are simply 
means of imposing order by reward and punishment; here on the contrary 
love is a bond which knits society. The same passage continues with an 
account of ho $0 ‘harmony’ which exploits its root meaning (shown by 
the mouth and grain combined in the graph), the blending of tastes in 
cuisine. 


(ch. 10) 73/5-7 Tute RUE H KS th. EMELE, WEER. CR 
SMB tho 
. “Harmony” is what has flavour without having shape. Harmonizing 
as'the same is benevolence, each allowing the other his place is right. 
Benevolence and right are shared names for the enjoyed.’ 


This seems incomprehensible except in terms of the metaphor of 
blended tastes making a new taste which is more enjoyable. The shared 


37 VOL. LU. PART 3. 
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taste for the benevolent and the right results from the harmonizing of 
personal preferences. Harmony is similarly attached to the Five 
Flavours in a list of the signs of the One behind the multiple, where the 
ho is corrupted but can be restored from the commentary in the Tun- 
huang manuscript. 


(ch. 3) 6/9f. ABH, APH, ABH, AOKRCS)* TU. 

. . In the Five Governings it is the Way, in the Five Notes 
attunement, in the Five Voices (ways of talking which betray to the 
magistrate whether the accused is lying) the original, in the Five Flavours 
harmony .. .’ 


The Five Flavours are assumed to be the first manifestations of the 
ch‘i inside the body and the start of all preferences (cf. Tso chuan Duke 
Chao l/fu 8 RAAR, BARK, HAE ‘Heaven has the Six Ch‘i, which 
descending generate the Five Flavours, issue as the Five Colours . . .' 
Duke Chao 9/fu 2 RIATTSR ‘It is by flavours that one gets the ch'i 
going’). The Five Schemas are models not for regulations but for the 
harmonizing of flavours from which spring the shared enjoyments of a 
harmonious society, starting from the One prior to all shapes and 
flavours. 


(ch. 11) 75/3-6 FHBRAH SS, BRE, PRK, URSA e 18 
ERZE tho REREH @ 

“They did not detail the work in the externals of name and pattern, 
they schematized the shapeless, tasted the flavourless, in order to reduce 
to the crucial the meeting-places of names and patterns. The schemas 
are the adjusters of flavour. Flavour is the father and mother of the 
ch'i? 

A striking difference from the regime of Ch'eng-chiu, the great 
selling-point of which was that it kept a single dynasty in power for 
18,000 years, is that rulership in the system of the Nine Majesties 
depended on merit alone and was not hereditary. 


(ch. 11) 78/10-79/2 WAHE, 2th. SEEDS RISE. LERA 
CT. AREGBRIA, BAR. DEME, TMERRE, CH — £2 3b. 

*Clairvoyant transformation by Imperial organization was the goal in 
ordering. Therefore the teacher became ruler and the learner minister. 
The superior in worth became Son of Heaven, the next in worth 
chancellors, the loftier lords of fiefs. That they reigned changing sur- 
names and did not become ruler by ancestral lineage was because they 
wished to share the security of a unified goodness.' 


This agrees with orthodox historiography, for which hereditary 
succession started with Yu in what would be the fourth of Ho-kuan-tzu’s 
five periods, that of Emperors and Kings. But the author returns to the 
theme at the end of ch. 11, and implies that the introduction of hereditary 
rulership was a change for the worse. (Even at Stage 2, it may be 
noticed, the goal is still the 'clairvoyant transformation' of Stage 1, but 
now by 'Imperial organization'.) 


(ch. 11) 81/7-10 REFHB2H, NEL B, SHCA, RRB, SUIS 
RCS, RAS 43 338 2 db. FAMRTRAGMRS, JUD IE: 

*Coming down to the age of ancestral lineage, to the rulers who 
succeed each other as heirs, those who even though personally unworthy 
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face South and call themselves by the royal “We”, and still do not 
eventually perish, are those of them who are capable of receiving 
instruction from knights who possess the Way. There has never been 
any who was capable otherwise of protecting the ancestral shrines and 
preserving state and family.’ 


Extension of the wide selection of the worthy even to the throne 
itself, is one of the few doctrines of Block B which survives into Block 
C. The. thought that government deteriorated as soon as Yü passed the 
throne to his own son and initiated the Three Dynasties, which so 
embarrassed Mencius,9? is never presented more directly than in Ho- 
kuan-tzu. 

There remains the brief essay ‘Nightwalking’ (ch. 3), tied to Block B 
by the sentence ‘In the Five Governings it is the Way’ (6/9 Agia tt). 
With Heaven and Earth, sun and moon, Yin and Yang and all the sets of 
four and five, the Five Governings are derived from something dark and 
unnameable, which is ‘why they are so’ (7/1 FADA)... The passage is full 
of echoes of Lao-tzu, and one might expect that here if anywhere in 
Ho-kuan-tzu this ultimate course would. be the Way. But even here the 
Way remains the course of Heaven, Earth and man of which the Five 
Governings are one branch. Instead of the ‘Style it “Way”, force a name 
on it, “Great” (#2038, *4228%) of Lao-tzu 25, wè find ‘Force an 
exposition on it, "Vague! Dim!” Within there is an image . . .’ (7/4 582 
ZR, BREF, ARF), now echoing Lao-tzu 21. However, we may 
take this new interest in Lao-tzu as a sign that Ho-kuan-tzu is already 
moving in the direction of the more Taoistic Block C. 


Block C. . 

Under Block C we class the essays ‘Warfare of the age' (ch. 12) and 
‘Completeness of knowledge’ (ch. 13). These are distinguished, not 
only by a different political ideal, but by a shift from unorthodox to 
orthodox historiography. "We hear no more of Ch'eng-chiu and the Nine 
Majesties; instead we meet the Five Emperors and the Three Kings, the 
Yellow Emperor, Yao and Shun, and abundant historical references down 
to the Chao victory over Yen in 242 s.c, none of which appear else- 
where except in the P'ang Hsüan chs. 16 and 19. One. is tempted at first 
sight to follow Ogata Tóru in excluding all four chapters from the 
authentic Ho-kuan-tzu.9 But we have already seen that there are ample 
examples in chs. 12 and 13 (but not in chs. 16 and 19) of the recurrent 
phrases which bind together the genuine chapters.*^ 

The Block C chapters are laments for the decline of government and 
the rise of war, with only a brief sketch of the lost Utopia, long enough, 
however, to make a startling contrast with both the earlier programmes of 
government. 


(ch. 13) 90/8-91/1 (82258, ift ye, RHR, BAER, AETH. 
Wa. ROGER E. AMSTEL, BASU ER. SUBS 
KEER TE BARRE o E Ps Th o 


% Mencius, 5A/6. For other examples of the questioning of hereditary rulership, cf. 
G., Disputers, Part 3/4. 

55 Ogata, 64, n. 18. 

& cf. p.501 above. 
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*When Potency was at its height, 

The mountains had no paths or tracks, 

‘The marshes had no dams and bridges, 

No coming and going hither and thither, 

No intercourse by boat and cart. 
Why was that? Because the people were like children. Possessors of 
knowledge did not use it to cheat and'enslave each other, possessors of 
strength did not use it to reduce each other to lord and vassal. This is 
why one could look down and peep into a crow's or magpie's nest, or go 
into a herd of sitting deer to tie one up.’ 


This has near parallels in the Chuang-tzu ‘Primitivist’ chapters, and 
shares with them a parallel with Lao-tzu 80; there is not, however, much 
verbal identity. There is the difference that Chuang-tzu, in the 
Primitivist chapters and also in ‘Robber Chih’ (ch. 29), is describing the 
regime of the earliest rulers down to Shen-nung, while here there are no 
rulers at all. Of pre-Han Taoist texts, only ‘Mending nature’ (Chuang- 
tzu, ch. 16) puts back the primal Utopia to the time before there were 
rulers. The same passage continues: 


(ch. 13) 91/2-7 Z1 23e, KTHE, West. 4A. HERR BINAE 
fib. MOSCA. WELL 

*When the age of perfection declined, father and son schemed against 
each other, elder brother and younger doubted each other. Why was 
that? The transformation of them was too slight and they took the 
course of doing things by means of others. Therefore doing spoils 
things, ordering disorders things.’ 


Here we have the familiar Taoist advocacy of wu wei 'doing 
nothing', quite foreign to Blocks A and B, and the phrase 'Doing spoils 
things' from Lao-tzu 64. 


(ch. 12) 82/4-7 EREM. SEER, LEBRA. RAAE, RHE 
SE. HILL Lo RAB. BRAH 

‘Under the Five Emperors before and the Three Kings after, the 
highest Potency had already declined. Warfare and knowledge both 
sprang up, the Yellow Emperor fought 100 battles and Ch‘ih Yu 72, Yao 
smote Yu-t'ang and Yü subjected Yu-miao.' 








In the orthodox historiography to which Ho-kuan-tzu has returned the 
Five Emperors are the very earliest. ‘Robber Chih’ likewise has the 
Yellow Emperor destroying the peace of the ancient world by his wars, 
and he is the villain who started the decline for the Primitivist also. 
That the rise of knowledge is a symptom of the decline is another Taoist 
thought foreign to Blocks A and B. 

There is nevertheless a continuity from Block B to C. The reign of 
the Nine Majesties at Stage 2 was ideal government, but a step down 
from Stage 1 before government began, the time of 'clairvoyant 
transformation’. In Block C ‘the age of perfection declined’ because 
‘the transformation was too slight’; the spontaneous generation of the 
ch'i no longer transformed people into perfectly harmonious beings. 
The novelty is that instead of planning the ideal government Ho-kuan-tzu 


$ Chuang-tzu, HY 9/8, 10/32. 
66 Chuang-tzu, HY 11/19, 29/31. 
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now despairs of all government. But it still maintains the most distinctive 
doctrine of Block B, that government is further corrupted by hereditary 
succession. 


(ch. 13) 91/8-92/3 SEMUEREUAX TF. Oa pse, RABI 
HS. DR BAK, Waari. MHMNCAUABA. MERRE, 
. REGE, RARE. Khae, CHE. BOREAS 

‘Yao passed the empire to Shun; consequently, lovers of the right 
judge Yao wise, lovers of profit judge him foolish. T‘ang and Wu 
banished or murdered their predecessors to profit their own sons; lovers 
of the right judge them to be without the Way, lovers of profit judge that 
they acted worthily. The latter generations did not pass to the worthiest, 
that is why there was a banished lord; their lords loved faction and 
flattery, that is why there was a murdered ruler. Wherever banishment 
and murder are inflicted, there you have a ruined state. I have never 
seen any who enjoyed the throne in comfort and occupied it in security.’ 


Ho-kuan-tzu is not the only text which displays in one section a 
disillusion with government out of keeping with the rest. The lost ch. 14 
of Kuei-ku-tzu was a version of the Primitivist *Rifling trunks’ (Chuang- 
tzu ch. 10), a substantial extract from which also stands, in a mainly 
Legalist context, in the fragmentary Teng Hsi tzu SBT (which has other 
parallels with Kuei-ku-tzu but not with Chuang-tzu).? Whatever the 
explanation for these uncertainly dated texts, the anomaly of Block C in 
Ho-kuan-tzu is fully explained by our dating of the book. The 
Primitivist essays, and probably also ‘Robber Chih’, belong to the brief 
period of the Ch‘in-Han interregnum,55 the same few years to which we 
have tracked the later chapters of Ho-kuan-tzu. . This must have been a 
time of unique disillusionment. The united empire so eagerly awaited 
had at last come, proved to be an unprecedented tyranny, and collapsed 
almost at once to throw the world into worse chaos than ever. Despair 
of all organized government, derision of the sage emperors, nostalgia for 
the time before the Yellow Emperor invented war, became common 
ground for the Primitivist, for the. Yangist author of ‘Robber Chih’, and 
even for the once semi-Legalist author of Ho-kuan-tzu. There is no 
reason to assume that their extremism lasted for more-than these few 
years. Any of them may for all we know have been a Legalist under the 
Ch'in, or have gone over to Huang—Lao with the recovery of confidence 
in government after the Han restoration. 

We can now see why a book most of which seems to be a unity 
should offer us three different Utopias. Its author was writing during an 
extraordinary period of accelerating change, from the last years of Ch'u 
through the Ch‘in and into the interregnum. He changed his mind in 
response to two crises, the discrediting of Legalism by the tyranny of 
Ch‘in, and the temporary collapse of faith in organized government 
during the interregnum. He was an inveterate designer of ideal republics; 
after the first crisis he invented a new one, after the second he simply 
gave up, and joined the Taoists and Yangists in looking back with 
nostalgia to the primordial age when there was no government at all. 


Teng Hsi tzu (Tzu hui edition), 7A/8—7B/6. 
$ cf. ‘How much of Chuang-tzu did Chuang-tzu write?’, G., Studies, 305-307, 308. 
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Appendix: the Tun-huang ‘manuscript 

Fu Tseng-hsiang published facsimiles of the first and jas pages of 
the Tun-huang manuscript of the first half of Ho-kuan-tzu written in 629, 
and the anonymous commentary but not the text of the rest. The manu- 
script starts each item of text or commentary from a new column, but 
does not otherwise distinguish thém. According to Fu's description of 
the manuscript, one item of the uncertainly dated commentary has 
entered the standard text as (ch. 1) 1/8-2/4 (HAS ... DUREE 
th). . The first of the two examples of the Ch'in taboo substitute is in this 
passage, so if he is right would have to be discarded as a coincidence. 
We would also have to consider the possibility that more of the 
commentary has entered the text of the second half, or of the first at 
some stage before 629. This must be the origin of Haloun's claim, 
reported by Needham, that 'about a seventh of (Ho- kuan-tzu) is an 
incorporated commentary of the +4th or 45th'.69 

But although a final decision is inadmissible without access to tlie 
manuscript, it would seem on present evidence that Fu was mistaken. 
Most of the suspect passage can be read in his facsimile of the first, page. 
Since the preceding column is filled, there is nothing in the layout to 
identify it as commentary. It follows directly on to 1/6 PHEldif, and 
judging by the published commentary the intervening 1/6f. is on the next 
page; but this could. be a transposition in the text itself. Moreover, the 
book is entered in the Sui and T'ang bibliographies as without commen- 
tary, and only a couple of years after 629 the Ch'ün-shu chih yao 
reproduces the first part of ch. 1 with the suspect passage in its present 
place, and 1/6f. as well. Evidently the T'ang imperial library had only the 
plain text, and the Tun-huang commentary belongs to another textual 
tradition. Why would the commentary on a notoriously difficult book be 
deliberately excised (with one item accidentally left behind), without 
another being available for the next 400 years or more? 

The title of ch. 1, Po hsüian ‘selecting widely’, is taken, in agreement 
with the ordinary practice in Ho-kuan-tzu, from inside the chapter; it is in 
the suspect passage." This might be explained on the hypothesis that the 
chapter titles were added after the excision of the commentary. But it 
happens that the Chan kuo ts‘e has a long parallel with ch. 1, imme- 
diately followed by a description of its theme as po hsüan."! The Ch'in 
taboo substitute in the passage is further evidence. We know that chs. ! 
and 2 are among the very few which never use the tabooed cheng, and 
that ch. 2 has the Ch'in substitute ruan where a close parallel in the 
“Yellow Emperor’ documents has cheng; it would be too much of a 
coincidence if in ch. 1 a much later commentator were to use tuan where 
a near parallel in another chapter has cheng.” 

' What misled Fu is probably the fact that the passage starts by 
defining four terms from 1/5f., which in the manuscript immediately 
precedes it. But these definitions are extended sentences in the form PF 
aX Y 4th, quite out of keeping with the bare definition formulae of 
the commentary (such as XY tE, X$358:2Y ), and the remaining sentences 
develop a new line of thought. The whole commentary is of the sort 


9$ cf. p 500 above. 

"' Ho-kuan-tzu, (ch. 1) 2/4. Cf. p.499 above. 
7! Chan-kuo ts'e, (Yen 1) BSS 3/62/2. 

7? cf. p.506 above. 
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which intersperses explanations of words with paraphrase very close to 
the text, and could hardly be incorporated anywhere without being easily 
identifiable.” 
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MILITARY CAMPAIGN INSCRIPTIONS FROM YH 127! 
By FAN YUZHOU 


Some eight years ago, I wrote a degree thesis on the wars that took 
place during the reign of King Wu Ding iX T, Shang dynasty, in which I 
made a comprehensive study of the military campaign inscriptions deted 
by most oracle-bone scholars to the first period.? Since quite a numbe- of 
these inscriptions were discovered in pit YH 127 at Yinxu Bei, these 
formed a vital part of the sources for my study.? 

Pit YH 127, which was excavated in June 1936, during the last period 
of the thirteenth excavation at Yinxu, yielded 17,096 pieces of oracle 
bone and shell. With the exception of eight pieces of bone, all the pieces 
were shell fragments which were broken from more than three huncred 
complete plastrons.^ About fifty plastrons, which were rejoined by 
Professor Zhang Bingquan 5"ESETÉE, contained military campaign insc-ip- 
tions recording over twenty wars between Shang and other surrounding 
states. I will discuss several aspects of these inscriptions below. 


The dating of the inscriptions from YH 127 

Before addressing the question of how the military campaign 
inscriptions from YH 127 can be used to discuss the history of the wars 
between Shang and other states, it is necessary first to try to identify the 
dating of these inscriptions. 

Three groups of inscriptions were in YH 127. They will be referred 
to as the Bin @ group, Wu “F group and Zi F group, in accordance with 
the terminology of Professor Chen Mengjia BERÁX.5 The three groups 
have been dated to completely different time-periods by oracle-bone 
scholars. Professor Dong Zuobin ##F# has suggested that the Bin-group 
inscriptions belong to Period One, encompassing reigns from Pan Geng 
ME to Zu Geng 4, and that the inscriptions of the Wu and Zi groups 
may be dated to Period Four, which is the reign of King Wenwu Ding X 
ik 1.6 Professor Hu Houxuan #48‘ has argued that their dating shculd 
be to the period from King Pan Geng to Wu Ding.” Only Chen Menzjia 


! The following paper was originally presented to the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies, San Francisco, on 26 March 1988. 

2 See Fan Yuzhou jij, 'Yindai Wu Ding shiqi de zhanzheng' BENI T FEBS 
Be St, M A. Thesis, Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan yanjiusheng yuan PAHE SES Pe ET 7L 
ÆRE (1981). The periodization is based on recent articles by Professors Li Xueqin Z% 
#5, Qu Xigui ESME and Lin Yun $412; see Li Xueqin, ‘Guanyu Duizu buci de vixie 
wenti' BAAS BSH F BEES] —- ERIRE, Guwenzi yanjiu AMPH, 3, 1980; Qiu Xign, ° 
Lun Lizu buci de shida' PRAEH F RFRA, Guwenzi yanjiu, 6, 1981; and Lin Yun, *. 
Xiaotun nandi fajue yu Yinxu jiagu duandai' JNE Br 8 Pa Eg BE FA er EL Ñ, Guw>nzi 
yanjiu, 9, 1984. 

3 I discussed these again with Professor Edward L. Shaughnessy and his students, 
Debby Porter and Cai Fangpei, when I worked with Shaughnessy and joined his seminar on 
oracle-bone inscriptions at the University of Chicago early last year. For illustrations oz the 
inscriptions dealt with in this article, see the rubbings produced in plates I- VIII. 

4 Preface to Dong Zuobin f&A EL, Yinxu wenzi yibian BELEZI (1948). 

5 Chen Mengjia [^ RK, Yinxu buci zongshu BRYE F RSE (1956, 156-67). 

é See Dong Zuobin ETFI, op cit, n.4 above; see also by the same au-hor, 
‘haguwen duandai yanjtu li’ HU XCBHS HERB, Lishi yuyan yanjiusuo kan waibiar. HE 
Eia MAP ETIR, 1, 1933; and Yink pu BS ER (1945). 

7 Hu Houxuan WEE, Jiagu xucun PRT (1955), Yinxu fajue BRI ESE 
(1955), 100. 
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dates them to King Wu Ding's time.* Although there are other, differing 
views about these inscriptions, Chen's opinion seems to me to be well 
founded. Indeed, it is possible to date these inscriptions even more pre- 
cisely, and this work has been done in an appendix to my thesis, cited 
above. 

Most helpful to the present discussion on the dating of these 
inscriptions is Professor Qiu Xigui's $£ recent article on the Li H 
group inscriptions.? Following this new view, the inscriptions of the Bin 
group may be divided into four parts, according to their relations with the 
inscriptions of the Dui & group, the Li-Dui Transitional group, the Li 
group (Father Yi Z-type) and the Li group (Father Ding T-type). Qiu 
suggests that there is a development among these four groups, as follows: 

Dui group — Li-Dui Transitional group — Li group (Father Yi-type) 

— Li group (Father Ding-type) 

With the exception of the Li group (Father Ding-type), inscriptions of the 
other three groups all date from the time of Wu Ding. It is worth noting 
that the inscriptions of the Bin group from YH 127 are related only to the 
inscriptions, of the Li-Dui Transitional group and the Li group 
(Father Yi-type). Since the inscriptions of the Dui group are from the 
early period of King Wu Ding,'^ and since in the Bin group there are 
many inscriptions, such as those recording attacks on Tufang 75, 
Gongfang 7i7j, and other states that are close to the Chu # group of 
King Zu Geng's reign, we should say that the Bin- -group inscriptions 
from YH 127 may be dated to the middle period of the reign of King Wu 
Ding. 

The inscriptions of the Wu group have also been dated to different 
times by oracle-bone scholars. Dong Zuobin dated them to his sytem’s 
Period Four (i.e., the reign of King Wenwu Ding).!! Hu Houxuan placed 
them in the reigns of Pan Geng to Xiao Yi /^Z,..? And Professor Li 
Xueqin 448) thought they might be from King Di Yi's #72 period.” 
However, Chen Mengjia and Maekawa Shozo MIEZ have dated them 
to King Wu Ding's reign.'^ The latter scholars are, in my view, correct 
and these inscriptions, which resemble tlie Bin-group inscriptions from Y 
H 127, may also be dated to the middle period of the reign of King Wu 
Ding. 

It should be noted that there is a Wu-group inscription which refers 
to Que #, who was a high-ranking officer of King Wu Ding. 


l. ZBh, BH: FSASART RE? 
ZER., VER RB? (Z 3478) 
Crack-making on yisi (day 42), divining: ‘Should (we) report the 
matter about Yi to Commander Que tomorrow on bing (day 43)?’ 
Crack-making on yisi (day 42), divining: ‘Should (we) report the 
matter about Yi this evening?' 
(Yibian 3478) 


8 Art. cit., n.5 above. 

? Art. cit., n.2 above. 

10 Lin Yun, art. cit., n.2 above. 

! Op. cit., n 4 above. 

7 Art. cıt., n.7 above. 

Li Xueqin FREH, ‘Di Yı shıdaı de feiwang buci’ 7 Z BF4S5893E+ F B, Kaogu 
xuebao TR AR, 1957.3. 

^ See n.5 above; Maekawa Shizi, | *Goso bokuji ni tsuite no kosatsu’ “FAH PREE #' 
DT DBR, Chutetsu bungaku kaiho EE XRAY I, 48-69; translated into Chinese by 


D 


* 
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Among Bin-group inscriptions from YH 127, there are many that 
concern Que’s activities. There is also an inscription divining on the 
subject of Que’s death. 


2. EF, RA: BHI? 
BA: BASE? ZH. (Z° 5347) 
Crack—making on jisi (day 6), Que divining: ‘Would Que be dead?’ 
Divining: ‘Would Que not be dead?’ Second month. 
(Yibian :5347) 


Although Que's name also appears in the early inscriptions of the Bin 
and Dui groups, the inscription which includes the name ‘Commander 
Que' may be later than these, since Commander was a high office that 
could only be filled by a person with a wealth of experience behind him. 
In addition, in the inscriptions of the Wu group, the phrases ‘yong’ FA 
and ‘bu yong’ +J are sometimes used. These obviously developed from 
the Dui group in place of the phrases ‘zi yong’ %4} and ‘zi bu yong’ BEA 
FH, which appear in the inscriptions of the Li group (Father Ding-type) of 
Zu Geng's time. It is probably reasonable to conclude that the inscrip- 
tions of the Wu group are very closely contemporary with those of the 
Bin group from YH 127. 

Finally, there is also one other inscription of the Zi group that is 
connected with the Wu group. 


3. Eb, A: BRERA, HT CB 8.132) 
Crack-making on xinsi (day 18), divining: ‘Commander Que 
attacked Yi for me in the dream; would it go well?'. 
(Qianbian 8.13.2) 


Li Xueqin has suggested that, on the basis of Yibian 3478 and Qianbian 
8.13.2 quoted above, the Wu and Zi groups may be contemporary,'^ and I 
fully support this view. 

In brief then, from the above discussion we may conclude that the 
inscriptions found in YH 127 can be dated to the middle period of the 
reign of King Wu Ding. 


Campaign chronologies during the middle period of the reign of King Wu 
Ding based on inscriptions from YH 127 


By way of a test, let us turn to the military campaign inscriptions 
from YH 127, linking together as completely as possible those 
inscriptions which concern some twenty wars fought during the middle 
period of the reign of King Wu Ding. According to the internal relations 
between them, we can arrange the military campaign inscriptions into a 
rough chronological sequence. For convenience, we shall select the main 
related inscriptions containing exact dates to arrive at the sequence of the 
campaigns, and then discuss several connected wars together. In addition, 
to complete the description, inscriptions that are not from YH 127 but 
that relate to inscriptions found there will also be used. 

The first war recorded by the inscriptions from YH 127 was against 
the states Zi f$, Pei £, Fou # and Jifang 34825. It occurred in about the 
first month of a certain year in the reign of King Wu Ding. 


Fan Yuzhou (55/8, Guwenzi yanjiu HFA, 8, 1983. 
55 Art. cit., n.13 above. 
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4(a) Kb, HA: RASA, “t? 
Crack-making on wuwu (day 55), Que divining: ‘If we call out to 
campaign against Zi, would we conquer?’ 


4(b) Rh, SA: RAB, "Ek? — HB. CR’ 124, ‘BS’ 301) 
Crack-making on wuwu (day 55), Que divining: ‘We will campaign 
against Zi; would we conquer?’ First month. 

; (Bingbian 124 = Zhuihe 301)!5 


The war continued until the twelfth month. 


5. ELF] F, LA]: [R]? FAA: Ww, o Y= A A, $t 
e RIA. CES 558) 
Crack-making on ren[-zi] (day 49), Que divining: 'Would (we 
conquer) Zi?’ The king prognosticated and said: ‘Lucky. We will 
conquer it.’ On the thirteenth day, jiazi (day 1), we did conquer it. 
Twelfth month. i 
(Bingbian 558) 


There are other inscriptions on this war that may have been divined 
in the same month. 


6(a) EF F, FA: ACHR? 
Crack-making on renzi (day 49), Zheng divining: ‘Would we 
conquer Zi from today?’ 


6(b) RH, #48: HoZTIE. RAS? FAE: ‘TARARN, FRE 
To". PU-ARK, BHR. Ly C9 NUT Jo. CA’ D 
Crack-making on guichou (day 50), Zheng divining: 'From today 
until dingsi (day 54), would we conquer Zi?' The king 
prognosticated and said: '(On) dingsi, we will conquer it.' On the 
eleventh day guihai (day 60), Che did not conquer it, but that night 
cleaving to jiazi, it really was conquered. 

(Bingbian 1) 


There are also other inscriptions made on the same day (as Bingbian 558) 
and in the same month (as Cuibian 1164 on xinyou [day 58]), which also 
record this war. 

Since it is a basic assumption of oracle-bone studies that inscriptions 
on a single piece must be closely contemporary, the campaigns against 
Pei £, Fou fk, Xian 25 and Jifang 3&7; could have occurred close to the 
same time and place of the war with Zi. 


7. BB b, ER: KART B. (W? 1) 
Crack-making on gengshen (day 57), the king divining: ‘Would I 
attack Pei?' Third month. 
(Bingbian 1). 


This may indicate that the attack on Pei happened in the third month of 
the year after the war against Zi. On Bingbian 1, there are the following 
inscriptions: 


8(a) BF, XR Bae? 


16 Zi 1s also transcribed Xi by Professor Shaughnessy, but I transcribe it as Zi; see n.2 
above. 
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Crack-making on gengshen (day 57), the king divining: ‘Would Que 
not capture Fou?’ 


8(b) ZF, RA: RERE? 
Crack-making on guihai (day 60), Que divining: ‘Would our envoy 
not conquer Fou?’ 


8(c) ZZ F, RA: BOCRSE WH? A’ 1) 
Crack—making on guihai (day 60), Que divining: ‘On the coming 
yichou (day 2), would (our) officials conquer Fou?’ 
(Bingbian 1) 


According to this evidence, one may conclude that the conquest of Fou 
was close in time to the attack on Pei and may also have occurred in the 
third month. 

On Bingbian 1, there is yet another inscription: 


9. ZH. RA: TRARRE? A’ 1) 
Crack-making on yichou (day 2), Que divining: ‘Would Zi Shang 
not capture Xian?’ 
(Bingbian 1) 


We may assume, therefore, that the attack on Xian occurred at the same 
time. 

On the basis of other inscriptions too, we can observe the develop- 
ment of this war. For example, we learn that the attack on Fou occurred 
in the second month of this year. 


10. THP, RA: EMEA? —He CR’ E 9.7) 
Crack—making on dingmao (day 4), Que divining: ‘Would the king 
attack Fou at Shu?’ Second month. I 
(Houbian Shang 9.7)" 


The king attacked Fou at Shu for at least thirteen days, since the fighting 
continued there until gengchen (day 17; see Tian 68 or Xubian 5.35.4). 
Moreover, it continued through dingyou (day 34) of the third month and 
then through gengshen (day 57), guihai (day 60) and yichou (day 2) of the 
same month, as recorded in Bingbian 1 above. 


ll. TF, 998: EH... SL $? = H. CA" 364) 
Crack-making on dingyou (day 34), Que divining: ‘The king will 
attack Fou; would he conquer?' 
I (Jimbun 364) 


The war against Jifang must have happened at the same time. It 
occurred on jiaxu (day 11) of the fourth month, while the attack on Fou 
was still going on. 


12. HEF, RA: E LI FREAD, w? (' Z ' 5582) 
Crack-making on jiaxu (day 11), Que divining: ‘Que and Zi Shang 
will attack Jifang; would they be successful?' 
(Yibian 5582) 


13. ZXb, AA: FRB, WHC 5349) 
Crack-making on yihai (day 12), Nei divining: 'Zi 
capture Jifang; would (he) not conquer?' 

(Yibian 5349) 
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14. SP, AR: FRED. tt? WA. ( A’ 171) 
Crack-making on guiwei (day 20), Nei divining: ‘Would Zi Shang 
conquer Jifang and Fou?’ 
(Bingbian 171) 


15. S(W) F, SA: WREED, HER, TRR? OA. CRE’ 121) 
Crack—making on xin-[mao] (day 28), Que divining: ‘If we do not 
resist Jifang and Fou to construct castles, would Zi Shang conquer 
them?’ Fourth month. 

(Zhuihe 121) 


This war continued into the fifth month. 
16(a) *##H F, RA: SAFRRBED. Go "UR? He 
Crack-making on xinchou (day 38), Que divining: ‘Today Zi Shang 
will capture Jifang and Fou; would he conquer?' Fifth month. 
16(b) EH. BA: X. Æ. di. BBE? 


Crack-making on renyin (day 39), Que qia ‘Would Dian, 
Que, Zhuan and Lin capture Jifang?’ 


16(c) EF, RA: FH ^A WH? ZA. (CW 302) 
Crack-making on renyin (day 39), Que divining and saying: 
Would Zi Shang and ^ conquer Jifang on gui (day 40)?' Fifth 
month. 


é 


(Bingbian 302) 


On the basis of the above discussion, it is possible to reconstruct a 
chronology of the campaign against Zi, Pei, Fou_and Jifang as shown in 
the table below." 


Table 1 
Inscription | Date Historical event 
Bingbian 124 -1/55 Shang attacks Zi 
1/56 Fou came to call on the Shang king 
' ‘ and gathered the Shang ranks 
Houbian Shang 9.7 — 2/04 The Shang king attacked Fou at Shu 25 
Jimbun 364 3/34 The Shang king attacked Fou 
Bingbian 1 3/57 The Shang king campaigned against 
` Pei and Que captured Fou 
3/60 The Shang envoy conquered Fou 
3/61 or 1 The officials and Zi Shang — 
Fou 
Yibian 5582 4/11 'Que and Zi Shang Fu Os, against 
Jifang 
Yibian 5349 4/12 Zi Shang captured Jifang 
Bingbian 171 4/20 Zi Shang conquered Jifang and Fou 
Bingbian 302 5/38 Zi Shang captured Jifang and Fou 
5/39 Dian, Que, Zhuan and Lin captured 
` A Jifang 
Bingbian 558, 1 12/49 -Shang conquered Zi 
12/50-60 Shang conquered Zi 
12/60 Shang conquered Zi , 


t 
"U Here I use this table to express ideas inspired by Professor Shaughnessy’s method. 
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In the same way, the inscriptions on the attack on Tan 9i, Xuan Ë 
and Rong # can also be arranged in a chronological table. 


` Table 2 
Inscription Date Historical event 
Bingbian 307 6/21 The Shang king attacked Tan # 
Guijia 2.15.11 6/27 The king called on Que to campaign 
against Tan 
Tong 564 6/32 The Shang king attacked Tan himse f 
Bingbian 306 6/44 Shang captured Tan 
Bingbian 306, 211 7/09 Xuan and Rong conquered Shang 
7/10 Lin conquered Xuan 
71 Wo f£ and Ma 5$ captured Rong 
Bingbian 177 8/19 Xuan conquered Gu and Shang prayed 
to Brother Ding to destroy Xuan 
Qianbian 1.12.1 - 8/30 Lin conquered Tan 
Bingbian 249 8/32 Shang conquered Tan at Ning 
Bingbian 249 12/40 Called Que and Ge X to attack Tan 


The third chronological table concerns the war against Xia Wei FE, 
which is the last war recorded by the inscriptions found in pit YH 127. 


Table 3 
Inscription Date Historical event 
Heji 2/58 The king commanded prefects to lead 


Wang Cheng Z3& in a campaign 
against Xia Wei 


Tieyun 2.49.2 3/23 The king led Wang Cheng to attack 
Xia Wei i 
Xubian 3.11.5 11/18 The king led Wang Cheng to attack 
à Xia Wei 


In addition to the wars listed in the tables above, a number of other 
wars are recorded with exact months by the inscriptions from YH 127, 
but there is not enough evidence to reconstruct their chronology. They 
are as follows: 


Table 4 
Inscription Date Historical event 
Bingbian 114 1/14 Shang attacked Mafang BA 
Yibian 865 1/42 Gui J& captured Qiang 5€ 
Yibian 5317 3/29 Que conquered Zhai $5 
Bingbian 276 5/28 The king led Zhi Guo ül to destroy 
Ba B 
Bingbian 120 9/14 Zhi Š captured Qiang 3€ 


On the basis of tongban guanxi MEA (relationship of inscriptions 
on the same piece of oracle bone) and the internal relations, these other 
campaign inscriptions from YH 127 may be arranged in sequence. For 
example, the war against Xian Jb is connected with the warfare in table 
1; the wars against Wang Bi, Sang 3%, Gu &, Mafang 77 and Qiang are 
connected with the wars of table 2, and the campaigns against Yi R, Ba 
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E, Long BÉ and Meng % are closely linked with the attack on Xia Wei. 
As for other military campaign inscriptions which lack exact months, it is 
possible to arrange them in order by the same method. 


Conclusion 

To attempt a comprehensive survey of the military campaign 
inscriptions from pit YH 127 of Yinxu in such a limited space, can of 
course only produce results that are very tentative and brief. Never- 
theless, I hope that the discussion has led to a better understanding of 
some aspects of the topic. The conclusions that arise from the discussion 
may be summarized as follows. 

1. The inscriptions discovered from pit YH 127 of Yinxu should be 
dated to the middle period of the reign of King Wu Ding. Obviously, this 
conclusion enables a further division of the inscriptions during the reign 
of King Wu Ding. This is one of the most important steps in periodizing 
oracle-bone inscriptions and using them as historical documents. 

2. According to the military campaign inscriptions from YH 127, 
about twenty wars occurred in the middle period of the reign of King Wu 
Ding. If put in sequence, they are the wars against Zi, Fou, Pei, Jifang, 
Xian, Tan, Xuan, Wo, Wang, Sang, Gu, Ge X, Mafang, Zhai, Wang 
AS , Yi, Bafang, Longfang, Meng and Xia Wei.!9 

3. On the basis of tongban guanxi and other connexions, we have 
drawn up chronological tables of three campaigns. These may serve as a 
basis for further research which would link together inscriptions in 
sequence to reconstruct the military history of the middle period of the 
reign of King Wu Ding. Furthermore, these inscriptions can be used to 
reconstruct the calendar and then to calculate the chronology of the 
Shang dynasty. 

In brief, the military campaign inscriptions found in pit YH 127 of 
Yinxu are of great value to oracle—bone scholars in researching inscrip- 
tional periodization, military history and the chronology of the Shang 
dynasty. In these areas of research there is still much to be done. 


18 This work has-been done in my degree thesis, cited in n.2 above. 
'9 See n.2 above. 
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REVIEWS 


TBuiGGs BUCHANAN and P.R.S. 
MoonEY: Catalogue of ancient Near 
Eastern seals in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Vol. m: The iron age stamp 
seals (c. 1200-350 B.c.). xviii, [99], 
19 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1988. £50. 


This 1s the second volume of Ashmolean 
stamp seals, begun by Buchanan and finished by 
Moorey For generalities see the review of the 
first The prehistoric stamp seals, 1n this journal 
(Vol. xLIx, 3, 1986, 567-8). No further publica- 
tions are planned for the present, which 
unfortunately leaves out the c. 150 Anatolian, 
so creating a big gap in the history of ancient 
Near Eastern stamps, and hardly enough for a 
separate volume. The Sassanian and Egyptian 
buttons, however, can sensibly be omitted as 
parts of other worlds. As before, Buchanan 
wrote the descriptions of each item, while 
Moorey compiled the introductory sections to 
each period and group But in this case the 
latter’s responsibility for the whole is greater so 
that he appears as co-author. Although the 
history of the period is comparatively well 
known, hitherto the stamp seals have been 
seriously neglected and this is in many ways a 
pioneering work. The difficulty 1s that very few 
of the global total of such seals have been found 
in stratified contexts of controlled excavations 
The total here, including 14 metal seal rings, 1s 
583 Thus the author has chosen a concise and 
provisional treatment rather than attempt a 
thorough handling of the material. Though one 
may regret the decision generally not even to 
refer to closely similar pieces in other collec- 
tions, this first serious attempt to classify such 
material is very welcome. In terms of quality 
and variety this 1s only a mediocre collection, 
but such material 1s well suited as a corpus vile 
for scholarly dissection. 

The organization of the material has a certain 
logic about 1t: stamps from controlled excava- 
tions come first (only 68), then ‘ Deve Hüyük ° 
(28, purchased from local People), followed by 
the mam body of seals from unknown sites 
classified by theme and style of engraving and 
shape of object, but at the end seals reported as 
purchased 1n Cyprus are given as a group (530— 
69). Of course find-spots are not always final 
proof (seals travelled in the ancient world), and 
when local people in the modern world have a 
steady market they often obtain supplies from 
other sources to satisfy 1t (a decade ago a tourist 
at the village of Tell Mardikh was sold a Fara 
tablet) Also, it is well known that for much of 
the period concerned seals made in Cyprus 
cannot be distinguished from seals made on the 
coasts of the adjacent mainland The disadvan- 
tage of the arrangement chosen is that seals in 
the same style and even so similar that they 
could have been made in the same workshop 
appear in various places. The Late Babylonian 
octagonal and related types occur on pls. II, III, 
XIII-XIV and XVIII. 

This work presents some new terminology 
which not all will find felicitous. ‘ Phoenician ° 


for a style which was not limited to ethnic 
Phoenicians ıs well understood, but ‘ Neo- 
Imperial Common/Elaborate Style’ fails to 
indicate which empire is meant. Moorey, prob- 
ably rightly, finds Syro-Palestinian work in the 
*Neo-Imperial Common Style’, and assigns 
them to the end of the eighth and the seventh 
centuries The * Neo-Imperial Elaborate Style’ 
in contrast 1s meant as contemporary Neo- 
Assyrian work, while ‘Neo-Babylonian and 
Achaemenid’ are stamps of Late Babylonian 
style which continued in manufacture and use 
over the period of the Persian empire, but 
‘Achaemenid’ are stamps in the distinctive 
Achaemenid styles. This is positively confusing 
In harmony with terminology generally used in 
linguistic and historical studies it would be 
better to call stamps known from impressions 
on tablets from Nabopolassar to Nabonidus 
* Late Babylonian °, and to use this term also for 
the same style of object used in the same areas 
during the Persian overlordship. Then 
‘Achaemenid’ can be restricted to the 
Achaemenid styles. ‘ Neo-Imperial Common/ 
Elaborate Style’ is in every detail unsatisfac- 
tory. With Moorey, the aim should be to separ- 
ate Neo-Assyrian stamps from similar work 
done in Syria and Palestine and other adjacent 
areas ‘ Neo-Assyrian’ 1s a ready-made term for 
the former, and ‘Neo-Assynan Peripheral’ 
would suffice for the latter so long as it is 
remembered that (i) the distinction ts not simply 
geographical, since Assyrian administrative and 
garrison towns were spread around the 
Assyrian empire, and (ii) it cannot be assumed 
that all originality lay with the Assyrians, whose 
inventions in this sphere were copied by sur- 
rounding peoples. The Assyrians may have been 
borrowers in many cases. 

The following comments are made on par- 
ticular details. 

P. 29. If the common triangular studs show- 
ing quadrupeds really do date from * ninth to 
seventh centuries B.C.’ 1t is also surprising that 
somewhere one is not impressed on a cuneiform 
tablet. 

P. 55. In the Babylonian Harper letter (the 
reference should be 259 rev. 3 ff.) unqu probably 
refers to the king's gold ring (whether a signet 
ring or not) rather than to his personal seal 
Gold is too soft a material for a seal intended 
for regular use 

P.56. Another Cassite-period stamp seal, 
though possibly a ring seal, is impressed on a 
tablet from Ur dated to the fifth year of 
Marduk-apla-iddina I (UET, vu, no.26 (p 5 
and pl. 79)). 

P.57 In the reviewer's experience bluish 
chalcedony is rare in Late Babylonian stamps. 
The normal is smokey white or translucent. 

P.59, nos. 367, 371. However styled, the 
object under the winged disc is surely meant as 
the sacred tree. With 367 cf B. Teissier, Ancient 
Near Eastern cylinder seals from the Marcopolt 
collection, no. 234 

P 59, no. 369 The lower part of the inscrip- 
tion is chipped off, as is clear from the 
impression (supplied courtesy P. R. S. Moorey 
and O. R. Gurney). The complete sign is DUH x 
LUH as on M. de Clercq, Collection de Clercq, 1, 
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nos. 27, 59, L. Jacob-Rost, Die Stempelsiegel im 
Vorderasiatischen Museum, no.237. Impres- 
sions of seals with this inscription from Babylon 
to be dated probably to the reign of Artaxerxes I 
offer three examples, two of which in the 
published drawings offer the same DUH x DUH 
but with two big vertical wedges down the 
middle, wedges not clear on the photographs 
(sec E. Klengel-Brandt, Oriens Antigvys, 8, 
1969, 329 ff, figs. 1-3). The Late Babylonian 
sign forms DUH and GABA are often, but not 
always, differentiated by the presence of two 
small vertical wedges in GABA, see W Farber, 
ZA, 66, 1977, 261 ff. If the two large wedges are 
really present in these two impressions, then this 
is a case where Late Babylonian DUH and GABA 
are confused. One further example of import- 
ance is E. Porada, Corpus of ancient Near 
Eastern seals in North American collections, 1, 
no. 799, where the end of the second sign is 
broken off, as with the Ashmolean specimen, 
but a third sign MES is added The sign DUH x 
DUH is unknown to the writer outside these Late 
Babylonian seal inscriptions so that value and 
meaning are highly problematical. However, 
there is a similar inscription on Second Isin 
Dynasty seals, either AN TUK (H. Frankfort, 
Cylinder seals, pl. xxxii i; M J. Mellink, Dark 
Ages and nomads, pl. 1, fig. 2) or AN TUK MES (H. 
Frankfort, op.cit., pl. xxxu a, B. Buchanan, 
Catalogue of ancient Near Eastern seals in the 
Ashmolean Museum, 1, no. 563). For this latter 
inscription a meaning ‘He has a god/May he 
have a god/Cause him to have a god’ (ila rasi/ 
liri] Surst), referring to the seal owner, is poss- 
ible. The MES could be used optionally to indi- 
cate a more elaborate form of the verb than I/1, 
so supporting perhaps Suri. 

64, no 437. Put sideways, this can be seen 
as a pecking bird, a very rare motif on con- 
temporary cylinder seals. 

Pp 64-5. The three ‘ Urartian’ are the best 
documented in the whole volume, but the least 
certain No 4451s compared with one published 
by M. van Loon (read: ‘ van Loon 1966: 139, 
162 ff., pl.37: H2’), and there is something 
comparable, though not fully convincing, 1n the 
glyptic. No. 469 in this collection, published as 
Achaemenid, could with as much justice be 
considered Urartian. And the shape of no. 445 
is not Urartian. The shape of no. 446 1s paral- 
leled in stamps reported to have come from 
Balkh in northern Afghanistan (none yet 
published), and often there is a single animal as 
a design, though the details of the cutting may 
not be compared, since it looks as though the 
secondary cutting on the side of no. 446 may 
have been accompanied with some touching up 
of the lion on the base. No 447 has a design 
which could be Urartian, but it belongs to a 
distinctive group, of which one is not men- 
tioned, H. Carnegie, Catalogue of the collection 
of antique gems, 1, 215, O 36. They share a 

istinctive shape, a plaque (or tabloid) with a 
duck's neck and head rising from the back to 
serve as a pierced handle, and yellow stone. 
They are more probably a local style under the 
Achaemenid empire 

P. 49, no. 319. This may be used to illustrate 
the problems of classification. The design on the 
base is comparable with nos. 359-60, but they 
are given as ‘Neo-Imperial Elaborate’ while 
319 1s ‘Neo-Imperial Common Style’. The 
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design on the top has several parallels, one of 
which, L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres 
orientaux et de cachets . de la Bibhothéque 
Nationale, no. 650, has Hittite hieroglyphs on it. 

A surprising lack in the Bibliography (p. 94) 
1s H. H. von der Osten, Altorientalische Siegel- 
steine der Sammlung Hans Silvius von Aulock. 
The price will certainly deter some readers 


W. G. LAMBERT 


M. S. H. G. HEERMA VAN Vos, M. N. 
VAN Loon and K. R. VEENHOF (ed.): 
Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch- 
Egyptisch Genootschap Ex Oriente 
Lux. (Annual of the Ancient Near 
Eastern Society ‘Ex Oriente Lux’, 
No. 29, 1985-6.) 136pp. Leiden: 
published by the society, 1987. 


The Dutch Oriental Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the scholarly level of its journal, 
and on the fine printing and paper in which it is 
presented. This issue offers a range of articles: 
two curiously perplexing documents of Old 
Babylonian date edited for the first time by 
F.R. Kraus, the Assyrian month name now 
read Kanwarta (and padugani ‘ banquet’ and 
*nazbétum ‘ animal sacrifice (?) ) by Kalrheinz 
Deller; G. van Driel on the early history of the 
Egibi ‘ house’; W. H van Soldt on ‘ The Queens 
of Ugarit’; J. de Roos on KiluShepa; W.M van 
Haarlem on pottery in Amsterdam from Petrie’s 
Egyptian excavations; W. Barta on Osiris as the 
womb of the nether-world sun god in New 
Kingdom funerary texts, M L. Folma on the 
Song of the Vineyard (Isaiah 5); and K. Jongel- 
ing on ‘Vowel Assimilation in Punic’. 
However, the piéce de résistance 1s beyond 
doubt the first, which 1s also the longest and 
amounts to a mini-monograph: F. A. M. Wig- 
germann, ‘The Staff of Ninsubura. Studies in 
Babylonian Demonology, II.’ The series began 
in vol. 27 (1981-82, appeared in fact in 1984) 
pp. 90-105 with the strange title ‘ Exit Talim’, 
in fact a presentation of the brilliant and 
important identification of the Lahmu, a type of 
minor god devoid of demonic attributes. This 
established its author as a promising young 
Scholar, but also created the problem that he 
could not hope to repeat such a performance 
frequently. 

The second part, which in no way depends on 
the first, deals with. Ninsubur, an important 
divine vizier equally devoid of satanic traits. It 15 
both philological and art-historical: inscriptions 
mention the god and his 'staff', and ancient 
depictions claimed to show him also exist. The 
question is how far these claims are true. The 
presentation is very learned. A total of 163 
bibliographical references are collected at the 
end and the text 1s wreathed with copious 
footnotes, but there 1s some lack of sound 
methods. On p.4 a small problem of textual 
criticism arises and in its handling one notes (i) 
that the reading of four copies is preferred to 
that of one copy because of the numerical 
preponderance, (i1) that though no stemma can 
be constructed it is assumed that an older copy 
should have the better reading, (rii) that the 
lectio difficilior 1s to be preferred even when it 
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makes sense only by ad hoc assumptions, and 
(iv) that variants must be approximate 
synonyms. The correct explanation, that the 
original reading is the meaningful parsi and that 
me-he-e is a corruption of mel à, is noted but, 
not surprisingly, 1s rejected, 

In handling the main issue limitations in 
semantics also appear "Throughout the author 
makes a distinction between the English ‘staff’ 
(essentially a simple rod) and ‘mace’ (a short 
rod fitted with a piriform or otherwise roughly 
spherical lump of metal or stone at one end). 
This distinction is nowhere stated. It 1s 
apparently assumed to be normal English, but 
the OED i in its first definitions disposes of this 
idea: ‘Mace 1 A heavy staff or club .2. A 
sceptre or staff of office ...” Further confusion 
arises from a very common figure on Old 
Babylonian seals, generally referred to by the 
conventional title * god with mace’. Such con- 
ventional descriptions are frequently inept. 
Most ' contest scenes’ or ‘ contest friezes ' show 
domestic animals being saved from attacks of 
wild animals with no element of contest, and 
most * banquet scenes’ show drinking only, no 
eating! Thus *god with mace' should not be 
used to settle the precise nature of the rod held. 
The author presents in a drawing an example 
where the object in question is his ‘mace’, a 
short rod with a lump at one end, fig. 4, 1. But 
against this one may set D. Collon, Catalogue of 
the Western Astatic seals in the British Museum, 
Cylinder seals ITI (henceforth BM III), who 
chose to draw as a representative example one 
holding a rod with a small knob at each end 
(p. 36), and the enlarged photograph of no. 384 
on pl. xvin shows the Sow ith a similar rod but 
with even larger lumps at each end. And if one 
studies the object more widely it appears that 
the upper end as held only rarely has the one 
lump on the object to justify the author's 
*mace' Most commonly the upper end cannot 
be made out, as though it is concealed in the 
holder's fingers, while not infrequently when the 
upper end can be made out it has some kind of 
projection similar to a projection on the bottom 
end. In short, as depicted the object 1s am- 
biguous as to the author's two distinguished 
terms. The reviewer m presenting his case that 
the * god with mace’ is Ninsubur deliberately 
used both ‘mace’ and ‘sceptre’ to avoid any 
appearance of precision in the terminology, see 
Orientalia, 45, 1976, 14. 

'The Sumerian and Akkadian words are given 
by the author as guise = Pond ' and 
kakku, hutpalů and hultup, * mace' (pp 7- 
8). The argumentation re eie to for the latter 

ree 1s scanty and in part inadequate. The 
author seems to be unaware that kakku can 
mean ‘symbol’, ‘insigne’, as with reference to 
the symbols on boundary stones, very few of 
which are weapons. Also his ‘mace’ is not 
necessarily a weapon. The distinction has to be 
made between objects meant to be used as 
weapons and similar objects serving a 
ceremonial function alone. The author cites the 
hon demon ugallu as proof that his ‘mace’ isa 
real weapon (Babylonian prophylactic figures’ 
the ritual texts (Amsterdam, 1986), 120), but in 
its characteristic pose (see A.R. Green, 
Baghdader Mitteilungen, 17, 1986, 141 ff. and 
Traq, 50, 1988, 167 ff.) it holds upa dagger i in the 
nght hand, but the author's ‘mace’ in the 
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extended left hand. The 'mace' is gripped 
immediately below the lump, not a gnp for 
striking, contrast second millennium Syrian and 
Anatolian depictions of TeSub/Adad which 
show the same object raised aloft in the right 
hand and held by the end remote from the lump. 
Thus the object held by the lion demon 1s an 
insigne, not a real weapon The same applies to 
first millennium Assyrian officers (the article 
under review, p. 7, n. 10) who hold a ‘ mace’ in 
the same way as the lion demon It could have 
served in hand-to-hand combat, though it 
would have been little use against swords, but 
its intended function was as an insigne, like the 
modern western military officer’s baton. The 
hutpali is more ambiguous. In his book (op cit. 
pp. 82 f.) the author identifies it as a ‘mace’ 
font the Lewes House amulet. This shows a 
pair of identical gods holding double axes in the 
right hands and ‘maces’ in their left. The 
mseription identifies the gods as: ‘ma§.ma5 
ma§.tab.ba ‘ Twins, the Two Gods’, referring to 
Lugalirra and Meslamta’e’a. In a ritual edited 
by the author (op. cit., pp. 26 124 ff.) the latter 
of these two is described as holding a Autpalü 
and zahati (the respective hands are not 
preserved). The zahatü is an axe, though in 
some cases certainly with a single blade, so the 
former is identified as the ‘mace’. Confirma- 
tion can be seen in the Sumerogram for hutpali. 
*tukulsag na, ‘weapon/insigne with stone 
head ’, and further confirmation can be found in 
Urra = bubullu VII A 18-20 (MSL VI 85 f, 
where ‘ the weapons/insignia of the Twin Gods’ 
are followed by hutpalà and zahatü. However 
this conclusion is upset by Urra = hubullu XI 
400-2 (MSL VII 145) where hutpalá is identified 
as an axe, following on páltu and having essen- 
tially the same ideogram. 

A further problem for the author's renderings 
arises from Middle- to Late-Assyrian material 
wluch he does not use. The king is depicted 
holding the author's ‘ mace’ so commonly that 
it must have been a standard insigne of office 
The royal inscriptions of the same period never 
refer to the king's holding a hutpalé or hultuppü, 
but most commonly they name the kattu 
‘sceptre’. The kakku, when it refers to a specific 
item and is not used generally for ‘weapon’, 
occurs very rarely and then, it seems, only with 
hattu, when it no doubt means ‘symbol’ not 
‘mace’. U. Magen, Assyrische Kóntgsdarstel- 
lungen—Aspekte der Herrschaft (Mainz, 1986), 
m relating this art to the inscriptions, though 
not dealing 1n detail with the insignia, assumed 
from the evidence that the author's ‘mace’ is 
referred to as hattuin the royal inscriptions, and 
it is very difficult to a e against this. The royal 
sceptre (hattu) named in the inscriptions will 
hardly be lacking from the abundant art. 

Wiggermann's argument about the ' god with 
mace’ is partly based on a study of the insigne 
held by divine and human viziers in art, since 
texts refer to it commonly as gidri/ha((u, rarely 
as U.lub/uluhhu. Figs. 2 and 3 provide drawings 
of the figures, though not 1n chronological 
order. The alleged ‘staffs’ vary from so short 
that when one end is held at the waist the other 
end only just extends above the shoulder, to so 
long that with one end resting on the ground the 
other end reaches above the head of the stand- 
ing holder. It must be noted that (i) the really 
long ones are attested only from the very end of 
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the second millennium and later, and (ii) that all 
the numerous Old Akkadian examples strongly 
resemble the object held by the Old Babylonian 
* god with mace’ except that they are slightly 
longer. Thus the ' god with mace’ may after all 
be holding a gidri/hattu. In any case, the 
evidence 1s not amenable to such precision as 
the author wishes to 1mpose on it The terms, 
like those of English, are not rigorously dis- 
tinguished, and the objects vary by period and 
possibly area. 

The strongest evidence that the ‘god with 
mace’ is NinSubur remains the ‘ overall view’ 
which the reviewer advanced in Orientalia, loc. 
cit. B. Landsberger had anticipated him, as 
shown by the author, but the reviewer had 
overlooked this important item. The argument 
1s misrepresented by the author on pp. 5f. It 
was argued by the reviewer that one should 
‘compare as a whole the gods named in the 
inscriptions with the deities differentiated by the 
artists m their depictions’ Two illustrations 
were cited. Šamaš, the ‘most commonly named 
god’ in the inscriptions 1s also ‘very com- 
monly’ depicted, and ‘ NinSubur is also one of 
the more commonly named gods in the inscrip- 
tions, so that one is justified to search the 
depicted figures to see if he is not present 
somewhere’. The author renders these points 
as: ‘ gods frequently attested in Old Babylonian 
seal inscriptions must (! sic) be represented on 
Old Babylonian seals with comparable 
frequency ' (p. 5). He then describes an article of 
M. Kelly-Buccellati as offering ‘a sharper ver- 
sion of this theory’. In fact Kelly-Buccellati’s 
argument is entirely different. She concludes 
that the inscription and depicted figure on one 
seal commonly refer to the same god, something 
which the reviewer rejected, with some excep- 
tions, a point accepted by the author (p. 6, n. 7). 
Why this confusion? It would appear that the 
author has relied on a secondary source. D 
Collon, in BM III p. 22, very briefly alluded to 
the articles of the reviewer and Kelly-Buccellati 
and then summed up the two 1n one substan- 
tially erroneous sentence: ‘Both authors feel 
that the gods most frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions should also be those most com- 
monly depicted.' The reviewer has never held 
this view. 

Wiggerman offers his own solution to the 
identity of the ‘ god with mace’: it is a šëdu, the 
male equivalent of the /amassu. But this sugges- 
tion, and another that the frontal nude female is 
bäštu, is not put forward with conviction: ‘it 
must be stressed that both identifications are 
speculative; definite proof 1s lacking.’ The 
reviewer finds this proposal for the ‘god with 
mace’ unconvincing since 3edu and lamassu are 
matching figures quite generally, while on the 
seals the lamassu always belongs to ‘ supporting 
cast’ but the ‘god with mace’ is a figure to be 
adored. Then the 'mace' is beyond dispute 
meant to identify the figure, but no text of any 
category refers to the ‘mace’ of a sédu. And it 
would be strange if this so common figure of 
worship in the art were never named in the 
inscriptions on the same genre of object, while 
the very frequent ‘ Ninsubur, holder of the holy 
sceptre (gtdri = kattu)’ in the inscriptions could 
not be found in the art. The reviewer remains 
convinced of their identity. 

Generally, this mini-monograph has brought 
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together much useful material, but it was 
madequately digested before conclusions were 
drawn from it. One looks forward to better 
founded work from its author in the future 


W. G. LAMBERT 


GEOFFREY KHAN: Studies in Semitic 
syntax. (London Oriental Series, 
Vol. 38.) xxxix, 252 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1988. 
£37.50. 


This excellent book provides a thorough des- 
cription of two related constructions as they 
occur in five different Semitic languages and a 
detailed investigation mto their various func- 
tions The languages dealt with are Classical 
Arabic, Biblical Hebrew, Brblical Aramaic with 
Syriac, Akkadian (chiefly Old and Standard 
Babylonian), and Amharic (in preference to 
Ge'ez whose literature consists largely of 
translations). These were chosen because, first, 
Khan wished to cover the whole Semitic langu- 
age area and, second, because each of them 
supplied him with a large enough corpus of free 
prose texts for proper analysis. The two related 
constructions are extraposition (what used, 
rather loosely, to be called casus pendens) and 
what Khan refers to as pronominal agreement. 
The nature of the first 1s clearly seen in two 
Arabic examples like 


Zaydun darabtu-hu, * Zayd—I hit him’ 
Zaydun ‘abii-hu tàjirun, ° Zayd—his father 1s 
a merchant.’ 


The noun (it could be a nominal phrase) is 
isolated at the beginning and there is no gram- 
matical connexion between it and the rest of the 
sentence. In pronominal agreement, on the 
other hand, the noun (or nominal phrase) does 
not have to be at the beginning, both it and the 
pronoun referring to 1t are integral to the sen- 
tence, and they agree grammatically. Two 
examples from Syriac highlight the distinction: 


la-malkata@ qatl-ah, ‘The queen—he killed 
her’ 

gatl-ah_  lo-malkatà, 
queen’. 


‘He killed her—the 


In the case of Semitic languages lacking a 
nominative ending or a marker like /a, it is not 
so easy to distinguish the two constructions. But 
it is important to Khan that they be differen- 
tiated because of his concern to separate the 
description of structure from the analysis of 
function. He 1s dissatisfied—and rightly so— 
with the way in which Semitists have neglected 
syntax. They have a worthy record in 
phonology and morphology and when they 
have ventured into syntax they have usually 
been accurate enough 1n describing structures 
But it is the scant regard they show for function 
that really worries him Most of them seem to 
be content to identify one main function for a 
construction; thus in Hebrew extraposition is a 
device to handle unwieldy nominal phrases 
(S. R. Driver) or to express tangential informa- 
tion (F. I. Andersen) or to indicate emphasis (T. 
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Muraoka). Such explanations are to him 
sometimes partly, sometimes wholly wrong, and 
always limited. A syntactic structure, he keeps 
reminding us, can have many functions, and 
these may differ from language to language. In 
his own detailed investigations he finds func- 
tions for his two constructions that belong to 
only one or two of his five languages or that, 
present in all five, are much more common in 
one than in the others. Emphasis (or, as Khan 
prefers to name it, contrastive assertion) figures 
quite prominently in all five languages, but in all 
of them the most significant functions are 
macro-syntactic, having to do with the marking 
of syntactical boundaries, onset and closure, 
changes of topic or theme or in the level of 
description, shifts from foregrounding to back- 
grounding, and so on This is a very valuable 
discovery and owes much to Khan's espousal of 
the methods of discourse analysis. The present 
reviewer has some acquaintance with these 
methods through the work of M A.K. Hal- 
liday, but Khan has introduced him to several 
other practitioners of the art, and for this he is 
grateful. Traditional Semitists may not like the 
new terminology involved, but there is no doubt 
that discourse analysis 1s just the kind of thing 
that will direct their attention beyond the sen- 
tence which is where in the past they have 
usually stopped. All of us who work in the 
Semitic languages need to take much more 
account than we have hitherto done of the 
larger units of language within which, if we only 
knew it, so many of the grammatical features we 
deal with in fact operate. Only then will we be 
able to appreciate and adequately explain their 
linguistic roles, which can often be both varied 
and subtle. If in the process we find that the 
investigation of syntax shades into the investi- 
gation of style, so be it. Language is more than 
closed systems of sounds and forms; indeed, it is 
where rules cease to be of much service that it 
gets really interesting. 

Dr. Khan is to be congratulated on a clearly 
argued and sensitive study It is of considerable 
Importance, not only as a fine treatment of two 
constructions which have not hitherto been 
regarded as of great significance but which he 
shows are, but as pointing the way for us to be 
better at our job If I have a problem with the 
book, it 15 that I do not quite grasp the reasons 
for taking in five languages. Is there in fact a 
science of comparative Semitic syntax as there is 
of comparative Semutic phonology or mor- 
phology? I do not think so, and I do not think 
Khan thinks so either. Comparative syntax 
yields no historical or genetic information and, 
as he admits, many languages outside the 
Semitic family possess constructions which are 
equivalent to extraposition and pronominal 
agreement and which fulfil rather similar func- 
tions. Khan could have made his case for adopt- 
ing an outlook and techniques hke those of 
discourse analysis just as well by writing a 
monograph restricted to any one of the five 
languages. Perhaps he simply wanted the les- 
sons he has to teach to be absorbed by as many 
of his colleagues in the Semitic field as possible 
I hope they respond. 


J. C. L GIBSON 
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HASSAN MOHAMMED EL-Hawary and 
GasroN WET: Matériaux pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum. 
Quatriéme partie: Arabie. Inscrip- 
tions et monuments de la Mecque. 
Haram et Ka'ba. Tom. (fasc. 1). 
Revu et mis au point par Nikita 
Elisséeff. (Mémoires publiés par les 
membres de l'Institut Français 
d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
T. cm/11.) xl, 247 pp. Le Caire: 
Institut Français  d'Archéologie 
Orientale, 1985. 


This latest addition to the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicarum (the series projected by Max 
van Berchem as long ago as 1892) has a compli- 
cated background. As Nikita Elisséeff explains 
in the introduction, it was in the 1930s that Wiet 
began to gather material for the fourth part of 
CIA, to be devoted to the inscriptions of 
Arabia Because of the difficulties which face a 
non-Muslim in collecting and checking epi- 
graphical material from Mecca and Medina, in 
1934 Wiet sent al-Hawary, an Egyptian scholar 
attached to the Museum of Arab Art ın Cairo, 
to the Hijaz. Al-Hawary was confined to mak- 
ing copies and taking photographs of what he 
saw—there was no question of stamps being 
made. He returned with 250 inscriptions but 
unfortunately died a few months later. Wiet 
himself was only able to work on the material 
after the Second World War and during the 
1950s he gave a number of courses at the 
Collège de France on the inscriptions Towards 
the end of 1970 he mdicated that Elisséeff 
should see through the publication of the Mec- 
can and Medinan material if it proved imposs- 
ible for himself, and after his death in 1971 
Madame Wiet entrusted the relevant files to her 
husband's nominated executor in the field. 
Fourteen years later, the first results were 
published m the volume under review. Even 
allowing for personal, political and scholarly 
vicissitudes, the gestation of this volume seems 
to have been unusually prolonged and the 
account just summarized seems only a partial 
explanation of why it took so long. 

It seems that the text of the present volume is 
largely Wiet’s own work. It contains, we are 
told, 33 inscriptions (but see below) for which 
only a few problems had still to be resolved by 
Elisséeff. The translations and commentary, 
and the topographical and historical narrative 
which provides a context for the inscriptions, 
had been left almost complete by Wiet, and the 
editor (perhaps too modestly) says that it was 
only the bibliographical details which remained 
to be completed and brought more up to date by 
reference mainly to the Répertoire chronolo- 
gique d’épigraphie arabe and the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. In fact the bibliography could have 
been extended significantly, but it seems grudg- 
ing to complain on this score. Apparently the 
remaining 58 inscriptions upon which Wiet 
worked are in a much less finished state, and 
their publication has been put off for future 
fascicules of the CIA. 

Given the difficulties involved in the collec- 
tion of the material and the pre-publication 
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history of this voluime, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the work ts not completely satisfactory 
as a research tool. The inscriptions are presen- 
ted in the context of a discursive narrative based 
on usually quite well known historical and 
travel literature. Much of this narrative 1s not 
immediately relevant for an understanding of 
the inscriptions in question, whatever its value 
as a guide to Meccan history and topography. 
Commentary upon epigraphical questions such 
as formulae and titulature is patchy, often non- 
existent. Two of the 33 inscriptions we are led to 
expect do not in fact appear: nos 11 and 33 are 
merely references to two inscriptions about 
which we are informed in literary works, no 
texts being given. Of the remainder only about 
ten seem not to have been made available 
already in the Répertoire, although, of course, 
volumes of this latter work have continued to 
appear since Wiet started work on his material 
and he was doubtless responsible for the 
appearance of some of them there. Even among 
those ten, some are of questionable value. 
No 12 is merely the text of the shahada together 
with the title of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadi, 
said to have been inscribed on a wooden minbar 
which was burned by the Fatimids; the source 1s 
given as the twentieth-century description of 
Mecca and Medina by Rif'at Pasha, Mir'át al- 
Haramayn (Cairo, 1925), but the source behind 
that 1s not given. No 27, a decree of 788/1387 in 
the name of the Mamluk sultan al-Zahir 
Barqüq, is so fragmentary that ‘11 est impossible 
de commenter’. 

Not surprisingly, the inscriptions signalled as 
‘inédité’ tend to come from the later period: 
apart from the above mentioned no. 12, only 
two of the new inscriptions seem to be pre- 
Mamlük. No.2 1s a text dated 160/777 com- 
memorating the caliph al-Mahdi’s installation 
(?) of a marker for the use of pilgrims perform- 
ing the sa'y between al-Safa and al-Marwa. 
No 5, perhaps from the same period, although 
lacking any date or personal names, is a 
Quranic text and prayer ending with the phrase, 
it seems, “amal al-Kifiyyin 

The majority of the inscriptions collected here 
are accompanied by a reference not only to the 
Répertoire, but also to various literary sources. 
Usually these sources (e.g., Ibn Jubayr, Nasir-i 
Khusraw, al-Fasi) provide the text of the 
relevant inscription. Now, although it 
Sometimes seems that the text given in the 
literary source has been checked against the 
actual inscription at Mecca (for no. 4 it 1s noted 
that Ibn Jubayr failed to give the last Ime, for 
no. 6 it 1s reported that the last two lines are 
virtually illegible but have been given by Ibn 
Jubayr), there are many cases where 1t 1s clear 
that the text as given here has been taken from a 
literary source without any check at Mecca 
(no | is cited from Azraqi and noted ' aujourd- 
"hui disparue *; nos. 7 and 8 are marked ‘ d’après 
Ibn Djubair’; nos. 9 and 10 are cited from al- 
Nahrawali whose source was al-Fàkihi; etc.). In 
some cases we are in doubt as to whether the 
text in front of us has been taken from the 
literary source(s) referred to or whether it has 
actually been seen and read anew in Mecca by 
al-Hawary (e.g nos. 17, 18 and 19). There are 
remarkably few instances where the version as 
given in a literary source is to be corrected by a 
subsequent fresh reading and it seems likely that 
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1n fact most of the inscriptions given here are 
reproduced from literary sources rather than 
from a fresh reading by an expert epigraphist. 
Unfortunately, the volume does not include any 
photographs or reproductions of the copies said 
to have been made by al-Hawary. 

While one appreciates the problems facing all 
concerned with this volume, therefore, it has to 
be said that its contribution to our understand- 
ing of Islamic epigraphy and the history of 
Mecca 1s less than might have been hoped for. 
There 1s still a need for the publication of all the 
extant inscriptions of the Meccan and Medinan 
holy places together with clear photographs 


G. R. HAWTING 


Bruce Masters: The origins of 
Western economic dominance in the 
Middle East: mercantilism and the 
Islamic economy in Aleppo, 1600— 
1750. (New York University 
Studies in Near Eastern Civiliza- 
tion, no.12.) xvii, 240 pp. New 
York and London: New York 
University Press, 1988. $50. 


Bruce Master's detailed study of Aleppo's 
economic life under Ottoman rule provides a 
fascinating insight 1nto many aspects of Islamic 
urban and commercial history. It will be 
welcomed not only by the students of Middle 
Eastern history but also by general historians 
interested in the wider developments taking 
place throughout the Indian Ocean at a critical 
period of transition. As a monograph, it joins a 
growing number of excellent works on Ottoman 
administration in Syria and the general conclu- 
sions arising from Masters’s research have 
direct relevance on the interpretative issues 
raised by Fernand Braudel, Niels Steensgaard, 
Immanuel Wallerstein, and the present 
reviewer. 

For nearly two centuries, from about 1550 to 
1750, Aleppo was the terminus of a caravan 
trade which originated ın far-distant lands, in 
Iran, Central Asia, India, and perhaps even in 
northern China. How this small provincial 
town, without direct access to the Mediter- 
ranean ports, came to supplant its more famous 
and illustrious rival, Damascus, still remains 
something of a mystery. But the sudden rise and 
fall of commercial cities whether serving the 
caravan or maritime trade and occupying a 
primary position in the hierarchy of urban 
central places was a constantly recurring 
phenomenon in the history of trans-continental 
trade during Islamic period. What was new 
about Aleppo’s commercial experience was the 
economic role played by its leading item of re- 
export, Iranian raw silk. The active presence of 
a large number of European merchants who 
lived and traded in a predominantly Islamic 
town was likewise cast in a new form. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
residence of Christian European merchants in 
many parts of the Middle East and Islamic 
India was common enough. But previously, 
Frankish merchants either were not allowed or 
did not find it necessary to travel beyond the 
Mediterranean ports of Greater Syria and 
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Egypt. The English presence in Aleppo became 
particularly important and the readers of late 
Ralph Daviss book Aleppo and Devonshire 
squire (1967) have been aware that the English 
Levant Company's commercial interest in 
Aleppo represented the front-end of an opera- 
tion which complemented and at times rivalled 
the efforts of the East India Company to reach 
the Middle Eastern markets through the back- 
door in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
For reasons not yet clear, English and other 
European silk-weavers came to depend on the 
supply of relatively fine and mexpensive raw silk 
produced near the Caspian Sea, areas under the 
political control of Safavid Iran. The caravan 
traders who transported the suk to the 
wholesale markets of Aleppo often had to cross 
war-zones during periods of conflict between 
the Ottoman Empire and the Safavids and the 
Armenian merchants emerged at this time as an 
intermediary group actively involved in the silk 
trade. The European purchase of raw silk was 
initially patd for by exporting bullion and spe- 
cie. Later, English broadcloth and new French 
woollen fabrics mncreasingly financed the 
imports of silk and other oriental goods and 
once again the Armenians played an important 
part im distributing the European cloth 
throughout the areas served by caravan trade. 
By the late seventeenth century, Ármenian mer- 
chants had established substantial trading links 
with London and Amsterdam and their exports 
of European woollen goods to the Middle East, 
whether channelled through Aleppo or other 
trading ports in the eastern Mediterranean, 
proved to be major competitors to those of the 
English East India Company. The abihty of the 
Armenians and other overland traders to under- 
cut the European chartered companies may 
explam why the caravan trade on the 
Euphrates-Syrian route continued to flourish 
despite the strenuous attempt made by the com- 
panies to capture the bulk of the trans-oceanic 
trade via the Cape of Good Hope route. The 
commercial strength of Aleppo marketing 
Iranian raw silk and that of Mocha selling 
coffee through an active Red Sea maritime 
traffic seriously challenges, as Masters points 
out (p.29), Niels Steensgaard’s thesis of an 
Asian commercial revolution initiated by the 
Anglo-Iranian capture of Hormuz from the 
Portuguese m 1622. In fairness to Steensgaard, 
1t must be pointed out that he was originally far 
more interested in exploring the structural 
features of pre-modern trade than in locating 
any strict chronological break in its direction. 
Indeed, it can be argued that the fall of Hormuz 
led to a revival of the pre-Portuguese emporia 
trade ın the Indian Ocean, a development from 
which the Indian and Middle Eastern com- 
mercial entrepóts such as Surat, Bandar Abbas, 
Basra, Mocha, Jedda, and Aleppo benefited. It 
is a pity that Bruce Masters did not use Pro- 
fessor Ashin Das Gupta’s detailed study of 
Surat and its merchants for the period from 
1700 to 1750. It would have made an interesting 
comparison between Aleppo and the great 
Mughal port-city which made its rich living 
entirely from international trade However, 
there 1s always a limit to the inclusion of 
peripheral material within the length of a 
Standard modern monograph and the great 
merit of Masters's study lies precisely in the nch 
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variety of information it offers on the internal 
operations of Aleppo's merchant communities 
Trends in urban population, the composition of 
the trading groups, the financial institutions 
connected with trade, and the role of nomadic 
tribes in providing baggage animals, are all 
discussed within the limits set by the availability 
of sources One hopes that 1n future the history 
of other Middle Eastern caravan cities would be 
as well served as that of Aleppo 1s by Masters’ 
book. 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 


EKKEHART ROTTER: Abendland und 
Sarazenen: das okzidentale Araber- 
bild und seine Entstehung im 
Frühmittelalter. (Studien zur 
Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur des 
islamischen Orients. Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift ‘Der Islam’. Neue 
Folge, Bd. 11.) [xii], 290 pp. Berlin: 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
1986. DM 158. 


There have been various studies of the 
mediaeval European image of Islam, but this 
book examines an earlier phase of that image in 
the Latin literature of the early Middle Ages. 
Ekkehart Rotter, brother of the islamicist 
Gernot Rotter, here focuses on the Latin 
literature produced in Europe between A.D. 570 
and 740 and discusses tts information concern- 
ing, and attitude to, the Arabs (usually 
designated as Saracens or Agarenes) The 
period is chosen as marking the transition from 
pre-Islamic to Islamic times Two works, the 
Chronica. byzantina arabica and the Chronica 
muzarabica, are deliberately left out of account 
as presenting particular problems and deserving 
special study 

In the first part, the accounts of three 
Christian European travellers in the ‘Holy 
Land' are summarized and discussed. the 
anonymous pilgrim of Piacenza (whose journey 
1s placed in the second half of the sixth century), 
Arcuif (c. 680) and St. Willibald (the 720s). This 
is followed by a section which discusses the 
image of the Saracens (under that and other 
designations), their genealogical ongin, where 
they are to be found and the characteristics of 
their habitat, as presented by scholars such as 
Tsidore and Bede, the so-called Fredegar 
Chronicle, and the Cosmography of Ravenna. 
The third section of the book considers the way 
in which historical and contemporary events 
involving the Saracens, in particular the Arab 
conquest of the Byzantine territories, are 
presented in works like the Fredegar Chronicle 
and the pseudo-Methodius apocalypse Finally, 
a general survey, a sort of ethnography of the 
Arabs based on the Latin works of the period, 
and a discussion of the image of the Arabs in 
religious works such as biblica] commentaries 
and martyrologies concludes the book. 

Rotter does not confine his attention to 
European intellectual history but continually 
draws attention to and elaborates apparent cor- 
respondences or divergences between the infor- 
mation of the Latin sources and that to be 
derived from Arabic Muslim matenal. For 
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example, he 1s able to point out that Arculf’s 
account of the Saracen eclesia (sic) in Damascus 
does not tally with the accepted view that the 
Arab conquerors shared the church of St. John 
there with the Christians. Again, the fact that 
Arculf was apparently in no danger from the 
Sinai Saracens at the time of their festival, but 
had to find a safer route back to Palestine once 
the festival was over, is related to Islamicist 
discussions of the sacred months of the 
Jahuliyya. Discussing Willibald's account of his 
imprisonment in Hims, various Arab/Muslim 
personages are identified by name or office, even 
the anonymous cubicularius of the preses of 
Emessa (identified as the Aajib of the amir of 
Hims) being supplied with a name by reference 
to the Ta'rikh of Khalifat b. Khayyat. 

In such discussions the author shows a 
familianty with the older Islamicist literature, 
especially that in German. The above cited 
reference to Khalifat b Khayyàt is unusual, 
most of the information on Arab-Muslim 
affairs being drawn from the secondary 
literature such as the works of Wellhausen, 
C.H Becker, and Hitti. One result of this, it 
seems to me, is that there 1s a disparity between 
the attitude towards the Latin sources and that 
towards the Arabic. The former is characterized 
by an awareness of such problems as manu- 
script traditions and redaction, and of topoi and 
etymology as generators of historical ‘ fact’, the 
latter is treated more as a body of inert informa- 
tion without the literary problems associated 
with the Latin works. 

One particularly interesting case concerns the 
account in the Fredegar Chronicle of confron- 
tations between the Byzantines and the Arabs in 
the course of the Arab conquest of Syria. The 
complex compositional history of this Frankish 
Source 1s discussed m some detail and the argu- 
ment put forward that the relevant portion of it 
may be the earliest account of the Arab invasion 
of Syria to have survived (it is suggested ıt may 
be as early as A.D. 641). The chronicle reports 
two clashes, which Rotter identifies as the 
battles of Ajnadayn and Yarmük and in con- 
nexion with which he refers to Becker's well 
known study of the Arab conquests, and it 
alludes to two anonymous Arab leaders, whom 
Rotter identifies as ‘quite probably’ Abu 
‘Ubayda and ‘certainly’ Khalid b. al-Walid. 
Apart from the fact that traditional Muslim 
sources do make two confrontations between 
Arab and Byzantine forces crucial for the fate of 
Syria, and that these two confrontations are 
usually associated with Ajnadayn and Yarmük, 
the detail which seems to have influenced Rotter 
in making his identifications 1s a reference to the 
‘sword of God’ (gladius Dei) m connexion with 
the second of the confrontations We are told 
that in response to his earlier defeat at the hands 
of the Arabs the emperor Heraclius (Aeraglea) 
gathered a huge army which emcamped over- 
night facing the Arabs, waiting for battle the 
next day. During the night, however, the army 
was assailed by the ‘ sword of God’, more than 
half were killed and the remainder fled, leaving 
the Saracens free to lay waste the province. In 
Mushm tradition, of course, the hero of the 
conquest of Syria, Khalid b. Walid, is known 
variantly as the Sword of God or the Sword of 
Islam, and Rotter suggests that the report in the 
Fredegar Chronicle is a reflexion of this fact. a 
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misunderstanding has led to Khālid’s trans- 
formation into the literal ‘sword of God’. 

The assumption is that the expression was a 
sort of by-name borne by Khalid and that he 
already had it at the time of the conquest of 
Syria. However, this can only be speculative 
since there seems no contemporary evidence 
and it might equally be that the designation was 
only applied in Muslim tradition retrospec- 
tively, as part of the process of establishing a 
religious interpretation of the conquests, 
Whether or not this was so, a similar interpreta- 
tion, with a different emphasis, was held by the 
other monotheistic traditions, and 1t could be 
envisaged that the idea that the conquests were 
in some sense a manifestation of the sword of 
God might easily develop independently in dif- 
ferent communities. The expression would be 
familiar from the Bible, where the 1dea occurs in 
connexion with the notion of divine punish- 
ment, and it could be that the Fredegar 
Chronicle is merely reflecting à common view 
that Byzantine defeat by the Arabs was a 
punishment for the sins of the Byzantine 
church. Whatever the explanation, 1t does not 
seem legitimate to assume that  Fredegar' is 
merely reflecting Muslim tradition, particularly 
since, if Rotter 1s right, that chronicle 1s con- 
siderably earlier than any Muslim source. 

The main concern of this book, however, is 
the collection and analysis of relevant material 
from the Latin sources and in this Rotter has 
performed a valuable task I am unable to judge 
its comprehensiveness, but the range of material 
adduced ıs wide and non-specialists will surely 
appreciate the table of sources with details of 
different editions and the bibliography of 
secondary works. (Benjamin Z. Kedar’s 
Crusade and mission (Princeton, 1984), the early 
pages of which discuss some of the same 
material as Rotter, is a surprising omission from 
the bibliography.) Rotter’s analysis of the Latin 
material 1s always interesting even if one does 
not find some of it necessarily convincing. His 
suggestions regarding the etymology and sig- 
nificance of the terms Saracens and Agarenes 
(p. 70, n. 10), deriving the former from Dusares/ 
Dhu "l-Sharà and the latter from Arkhé/Petra, 
do not seem any more persuasive than the 
numerous other suggestions which have been 
made. 


G. R. HAWTING 


DANIEL GIMARET: Les noms divins en 
Islam: exégése lexicographique et 
théologique. (Patrimoines Islam.) 
448 pp. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1988. Fr. 295. 


Great clams are made for this study on its 
back cover: 


*...piety, theology and Muslim Mysticism 
are essentially based upon the knowledge and 
the invocation of the divine names. Until the 
publication of this book, one Jacked a system- 
atic and detailed exposé on the divine names, 
on the lists of these names that are used in 
prayer (and a good number of lists that are 
studied in this book are still unpublished up 
to this date), on the history of these lists and 
terms that are made use of and their 
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philosophical and theological meaning. This 
book is a “ pillar” that has no equivalent in 
the West, and in the Arab World itself, of a 
complete understanding of Islam.’ 


Detailed this book certainly is, and its size 
both formidable and impressive, by an author 
whose studies to date, to my recollection, have 
not hitherto been so concentrated on coming to 
such close grips with so complex a volume of 
Arabic material The mastery of Gimaret in 
handling technical ideas and terms have none 
the less been favourably commented upon in 
previous reviews in the Bulletin. Yn his introduc- 
tion, the author makes more modest claims and 
m a disarming fashion admits that his study (for 
various reasons with, presumably, limitations of 
length amongst them) does not discuss certain 
topics. 

On page 10, we are told that this book began 
as a course which was taught at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes between 1984 and 
1987. The book is principally addressed to 
Arabist and Islamist, ° habitué à la translitéra- 
tion scientifique de cette langue’. Furthermore, 
the author ‘ne vois pas comment un non- 
arabisant absolu pourrait étre concerné par un 
tel travail’. This would of course exclude the 
work from being of interest to those who are 
concerned with furnishing reading lists for 
students who are embarking upon courses in 
religious studies The content, besides demand- 
ing a good command of French, implicitly 
demands a good command of Arabic This may 
explain why the bibliography is largely a list of 
primary sources. Other articles and books that 
touch on this theme are hidden in footnotes 
during the discussion, which lasts for more than 
four hundred and twenty-six pages. Gimaret 
also makes it clear that the significance of the 
divine names for Süfis is a subject that is largely 
omitted from his discussion. It is briefly referred 
to on page 23 and Ibn ‘Arabi has seven lines on 
page 34. Otherwise, ‘Un autre grief qui pourra 
m'étre adressé est d'avoir pratiquement evacué 
de mon étude, en dépit de références nombreuse 
a Qušayrī et Gazali, tout l'aspect “ spintuel " 
mystique, et partant, peut-étre, plus authen- 
tiquement "religieux" du commentaire des 
noms divins Mais ceci est voulu. Non que je 
méprise la littérature soufie, bien au contraire; 
mais c'est un domaine que je connais mal, oi je 
me sentirais fort maladroit. Il serait tres sou- 
haitable qu'un jour prochain quelque chercheur 
plus averti entreprenne l'analyse d'un comment- 
aire de ce type, par exemple chez Ibn Barragan 
ou Ibn 'Arabt' te 10) Instead, lexicographical 
commentary furnishes the whole pivot of the 
discussion. The latter is impressively and 
systematically accomplished, commencing with 
a survey of Arabic works which are devoted to 
the theme of al-asmd’ al-husná, the debate over 
the origin and the differing approach of the 
theses of giyds and tawgif, the evidence from 
hadith, the traditional lists and the Qur'an, the 
problem of the order of the names and, between 
chs. vii and xxiv, a thematic exegesis of the 
names themselves. At the end of this detailed 
and extremely informative survey there are in- 
dexes of names, the Qur’anic references and 
technical terms, and of persons, schools and 
sundry communities. 

While this 1s clearly not a beginner's book, it 
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Is a valuable work of reference in Islamic 
studies. It 1s solidly factual and furnishes many 
interesting insights into the minutae of debate 
between Muslim sects and competing commen- 
tators Considering the volume of text that has 
been read and digested in order to accomplish 
this study, one 1s affected most favourably by 
the systematic rigour of the arrangement, the 
density of the detail and the undoubted 
thoroughness of this work 


H T NORRIS 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF: The two 
Zions: reminiscences of Jerusalem 
and Ethiopia. x, 249 pp. Oxford 
University Press, Oxford and New 
York, 1988. £19.50. 


This beautifully written and eremc book 
contains reminiscences of Edward Ullendorff's 
experiences in Jerusalem and Ethiopia during a 
period of just over a decade, first as an under- 
graduate in the late 1930s at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, then while on war 
service tn Eritrea from 1941 to 1946, and finally 
while employed—by the Hebrew University and 
later by the Palestine Government—in 
Jerusalem from 1946 to 1948. The title of the 
book derives from the fact that in Ethiopian 
tradition the country 1s known as ' the Second 
Zion °. The two worlds that E U. describes have 
both now long since disappeared: the situation 
in Jerusalem had already undergone dramatic 
transformation by the time he returned there m 
1946, while Ethiopia suffered violent and irrevo- 
cable change m the events of the revolution of 
1974. The narrative thread that holds this work 
together comes to an end in 1948, but the 
volume has been written in the light of E.U’s 
subsequent experiences of the people and the 
places to which he refers, and in particular in 
the light of return visits to Ethiopia in the 
period from 1958 to early 1974. 

In chapter ı (of the first of the two parts into 
which the book is divided) EU manages to 
convey in a remarkable fashion what it was like 
to be in Jerusalem in the late 1930s. He both 
offers general reflections on the situation in 
Jerusalem at that trme and gives some fascinat- 
ing details about his own personal life and some 
impressions of the people with whom he came 
into contact—officials and others who lived in 
the small cluster of houses at North Talpioth 
where he had his lodgings, and residents of the 
nearby suburb of Talpioth whom he met from 
time to time. The latter included Joseph 
Klausner, M H Segal, Mrs Hemdah Ben- 
Yehuda, the widow of the man generally 
regarded as the father of modern Hebrew, and 
particularly the writer Agnon. Chapter u 15 con- 
cerned with the Hebrew University, which in the 
late 1930s had only recently been established. 
Apart from some brief observations on the 
University itself, on student life in Jerusalem at 
the time, and on some of his fellow undergrad- 
uates (Joshua Blau, Samuel Stern, L. Kopf, 
E. E. Kutscher, Yigael Yadin), the bulk of the 
chapter is taken up with vignettes of J.L. 
Magnes, the first President and virtual founder 
of the Hebrew University, and of some of the 
scholars on the staff. Leon Roth, Martin Buber, 
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briefly) N. H. Torczyner, D. H. Baneth, L. A. 
Mayer and Norman Bentwich. Some of these 
were Edward Ullendorffs teachers or were 
scholars whose lectures he occasionally 
attended because they were men who had a 
fascination for him, with almost all he was to 
have dealings in later life, and some he was to 
come to know well The vignettes that he gives 
have been written in the light of these later 
experiences and are all the more valuable 
because of this. 

In ch. m E.U. makes some interesting 
Observations about aspects of the revival of 
Hebrew 1n the modern period, including such 
matters as the creation of new vocabulary, 
pronunciation, syntax and morphology His 
remarks about the evolution of modern 
Hebrew, and the way in which what is ‘ right ' or 
‘wrong’ come to be determined, have a wider 
application than the sphere of Hebrew. 

Chapter iv describes E.U's return to 
Jerusalem with his wife 1n 1946 to work first as 
an official 1n the Academic Secretariat of the 
Hebrew University, and then as an official in the 
Palestine Government Secretariat in the final 
stages of the Mandate. He gives a dispassionate 
account of the situation at that time, when the 
Jerusalem that he had known before the war 
had undergone dramatic change, and the ideal 
of Arab-Jewish understanding, for which men 
like Magnes and Buber had striven, had been 
shattered. E U.'s judicious comments on the 
seven High Commissioners who governed 
Palestine during the British Mandate form not 
the least interesting part of his account. 

Part Two 1s devoted to ‘the Second Zion’. 
From 1941 to 1946 E.U. was based in Asmara, 
where he worked for the British Military 
Administration in Eritrea in three different 
posts, as a censor, as Editor of the Ministry of 
Information’s African Publications, and finally 
as Assistant Political Secretary. After a brief 
account of his recruitment into the British Mili- 
tary Administration and of his journey to 
Asmara (ch. i), he gives a vivid picture of Eritrea 
under British Military Administration (ch n) 
Here he offers valuable comments on the politi- 
cal situation in Eritrea at that time (and sub- 
sequently) and describes the many individuals— 
British, Eritrean, Italian—with whom he came 
into contact; he also gives some glimpses of his 
own life and duties in this period, and he 
includes a fascinating account of the difficulties 
involved in his ultimately successful attempt to 
bring his fiancée in wartime conditions from 
Jerusalem to Asmara, where they were married 
m 1943 Chapter 1 offers some reflections on 
Ethiopian life based on a series of return visits 
made there between 1958 and 1974, while in 
ch. iv he gives a careful assessment of the life 
and career of Emperor Haile Sellassie. 

Much of the material in Part Two of this 
book complements—from a more personal 
viewpoint—information given in some of 
E U.’s other publications about Ethiopia, par- 
ticularly his The Ethiopians: an introduction to 
country and people (third edition, 1973) and his 
translation of the life of Haile Sellassie which 
was published in 1976 (The autobiography of 
Emperor Haie Sellassie I: ' My life and Ethio- 
pia's progress ' 1892-1937). While he worked for 
the British Military Administration, Edward 
Ullendorf was responsible, together with the 
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then Public Information Officer of Entrea, 
Major D. C. Cousland, for the founding of the 
first newspaper to be published in the Tigrinya 
language, the Eritrean Weekly News (nay Ertra 
sümunawi gazetta). What is said here about the 
EWN, and about Eritrea in general, provides an 
interesting background to E.U.'s recent publi- 
(1985). A Tigrinya (Togratitia) Chrestomathy 
5). 

In attempting to offer an assessment of The 
two Zions, it is to be observed that the book may 
be read at more than one level. Professional 
historians who are concerned with Palestine 
during the last ten years of the British Mandate, 
on the one hand, and with Entrea—Ethiopia 
during the war years and afterwards, on the 
other, will find here an invaluable quarry, which 
m the case of Ethiopia ıs all the more important 
because the book stems from one of the few 
outside observers who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the languages and the institutions of the 
country. Biographers will also find much of 
interest here In the portraits that E.U. gives of 
the numerous individuals—scholars, soldiers, 
diplomats, colonial officials, and others—whom 
he met during the ten years with which he is 
concerned. 

After 1948 EU went on to have a very 
distinguished career as a scholar, a career which 
culminated in his becoming Professor of Ethio- 
pian Studies, and later Professor of Semitic 
Languages, at the School. At a second level it ts 
of interest to observe the training and the 
experiences which forged the future semitist and 
éthiopisant. 

Finally, although this book 1s not—and 1s not 
intended as—an autobiography, those who 
know Edward and Dina Ullendorff will be 
grateful to have the personal recollections that it 
contains. 

MICHAEL A. KNIBB 


BAIRU TAFLA (ed.): Asma Giyorgis and 
his work: History of the Galla and 
the kingdom of Sawa. (Athiopi- 
stische Forschungen, Bd. 18.) 
1053 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987. 
DM 288. 


Asma Giyorgis’s History of the Galla has 
been well known in MS form for many years 
and extensive use has been made of it by 
historians of nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Ethiopia. It is an unusual work in many 
respects The author was born some time 
around 1850 into a priestly family in Har Amba, 
near Ankobar. He converted to Roman 
Catholicism under the influence of Cardinal 
Massaia and subsequently embarked on a 
career in the confidential service of Emperor 
Menilek, in the course of which he was associ- 
ated for many years with Ras Makonnen in 
Harar, becoming familiar with French and 
Muslim culture. He died in 1915. His writings 
show him to have been possessed of a critical 
and mdependent mind which he was able to use 
to good effect in attacking the attitudes of the 
Orthodox clergy and the policies of his royal 
master. He was intimately informed on matters 
of state and could provide illuminating insights 
into the mtricate history of hus time. He also 
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appears to have been acquainted with Western 
literature on Ethiopia, which he frequently cites 
m his writings Described by Dr Bairu as ‘an 
historian by inspiration rather than by traim- 
ing’, he stands apart from his contemporaries in 
having adopted a more positive attitude to the 
main object of his scholarly enquiries, the Galla 
or Oromo peoples, a nation much underrated 
and misrepresented in Ethiopian historio- 
graphy, and in seeking an explanation for their 
success 1n their social and political structures, 
their laws, customs, and economic resources In 
this respect he has much in common with his 
late sixteenth-century compatriot, Bahray 

It is this uncharacteristic approach which 
invests Asma Guyorgis’s History of the Galla 
with its peculiar interest. In the absence of 
indigenous documentation Oromo history must 
be reconstructed from indirect evidence, 
principally folk memory, and this chronicle, 
written c. 1900-15 and the lengthiest historical 
text to survive from the pre-modern period of 
Amharic writing, 1s a veritable treasurehouse of 
reports, anecdotes, legends, and topographical 
references to the Oromo. After an introduction 
in which the editor discusses the role of the 
Oromo in history and the life and works of the 
author, the text is reproduced photographically 
from the MS Ethiop. 302 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and provided with a sound parallel 
translation (pp.78-867). Copious footnotes 
explain personal and topographical references 
and linguistic difficulties within the text, and 
there is also a valuable appendix on proper 
names and technical terms (pp. 869-999), the 
utility of which goes far beyond the immediate 
interests of this volume. Finally, there is a 
detailed general index (pp 1003-53). Dr Bairu 
and the editor of the Athiopistische Forschungen 
series, Dr. Ernst Hammerschmidt, have placed 
all students of Ethiopian history and language 
in their debt with the publication of this vital 
text. It 1s likely to be some time before the world 
of Ethiopian studies will be able to assimilate 
and digest the abundant documentation it pro- 
vides on all aspects of Ethiopia's history. 

The technical and physical standards main- 
tained in the Athiopistische Forschungen series 
over the past decade have been most impressive. 
In a massive work such as this the occasional 
flaw or misprint is inevitable and need reflect no 
discredit on the editor. (For purely personal 
reasons the reviewer cringed somewhat at the 
‘A. Keith Irvine’ cited m the bibliography, 
p. 32.) But more serious production faults have 
been noted in some of the more recent volumes 
The present one has its fair share of these Folio 
numbers have failed to appear on the photo- 
graphed text, thus vitiating several cross- 
references. Dr. Bairu has been obliged to 
publish a ‘ remedial concordance’ of these folio 
numbers as ' Anhang II’ to the recent Collec- 
tgnea aethiopica (ed. S. Uhlig and Bairu Tafla, 
Athiopistische Forschungen, 26, Stuttgart, 1988, 
pp. 225-7). P. 666 (folio 148v of the Amhanc) 1s 
blank and a tip-in addendum sheet has had to 
be provided Pp.641-56 are rendered almost 
llegible by show-through from the over-page 
text. There is slight text loss to the top right- 
hand corner of p. 517 caused by a fold in the 
original copy. And the reviewer's copy of the 
book lacked pp. 481—96, while pp. 497—512 were 
duplicated. Faults of this kind are more than 
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just irritating and it 1s much to be hoped that the 
publishers will take steps to ensure that such 
catastrophes do not overtake future volumes of 
this splendid series. 


A. KINLOCH IRVINE 


Pur S. KHounv: Syria and the 
French Mandate: the politics of 
Arab nationalism 1920-1945. xxi, 
698 pp. London: I. B. Tauris, 1987. 
£37.50. 


This book is the sequel to the author’s Urban 
notables and Arab nationalism: the politics of 
Damascus 1860-1920 (Cambridge, 1983) which 
was commended by the same reviewer earlier in 
these columns (BSOAS, xLvm, 3, 1985, 552-3). 
This work too 1s a credit to Dr. Khoury and his 
skills as an historian. 

The title is an accurate and descriptive one, 
though it must be said that the war years from 
1939 to 1945 are considered in much less detail 
than the earlier period. The research has been 
based mainly upon relevant French and Syrian 
government archives which became available 
for study from the mid-1970s In addition to 
those papers the author has made use of British 
and United States Consular reports He has also 
had access to some private papers, and was 
granted interviews by a considerable number of 
prominent Arab political figures, as well as by 
some Europeans who had first-hand knowledge 
of the country at that time. 

The subject 1s one which lends itself admir- 
ably to a narrative treatment. Khoury has a 
fascinating, if complex, story to tell; and he 
recounts it with clarity and competence. Syrian 
politics have rarely been dull and this author— 
unlike certain others—has avoided making 
them so. 

But the book is far from being a mere record 
of events. The author returns to one of the 
major themes in his earlier work, the political 
activities of the Sunni Arab urban élite of 
landowners and bureaucrats; and he shows how 
they remained almost as flexible in their 
attitudes to the new French masters of Syria as 
they had been to the Ottomans earlier. Both 
governments had need of ‘middle-men’ to 
assist in their administration of the country, and 
continuity in the exercise of local political 
power was a notable feature of this period. The 
author points out that French rule, unlike that 
of the Ottomans, was always regarded as illegi- 
timate; and he argues that it was therefore 
unstable This may be something of an over- 
statement, for those who are disliked are not 
inevitably vulnerable. 

Another important topic which Khoury car- 
ries forward from his earlier work 15 an analysis 
of the nature and development of Arab 
nationalism. Here again the extent of continuity 
was initially considerable, but the author shows 
that towards the end of this period it 1s possible 
to discern the appearance of a new, much more 
* ideological '7—indeed almost radical—strain of 
Arab nationalism. This was to have a dramatic 
influence on Syrian politics at a later date. The 
book also shows how new social groups were 
gradually beginning to emerge, particularly 
within the military and in commercial life, and 
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they demanded a share of political power. This 
process was, as the author notes, occurring in 
other Arab states too in the inter-war period 
Again the full significance of these changes were 
not to become clear until after the Second 
World War; but the role of the traditional 
political élite was clearly coming under threat at 
the very end of the 1930s. Those who were to 
govern later often had a more ruthless and 
brutal approach to the conduct of politics The 
social changes taking place were reflected in the 
creation of new political institutions, as well as 
in the birth of new ideologies, and the book 
takes careful note of them 

Apart from these major themes there are 
other topics of considerable interest which are 
treated with attention. The fact that many mem- 
bers of the traditional urban élite came from a 
similar economic and social background, and 
shared common political aspirations, did not 
prevent them from indulging in imnter-famuly 
feuds; and some of these are duly recorded. The 
role of personalities, rather than institutions, 15 
clearly perceived; and there are some interesting 
biographical vignettes provided within the nar- 
rative. 

Any analysis of Syrian politics during this 
period is likely to provoke a measure of contro- 
versy. Some readers may think that too much 
attention has been paid to a small minority of 
the population, but this reviewer would argue 
that in this respect Khoury's work 1s soundly 
based. Whether he 1s right to be so critical of 
French economic policy in the region 1s, 
perhaps, more questionable. But here, as 
elsewhere, he has undoubtedly expanded the 
area of academic debate. 

The author has been well served by his 
printer, for typographical errors are relatively 
few The bibliography and the index are accu- 
rate and adequate. In brief this 1s an important 
and valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the modern political history of the Middle East. 


R. M. BURRELL 


DIERK LANGE: A Sudanic chronicle: 
the Borno Expeditions of Idris 
Alauma (1564-1576): according to 
the account of Ahmad b. Furtii. 
Arabic text, English translation, 
commentary and geographical gazet- 
teer. (Studien zur Kulturkunde, 86.) 
179 pp., 2plates, 65pp. [Arabic 
text]. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987. 


The book under review falls into three dis- 
tinct parts: Arabic text, English translation, and 
Geographical gazetteer The Arabic text is 
derived from two manuscripts, MS A, now 
preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Institute, and MS B, one of the Arabic manu- 
seripts in the SOAS Library (no. 41384 (a)). It 
may be said straightaway that this edition 
makes obsolete the available English transla- 
tions of the Kitab ghazawat Barnü: that by J. W. 
Redhouse published in 1862, which was none 
the less a most worthy effort at that date, and 
that by H.R. Palmer and his assistant(s), first 
published in 1926 and reprinted in 1970. Thus 
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latter was hardly satisfactory and the text and 
translation printed here 1s a fully worthy, indeed 
admirable, edition of this important Arabic 
work from West Africa. 

Dr. Lange's reputation is firmly based on his 
studies of the earlier history of Kanem-Borno 
and other works on the region of Chad and its 
Muslim and non-Muslim peoples Especially 
important has been his Le Diwan des sultans du 
[Kaànem-]Bornu: Chronologie et histoire d'un 
royaume africain, de la fin du x° siècle jusqu'à 
4808 (Wiesbaden, 1977), which appeared in the 
same series. However, the successor marks a 
departure in several ways from the earlier 
volume. As Lange says in his Preface (p. 10), 
after having benefited from the advice and the 
assistance of Professor John Hunwick, the final 
draft of the translation was accomplished with 
the help of Gabriel Shortland m the University 
of Niamey. ' Without her assistance I could not 
have dared to present an English translation 
(rather than a French one), thus making the 
book more readily accessible to the reader in 
present-day Borno ' This praiseworthy decision 
will most certainly be welcomed not only by 
Nigerian scholars and students but also by 
many in this country, the whole manuscript is 
fluently, accurately and  idiomatically 
translated, clearly set out with footnotes where 
they should be, at the bottom of each page, and 
the whole book 1s extremely well printed to a 
standard that is sadly lacking amongst many 
publishers in this country. 

Another important feature of this edition 1s 
the annotated gazetteer of towns and occasion- 
ally tribes which figure prominently in the 
expeditions, Large explains that both this and 
the maps are the result of extensive travels on 
his part In October 1976, he crossed the Sahara 
in a joint expedition following the traces of Idris 
Alauma in the Fezzan, m Kawar, Damergu, 
Kutus, Borno, Kano and other parts of Nigeria 
and Cameroon, concluding his trip by travelling 
around Lake Chad. In the early part of 1977 he 
continued his project to identify towns and 
villages mentioned by Ibn Furtü'. Throughout 
these journeys, he was accompanied by guides 
and assistants from Nigeria and Niger. This 
thoroughness has enabled him to trace out the 
expeditions in detail in a way quite impossible 
before. Around seventy entries are found in the 
gazetteer, giving 1t a value far beyond the 
campaigns themselves, undertaken over a 
period of some ten years in the seventeenth 
century. The content will be of interest to 
geographers and archaeologists, and 1t should 
be of particular interest to the University of 
Maiduguri which is now building up a centre for 
trans-Saharan studies. 

The Sultan’s expeditions took him, or his 
officers, into the Sahara during the course of his 
reign. One of them was to Burak (Brak) in the 
Fezzan. Lange shows that the ‘fortress of 
Fezzan’ 1s the correct reading for the Arabic 
reference to the main base of the Borno forces, 
and not 'Qal' at Qran’, which has been an 
accepted reading to date and which has been the 
subject of lengthy discussion, more especially in 
B. G. Martin's article, * Mai Idris of Bornu and 
the Ottoman Turks, 1576-78’ (International 
Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, 1972, 3, 471, 
474, 478, 482, 487-9) The exact circumstances 
and route adopted by Idris Alauma in regard to 
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his punitive operations against the Tuareg of 
Air are less certain (pp. 70-5). This was quite an 
extensive operation, although Ibn Furtu' relies 
for his account of the expeditions against the 
Tuareg entirely on hearsay (p.75, n.29). 
However distorted the record, there is no doubt 
that these events left a permanent memory 
amongst the scholarly élite of the Air Sultanate, 
one or two of whom deemed this action by the 
Borno Sultan’s forces a divinely inspired 
retribution meted out to the successors of the 
Agades Sultan, Ahmad b. Taluza (with 
variants) who was accused of having condoned, 
even engineered, the martyrdom of Sidr 
Mahmud al-Baghdádi, Air's greatest saint and 
Süfi mystic. Lange makes the plausible sugges- 
tion that * Talaz' (see pp. 162-4) indicates a 
confederation of Tuareg tribes and not a town. I 
would agree now with his view that Tadeliza 
castle cannot be meant here. The Talza, or 
Talaz, would appear to be a clan from whom 
arose several Agades sultans, including 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (reg. c. 1494— 
1503), whose kunya was Talzi Tanat, Muham- 
mad b. Taladha (var. Taluza; reg. 1516-18), and 
Ahmad b. Talyat (Taluza and other variants), 
who took office in 1541 and ruled for some 
fifteen years At the time of the Borno raid, it 
was a brother of the latter, Muhammad al- 
Ghudala b. al-Hàjj ‘Aqib, who was in office He 
ruled for some forty years, seemingly without 
major upsets, and this raid 1s not referred to in 
the Air records. Savage disputes within the Air 
Sultanate are indeed referred to in the Air 
records, but these must have taken place at the 
beginning of the next century. Although Borno 
is involved, they have no connexion with the 
expedition referred to here. 

Lange does not offer a precise location for the 
battle of Agalwa, where the host of Talaz faced 
the Borno Grand Vizir, Kursu. He shows both 
Tadus (en route) and Agalwa on Map 1 with 
question marks, the latter seemingly deep within 
the Massif itself. Francis Rennell Rodd, in hus 
People of the veil, (1926, 412—a work which 
does not appear in Lange's bibliography) dis- 
cusses this particular expedition, and offers his 
own version of the route followed. He identifies 
Agalwa with Eghalgawen, which he mentions 
several times. His map shows it almost due east 
of Agades on the southern edge of the Massif. 
Since he also mentions a village called Tadesa 
(p. 239), lying near the southern edge of the 
Massif, it would suggest that Tādus is to be 
located in the same region. 

This is an exceedingly useful edition, the 
Arabic well printed and, where needed, 
vocalized. It is to be hoped that Lange will 
publish further texts from Borno in the same 
series 

H. T. NORRIS 


Jean-Louis TRIAUD: Tchad 1900- 
1902: une guerre franco-libyenne 
oubliée? Une confrérie musulmane, 
la Sanüsiyya, face à la France. 
(Racines du Présent.) 203 pp., 32 
ra Paris: Editions l'Harmattan, 

88. 


Jean-Louis Triaud is one of the leading 
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French authorities on the history of the 
Sanüsiyya tariga. He has researched extensively 
into evidence of its penetration and multifarious 
activities in Africa to the south of the Sahara 
and especially the conflict that eventually 
developed between this Süfi movement and the 
French at the turn of the century. The title of 
this book makes maximum use and takes full 
advantage of the topicality of its scenario. 
Nevertheless, the text only refers to it in any 
detail on pages 75-6. The scope of the discus- 
sion is very much wider and on a high academic 
level. The new facts which are brought to light 
will be of importance to those interested in Sufi 
orders, the history of Libya and Chad in the 
twentieth century, Saharan studies, Islam in 
Black Africa, and French colonial history in the 
continent. 

The content is conveniently divided into three 
parts. The first 1s a re-examination of the 
influence and the goals of the Sanüsiyya in the 
Chad region, while the second is a detailed 
examination of the Sanüsi correspondence 
which fell into French hands following the 
seizure of the zdwiya of Bir-Alali, which is 
situated to the north-east of Lake Chad, guard- 
ing the gateway into the Bahr al-Ghazal and the 
eastern Sahara. The book begins with some 
general observations on the tartga itself and the 
motives for its commercial expansion and for its 
missionary-cum-educational : programme of 
southward expansion into areas of the ignorant 
and the benighted. Triaud has no doubts about 
the essentially reclusive, Aiyra-motivated, 
character of this fariga, which was to reflect the 
way of life of its second master, Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, at Kufra, at Gouro in southern Tibesti 
and at Bir-Alali, which became the haven of 
Damergu Tuareg and other dissident elements 
who had suffered from French advances further 
to the west. The conflict was inevitable, yet it 
was hardly foreseen, and the Sanūsī forces were 
In no way properly prepared for it when it came 
about. 

A chapter 1s specifically concerned with Lt.- 
Col. Destenave, who is credited with the reduc- 
tion of Bir-Alali. This is followed by a chapter 
on the Arabic documents seized there in 1902. 
Examples from the archives which have been 
studied by Triaud are well reproduced and are 
clear to read, if a little small in size. The 
translations that were made by the interpreter, 
Joseph Neigel, form the basis of this edition. 
Letters nos. 34-8 are specifically concerned with 
the regions of Fitri and Baguirmi. There 1s an 
interesting assessment of the mixed reactions to 
this French victory in the press at that time and 
in official documents. The long-term influences 
which the events had on France's future African 
policies on the one hand, and the increasingly 
‘hermit crab’ tendencies of the Sanüsiyya, on 
the other, are clarified in some detail in ch. iii. 

On pages 50-51, Triaud notes the regional 
strategy of the (ariqa in the manner in which, 
bid, humr and zurg, Tuaregs, Awlad Sulayman 
Arabs and negro groups and peoples, were 
welded together into a brothactiood to a very 
considerable degree. Something of this is to be 
discerned in the correspondence and elsewhere 
in other sources In this respect, the tariga was 
following 1n the steps of other mystical move- 
ments, or non-mystical revivalism, which had 
long operated, though ill-organized 1n this zone, 
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which lay between the southern edge of Libya, 
the Fezzan especially, and the countries and 
Muslim groups bordering the lake, looking 
westwards to the Niger in one direction and to 
the Nile’s Sudanic regions on the other. 

It is here perhaps that there is a certain 
topicality, though the retreat of a zawiya— 
armed though it might have been—is no longer 
a headquarters for such activities. In no way can 
the role of the (ariga in these regions be paral- 
leled, at the present time, by the militant armed 
groups of a mercenary nature operating along 
the borders with Chad. In the Economist of 7-13 
May 1988 (pp. 76-7), there was reported the 
establishment, in the remote region of Dar Fur 
in the Sudan Republic, of a Libyan-backed 
‘Islamic Legion’. The reported aim is to de- 
stabilize the government of Hissine Habré in 
Chad, and the ethnic composition of the force 
was said to include 1,500 Mauritanian, Mahan 
and Druze mercenaries. Also near El-Fasher 1s a 
rival force, the Conseil Démocratique 
Révolutionnaire Both forces have aroused the 
anger and the resistance of the local Dar Fur 
militia centred around Jabal Marra. The con- 
trast, in fact, however convenient any super- 
ficial likenesses may be, between such forces and 
the zawiya of Bir-Alal, ıs clearly brought out in 
Triaud’s assessment of the Sanüsiyya in this 
belt. On page 59, he writes 


* Mais la Sanüsiyya est aussi, fondamentale- 
ment, une societé d'action missionaire et de 
réveil religieux. Les traces de cette activité 
sont peu nombreuses dans la correspondance 
On aurait tort de la néghger: le travail de 
réforme des meeurs et d'éducation est une des 
priorités du mouvement. Muhammad al- 
Mahdi a fixé ainsi les táches d'al-Barráni 
parmi les musulmans qui relévent de la 
záwiya de Bir Alah: “ Faites instruire leurs 
enfants dans le Coran et les éminentes 
qualités "—c'est-à-dire les valeurs 
morales —, “ invitez-les à faire usage des mets 
permis (halal), a s'abstenir de piller le bien 
d'autrui et d'asservir (isttrgáq) les femmes et 
les enfants " (lettre no. 5). 


The two maps that are furnished indicate the 
most important centres of the Sanüsiyya in the 
eastern Sahara and Chad region. There are, 
however, two very slight disappointments in 
this otherwise well-printed book. First, there is 
a ‘ décalage ' betwixt page numbers in the index 
and the relevant page—an all too frequent 
occurrence in books from all countries 
nowadays. Thus, Evans-Pritchard is referred to 
four times in the text, though never on the pages 
shown in the index. These are all translated 
letters from Bir-Alali. Secondly, the transcrip- 
tion of Arabic words on page 10 make no 
diacritical distinction whatsoever between sin 
and sad, ta’ and (à', and ha’ and ha’, although it 
does so distinguish dal from dad. This detracts 
from what 1s otherwise a fairly consistent 
adherence to simple transcription, though why 
Qadir and Rahman should be distinguished by 
a macron is not clear. Triaud (p. 9) pleads ‘ un 
public non  specialisé sans signes 
diacritiques', which is fair enough, and bid is 
spelt bid. Why then print diacritics for dad and 
za’ on page 10? 


H T. NORRIS 
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Maria ISABEL FIERRO BELLO: La 
heterodoxia en al-Andalus durante 
el período omeya. (Cuadernos de 
Islamología, 1) 224pp. Madrid: 
Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Cultura, 1987. 


Dr. María Isabel Fierro ends the first chapter 
of this excellent monograph on heterodoxy dur- 
ing the reign of the Umayyads in Spain by 
referring to the rather unhkely charge of apos- 
tasy offered as a justification for the assassina- 
tion of the second governor of al-Andalus ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Miisa b. Nusayr. She then goes on to 
say that ‘this introduces us into a sphere (of 
events) in which juridical-religious doctrine 1s 
used for political ends, a sphere which we will 
repeatedly get into throughout the course of this 
study ' The reader does not wait long to see this 
precept verified, or amply justified The 
Kharyite Berber rebellion in North Africa 
under Maysara had its counterpart or its 
‘repercussions’ in al-Andalus 740-1 (p. 19), 
and between the years 768-777 the Umayyad 
emirate in Spain had to contend against another 
Berber rebel, Shaqyà (al-Fatimi), who, by 
arrogating to himself descent from the Pro- 
phet’s daughter, sought to legitimize his struggle 
against the Umayyads, and to render expend- 
able the legitimacy the Abbasids could bestow 
on him (pp. 28-30). Although the author points 
out in some detail the fiscal problems which 
could have caused the uprisings of al-Rabad (the 
southern suburb of Cordova) in the reign of al- 
Hakam I (ch 4), she does not overlook the 
various sources which attribute the uprisings to 
the apparent want of piety in al-Hakam’s life- 
style and the active disapprobation of the 
faqihs. Few are the sources which do not assign 
a place to the faqihs in these uprisings 

Chapter 5, dealing with the emirate of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, 1s replete with detail (of the 
utmost interest to students of Islamic law) con- 
cerning two cases of blasphemy, and one case of 
a false prophet preaching his own interpretation 
of the Qur’anic text. The circumstantial detail 
surrounding these cases, in which the Emir 
seems to have acted as the final authority, helps 
to substantiate the author's conclusions, (p 75), 
about the entente which existed between ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II and the fagihs. This, she points 
out stands 1n contrast with the confrontation 
which existed in the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman's 
father, and which resulted in the uprisings of al- 
Rabad 

In Chapter 6, likewise, the author substanti- 
ates her remarks, (pp.80 and 94), tbat the 
opening up towards the Arab East, initiated in 
the days of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, gathered fur- 
ther momentum in the reign of Emir Muham- 
mad (852-886). To use the author's words, 
‘viajes a Oriente ' (e g. 113) or rthlas, acquired a 
vogue among Andalusian scholars, and became 
the title of their academic or scholastic 
ascendancy. One of these travellers to the East, 
Khalil b ‘Abd al-Malik b. Kulayb (known as 
Khalil al-Ghafla) went back to al-Andalus with 
clear Mu'tazihte beliefs in free will, the creation 
of the Qur'àn, as well as the broadest views of 
all anthropomorphic expressions in the holy 
text. But while this ‘first Andalusian 
Mu'tazilite ', (p. 92), does not seem to have been 
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menaced or brought to trial for his views, two of 
his contemporaries who made similar ritlas to 
the East, Baqi b. Makhlad and Mubammad b. 
‘Abd al-Salám al-Khushani, were very much 
harrassed by fellow Andalusian faqihis ° for the 
innovations they had introduced from the 
East ’, (p. 90). Although these ‘ innovations ' did 
not go far beyond a keen interest in the newly 
developed “m al-hadith, which was not 
welcome to the conservative Malikite fagihs, 
(p 81), there are indications that ıt was the 
clemency of Emir Muhammad which saved 
Baqrs life, and ensured that al-Khushani's 
imprisonment did not last for more than three 


days. 

in the context of the author’s quest, four 
events stand out in the reign of the Emir ‘Abdul- 
lah, (888-912): a seemingly make-believe charge 
of zandaga to justify the execution of the Emir's 
son Mutarnf; the rebellion of the Umayyad 
prince known as Ibn al-Qitt, declaring himself 
mahdi, and calling for jihad, (out of character 
for an Umayyad); an accusation of zandaga 
against Ibn Masarra; and the apostasy of Ibn 
Hafsün. Ibn Hazm (cf p. 101 and n. 14), does 
not mince matters or words when he describes 
the Emir ‘Abdullah both as a fratricide and 
filicide. The author finds no cause to moderate 
this judgement and her conclusions pive the 
reader clearer insights into the charge against 
Mutarrif as a shallow pretext for his execution. 
But Dr Fierro takes to task those modern 
historians who choose ‘to see the rebellion of 
Ibn al-Qitt as a movement of Shi'ite inspira- 
tion ’, in the absence of historical data to justify 
such a conclusion, (p.110 and n.46). The 
author quite adroitly raises doubts also con- 
cerning the charge of zandaga against Ibn 
Masarra especially when this is clarmed to have 
taken place before his rih/a to the East, (towards 
the end of ‘Abdullah’s reign), where he would 
have been more likely to have espoused 
Mu'tazilite or Qadarite views, (pp. 118 and 136 
and also pp. 140-1). Besides, as Dr. Fierro 
affirms, the Emir ‘Abdullah had, in 905, appoin- 
ted as Sahib al-madina (zalmedina) in Cordova 
an official ‘who publicly professed Mu'tazilite 
doctrines’, (p.118). The author expresses 
doubts too concerning the apostasy of Ibn 
Hafsün in the face of the long-established belief 
sanctioned by Ibn Hayyan and Ibn Idhari ‘ As 
in the case of the apostasy of Ibn Hafsiin, his 
alliance with the Fatrmids is surrounded with 
obscurity ...' (p. 123). 

If there are doubts about the charge of 
zandaqa against Ibn Masarra, there are no 
doubts that severe decrees were promulgated 
against his followers by ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
and that their actual persecution continued 
under al-Hakam II (chs 8 and 9, cf. 139). Yet, 
as the author tells us, it is a cause for wonder 
that a gddi like Mundhir b. Sa'id, a Mu'tazilite, 
and suspected of going along with some of Ibn 
Masarra’s views, performed the duties of gàádi 
al-;jamá'a in Cordova for 17 years, spanning the 
reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahman III and his son al- 
Hakam II. Can one simply say that heterodoxy 
under the Umayyads was another name for 
political expediency? (cf 154-6). The author 
feels that the prosecution of the followers of Ibn 
Masarra might have been ‘a concession to the 
Malikite fagihs intended to secure their sup- 
port', (pp. 156 and 174). Did the Umayyads 
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perhaps suspect the followers of Ibn Masarra 
because the esoteric and ascetic aspects of their 
doctrines and way of life could afford a favour- 
able hothouse for Fátimid propaganda? 

For all the (military) glories of the ‘Amurid 
era, (ch. 10), 1t comes as a chilling epitaph to the 
Umayyad caliphate, and particularly when it 1s 
inaugurated with the ‘purge’ of al-Hakam’s 
library—one of the few, very few, ‘modern’ 
libraries in the Middle Ages. Books dealing with 
philosophy, logic, and even astrology were 
burnt or thrown into wells. Thereby the famous 
Almanzor ' sought to gain the favour and sup- 
port of the Malikite fagihs’, (pp. 161-2 and 
164-5) Scholars who busied themselves in phil- 
osophy or doctrinal controversies were subjec- 
ted to persecution and expulsion from al- 
Andalus, a policy which continued after Alman- 
zor’s reign, (p. 165) 

Dr Fierro’s comprehensive treatment of her 
theme makes this work, as I have already indi- 
cated, of immense benefit to students of Islamic 
law. Its benefit to the historian is not less 
apparent or significant. Just as important, 
however, is that the student of literature can 
find profitable guidelines 1n it. Again and again 
Dr. Fierro draws our attention to the fact that 
Islamic Spain always looked to the Arab East 
for guidance, and for examples of excellence 
When the doctors of the law differed in Spain, it 
was not rare that one of their ranks would 
suggest that they ' write to the East' to posit or 
raise a certain case, (pp. 66, 75). The author also 
speaks of a ‘ preoccupation’ in al-Andalus with 
* what the Abbasids will think of us'— el “ que 
dıran ” de los ‘abbasies’, (n 26, pp. 83 and 78). 
But she sums up this relationship in a concise 
and pointed way where she speaks of al- 
Andalus as continuing to be, culturally, on tow 
behind the Arab East,—' . . . y al-Andalus seguía 
yendo a remolque culturalmente del Oriente 
islámico, siendo un pais “receptor” más que 
“creador ”’ (p. 95). Students of literature who 
persist in trying to trace the Hispano-Arabic 
muwashshah, written 1n pure classical Árabic, to 
a Hispanic or Romance prototype which has 
not yet come to light, might pause to consider 
Dr Fierro's statement. 

In a work of this nature, where Arabic verses 
or other quotations are produced in evidence, 
whether of a legal or historical nature (as e.g 
pp 39, 43, 143), it is important, if not impera- 
tive, that the original Arabic be produced or 
transliterated with any given translation, as 
interpretations or translations could vary con- 
siderably. The author herself questions a 
translation by Elías Terés, but takes care where 
this happens to transliterate the original quo- 
tation, (n. I2, p. 48). Likewise where the text of 
a fatwa 1s concerned, she transliterates the 
Arabic text (p. 121). The transliteration system 
1$ clear, and the author has done well to 
modernize transliterations where she has 
quoted old texts. The use of hyphens, however, 
between terms and the pronouns suffixed to 
them, makes cumbersome reading, (e.g 
pp. 111, 121) Oneor two inaccurate translitera- 
tions should perhaps be pointed out. For 
yuzinnu, (pp 49, 51), the context requires the 
passive yuzannu; qawm min al-dalal, (p 129), 
should read gawm min al-dullál; salb, (p. 62), is 
clearly a printing mistake for salb. 

If Maria Isabel Fierro had set out to write a 
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thorough work on heterodoxy under the 
Umayyads in al-Andalus (or as thorough as the 
available sources would allow, cf. Introduction, 
p 15), her work can well be described as * mis- 
sion accomplished ' 


D 


J. A. ABU-HAIDAR 


G. R. D. Kina: The historical mosques 
of Saudi Arabia. 208 pp. London 
and New York: Longman, 1986. 
£50. 


The last forty years have witnessed great 
advances in the discovery, study and publica- 
tion of Islamic monuments Numerous build- 
ings have been identified in Central Asia and 
Tran, including the Mausoleum of Arab Ata at 
Tim and the minaret at Jam m Central 
Afghanistan, to mention just two of the most 
outstanding examples. Others have been 
excavated; for example, the palaces and 
mosques at Lashkar Bazar and Bust, and the 
mosques and houses at Siraf in Iran; and major 
archaeological works in Syria, Turkey, Egypt, 
North Africa and Spain have also brought to 
light Islamic monuments. The scarcity of infor- 
mation from Saudi Arabia, the birthplace of 
Islam and the cradle of Islamic architecture, was 
therefore increasingly felt. Admuttedly, the 
monuments and mosques of the two holy cities, 
1e. those of Makka al-Mukarrama and Madina 
al-Munawwara, had previously been described, 
discussed and published several times, but little 
else was known from the rest of the Kingdom. 
There were, of course, references to mosques 
and secular buildings in the country by travel- 
lers like John L. Burckhardt (1829), Sir Richard 
Burton (1857), Wilham G. Pallgrave (1862-63), 
H. St. J. Philby and many others These, 
however, were mainly travel accounts rather 
than scholarly studies. It was this obvious 
lacuna that Geoffrey King sought to remedy 
while attached as an assistant professor to the 
University of Riyadh. He travelled extensively 
throughout the country and carned out system- 
atic surveys of traditional mosques in the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia between 1972 and 1975 
and again between the years 1982 and 1985. The 
results of these surveys were partly published in 
various articles (cf BSOAS, xi, 1978 and xum, 
1980), but ıt is this present work which contains 
a detailed and well-illustrated report of his 
entire survey on Saudi mosques 

The book opens with a brief historical 
introduction. King mentions that, besides the 
mosques of Madina and Makka, several others 
were founded in the Prophet's lifetime or in 
early Islamic times. These had never been 
studied or reported. Although most have been 
rebuilt or altered several times, some still 
preserve architectural and decorative elements 
which may be traced back to the very beginning 
of Islam. At present, it seems, there are only two 
mosques in the region which date back to early 
Islamic times, namely, the two excavated at 
Rabadha. Others reflect local traditions or 
reveal Egyptian and Ottoman influences Here 
one may add that there are also a few which 
show clearly the influence of Persian traditions 

The architectural study is presented in three 
parts. part I deals with the mosques of western 
Arabia, part II with those in the Central areas of 
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the Kingdom, while part III describes the 
mosques 1n the Eastern Province 

Part I begins with a description of the reli- 
gious monuments in the two holy cities. Refer- 
ring to both Arabic and Western sources, King 
outlines the development of the Haram area in 
Makka. In Madina he mentions the Masjid 
Quba' which was the first mosque erected after 
the hira In Jidda the most important is the 
mosque of al-ShafiT, generally attributed to the 
caliph ‘Umar, but, as the author says, it was 
most probably built in the time of al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar, the Rasülid ruler of Yemen, in 649/ 
1251 An inscription inside mentions the name 
of Sharif Husayn b. 'Ajlán, an Amir of Makka 
between 798/1395 and 829/1426. Strika, 
however, believed it to be an Ottoman 
reconstruction. During the present reviewer's 
visit to Jidda in February and March 1988, the 
original decoration was visible on the external 
walls as the white plaster had been removed for 
restoration work. This revealed typical Mamlük 
designs which would support King’s attribution 
to al-Malik al-Muzaffar. 

In the town of Wajh, the Ashraf mosque has 
an inscription above the doorway which gives 
rs foundation date as 10 Muharram 1306/17 
September 1888. There are two blind round- 
headed arches above the entrance (cf. plate, 
p 43) The author compares the decoration to 
that above the entrance of the Budaywi mosque 
1n Wajh, and adds that the ‘ tradition of accen- 
tuating a mosque doorway with blind arches is 
one of long standing in the Islamic world’. In 
fact, the tradition began in North Africa and 
such blind arches recall decorations used in the 
Maghrib. The mosque has an interesting 
munaret which 1s octagonal below, becoming 
cylindrical above the balcony. King suggests 
that this type of minaret was introduced from 
Istanbul in the ninth/fifteenth century 

In the mosques of the small towns of al-‘Ula 
and Khaybar there are ' fixed ' minbars, actually 
recesses next to the prayer-niche, These are very 
popular in Saudi Arabia, and must be an indi- 
genous early feature in mosque architecture. 
Khaybar has two mosques, one attributed to 
Abii Talib. Here the recesses of the mihrāb and 
minbar project from the back of the qibla wall 
King suggests that the building must be of later 
date than is believed by the people of Khaybar, 
but still decidedly early 

The extremely interesting and unusual 
mosque of al-Najdi on the island of Farasan, 
some distance south on the Red Sea towards 
Yemen was, aa to an inscription, built 
by Ibrahim al-Najdi al-Tamimi in 1347/1927-8 
It was constructed of coral aggregate coated 
with beige and white plaster King was informed 
that the mosque was built by craftsmen from 
Jidda and Yemen, which may well have been the 
case, but its ground-plan and decoration reveal 
a strong Indian influence. The most unusual 
aspect of the plan is that the sanctuary is 
preceded by a shallow pavilion with screens on 
its facade, recalling Indian mosque-architec- 
ture. King mentions that the founder was a 
pearl-trader whose travels must have taken him 
as far as India. It is possible, therefore, that the 
patron had been impressed by Indo-Muslim 
architecture, and so chose to adopt this style, 
perhaps even inviting craftsmen from the sub- 
continent. 
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In the southern Hyaz King visited and 
recorded several small mosques, and he notes 
that there is no evidence of any Turkish 
influence in this region. In the Bilad Zahran 
region, he recorded a simple ‘ mosque’, actually 
not a buildmg, but rather the outline of a 
mosque indicated by a line of stones laid on the 
ground to represent the gibla wall and a recess 
for the mihráb (p.83). The reviewer has also 
recorded a similar example 1n the desert near 
Rabadha. 

More traditional mosques are preserved in 
the Wadi Najrün. These were built of mud and 
decorated with mud-plaster There are interest- 
ing crenellations on the top of all the prayer- 
halls, some showing stepped finials and triple 
merlons The stairs to the roof are made of mud 
and rest on palm trunks coated in white plaster. 

Part II deals with the mosques of central 
Saudi Arabia (pp. 115-66). Most of these were 
built of mudbrick and coated with plaster Since 
the Najd can be very cold in winter and very hot 
in summer, King notes that, ‘Given these 
extremes of climate, the thick mudbrick walls 

. are a necessary and practical means ...' of 
construction. An exception seems to be the 
Mosque of ‘Umar b al-Khattab in Dümat al- 
Jandal, in al-Jawf, which was built entirely of 
roughly-cut stones Although this is claimed to 
have been erected by the Caliph ‘Umar, others 
have suggested that it may have been built by 
the Umayyad Cahph ‘Umar II It has a very 
unusual and rare type of minaret which is free- 
standing and has a square, tapering shape with 
a pyramidal top. Although King does not 
believe it to be from the time of ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattib, appearance did suggest that ıt was 
very early Another unusual feature of this 
minaret 1s that it has at the base a passage for 
the street. The author has devoted a separate 
article to this mosque (‘A mosque attributed to 
‘Umar al-Khattáb in Dümat al-Jandal in al- 
Jawf, Saudi Arabia’, JRAS, 1978, 109-23) 

The minarets in the north-central region 
present an entirely new shape, cylindrical and 
tapering, and frequently formed by overlapping 
segments, with crenellations at the top. There is 
such a minaret at ‘Unayza, of quite late date— 
1309/1891-92 according to an inscription—but 
the type can be traced back to the early Islamic 
period. In a postscript King remarks that the 
*Unayza mosque had beén.rebuilt since his first 
visit in 1975, but the minarét was left intact. 
Another small mosque there has a similar, but 
considerably lower, tapering minaret with 
stepped merions on top. 

Interestingly, some small early mosques in the 
Yezd and Kırman regions are identical in shape 
to those of the north-central Najd. One might 
mention as an example the minaret of the 
Masyid-i Jami‘ of Fahraj, which is dated to the 
ninth or early tenth century This type was 
possibly introduced to these regions from the 
Najd; certainly there were strong cultural and 
artistic ties between them, particularly in the 
field of architecture, as is evident in the mosque 
at al-Huwayza. Here the prayer-hall has 
numerous wooden columns supporting a flat 
roof, recalling not merely Persian architecture 
but specifically the apaddna of Persepolis (cf. 
p.127) King is right to trace the origin of this 
feature back to the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, 
however, one should remember that they them- 
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selves inherited 1t from the Persians, as Creswell 
shows. 

The Western Najd presents yet another inter- 
esting feature—the application of keel-arches, 
as, for example, in the mosque at Majma‘a, 
where the prayer-hall was given such arches, 
resting on stepped capitals Similar arches are 
apparently also found in the local sug. They can 
be seen, too, in the prayer-halls of other 
mosques, like the Old Mosque at Huraymila’ 
(p.145) and that of Sudüs (pp 146-7). The 
latter has three interesting features noted by 
King: low ridges on the floor of the prayer-hall 
serving as head-rests for the faithful; a platform 
fixed as a minbar to the facade in the courtyard, 
and an opening on the qibla wall, so that mihrab 
and minbar are visible from outside There is 
also a door next to the muUjráb which gives 
access to it from outside. 

Three mosques are preserved at al-Dir'tyya, 
the original seat of the al-Sa'üd family the 
Mosque of Ibrahim Muhammad b Sa'üd, built 
in the mid eighteenth century; the Sa‘d mosque 
in al-Turayf, recently excavated and restored, 
which was built against the south wall of the 
former palace; and the mosque of Wadi Hanifa. 
It is interesting that none has a minaret, instead 
there is a staircase leading to the roof. 

From Riyadh, King mentions only the Great, 
or Imam Turki, Mosque, built after the town 
became the capital in 1240/1824. This was a 
large building and had an underground prayer- 
hall or khalwa, typical of mosques in Saudi 
Arabia. The facade had keel-arches supported 
by stepped capitals. The minaret, a square, 
tapering tower, stood at the north-west corner, 
with a staircase starting from the north riwaq. 
The mosque was connected to the palace by a 
covered passage above the street, exactly as in 
Cordova. 

Part HI deals with the mosques of the Eastern 
Province. The area was held twice by the Otto- 
mans and, not surprisingly, their influence is 
evident in its architecture One of the best 
examples of this is the mosque of Ibrahim at 
Hufüf, which, according to an inscription above 
the entrance, was built in 977/1569-70. The 
entire building-plan, minaret and decoration 
reveal Ottoman design features. The mihrab has 
a muqarnas semi-dome, also recalling Ottoman 
examples. 

The mosque of Jawatha 1s considered one of 
the oldest in Arabia and is claimed to date back 
to the Prophet. Today, unfortunately, only two 
of its keel-arches survive, the rest is modern 
Another comparatively early example 1s al-Jabri 
mosque in Hufuf, dated 820/1417. It was built 
of cut stone and covered with white plaster, but 
is devoid of decoration The minaret is cylindri- 
cal with a top section which has four arched 
openings but no railing The columns and piers 
of its prayer-hall recall Sasaman and early 
Islamic architecture and King compares them to 
the Tank Khana of Damghan and the Hajji 
Piyade ın Balkh 

King mentions a few other small mosques in 
Hufüf, al-Mubarraz, and the oasis of al-Ahsa, 
among which the so-called Old Mosque at al- 
Qara, in al-Ahsa, deserves special attention. 
Already 1n ruins when King visited it in 1973, it 
was built of stone coated with plaster and 
decorated with carved plaster inside. A striking 
feature is that the arches are semicircular and 
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the rather heavy columns alternate with pil- 
asters after every second arch The mihráb 1s 
also noteworthy because its rectangular shape 
and its decorations recall Iranian examples 
There was an inscription over the prayer-niche 
which, unfortunately, ıt was not possible for 
King to decipher, 

In his conclusion, King notes the wide range 
of architectural styles to be found in the 
mosques of Saudi Arabia. Some, he claims, 
were built on principles introduced from out- 
side, while others reveal indigenous Arab tradi- 
tions. But as he rightly says, only excavation 
(like that at the early Islamic site of Rabadha) 
can advance efforts to determine what that 
“indigenous Arab tradition’ is The mosques of 
Makka and Madina illustrate some of the 
earliest architectural traditions, among which 
King includes the flat-roofed prayer-hall. He 
argues that the colonnaded prayer-hall, ‘ with a 
roof borne on columns without intervening 
arches’, was an Arabian tradition, later adop- 
ted in Iraq and in the northern Gulf. Here I 
would disagree. I believe that this principle was 
borrowed from Persia from the very beginning 
of the Islamic period. It may have been intro- 
duced into mosque architecture in Saudi Arabia 
as early as the Rashidün caliphate and from 
there spread to Iraq, but it certainly owes its 
origin to Persian architecture. 

Another feature which the author claims for 
early Arabian tradition is that of arcades run- 
ning parallel with the qibla wall. The mosques 
excavated at Siraf reveal this feature, including 
the staircase leading to the roof. These staircase 
minarets must, indeed, be one of the earliest 
mosque-building traditions to have originated 
1n Saudi Arabia. King suggests that the cylindri- 
cal, tapering minarets may have their origin in 
Iraq, or in Samarra to be precise. Other minaret 
types, particularly in the Eastern Province, 
show Ottoman influence. Semicircular mihrábs 
can be traced back to the Prophet's mosque in 
Madina, while the rectangular form he believes 
originated m Iraq. The fixed minbar, formed by 
three steps 1n a recess, can also be accepted as an 
original Arabian tradition. 

Dr King’s well-illustrated monograph has 
filled a serious gap in our knowledge of Islamic 
mosque architecture. It 1s particularly valuable, 
moreover, because several of the buildings 
studied have disappeared since his survey, and 
many of the rest will doubtless follow suit in the 
near future, to be replaced by new buildings. 


GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


FRIEDRICH SPUHLER: Oriental carpets 
in the Museum of Islamic Art, 
Berlin. Translated by Robert Pinner. 
332 pp. London: Faber and Faber, 
1988. £60. 


Carpet enthusiasts eagerly await the gradual 
publication of the world’s great museum collec- 
tions, and 1988 saw the appearance of two 
important catalogues, from Philadelphia and 
West Berlin 

This book, first published in German (Die 
Orientteppiche im Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
Munich, Klinkhardt and Biermann, 1987), des- 
€nbes one of the oldest public collections of 
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carpets, begun in 1868. It reflects the very 
history of carpet studies, since the scholars who 
built it up include pioneers m the field: Julius 
Lessing, Wilhelm von Bode, Friedrich Sarre, 
Ernst Kühnel and Kurt Erdmann Friedrich 
Spuhler, who was Erdmann's pupil and curator 
of the collection from 1968 to 1985, has com- 
pleted the catalogue left unfinished by Dr. Erd- 
mann at his death in 1964. Today he ıs Ger- 
many's leading carpet expert, perhaps best 
known in Britain for Islamic carpets and textiles 
in the Keir Collection (London, 1978) 

The fascinating Introduction describes the 
beginnings of carpet-collecting during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, chiefly based 
in Berlin Early acquisitions, such as Julius 
Lessing’s purchase of an ‘ Oriental" kilim (in 
fact, East European, cat.no. 167), were 
intended as design sources for contemporary 
German carpet production. This was most 
unusual on the continent, where some of the 
principal museum holdings derived from Royal 
or private collections, but familiar in Britain, 
where the South Kensington Museum, now the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, was founded as a 
repository of applied arts intended to be 
Similarly ‘useful’ Historical research was of 
secondary importance until Wilhelm von Bode 
attempted the first chronology, based on his 
knowledge of paintings in which carpets 
appeared. His book, Vorderasiatische Knupftep- 
piche (Knotted carpets from the Near East), 
published 1n 1902, is still essential reading. Von 
Bode also greatly enriched the Berlin collection 
Dr Spuhler traces its later history, discusses the 
literature and mentions other great museum 
collections He singles out the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for its enlightened acquisitions 
policy which, sadly, has been allowed to lapse. 

Nowadays, a catalogue of a museum’s hold- 
ings can be expected to provide an introduction 
to each section dealing with a geographical 
region or a major group, followed by a detailed 
entry for each piece. There are two pitfalls, 
however. A collection may not include sufficient 
pieces to illustrate a full history. And how 
should the rag, tag, bobtail and minor frag- 
ments be dealt with? The author does not shirk 
either problem. His introductions to each major 
section makes this book a history of carpets in 
its own right. Unbke the Philadelphia cata- 
logue, which 1s selective, this one includes the 
Museum’s complete holdings of two hundred 
and eight pile and flatweave items, each with 
technical data, date of acquisition, etc The 
most important pieces are illustrated in colour 
and many are discussed ın detail—and 
Spuhler's comments on individual items make 
the most interesting reading in the book—while 
lesser ones appear in black-and-white, with 
shorter entries. Listed at the end are the carpets, 
many of them Persian and Turkish of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and among the 
Museums treasures, destroyed by fire in March, 
1945, of which a few fragments are preserved in 
the Islamic Museum, East Berlin, sad relics of 
the Second World War 

It may seem presumptious to imply that such 
a noted authority 15 not au fait with recent 
literature. But, for instance, the short chapter 
on early carpets is ineffective because t ignores 
or dismisses recent important research. Having 
scorned I N. Khlopin’s persuasive argument 
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for knotting in Turkmenian villages of about 
1400 8 c. (‘The manufacture of pile carpets ın 
Bronze Age Central Asia’, HALI, 52.1982, 
116-9), he omits mention of Professor H. Fujii's 
sensational discoveries in the At Tar Caves in 
North Iraq. (H. Fuju, ‘ Textiles from the At Tar 
Caves of Iraq’, Al-Rafidan, mv, 1982-3, 
Tokyo, Institute for Cultural Studies of Ancient 
Iraq). Dating from the first to third centuries 
A D., they include pile fragments 1n the sym- 
metric (‘ Turkish ') and asymmetric (‘ Persian ’) 
knots and, in addition, the knotting technique 
so far associated with the eastern arm of the Silk 
Route (where some were excavated by Aurel 
Stein), with a very long pile covering between 
ten and twenty weft-shoots. Beside narrowing 
the huge gap in knowledge of carpet history 
between the Pazyryk carpet (c. fourth century 
B.C. and the ‘Abbasid period, all these 
examples provide evidence of extensive trade in 
carpets in late antiquity. 

He 1s also dismissive of the group of Fustat 
fragments, on the ground that they are ‘so tiny 
that patterns are virtually unrecognisable '— 
which is not the case—and that they are chiefly 
of Turkish or Spanish origin, dating from the 
thirteenth century. Many other scholars now 
believe that the Islamic carpet has a history 
dating from at least the *Abbasid dynasty: for 
instance, Johanna von Zick-Nissen’s discussion 
of a pile fragment in the Islamic Museum, Cairo 
(Eme kunsthistorische Studie zum 4ltesten 
erhaltenen Knüpfteppich islamischer Zeit’, 
HALI, 1.3.1978, 222-7}, supported by 
numerous references of Arab writers to their use 
by ‘Abbasid rulers, who received them as tribute 
from lands right across the Caliphate, albeit 
that not all of them may have been knotted. 

In extenuation, it may be said that complet- 
ing an unfinished book, and especially if ıt was 
begun by one’s own distinguished teacher, is an 
extremely difficult task, and Dr. Spuhler may 
have decided to avoid new and controversial 
material. 

Turkish and Persian carpets form the bulk of 
the Museum's collection and the core of the 
book, and it is here that the author's wide 
experience is shown at its best. Among the sixty- 
two Turkish pieces are fine classical carpets: 
three Small Pattern Holbeins and three of the 
Large Pattern type, of which one of the latter 
(cat. 4), is regarded as the most important of the 
genre. Ugaks are well represented. Of three Star 
Usaks, one (cat. 10), is a rare variant with 
identical eight-pointed stars. There are also 
three Medallion Ugak fragments, and one com- 
plete Polish version of this design. In classifying 
their origin as only possibly Uşak Spuhler 
rightly emphasizes past use of this area as a 
dump-term. However, it has been shown 
recently that Star Ugaks were made and 
exported from the region as early as the fif- 
teenth century (M. Franses and R. Pinner, 
‘Turkish carpets in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum’, HALI, 6.4.1984, 357-61), and a 
Register of 1640 from Edirne includes Medal- 
lion designs on its list of carpets made in Ugak's 
town workshops (Inalcik, ‘Preprints for the 
Special Session Carpets From Mediterranean 
Countries, 1450-1550’, Fourth International 
Conference on Oriental Carpets, London, 
1983). There are two lovely classical Uşak 
prayer-rugs, although the reader will look in 
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vain for the famous von Bode piece, which is 
now housed in East Berlin, and a unique collec- 
tion of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century vil- 
lage prayer-rugs, which were acquired in the late 
1870s and 1880s and which help to establish a 
chronology for this large group. 

The Introduction to the Persian carpets could 
stand alone as a definitive account of Safavid 
carpets and the problems they have engendered. 
Spuhler suggests that the magnificent early 
Safavid carpets—like the textiles-—rmust rest on 
earher achievement, namely, that of the 
Timurids, whose carpets are unknown save for 
the evidence of manuscripts and, further, that 
the arabesque and floral designs which 
developed at the end of the fifteenth century, to 
become the glory of Safavid knotting, may have 
been influenced by the great painter of the Herat 
School, Bihzad, who became Librarian at Shah 
Ismail's Court in Tabriz in 1522. 

Of twenty-three entries in the main catalogue, 
thirteen are Safavid pieces of the classical 
period, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The comparative paucity of Safavid carpets 
reflects the losses of 1945. But those left are of 
high quality: a large Medallion fragment 
(cat. 77), a complete Animal Medallion carpet 
of the late sixteenth century (cat. 78), a spiral 
tendril carpet and two Polonaise rugs of the 
seventeenth century, the much-exhibited Vase 
carpet, dated c.1600 (cat.80), and the 
incomparable multi-niche prayer carpet frag- 
ment (cat. 81), of which two other pieces are 
known. Thus is dated to the early sixteenth 
century, with the possibility of an earlier, 
Timurid, date 

Spuhler is not one of those scholars who 
scorn nineteenth-century carpets. They are a 
special feature of this collection, and their 
importance lies in the fact that many were 
acquired in the 1880s, when they were almost 
new. But for their acquisition dates, some rugs 
with busy designs might have been dated into 
this century, on stylistic grounds But, as the 
author makes clear, in Turkey, Persia and the 
Caucasus, where village traditions were strong, 
fine rugs were made at a time of collapse in city 
workshop output. This is particularly true of 
Senneh knotting and weaving in Persia, which 
reflected Qäjär Court taste, and of the large and 
varied Bergama output in Turkey some of 
which, the author suggests, are of nomadic 
origin. 

The Museum also owns Mamlük and Indian 
carpets, important fragments of fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Spanish carpets, and a small 
number of flatweave kilims. The few tribal 
pieces reflect the fact that the Stiftung Preus- 
sicher Kulturbesitz in. West Berlin houses a 
collection, founded in 1902 

The book’s format makes it pleasant to read, 
with footnotes at the end of each section Liter- 
ary references are plentiful, though there 1s no 
glossary The colour plates are of good quality 
but some of the black-and-white illustrations, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of photographing 
old carpets, are dark and fuzzy so many 
carpets in other collections are mentioned in the 
text, the book would have benefited greatly 1f 
some of these had been illustrated. The author 
has been well served by the English translation 
of Robert Pinner, himself an eminent carpet 
authority. Specialists will welcome full publica- 
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tion of this historic collection, while beginners 
will learn a great deal from Spuhler's wide 
experience 


JOAN ALLGROVE MCDOWELL 


MIHNEA BERINDEI and GILLES VEIN- 
STEIN: L'empire ottoman et les pays 
roumains, 1544-45. Etudes et docu- 
ments. (Documents et recherches 
sur l'économie des pays byzantins, 
islamiques et slaves et leurs rela- 
tions commerciales au Moyen Age.) 
367 pp. Paris: Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 1987. 


The title of this fine study of Süleyman I's 
policy in ‘les pays roumains '—Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Transylvania, the Banat, the 
Dobruca and the Bucak—belies its scope. The 
Ottoman documents pertaining to the winter of 
1544-45 are the earliest extant group concern- 
ing relations with the region, and are published 
here for the first time as the culmination of a 
detailed analysis of events from the time of the 
first Ottoman presence. 

The historical discussion (pp 9-121) addres- 
ses three diverse aspects of the geopolitical 
problem confronting the Ottomans in this part 
of Europe, the balance of power with the 
Hapsburgs: the first concerns ‘the Hungarian 
question’, the second, relations with the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
the third, the raiding on the Ottoman-Polish 
border which was to prefigure the later Cossack 
incursions. Facsimiles, translations and résumés 
of the 1544-45 documents follow, as well as an 
essay on their nature and a useful glossary of 
terms. 

A favourable conclusion to the Hungarian 

uestion was Suleyman’s foremost objective in 
this region of volatile alhances. His apparent 
intention to make centra] Hungary a vassal 
state after the model of Wallachia and 
Moldavia was overtaken by events, and in 1541 
this area was constituted the vi/ayet of Buda, as 
such it came under direct Ottoman rule, thus 
pre-empting Habsburg designs and neutralizing 
the dangers of a fickle Hunganan nobility. So 
too, the ambitious George Martinuzzi’s de facto 
rule over Transylvania in the name of the queen 
and infant son of Jean Zápolyai was accepted 
by the Porte for as long as it suited Ottoman 
"purposes; at his subsequent and anticipated 
defection to the Habsburgs in 1549, they had 
ready to replace him, albeit briefly, Petro 
Petrovics, formally sancakbegi of Temesvar. 

Many of the numerous studies on Ottoman 
relations with Wallachia and Moldavia con- 
clude that the period 1538-41 or even 1538-59 
saw the establishment of full Ottoman domina- 
tion. The authors take issue with this view on 
several counts while accepting that the 
Principalities became ever more enmeshed in 
the Ottoman economic system, as shown, for 
instance, in the regularization of what had for- 
merly been extraordinary campaign levies, they 
reject the view that this amounted to an Otto- 
man commercial monopoly in the area, and find 
no evidence of a structural change in economic 
relations. 
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Berindei and Veinstein take the case of the 
1544-5 Wallachian crisis, in which the voyvode 
Radul Paiste was replaced by Mircea Crobanul, 
as pretext for discussion of possible political 
innovations 1n the period. In a view that derives 
from contemporary non-Ottoman sources, the 
change of voyvode is seen by Romanian 
historians as Ottoman meddling ın the internal 
affairs of Wallachia, and the new voyvode as an 
instrument of the Turks However, both the 
deposition of the voyvode and the accompany- 
ing execution of some boyars who supported 
him, had precedents. rebellious kuls, which was 
how the subjects of these states were seen by 
Suleyman, were habitually executed and their 
goods confiscated. What does appear to have 
been an innovation, though, was the confisca- 
tion of the voyvode's wealth. An obvious 
financial incentive for this existed, but the politi- 
cal reasoning behind it is more revealing: Suley- 
man’s policy in the Principalities was to 
preserve stability: by confiscating the fortunes 
of the voyvode as well as of rebellious boyars, 
he hoped to re-establish the power of the office 
of voyvode. The voyvode's authority was not 
intended as a barrier between the Sultan and his 
people, but as a conduit for the Sultan's 
authority Seen thus, the Porte's substitution of 
its jurisdiction for that of Paisie and its contes- 
tation of the right of the boyars to choose as 
voyvode whom they wished—in the absence of 
any legal right of succession—was an act which 
fitted the concept of the dar ul-‘ahd as a general 
framework regulating relations in which the 
Sultan had liberty of action, rather than as a 
detailed list of rights and obligations. In this 
new interpretation of events, the period is 
characterized by Süleyman's full exercise of the 
prerogatives of his suzerainty. By reinforcing 
the authority of the office of voyvode, he sought 
to impose stability ın accordance with his con- 
ception of his role as ‘ ordonnateur du monde’. 

The third chapter focuses on the border raids 
which sometimes threatened to escalate into 
more serious conflict between the Ottoman and 
Polish states. A second blockade of Ochakov in 
1545 heralded a change in Ottoman policy: 
earlier, for mstance after a similar action in 
1542, the Sultan had feigned to accept Poland's 
excuses that such incursions were reprisals for 
Tatar raids into their territory, demonstrating 
his wish not to break the treaty between the two 
states Letters passing between Süleymàn and 
his commanders in this frontier region after the 
1545 blockade, however, show that he sub- 
sequently gave them tacit approval to respond 
as they saw appropriate. Thus could the fiction 
of Süleyman's non-involvement be maintained 
m accordance with the overriding imperative of 
safeguarding relations with Poland. Although 
the years from 1538, when the Ottomans 
annexed south-east Moldavia and the Bucak— 
the area between the lower Danube and the 
lower Dniestr—were the start of active Otto- 
man colonization of territory to the north along 
the Black Sea littoral, the same imperative 
determined Poland's diplomacy concerning 
these frontier disputes. 

The story of the troubled history of this 
region is one that has been told before In this 
study is united evidence in many languages 
to give a sensitive reinterpretation of the 
considerations which influenced Ottoman 
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diplomacy. The rich detail of Berindei and 
Veinstein’s historical essay shows Süleymàn and 
his advisers as subtle and yet assertive in matters 
of foreign policy. The authors do not find 
ideology the motivation behind Siileyman’s 
attitude towards his powerful neighbours the 
Hapsburgs and the Polish kingdom, but prag- 
matism and an acute grasp of the political 
realities which constrained hum. 

This 1s the first of five projected volumes on 
relations between the Ottomans and the 
Ukraine and Black Sea countries, which are 
published in association with the Ukranian 
Research Institute of Harvard University Com- 
parable micro-studies for other places and trmes 
are also badly needed, but in recommending this 
book as a model, a heartfelt plea is that maps 
should be included for the better comfort of the 
reader. 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


HAIM GERBER: The social origins of the 
modern Middle East. vi, 221 pp. 
London: Mansell Publishing; 
Boulder, Colorado: Lynne Rienner, 
1987. 


Dr. Gerber’s book is an attempt to explain 
the present political configuration in the Middle 
East in terms of the Ottoman agrarian regime 
and the transformations it sustained during the 
last four centuries. The puzzle that the author 
wants to solve 1s the comparatively peaceful 
transition to modern statehood experienced in 
the Middle East. The Ottoman Empire, accord- 
ing to Gerber, was an agrarian bureaucracy 
comparable to other empires such as Russta and 
China, except that large-scale peasant revolu- 
tions leading to totahtarian regimes have not 
shaken those countries that emerged after its 
dissolution. The answer, in Gerber’s view, lies 1n 
the nature of class relations dominant in the 
Ottoman countryside: the absence of large land- 
ownership and the predominance of the village 
community as a semi-autonomous political 
mstitution. 

In the first four chapters, Gerber explains the 
existence of a small independent peasantry 
under the Ottoman land regime as an outcome 
of the power struggle between three principal 
actors: the central bureaucracy, local big men, 
and peasants. The political equation which he 
says characterizes the Ottoman Empire is a 
strong centre that tries at all cost to curb the 
power of local grandees, combined with what he 
describes as ‘a fair amount of liberalism in the 
periphery’ (p.119). Tax farmers, in spite of 
their increasing clout since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were not powerful enough to convert the 
land into private property, but could only raise 
the tax load of the peasantry and divert a bigger 
share of the collected wealth into their own 
pockets According to the author, the timar 
system lasted much longer than has been sup- 
posed and large estates did not develop in 
Anatolia and the Middle East until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. This, he argues, 1s 
largely due to the strength of the peasantry 
which lay primarily in the autonomy accorded 
to it in law by the centre and systematically 
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enforced by religious authorities such as kadis 
and sheyhulislams. 

Another source of peasant power lay in the 
village community which was able to coalesce in 
the defence of common interests, which at least 
as far as Turkish peasants were concerned, was 
usually confined to the maintenance of the 
common pasture The persistence well into the 
twentieth century of this independent peasant 
community in many parts of the region, notably 
in Anatolia, 1s illustrated by anthropological 
case studies. Although Gerber is unable to 
explain the sources of village cohesiveness, the 
fact that he draws attention to tt is an important 
corrective to studies which rely too much on 
structural features in their analysis of the Otto- 
man land regime. 

As stated by the author and as the title of the 
book itself indicates, Gerber’s main inspiration 
is Barrington-Moore’s formula for peasant 
revolution set out in his Social origins of dic- 
tatorship and democracy (1966). According to 
this formula, a strong centre, coupled with the 
inability to commercialize agriculture would 
necessarily lead to peasant revolution Gerber’s 
problem is to try to explain why the same 
structural features led to military dictatorships 
in Syria, Iraq and Egypt and to not-quite- 
democratic parliamentary regimes in Turkey 
and Lebanon. Gerber’s answer lies in the 
absence of a large landowning class, which 
accounts not only for the absence of a peasant 
revolution (p. 136), but also for the Iow class 
origins of the Ottoman army and its officer 
corps (p. 156). It is these officers in Iraq, Syria 
and Egypt who later were able to further the 
cause of the lower middle class by instituting 
left-of-centre policies such as agrarian reform 
coupled with respect for private property 
(p.160). A ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ in 
Turkey (p.170) and the predominance of 
patronage relations during the economic boom 
experienced in Lebanon (p.177) are held to 
account for the forms of democracy found in 
these countries. 

Gerber sees the real change in the Ottoman 
land regime as being the result of increased 
European demand for agricultural goods which 
created the incentive for stepping up production 
and exportation It is in this context that he tries 
to assess the effects on Ottoman land tenure of 
the 1858 land law which, through a minor clause 
allowing individuals to register land that 
hitherto had been vacant, enabled entre- 
preneurs as well as peasants to become land- 
owners. Large landownership could emerge 
only in areas where geographic and ecological 
factors were conducive to the cultivation and 
transportation of major export crops, such were 
the low-lymg plains in the Levant and in 
Anatolia which had until then been the province 
of unruly nomads. The appearance of large 
estates was not a uniform process, but depended 
also on local political configurations. Thus, for 
example, large estates in Iraq and Syria are 
explained ın terms of the dominance of tribal 
structures, while in Egypt, it 1s the cultivation of 
cotton and the political reforms of Mehmed Ali 
that have to be taken into account. Thus, only a 
combination of political, economic and ecologi- 
cal factors can, in Gerber’s view, explain the 
appearance of large landlords after the 1860s. 

The basic problem of Gerber’s book lies in his 
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use of evidence Lack of adequate empirical 
material covering agrarian relations m the dif- 
ferent areas of the Ottoman Empire forces him 
to use the kadi records of Bursa as a basic 
source of data for the rural socio-economic 
structure of the seventeenth century In spite of 
his use of the evidence provided by fetva collec- 
tions to buttress his contentions, Gerber's 
reliance on Bursa as an illustration of the Otto- 
man agrarian structure in general 1s unconvinc- 
1ng since the special characteristics of the region 
itself are not taken account of with due care. 
For example, the closeness of Bursa to the 
Ottoman Porte might have facilitated the exten- 
sion of central power in support of the small 
peasantry, a state of affairs which could very 
hi prove to be the exception rather than the 
rule. 

In trying to provide a holistic picture of the 
Middle East, Gerber has to resolve controver- 
stes that span a number of separate disciplines 
ranging from sociology and politics to history. 
Thus, for example, he launches with equal 
enthusiasm into discussions of the causes of the 
British industrial revolution and of class rela- 
tions in modern Middle Eastern villages. In the 
process, he glosses over a number of issues that 
still pose serious problems for the specialist. 
Nevertheless, Gerber is careful to avoid simpl- 
istic arguments and to bring into his analysis as 
many different factors as possible. His efforts to 
base his explanations on political struggle 
rather than on ‘oriental mentality’ are com- 
mendable, even though at times he falls short of 
his own resolve. Thus, he maintains that the 
reform movement in Russia was more intensive 
than in the Ottoman Empire because the former 
was ‘an integral part of European civilisation, 
and as such regarded the Western state as a 
model to be emulated at all costs’ (p. 139). The 
same inability to circumvent traps that he him- 
self recognizes is apparent when Gerber tries to 
avoid technological reductionism in his com- 
parison of the process of agrarian moderniza- 
tion in Egypt and Britain. The latter's 
industrialization is finally brought down to the 
virtues of woo! which ‘imparted to the English 
aristocracy a capitalistic approach to economic 
life’ (p. 128). Similarly, m spite of the emphasis 
on class structure, Gerber’s exposition follows 
an institutional approach in which agrarian 
relations are treated as manifestations of legally 
constituted entities such as ‘ the’ timar or ‘ the’ 
iltizam 

Gerber's greatest achievement is the com- 
parative framework within which he analyses 
the different countries of the Middle East and 
their process of modernization. In a region like 
the Middle East where synthesizing models, 
apart from vague notions of Islam, are 
notoriously absent, Gerber’s attempt at a 
general theory accounting for contemporary 
socio-economic developments 1s well-timed and 
much needed. The approach Gerber advocates 
is a general structural framework provided by 
the Ottoman agrarian regime which 1s also able 
to incorporate political and economic calcula- 
tion by the various social actors, whether 
peasants, local potentates or bureaucrats. 


NUKHET SIRMAN 
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CAGLAR KEYDER: State and class in 
Turkey: a study in capitalist develop- 
ment. 251 pp. London: Verso, 1987. 
£29.95 (paper £9.95). 


Caglar Keyders impressive synthesis of 
Turkish history ts pitched at a level which owes 
much to current schools of historical sociology 
It comes as no surprise to find the names of 
Perry Anderson and Immanuel Wallerstein 
among those listed in the acknowledgements 
(the author is himself an associate professor at 
Binghampton). If the underlying story of State 
and Class is the Ottoman Empire's admission 
into the world capitalist system and the eventual 
reproduction of capitalist class relations in 
modern Turkey, Keyder is concerned with 
emphasizing the very distinct character of 
Turkish development. 

In particular, he gives weight to the 
independence of the nineteenth century Otto- 
man bureaucracy whose political hegemony was 
a product of the highly centrist state they 
served. This centrism was itself a result, accord- 
ing to the analysis followed by Keyder, of the 
Ottoman grandees' (ayam) inability to con- 
Solidate their status as a landholding feudal 
aristocracy. At the time of the First World War, 
the bureaucracy retained their raison d'être, a 
single-minded commitment to salvaging 
national polity. This commitment was not 
shared by a mercantile bourgeoisie drawn from 
the ranks of the non-Muslim minorities, who 
had both enjoyed extra-territorial privileges and 
m many cases entertamed nationalst aspira- 
tions. It was this non-nationalist bourgeoisie 
who were uprooted as a class—through 
exchange of population along boundaries 
threatened by irredentism, discrimination, and 
much worse. In the new Republic, the 
bureaucracy were able to establish a comfort- 
able relationship with a proto-bourgeoisie to 
whom they were indispensable. Keyder 1denti- 
fies the imposition of the infamous Wealth Tax 
(an ad hoc wartime levy whose burden fell dis- 
proportionately on the remaining, often Jewish, 
minority businessmen) as the ‘first wedge 
between the bureaucracy and the business com- 
munity Post-war democracy, massive urban 
migration and a complete social transformation 
governed by market relations, marked the even- 
tual déclassement of the Turkish bureaucracy 

The bureaucracy's demise as a political entity 
was postponed, according to Keyder, not by the 
so-called statist coup of 1960 which was neither 
antt-parliamentarian nor anti-market, but by 
factionalism within the bourgeoisie and * world 
conjuncture’ He argues that it was the unwit- 
ting confirmation of a model of accumulation 
rather than the 1961 Constitution which was the 
most enduring effect of that coup This model, 
that of 1mport substitution, was a de facto prod- 
uct of post-1950 politica! populism but had 
been compromised by the Democrats' inability 
to commit themselves to an overt policy of 
industrialization. Import substitution gave 
licence to the state, and 1n particular its plan- 
ners, to stand guard at the economic frontiers 
over a demand-led boom for domestic manu- 
factures. 

This was a policy which could not hope to 
survive the world recession signalled by the 1973 
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oi crisis. Turkey had to abandon a populist 
development strategy for one which faced up to 
the need to export. Economic crisis re-exposed 
the poverty of Turkish civil society The Turkish 
bourgeotsie’s ideological failure created a 
vacuum which was in part filled by a fascist 
movement, whose authenticity Keyder analyses 
at length. Ultimately, however, the grand 
bourgeoisie looked to the military to impose 
order By the time of the 1980 coup, the 
bureaucratic state tradition consisted of little 
more than guaranteeing continuity through 
varying degrees of repression. 

In a sense, Keyder’s analysis sets out to 
remedy the offence given in the most general of 
the world-historical sociologies whose efforts at 
mnovation rely on historical models which have 
lost the bloom of youth and on secondary or 
even tertiary European-language literature. He 
endeavours both to explain the Turkish instance 
to a larger audience of radical historians and 
sociologists of political and economic develop- 
ment and also to communicate the insights of 
that hterature (particularly the cross-references 
to Latin American and European fascism) to 
those already versed in the history and back- 
ground of modern Turkey. 

So ambitious a project clearly faces certam 
dangers State and class in Turkey is a dense and 
closely argued text. Those who know the 
Turkish material (including Keyder's previous 
writings) may be disinclined to add up the parts 
to arrive at the sum Those unfamiliar with the 
history may feel somewhat insecure about the 
narrative which underlies the high level of socio- 
logical abstraction There 1s much in the book 
which is challenging, but at times Keyder is too 
skilled at concealing controversy. This is under- 
standably true in the initial chapters, which 
telescope a great deal of history (from the 
Ottoman inheritance of the Byzantine lands up 
to the aftermath of the 1838 trade convention 
with England) It may well be the case as stated 
m the opening sentence of the first chapter that 
‘The Ottoman Empire was not feudal’ but for 
the uninitiated it is well to be aware that this 
claim is part of a controversy (in English, best 
explored in the Journal of Peasant Studies). 
Although motivated by a ‘world systems’ 
approach, the book is not tainted by historicist 
circularities Even so, ‘The World System’ 
remains a system of the world. This reviewer’s 
reservation 1s that the ‘ externalist’ perspective 
often commits Keyder to a fairly extreme argu- 
ment: e.g. (p. 14) * As before in the case of the 
Byzantine Empire, ideological challenges to 
Ottoman rule did not derive from the alterna- 
tive hegemonic project of a contesting group 
from within the social system. They arose 1n 
tandem with the capitalist integration of the 
Empuire, and in response to the mediated needs 
of a new economic order.’ 

In emphasizing the particularity of Turkish 
development (albeit as a filter of external 
causalities) the book rightly braves criticism 
that Turkey has replicated conventional class 
conflict. One major point of interpretation 
which remains odd is the identification of the 
bureaucracy as a class It may seem churlish to 
ask for more sociological explication in a 
history whose pages are already fully laden. 
This bureaucracy ranges from the Sherkh-ul 
Islam to military cadets plotting insurrection, 
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from politicians speculating in land to members 
of the State Planning Orgamzation and from 
the members of the CUP to the army of func- 
tionaries who fill the state pay roll. Would 1t be 
more realistic to say that the bureaucracy 
sometimes belongs to a class or that its more 
powerful members may identify with interests of 
an emerging class or faction (and also that 
history is not always the history of class con- 
fiict)? One irreverent reflection 1s that Keyder's 
description of the bureaucracy is a way of 
making palatable to a left-wing audience truths 
about the state apparatus which the liberal nght 
has always known. 

The book finishes with the subservience of the 
bureaucracy to more conventionally defined 
class interests finally confirmed with the re- 
organization of public life after 1980. The final 
discussion of ideology 1s a digest of the warring 
parties in the run-up to suspension of 
democratic rule. Even though the book is 
published well after these events, it may be 
unfair to ask for a more considered account of 
the state's continumg relation to a public realm 
and to the post-coup ideological configuration 
of Turkish society According to this reviewer's 
* internalist ' prejudices, this configuration pos- 
sesses its own history and dynamic and is less 
structured by overt coercton than Keyder's final 
coda would have us believe. Consistent with his 
t externalist' approach, Keyder places his hopes 
for a halt to Turkey's slide into the ' Latin 
American configuration’ of bureaucratic- 
authoritarianism in the growing association 
with the EEC (and not, for example, the possi- 
bility that the present government in Turkey 
could lose an election) 

Yet this list of objections 1s stimulated by a 
book which presents a consistent and carefully 
considered overview of modern Turkish history. 
If its style 1s complex, the rewards are there 
This is particularly the case in the exposition of 
import substitution and in the chapters on the 
Young Turks and the Nationalist aftermath. 
Keyder shows considerable intellectual courage 
in detailing the importance of the removal of the 
non-Muslim minorities, forced or otherwise, 
from Turkish urban and economic life. He is 
also refreshingly uncompromising in failing to 
find politically radical antecedents among the 
early nationalist state-centred policies 
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VREJ NERSESSIAN: The Tondrakian 
movement. [x] 145pp. London: 
Kahn and Averill, 1987. £8.95. 


Those interested in Armenian history and 
Christianity will welcome this book, based on 
the author's doctoral thesis. T'ondrakianism 
was an object of concern for ecclesiastical and 
secular authorities and gained adherents from 
all classes of society. Differing interpretations of 
its significance are available Conybeare and 
Garsoian have thought it conservative, a 
remnant of the early Adoptionist form of 
Christianity; Soviet scholars think ıt progress- 
ive, a class struggle directed against the 
Armenian feudal aristocracy and foreign con- 
querors There are few studies available, espe- 
cially in west European languages (except for 
Conybeare's and Garsoian's works) Dr. Ner- 
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sessian’s text 1s an important addition. It covers 
considerable ground and 1s full of useful 
references and a great deal of quotation 

The author’s Introduction does not suggest 
that his views are in any way idiosyncratic he 
describes his study as ‘a working synthesis of 
the state of research on religious movements in 
the Armenian church from the fourth to the 
tenth centuries’, Much of the assessment of 
social, economic and political conditions in 
eighth- and ninth-century Armenia accords 
with that in Garsoian's 1965 translation of 
H.A Manandian, The trade and cities of 
Armenia. .. Although this is quoted extensively 
(on pp. 27-8, 31-5, 75, from pp. 130-2, 136-47, 
151-2) and is listed in the Bibliography, no 
attention is directed to it in text or notes. The 
notes to the quotations add a little to what 1s 
available in Manandian's notes. Nersessian also 
discusses lists of revenues from Armenia found 
in Arab sources, adding to Ter-Levondyan's 
account (Lraber, 1969, no. 2, Armenian, Revue 
des Etudes Arméniennes 1975-6, French) Again 
this is not cited, although the author seems 
familiar with 1t. A reader lacking Nersessian's 
linguistic expertise and hoping for discussion 
here of less accessible work will be disap- 
pointed. Appendix I (pp. 85-6) addresses ‘ the 
legitimacy of applying’ .. “feudalism” ... ‘to 
other than medieval-European institutions’. 
Two footnotes are signalled but not printed. 
The references for the quotations (of which the 
Appendix largely consists), from Garsoian’s 
notes to her 1970 translation of N. Adontz, 
Armenia in the period of Justinian .. , should be 
pp 262*, 515, 506, 515, 506, 515. To these 
reservations one may add that some scholars of 
medieval Europe itself have suggested that the 
term ‘ feudalism’ 1s unhelpful 

Chapter 11’s consideration of the Paulicians’ 
organization (pp. 21-4) is of particular interest 
since ‘there is no study devoted to the ques- 
tion’ Although the account repeats the sugges- 
tions of H Bart‘tkyan’s article (Patma- 
Banastrakan Handes, 3, 1958, 183-7) which is 
listed in the Bibliography, attention is not direc- 
ted to it in either text or notes. Remarks of Peter 
of Sicily and Photius are cited to suggest that 
the heresiarchs ‘ were elected’ (p 22). They may 
mean this, but the possibilitres of designation by 
predecessors, or of Paul the Armenian’s 
establishing some dynastic nght to the leader- 
ship are not considered. The important work of 
Lemerle (Travaux et Mémoires, v, 1973) pro- 
vides the most persuasive solution to the prob- 
lem of the name of those disciples called astatot. 
He suggests that Sergius's assassination was 

rovoked by his policy of non-violence, which 
in itself lends support to the view that the 
military leader was independent of the 
heresiarch. Nersessian does not refer to these 
points nor to Lemerle's argument that the Pauli- 
cian stronghold, Tephrike, fell not in 872, but in 
878. The 1970 (the best) edition of Peter's and 
Photius! texts (Travaux et Mémoires, rv) rarely 
appears in the notes (most references are, like 
Bart‘ikyan’s, to the Patrologia Graeca) 
although this alone is cited in the Bibliography 
and the survey of sources. 

Bart'ikyan's view that the Paulicians rejected 
communion is challenged. It is argued that they 
continued the early Christian custom of agapat 
whilst rejecting the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
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tion (p 17) There is a brief discussion of the 
forms and meaning of their name. Nersessian 
supports Loos’s view that Paul, son of Kallinike 
(attested in the Greek sources), was the sect’s 
eponymous founder, but dates his activity to 
before the mid sixth century; favours the inter- 
pretation that the 555 Dvin Council's reference 
was to the Pauhcians; believes that the 
Kat'ohkos Nersés who according to Yovhannés 
Oynec'i reprimanded the Paulicians was Nersés 
H (548-57) and dates the Paulcian-Arab 
aliance mentioned by Yovhannés to Nersés 
His time (641-61) 

Nersessian's interests lie predominantly in the 
sources relevant to T'ondrakianism in the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries, its significance and 
origins. His treatment of several particular 
points accords with that to be found in Gar- 
soian’s 1967 The Paulician Heresy .. But her 
acceptance of the eighteenth-century The Key of 
Truth as ‘an authentic T‘ondrakec‘i text’ 1s 
refuted: the document contains statements 
* diametrically opposed ' to their rejection of the 
church’s sacraments and orders. The move- 
ment's founder was executed by a Saracen emir, 
‘Aplvard’ He has been identified as the first 
Kaysite emur, Abii ’l-Ward, ruler of Manazkert. 
But the chronology appears uncertain: ‘ around 
830—840 ' (p. 45) although this emir ‘ belongs in 
the sixties’ (p.39). The concluding chapter 
reiterates that the reform movement was part of 
an economic and cultural revival, and was per- 
secuted by the authorities because they feared 
popular upheaval. The heretics’ belief that the 
world was made by an ‘evil creator’ lacks 
prominence in the chronological survey of the 
sources for their doctrine but is stressed here. 
Nersessian emphasizes the possibility of a direct 
connection between the early T‘ondrakec‘1s and 
their contemporaries the Khurramites in 
Adharbaydjan, whose ‘socio-religious’ revolt 
had ‘national... under-currents’ He goes on 
to challenge the identification, made by Con- 
ybeare and Garsoian, of T'ondrakianism with 
Paultcianism, stressing their different 
geographical settings and circumstances of 
origin Grigor Magistros’s identification of the 
T'ondrakec'is as Manichaeans, by whom ıt 1s 
persuasively argued he meant the Paulicians, is 
related to a movement of Paulicians to Armenia 
after Tephrike's destruction The dissimilarities 
between Paulician and Byzantine Iconoclast 
attitudes lie outside the book’s scope One of the 
most striking of these concerns the Cross, 
venerated by Iconoclasts but rejected by Pauli- 
cians. Some Paulicians however, according to 
Peter the Higumen, resorted to the use of cros- 
ses in times of illness. Their confusion under- 
lines the possibility that their adherence was an 
expression of protest. 


A.E REDGATE 


JALAL KHALIQI-MUTLAQ (ed.): Abu’l- 
Qasim Firdaust: Shàáhnama. 
(Persian Text Series. N.S., no. 1.) 
Xi, 374 pp. New York: Bibliotheca 
Persica, Persian Heritage Founda- 
tion, A.H.S. 1366/A.p. 1988. 


Given the Shühnáma's accepted place as the 
Persian National Epic it 1s paradoxical, if only 
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superficially, that the most significant editions 
have been produced outside Iran. In the early 
1970s 1t did not look as if this state of affairs 
would continue but, to use the kind of image 
dear to the poet, Time has again shown it 
cannot be trusted, and the first volume of what 
may well become the standard critical edition 
reaches us, having been competently type-set in 
London, from the United States. Six volumes of 
text and two of notes are planned. Vol. 1 goes 
up to the reign of Kaiqubád, but it is the editor’s 
work rather than Firdausi's well-known story 
that needs to be reviewed. Dr Khaliqi-Mutla 
has devoted many years to the Shahnama an 
published important articles on problems of the 
text and on the manuscript tradition and now 
takes the logical step of making his results 
accessible to the judgement of readers in the 
form of a critical text based on early manu- 
scripts, and with systematic recording of variant 
readings. In its essentials the method is not 
applied to the Shahnama for the first time: it is 
that of the Moscow edition begun under the 
direction of Bertels and of sections of the work 
edited later in Tehran, notably by the Bunyad-i 
Shahnama under the late Mojtaba Minovi It is 
the number of manuscripts deployed and the 
exact knowledge and rigorous application of the 
canons of textual criticism that mark the new 
edition. 

The most notable single addition to the tex- 
tual basis is the Florence MS (F) dated 614/ 
1217, imtiall discovered and described by 
A. M. Piemontese. It only contains the first half 
of the poem, but for that it replaces the British 
Library copy of 1276 (L) as our earliest witness 
(apart of course from the Arabic translation of 
Bundari, which has inevitable limitations). As 
opposed to the Moscow edition’s 4, later 5, 
MSS, the new one systematically records 
variants from 12, and on occasion those of 3 
others. All date from before 1500. The editor 
states that the MSS can be classified into several 
general groups (elsewhere he has assigned them 
to two major families but argued that the tradi- 
tion does not support Bertels' thesis of two 
recensions by the author); but it appears that no 
direct relationship exists between any of these 
MSS. The construction of a stemma and, a 
fortiori, the classic operation of reconstructing 
an archetype are impossible. Dr. Khaligi- 
Mutlaq takes F for his base but, having criti- 
cized others for excessive reliance on L, 1s well 
aware that seniores are not necessarily priores. 
He regards F as the best MS on other grounds 
than that of age, for instance, 1ts retention of 
older spellings and vocabulary, but does not 
follow 1t blindly and 1n his mtroduction sets 
forth his criteria for overnding its evidence 
when necessary: consensus of other MSS, agree- 
ment of some other MSS plus Bundari etc. He 
regards the most important of these as the 
selection of the lectio difficilior The principle is 
of course an accepted one but can leave room 
for debate over the definition of the more diffi- 
cult, and here there is a tendency to assume that 
‘older’ spellings must have been systematically 
used in the original. The principle of umformity 
of spelling is also invoked in the editors 
remarks on conjectural emendation. Judgement 
must vary between individual cases, and be 
influenced by the amount of manuscript (and 
other) support in each case. We can, for 


instance, welcome Gayümart, Tahmirat and 
Aghrirat and Farigis for Farangis, even if the 
last does not seem likely to win popularity as a 
girl's name. The alternatives can hardly be 
variants and a choice has to be made. However, 
to judge by the earliest surviving Persian MSS it 
is unlikely that the orginal of the Shahnàma 
was uniformly consistent in its spellings of many 
words for which alternative forms are found in 
our MSS of it, as well as in other early texts, 
even if 1t is often possible to declare that one 
form is in a sense older than the other. 
However, the editor's approach is generall 
cautious and his prodigious knowledge of bot 
the text of the Shàhnàma and of early Persian 
literature no doubt lend support to his choices 
in such cases 

The Shahndma is very long and there is a 
large quantity of early emendation and inter- 
polation in the best MSS we possess, caused to 
Some extent no doubt by its use for recitation 
Little wonder that solid critical work for long 
progressed slowly May this new edition be 
completed as soon as possible, for not only is it 
a great advance 1n itself but by establishing a 
better text and by so clearly defining the pos- 
sibilities it will enable those less qualified than 
Dr Khahgi-Mutlaq to get a truer feel for the 
poet's style and facilitate further progress We 
cannot realistically expect to see a text as the 
poet wrote it, but it is nevertheless possible to 
Bet nearer to that unattainable goal. A great 
Step 15 now being taken towards it. 

The reviewer has noted a few obvious mis- 
prints in the text: p. 13, 1. 131. Read shad for 
büd, which arises by dittography from 130; 
p.17, 1.183 kashmir for kamshir, p 25, 1. 70. 
Jahan for jan; p.67, 1 198. khurushidan for 
khürshtdan; p. 124, 1. 545. fughani for mughani; 
p. 141, 1.856. yaksar for yaksarah; p 171,1. 133 
bar dàramit for barádaramut, p.182, 1.270. 
záwul for zawal, p. 199, 1. 522. ghabghabash for 
ghabghash; p. 267, 1. 1472. kard mast for mast 

ard. 


A. H. MORTON 


JAGAT PATI Josu and ASKO PARPOLA: 
Corpus of Indus seals and inscrip- 
tions. 1. Collections in India. 
(Annales Academiae Scientarum 
Fennicae, Sarja~Ser. B, Nide-Tom. 
239 = Memoirs of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, No. 86.) xxxii, 
392pp. Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1987. 


This impressive volume is the product of close 
co-operation between the Finnish Academy of 
Sciences and the Archaeological Survey of 
India, reinforced by the financial support of 
UNESCO. The numbered pages 1-364 (black 
and white) and 377-392 (colour) contain high- 
quality photographic illustrations of Indus 
seals, ‘tablets’, and graffiti, mostly inscribed. 
Such reproduction in legible form of the 
evidence for the Indus script 1s of course an 
essential preliminary to systematic attempts at 
its decipherment. This could provide the solu- 
tion of what in recent decades has proved one of 
the most stubborn problems of Orientalist 
scholarship. It goes without saying that 
decipherment of the Indus script and language 
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would illuminate a whole new epoch of the past, 
completing the expanding picture offered by 
archaeology of the South Astan world in the 
third millennium B.C. Further volumes, initially 
two, are planned to cover the Indus seals 
preserved in Pakistan, and those elsewhere in 
the world The third volume 1s also to contain 
the detailed catalogue of the pieces illustrated in 
the others, including that under review 

The reader’s first reaction is of admiration at 
what can be achieved when excellent scholar- 
ship ıs supported by first-class technical 
assistance and facilities The assembling of so 
many admirable photographs, including many 
new ones, from objects in various museums, was 
a monumental undertaking. Throughout the 
work, photographs both of the original seals 
and of their impressions are included, 
frequently more than one of each, so that all 
possibilities of lighting are exploited. These 
plates form a fundamental resource for those 
interested in problems of the Indus writing 
They are equally an unrivalled repertoire for 
students of art-history and religion. This 
iconography, preoccupied especially with 
bovines, suggests links with that of historic 
India. To the celebrated ‘ buffalo-horned deity ' 
(M-304), moreover, besides the standard 
photos (p. 75), a colour illustration is devoted 
(p 382-3) The authors understandably incline 
(despite some dissenting voices, e.g. Doris 
Srinivasan, ‘ Unhinging Siva from the Indus 
civilization’, JRAS, 1984, 1, 77-89), to the 
traditional ‘Siva’ identification (p.xvu). No 
less interesting are the three seals (M-306— 
p. 76 and again in colour p. 384—M-307 and 
M-308) depicting an ' anthropomorph' grap- 
pling two Irons—a reflection of the ‘ Master of 
the Beasts’. This was a subject widespread in 
ancient Near Eastern art and often labelled 
*Gilgamesh', but more probably meant to 
represent a deity than a 'hero triumphant'. 
Which deity was intended could vary according 
to the context, and there is no indication at 
present which 1s depicted here. 

A concise introduction occupies the 32 pre- 
liminary pages, sketching the background to the 
discovery of Harappan civilization. There is a 
valuable survey and bibliography of current 
research, of the significance of Indus seals for 
the history of cultural contacts, and of the 
prevailing enigma of the script. Despite gallant 
efforts, one is left, inevitably, with the pessi- 
mistic impression that there has been little effec- 
tive progress in decipherment since G. R Hun- 
ter’s Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro m 
1934. The present book will certainly provide a 
stimulus for further research Classification of 
the entries 1s arranged according to ownership, 
all the items here being in Indian public collec- 
tions. Then the succeeding levels of organiza- 
tion are by site-provenance, category of object, 
form, material, and iconography. Subjects are 
classified as ‘unicorns’, urus (= aurochs), 
bison, zebu, buffalo, markhor, goat, deer, 
rhinoceros, elephant, tiger, hare, snake, ghanal, 
animal group, joined and composite animals, 
anthropomorph, tree, cult object ( manger "), 
ship, swastika, geometric designs, and aniconic. 
This arrangement allows rapid identification of 
specimens, and is eminently practical. Analysis 
of the inscriptions in relation to provenance, 
iconography and assumed function of the seals 
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now becomes possible, and~will-no doubt be 
pursued by researchers 1n due course. 

Interestingly, for example, on p. 191, H-102, 
the sign-group on the reverse of the seal (in 
1intaglio, therefore a counterseal), also forms the 
first group of the inscription on the obverse. The 
same 1$ the case with p. 79, M-318 There the 
element following 1s * numerical’, succeeded, as 
frequently, by a ‘trident’ Similar ‘numeral’ 
groupings terminated by the ‘trident’ are on 
M-17, M-32, M-103, M-177 to 179, M-224, 
M-254, M83, M-292, L-20, K-19 The 
trident ending has a special, perhaps exclusive, 
affinity for numeral groups. these are no doubt 
but a few of the intriguing sequences perceptible 
on these handsome plates, so much more easily 
grasped by human imagination than the bind 
numerals of previous computer printout No 
doubt numerous leads will be suggested to 
future researchers. In a work on this scale, 
comprising 1537 items, occasional errors 
naturally are inevitable, though they seem com- 
mendably few There is a list of corrigenda on 
p. 375, to which one may add the trifle that on 
p. 242, L-16A and L-16a (the original and its 
impression) appear transposed. In advance of 
the formal catalogue, there is a list (pp. 366- 
375) of concordance, excavation and museum 
numbers (The first seres are those of S 
Koskenniemi, A and S. Parpola, Materials for 
the study of Indus script, I: a concordance to the 
Indus inscriptions, Helsinki 1973.) Ultimately 
reverse concordances of numbers will also be 
helpful, now easily compiled by computer 
spreadsheet. 

This book constitutes a major achievement, 
providing a fresh start for a study that not long 
ago seemed in danger of stagnating. The 
purposes of its distinguished sponsors have 
been admirably fulfilled, and readers will look 
forward with enthusiasm to the appearance of 
the succeeding volumes. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


MICHAEL BOYLAN and WILBERFORCE 
CLARKE (tr.): Hafez: Dance of life. 
[110] pp. Cassette. Washington, 
D.C.: Mage Publishers, 1988. 


The work under review 1s another splendidly 
produced volume of Persian literature from the 
publishers of Nima Yushij's When the elephants 
came and Sadiq Hadayat's Patient stone in 
translation. It is a timely production since the 
fourteenth-century Persian poet and thinker, 
Khvája Shams al-Din Muhammad Hafiz, of 
Shiraz, has only recently been reinstated in the 
Islamic Republic of Iran as one of the country’s 
greatest poetical luminanes, This convenient 
publication should undoubtedly attract a new 
body of readers who may hitherto have only 
occasionally heard of the sage of Shiraz and 
who may not be well equipped linguistically to 
appreciate the intricacies of his poetical langu- 
age and the underlying philosophical ideas so 
dear to the Persians. 

Hafiz’s poetry has long stimulated great inter- 
est among Persian scholars in the Western 
world. There have been many attempts to 
popularize his ghazals and to attract a broader 
readership, but these translations have not 
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roused anything like the enthusiasm that ‘Umar 
Khayyam did in the English-speaking world 
during the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, no doubt because the latter presents far 
fewer difficulties for the European reader 

The editors of this new selection of Hafiz’s 
poems and the accompanying translations mark 
a new start with a more comprehensive 
approach and a skilful use of modern tech- 
nology, but whether it will fare better than its 
predecessors, only time will tell. 

The main intention of the editors is clearly to 
convey to the uninitiated reader the multi- 
faceted strength and subtlety of the poetic 
language, and to present the major ideas under- 
pinning the literary and cultural heritage of 
Iran. The task of giving a coherent account of 
these features poses enormous difficulties if 
much of the artistry of Hafiz 1s not to be lost. 

The editors have sought to provide ‘a 
multiple perspective for the reader at every 
level. from the lyric to the metaphysical, from 
free illumination. to disciplined calligraphy, 
from contemporary verse translation to an 
English translation '. To this end, the number of 
poems selected for treatment has been limited to 
12 out of a corpus of around 500 The book 1s 
divided 1nto various sections: part 1 comprises 
free-verse translations by the American poet 
and philosopher Michael Boylan and the 
nineteenth-century translations of H Wilber- 
force Clarke (2 vols., Calcutta, 1891), and the 
ghazals from the edition of Qazvini/Ghani, 
written in nasta'lig by Amir Hossein Tabnak, 
interspersed with modern drawings by Hossein 
Zenderoudi, in an effort to provide an Einstim- 
mung with the world of Habz. 

Part 2 gives some basic rules to ‘help the 
Persian reader in accurate pronunciation and 
recitation '. These are based on such authorities 
as Elwell-Sutton (The Persian metres) and 
Khanlari (Vazn-i shi'r-i Farsi), and understand- 
ably concentrate on practical application rather 
than systematic description. However, ques- 
tions of accuracy do arise. Thus ıt seems confus- 
ing to find ‘connectives’ mentioned as a sub- 
section of the vowels m Persian and similar 
problems arise in relation to the consonants. In 
addition, the phonological system is not always 
explained adequately. Moreover, to describe the 
Arabic-Persian alphabet as ‘Persian letters" 
rather than the more usual ‘ Arabic script’ 1s 
unhelpful to the non-specialist reader seeking to 
identify the alphabet. 

This section 1s followed by the texts of the 12 
poems, again in nasta'lig, and in transliteration, 
with annotations, some by the editors and some 
selectively reproduced from Clarke's transla- 
tion. There is useful information in these com- 
mentaries but they could have been fuller for the 
European reader, unfamiliar with the inferences 
and hidden messages of the text, who may well 
feel the ground giving under his feet at times. 

In his Afterword, Michael Hillmann des- 
cribes and analyses the unique appeal which 
Hafiz has had for his readers down through the 
centuries, his influence reaching as far as radical 
modern poets in the secular camp, like Furügh 
Farrukhzad, and even recent Islamic. revolu- 
tionaries, like Rihullah Khumamr But the 
unique appeal of Hafiz's ghazals for the modern 
Iranian reader cannot be explained solely by the 
masterly incorporation of various artistic and 
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philosophical strands in his distinctive personal 
style. Hafiz 1s unique because, as Jalal Al-i 
Ahmad once aptly put it, he embodies ‘the 
Iraman world view’. This quintessential 
Iranranness found its expression in “pairs of 
opposites or contraries’ and m the view that 
* bipolarittes and dualities are part and parcel of 
the hves of thinking individuals and that, more 
importantly, cultural dilemmas are not sup- 
posed to be resolved’, to quote Hillmann’s 
account of the attraction of Hafiz’s poetry for 
the modern reader. It 1s precisely this 
ambivalence which opens vistas on to the meta- 
physical and mystical aspects of the Iranian 
cosmos so subtly controlled and released in 
Hiafiz’s poetic work 

While it is extremely difficult for the 
Westerner, to whom the present work 1s addres- 
sed, to penetrate these various layers of a rich 
poetic tradition, Michael Boylan’s sensitive 
free-verse translations, supported by a well- 
produced cassette readings of the Persian and 
English texts, have opened a way in This 1s, 
mdeed, the right way to bring the ghazals closer 
to a wider English-speaking audience. 


PAUL LUFT 


SUKUMARI BHATTACHARII: Literature 
in the Vedic age. Vol. n: The Brah- 
manas, Aranyakas, Upanisads and 
Vedanga Sütras. (Bagchi Indologi- 
cal Series, 4.) vi, 404 pp. Calcutta: 
K. P. Bagchi, 1986. Rs. 170. 


This second volume continues directly from 
the first (reviewed in BSOAS, xix, 3, 1986, 
595—6). Thus, after just a contents page, the text 
begins with ch. v on the Brahmanas, although 
the pagination 15 not continuous between the 
two volumes. Less justifiably, having reached 
the end of ch. viii on the Vedahga Sütras, 1t just 
Stops without any attempt to draw together the 
threads of the work as a whole. Both the 
author's aims and the measure in which they are 
achieved remain effectively the same in this 
volume. That is, it is intended to provide an up- 
to-date account of the subject for Indian 
students, incorporating also the results of 
researches published in French and German for 
their benefit, with a greater emphasis on the 
literary than on the religious aspects. It does not 
claim, therefore, to be a piece of original 
research but a survey of current interpretations 
Within its own terms of reference, 1t continues 
in this second volume to be broadly successful, 
although one major qualification 1s that, despite 
the mtended emphasis on literary aspects, the 
author devotes most space simply to description 
of the contents of the different categories of the 
literature. 

The chapter on the Bráhmanas is the longest, 
followed by that on the Upanisads, while that on 
the Aranyakas 1s much the shortest, as one 
might expect Each chapter is subdivided into a 
substantia] number of subsections (including, 
for example, ın the Brahmana chapter, sections 
on the text, poetry, and vdc, and society, the 
family, women, caste, and social customs, out of 
a total of twenty-four such sections), which are 
not always as clearly distinguished from each 
other as they might be; this has resulted in some 
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repetition between the sections, and even 
between the separate chapters, through 
inadequate organization of the material. An 
example of this 1s that the Jawniniya Upanigad 
Brahmana is described briefly on p 20 and 
referred to elsewhere in ch. v, but then in the 
next chapter we find the statement (on p. 143) 
that it ‘ bears the character of an Aranyaka of 
the Talavakàra school’ and only on the next 
page (as a separate paragraph contained within 
brackets) the declaration that ‘The Jaiminiya 
Upanisad-Bra@hmana is really an Aranyaka in 
character but since it 1s called a Brahmana we 
have included ıt among the Bráhmanas in the 
previous chapter’. This could have been déalt 
with more concisely and cross-references would 
also have been helpful; even the rather brief 
index 1$ positively unhelpful at this point since it 
simply includes all references under the 
Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa. Sometimes the same 
incident or episode is narrated twice without 
any acknowledgement of the fact (for example 
the story of Uşastı Cakrayana at pp 187 and 
195). 
Occasionally the descriptions of the structure 
of texts would be distinctly confusing to anyone 
who was not already acquainted with them. 
Thus, in the final chapter, we find within the 
same paragraph the following statements about 
Yaska’s Nirukta ‘The work 1s divided into 
three sections and five chapters’ and ‘ The two 
halves of the Nirukta together contain twelve 
chapters’ (p.301). How will the student at 
whom this work is aimed manage to reconcile 
these? There are a number of other instances, 
perhaps less glaring, of this lack of attention to 
detail. There are also a large number of mis- 
prints, most of which are easily corrected but 
some more serious ‘Smrta (immortality)’ for 
amrta twice on one page (p 45) should not 
cause problems even to students, but Kuper for 
Knipe (p 182, n. 11) is misleading (all the more 
so since the book referred to is not listed 1n the 
bibliography under either name), and it is not 
clear what should be supplied to make sense of 
the following sentence on p. 350: ‘ The Gautama 
Dharmasütra (also called Dharmasastra) of the 
Samaveda is perhaps the earliest—though not 
the Dharmasitra, it is divided into twenty-eight 
chapters’ (while a student’s puzzlement will be 
increased by the misprint in the next sentence 
of chapter 36 for 26). Another puzzling rather 
than misleading item 1s the repetition on p. 289 
of part of a footnote that first appears on 
pp 285-6. 

A lengthy bibhography (pp. 369-99), evi- 
dently applying to both volumes, is appended to 
this volume but is prefaced by the following 
disclaimer: ‘ This bibliography has no pretence 
to be exhaustive. it should rather be taken as a 
supplement to the four-volume Vedic Biblio- 
graphy compiled by R. N. Dandekar.’ There are 
indeed a number of items cited in the footnotes 
which do not appear in it The author has again 
included a considerable amount of comparative 
material in this volume, mostly from Greek and 
Latin sources but also, for example, in her 
discussion of the Kalpasiitras from the Chinese 
Li Khi [sic] She provides a more accurate, 
though much briefer, statement of the nature of 
the Greek accent (at p. 184) but without indicat- 
ing that it modifies the erroneous statement m 
the first volume (pp. 74-6) This comparative 
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material will no doubt be helpful to her 
intended readership of Indian students. The 
author has indeed provided for them a generally 
clear and helpful guide to the Vedic literature, 
while others too may well be able to profit from 
her description of the material, despite the limi- 
tations indicated. 


J. L. BROCKINGTON 


JENS-UWE HARTMANN: Das Varnürha- 
varnastotra des Mátrceta: hrsg. und 
übersetzt. (Sanskrittexte aus den 
Turfanfunden, xi: Abh. der Akad. 
der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. 
Phil.-hist. KL, dritte Folge, 
Nr. 160.) | 372pp. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987. 


Despite Matrceta’s original status as the most 
celebrated poet of Northern Buddhism after 
A$vaghosa, only two works survive in the org- 
inal Sanskrit (save for a few fragments): the 
Prasddapratibhodbhava, edited reasonably 
definitively by Shackleton Bailey (as The 
Satapaficasatka of Matreeta, Cambridge, 1951); 
and the longer Varndrhavarna, of which only 
about half was available for Shackleton Bailey’s 
provisional edition in BSOAS, xm, 1950, 671— 
701, 810, 947-1003. The publication and tran- 
scription of additional fragments from the 
Paris, Berlin, and London collections of Central 
Asian MS detritus was continued in the sixties 
by Pauly, Couvreur, and Schlingloff; Klaus 
Schmidt has recently examimed further 
Tokharian versions; and now Jens-Uwe Hart- 
mann, using 71 newly identified fragments, is 
able directly to attest over 80% of the Sanskrit 
text of Varnárhavarna. Amplified with the com- 
plete Tibetan text, a complete German transla- 
tion, and excellent annotation, it can be appreci- 
ated as a most lucid, and hence most 
immediately enjoyable, poetic presentation of 
the religion and philosophy of Buddhism in its 
northern heyday. 

It would add to the lucidity if the title were to 
be transcribed as Varanarhavarana, the tenor of 
the text suggesting a sense ‘ devotion to the one 
who can receive devotion '. compare the name 
of the first canto Asakyastava ‘he who 1s 
beyond praise’ and the linga-worship of the 
penultimate cantos SariraikadeSastava and 
Prabhütastava (which indicate that Hartmann is 
wrong in offering 'des Preises würdig' for 
varndrha and ‘Preis des Unmóghchen' for 
asakyastava). The spelling -varage 1s envisaged 
in versions from Tibet, though not attested 
from Central Asia; and varana is registered in 
Sanskrit lexicography with the relevant sense 
*pijanüdi' the link with basic Indo-Iranian 
religious vocabulary is of obvious interest. 
Certainly Shackleton Bailey’s abusive, tauto- 
logous addition of -stotra should have been 
abandoned. 

In an appendix, Hartmann gives and 
translates the Tibetan text of a spurious 
thirteenth canto: a catalogue of similes and 
other figures, which has not been traced in 
Sanskrit. He gives an account of all the works 
that are attributed to Matrceta in the Tibetan 
tradition, and finds that the only terminus ante 
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quem is provided by the fact that Kumarajiva (c. 
A.D. 400) translated a work that includes quo- 
tations from Varn.: not surprisingly, he finds 
little reason to base any chronology on the data 
offered by the Tibetan ' historians’. Typically, 
of this supreme literary figure nothing reliable is 
known: I-ching’s improbable tale of Matrceta 
as a convert from Saivism is surely nothing 
more than an implausible etymology of the 
name, and the rest is obvious padding. The 
name ıs likely to belong with Maátrdasa 
(Matrdeva; Mātrgupta, Matrdatta—as a basic 

edic conception that has given rise separately 
to Puranic Mátrvatsala, Matrnandana ‘ Kart- 
tikeya’ and Buddhist Matrceta. Similarly, ıt 
seems self-evident that later Tantra concocts a 
further wisp of biography ‘ yatayo rdj(y)avrt- 
tinak’ (Varn., p. 16) merely out of a mention of 
Ràjgir that belongs properly with the padding. 
The dubious interpretation of cefa as kumara 
* young child ° remains in the Tibetan version of 
the same Tantra (by a successful emendation of 
the corrupt Sanskrit?), but the rest of the Saiva 
Interpretation on which it rests has been 
abandoned. The validity or otherwise of the 
traditional mythologizing is of crucial import- 
ance, since linga-worship in canto 10 is vital 
to the asakyastava]varanarha basic conception 
of the work (which prefigures Mahayana 
terminology without, however, attesting 
Mahayana ideas: Varn., p.53). It would be 
grossly misleading to risk the implication that 
Buddhist laksana theory is filched from the 
Hindu sects, whereas ıt more plausibly serves as 
a vital link between Vedic metaphysics and 
Puranic mythology. ' 

Hartmann's study of the linguistic, stylistic 
and prosodic data is quite exemplary, as is his 
evaluation of the Tibetan traditional bio- 
graphies, but it remains doubtful whether these 
all amount to more than the proverbial row of 
beans. His conclusion (pp. 53, top and 56, note) 
that the biographies amount to evidence that 
the work is not a brilliant—but disjointed— 
anthology seems unwarranted. The uneven dis- 
tribution of verses in kdvya metres shows that 


Farn. cannot safely be treated as a homo-' 


geneous unit: the set at the end of canto 2 do 
after all interrupt a rhetorical figure (2.65-67 
püjayanti, prasamsanti, namasyanti; ... 2.1-3 
vande, mahaye, püjayàmi) in a manner more 
reminiscent of an anthology than a poetic com- 
position. Comparison of Anustubh prosody in 
Mátrceta, Nagarjuna, and Asvaghosa (p. 56) 
shows only that the two works attributed to 
Matrceta are more dissimilar from each other 
than are Nagarjuna’s and A$vaghoga's either 
from each other’s or from his. 

No misprint meets the eye in this publication, 
despite its polyglot complexity. Indexes of 
padas and of technical vocabulary are provided, 
covering both of Matrceta’s extant works; the 
content and form of each canto is analysed, and 
the problems raised by the Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Tocharian versions are admirably dis- 
cussed. The book worthily upholds the exacting 
standards of German Central Asian scholarship 
and contributes significantly to elucidation of 
the origins of Sanskrit Kavya and Stotra, as 
well as to the study of Buddhist devotional 
literature. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


F. B. J. KUIPER: Gopáülakelicandrikà: a 
Krgna-play by Ramakrsna (Sanskrit 
text with notes). (Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van  Wetenschappen. 
Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 
deel 134.) 259 pp. + addenda et 
corrigenda. Amsterdam, Oxford, 
New York: North-Holland Publish- 
ing Company, 1987. Guilders 95. 


Professor Kuiper began work on the 
Gopdlakelicandrika (GKC) m 1940 and one can- 
not but admire the editorial skill (the edition is 
‘based on a single corrupt manuscript’ (p. 5), 
the same MS on which the first edition. by 
Caland had been based) and the thoroughness 
of the analysis (‘mainly based on internal 
evidence’, loc. cit.) displayed in this annotated 
edition. 

If, or since, ‘the Gopala is certainly not a 
great work of art' (as Kuiper himself states, 
p. 7), the value of this new edition is justifiably 
to be sought in what has been added to the 
printing of the Sanskrit text by Kuiper's 
“introduction ' (which is rather in the nature of 
an appendix, pp. 144-87) and notes. 

Kuiper discusses the location and date of the 
work briefly (considering the seventeenth cen- 
tury as *the most probable date', p. 146); he 
describes the manuscript, the traces of its 
sources and tradition, and the script and its 
peculiarities. He goes on to describe peculiari 
tes of phonology, sandhi, compounds and 
word-formation, morphology, syntax and 
vocabulary. Pages 161—77 contain a list of rare 
or remarkable words; the references printed 
with the entries are to the text of the GKC but 
Should also be taken as references to the notes 
to the passages where one needs to look for a 
discussion of these words. (This list thus pro- 
vides at least a partial key to the contents of the 
notes, which do, however, contain a great deal 
more.) The following paragraph discusses quo- 
tations from older works (the Bhágavata 
Purána is identified as * by far the most import- 
ant source for Ramakrsna’, p.177), but the 
study of the relation of GKC to the Bhdgavata 
Purána, as well as of other than linguistic and 
literary aspects of the work, such as its theology 
or its relation to the Bengal Vaisnava move- 
ment, is explicitly excluded from the scope of 
the present work, cf. p. 5, p. 145). There is a 
brief paragraph on ' Gopas and Gopis (‘ Pari- 
karas’) ’, and the final section is devoted to the 
internal evidence on the performance of the 
drama. Kuiper concludes that ‘the whole text 
was to be recited by the sucaka" (p. 186), and 
that ' the internal evidence of the Gopila justi- 
fies the assumption that this comparatively 
recent work was designed for a performance 
with shadow-pictures or as a puppet-show’ 
(p 187). 

The notes themselves contam an impressive 
wealth of information in highly condensed 
form. They discuss conjectures and graphic 
peculiarities, rare or special words (cf. above), 
questions of grammar, of syntax and.construc- 
tion, of meaning or alternative translations or 
readings, and (especíally valuable) of parallels 
(mainly words, constructions, etc.) in other 
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texts, thus reflecting a wide and thorough 
knowledge of the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, and equally, the author’s meticulous 
and untiring collection of references and details 
over the years, Occasionally, the notes ratse 
questions which remain unanswered or indulge 
in guess-work, which must certainly be acknow- 
ledged as stimulating. A list of metres concludes 
the notes, to which a single page of addenda and 
corrigenda is appended. 

If there 1s much to recommend m the content 
and method of this publication, there are a few 
points about the presentation which may be 
deemed unsatisfactory The printer’s error on 
the cover (devanāgarī panied upside down) 
may be considered anything from amusing to 
embarrassing, but reflects only on the com- 
petence of the publisher The text itself is 
published in transliteration (to which I certainly 
do not wish to take exception); transhteration of 
Sanskrit texts can diminish some of the ambi- 
guities of devanágari (e.g by partial word divi- 
Sion) By (re-jintroducing the use of the 
avagraha to break up sandhi contractions, 
Kuiper claims that ‘ the transliteration has been 
freed of the restrictions of the Devanagari 
script’ (p. 6). However, by not distinguishing 
avagraha and vowel contraction this convention 
introduces new typographical ambiguities (e g 
kve "am ..., kyä ‘yam .., prapte ‘yam... , 
p 25, I. 67). It would have been enough to omit 
the blank in the case of vowel contraction to 
distinguish 1t from avagraha. Unsatisfactory on 
a different level is the mode of indicating the 
caesura in metrical lines. While some typo- 
graphical indication of the caesura 1s certainly 
welcome, actually to tabulate verses according 
to columns creates a misleading layout and does 
not facilitate the reading (an additional em- 
space would have been sufficient). More serious, 
and concerning a different aspect of the presen- 
tation, 1s the lack of an index to the notes, they 
are such a mine of information, that to publish 
them without a complete index of (Sanskrit) 
words and topics, and without an index of 
quoted passages (parallels in other texts) 
detracts considerably from the usability of such 
a publication Lastly, I wish to make a plea for 
maintaining the tradition of supplying academic 
publications with a bibliography of quoted 
works (there 1s no list of abbreviations either). 
Professor Kuiper may feel that his colleagues 
and students should be able to recognize the 
abbreviations and know about standard edi- 
tions, and yet this reviewer would have found a 
list of both useful 


PETER SCHREINER 


Ts K. Buatia: A history of the Hindi 
grammatical tradition: Hindi- 
Hindustani grammar, grammarians, 
history and problems. (Handbuch 
der Orientalistik. Zweite Abt. 
Indien. Ergánzungs Bd. 1v.) xii, 
229 pp. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987. 
Guilders 136. 

This book begins and ends by lamenting the 


relative neglect that has always been the lot of 
Hindi grammar, at least in comparison with the 
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scholarly attention won by Sanskrit. Hindi has 
yet to find its Panim, partly because gram- 
marians approaching Hindi have oscillated 
between the unhelpfully dissimilar methodolo- 
gies of Western grammar on the one hand and 
traditional vydkarana on the other; and the 
pitch has of course been even more disastrously 
queered by the long-running rivalry between 
Hindi and Urdu, whose various protagonists 
have squandered much intellectual energy on an 
increasingly sterile debate. Though a full and 
authoritative grammar of Hindi has yet to be 
written, Tej Bhatia's historical survey of some 
three centuries of grammatical study provides 
an essential prolegomenon for such a work 

Bhatia's chronological survey 1s based on a 
wide range of studies, categorized under the two 
headings of 'First-' and 'Second-language 
grammars’. the distinction 1s significant not 
only from the point of view of methodology, but 
also (and especially in the colonial period) in 
reflecting the very diverse premises and attitudes 
of the two groups of authors As a consequence 
there are many ‘insightful’ (to use Bhatia’s 
favourite adjective) observations on the extra- 
Imguistic contexts in which the various gram- 
manians worked. In his criticisms of earlier 
generations of linguists Bhatia 1s diplomatically 
understated to a fault, as for example in noting 
that ‘ There are some translational problems [in 
Forbes’ grammar], as for example his transla- 
tion of xüb randiya as “ fine women ” ' (p. 131). 
The scope of the study 1s limited to grammars 
which have won scholarly approval and which 
show ' permanent historical significance *: while 
certain parameters have obviously had to be 
drawn in order to avoid a superficiality of 
coverage, the decision to concentrate on Khari 
Boli Hindi seems not entirely appropriate, given 
the historical period covered—not least because 
such a policy excludes important original twen- 
tieth-century work on Bray Bhasa, Avadhi and 
other regional! languages. 

The technique in each section is to analyse 
new departures in the successive grammars, and 
to chart the developing perceptions of linguistic 
features such as transitivity, stress, the com- 
pound verb, complement, and so forth. 
Wrongly construed grammar is a recurring 
theme, and the book 1s largely (and necessarily) 
the history of the gradual eradication of linguis- 
tic misconceptions, Though a more concise pic- 
ture might have emerged from a diachronic 
subject-wise treatment, Bhatia’s grammarian- 
by-grammanian procedure 1s more or less dic- 
tated by the nature of his material. Occasion- 
ally, through ambiguous drafting, it becomes 
difficult to distinguish Bhatia's own observa- 
tions from those of the grammars he analyses: 
but a clear picture emerges both of the develop- 
ing grammatical tradition and, as a welcome by- 
product of this first aum, of the changing norms 
of Hindi as it assimilates such conventions as 
the now essential kama and fullistap. The treat- 
ment of twentieth-century linguists is very brief, 
because of the proliferation of linguistic studies 
in recent years: certain lacunae are rather 
strongly felt, such as Jagannathan's exploration 
of current Hindi usage, and—more import- 
antly—Turners etymological dictionary, 
referred to in a single footnote only. 


RUPERT SNELL 
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SHYAM MANOHAR PANDEY: The Hindi 
oral epic Loriküyan (the tale of 
Lorik and Canda). [ix]. 74, 613 pp., 4 
plates. Allahabad: Sahitya Bhawan, 
1987. Rs. 200. 


The story of Lorik is the basis for diverse oral 
narrative traditions in Northern India. Previous 
volumes in Dr Pandey's ambitious serial survey 
of these traditions have presented transcribed 
texts from the Banaras area (in Bhojpuri) and 
from the Allahabad area (in Avadhi) This latest 
book bears a text m mixed Bhojpuri and 
Avadhi, transcribed from recordings made in 
1966 near Agor in the Mirzapur district of 
Uttar Pradesh. In all the eight versions of the 
story collected so far, Pandey finds not a single 
line of shared text thus this new text 1s quite 
distinct, 1n content as well as in language, from 
those already published 

The social and cultural context from which 
this version of the Lonk tale originates is dis- 
cussed ın a succinct and perceptive introduc- 
tion, which also compares elements in the narra- 
tive with episodes from the fourteenth-century 
Sufi text Candayan (of Maulana Dāüd). A 
separate section analyses the geography of the 
narrative, leading to a hypothesis that the story 
may originate from the area of the confluence of 
the Ganges and Saryu rivers, on the borders of 
modern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 

Though usually the province of the Ahir 
pastoral caste, the present text is sung by a 
member of the Kevat caste of boatmen. The 
singer, Dadai Kevat, considered himself to be 
about seventy years old when the recording was 
made. Far from being restricted to the perform- 
ance of this one epic, he was proficient in 
regional and calendrical songs such as nirgun, 
bhajan, sohar, jJhümar, and kajali He worked all 
his life as a farmer—hus traditional caste livel- 
hood having been usurped by the railways—and 
as an exorcist (aha, here colourfully glossed as 
t wizard °), he learned to sing the Lorik tale from 
an Ahir, while grazing cattle, over a period of 
some three years. The singers ancestry 
manifests itself both in the fact that his sung text 
includes boatmen's songs, and in a certain dis- 
tancing between performer and Ahir hero. The 
‘guru’ from whom Dadar Kevariearnt to sing 
the epic (but not, of course, a fixed text) was 
from Chattisgarh district, and an analysis of 
possible Chattisgarht influences on the present 
version of the text are promised in a future 
volume. 

The text itself runs to close on 14,000 lines (a 
slip in line numbering on p 220 suggests an even 
higher total): editorial thematic headings in 
standard Hindi provide an essential signposting 
for the successive episodes 1n the story, whose 
length and complexity 1s such that its singer has 
to sustain himself with ganja to fuel the per- 
formance. The entire text is summarized in a 
Hindi translation which itself runs to some 120 
pages. The book 1s completed with an index of 
personal names, an eclectic bibliography of 
works on folklore, and a selective Hindi- 
English vocabulary As India's traditional or 
‘folk’ culture declines (in inverse proportion to 
the gradually rising literacy rate), Dr. Pandey 
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deserves high praise for his untiring labours in 
conserving and publishing such a wealth of 
primary material. 


RUPERT SNELL 


GABRIELLA EICHINGER FERRO-LUZZI: 
The self-milking cow and the bleed- 
ing lingam: criss-cross of motifs in 
Indian temple legends. xxiv, 254 pp., 
8 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1987. DM 84. 


It 1s not obvious from the title of the book 
under review that this is primarily a refutation 
of structuralism and an advocation of another 
method of analysis and way of thinking, here 
termed — 'polythetic-prototypical'. Temple 
myths featuring the self-milking cow and the 
bleeding lingam serve as the background 
material against which the structuralist con- 
cepts are tested and the polythetic-prototypical 
approach 1s exemplified. The author has col- 
lected 120 stories of self-milking cows and/or 
bleeding lingas with that purpose, and her 
analysis is here presented to prove that a myth 
cycle is not an ‘ objectively given whole having 
an invariant binary structure and basic mess- 
age’ (p. x1) 

The major sources of data are the tales 
reported in the census volumes and gazetteers of 
India (cf. p xii and bibliography). The ‘ List of 
temple legends used’ (pp 220-34) gives more 
than 456 numbered items (grouped according to 
Indian states), identifies the sources and charac- 
terizes the legends 1n a bref, one-line ' sum- 
mary’. In the course of the argument, the gist of 
a legend is related in the context of motifs 
studied in the particular chapter There are very 
few instances of explicitly quoted passages or 
literal reproductions of the sources. Since most 
of the sources (like the Census of India) would 
have to be considered ‘ secondary ' as compared 
to ‘ original’ versions recorded ın the regional 
language(s), one 1s several steps removed from 
the original, something which the book tends to 
make the reader overlook. 

The introduction briefly sketches various 
theories on how to study myth and folk-narra- 
tive, they are all deemed inadequate, and the 
notion of polythetic-prototype concepts 1s pro- 
posed as a remedy. The author 1s very brief, not 
only m her presentation of structuralist con- 
cepts and methods but also in the introduction 
of her own conceptual framework and method. 
* Polythetic' (for which concept she is indebted 
to Rodney Needham) 1s used to refer ‘to the 
unboundedness of a concept and the variability 
of bonds among its members' (p. xvi), while 
‘prototypical’ refers to the nodal elements 
“where fluidity decreases’ (1b1d.); frequency of 
occurrence provides the criterion for identifying 
the prototypical elements 

Part I (pp 1--66) is devoted to the polythetic 
aspect of the source materials, while Part 2 
singles out some of its prototypical elements. 
Thus, the emphasis in the first part 1s on vari- 
ations (of the motifs themselves, of functions, of 
context—literary, geographical, cultural), re- 
lated in ch.1 to motifs of the self-milking cow 
Chapter n (devoted to ‘the bleeding lingam’) 
Sketches first the variations im the motif — 
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changes regarding the vital fluid, other bodily 
fluids, and other signs of life—before extending 
the scope of documented vanations beyond the 
corpus of sthala purünas. A similar outline is 
followed in the third chapter of Part I, which 
describes the variations in the collocation or 
constellations of the two motifs (‘ substitutions, 
inversions, omissions and reminiscences’). 

The second part (pp. 69-196) 1s subdivided 
into a presentation of (A) Culture-specific 
motifs (pp 69-121) and (B) Culture-free motifs. 
Among culture-specific motifs E. F.-L. discusses 
the ‘ complex i baba of Siva’, snake and anthill, 
the sanctity of the cow and the rite of abhiseka 
Culture-free elements are colours, numbers, and 
certain patterns of ‘structure and redundance '. 
This section abounds in instructive observations 
and stimulating, at trmes provocative, ‘ cultural 
commentary ’ 

The chapters on colours and numbers (II.B.2 
and 3) betray more sharply the author's readi- 
ness to transcend the boundaries of academic 
disciplines, she is here less interested in the exact 
use, distribution and meaning of colours in 
temple myths (since, as her previous analysis 
has shown, colours need not occur, and where 
they do occur may do so singly, in pairs, or in 
triads, mostly composed of red, white and 
black), she is, rather, interested in what the 
mythological evidence (and its aesthetic 1mpli- 
cations) says about the human mind—about the 
psychological phenomena, which she (quoting 
Wittgenstein) wants us to learn to accept rather 
than to explain. 

A bibliography, selective and yet impressive 
in its scope, a glossary (rather too sketchy and 
occasionally misleading in its brevity, e.g. 
* avatdra—reincarnation `°), an index, and eight 
pages of black-and-white plates illustrating 
some of the legends referred to, conclude the 
book. 

There 1s no apparent reason why the notes 
(brief as they are, consisting mostly of abbrevia- 
ton codes for the legends or publications 
referred to) should not have been printed as 
footnotes rather than as an appendix. 

The book revolves around the methodologi- 
cal and philosophical questions raised by struc- 
turalism, by the study of myths and by the 
human search for meaning(s) 1n and through 
myths no less than in many other areas. If 
structuralism (and I tend to agree) says more 
about the mind of the structuralist than about 
the studied objective reality, e the myth (cf 
p xxu), how is the polythetic-prototypical 
approach immune to the same observation? It 
exists in the mind of the researcher and has 
motivated the collection of a corpus which 
transcends the 'objective' borders of geo- 
graphy, language, sectarian (or religious) affili- 
ation; and as a method of describing the rela- 
tion(s) between motifs and stories it 1s rarely 
very specific ın its terminology (° calls to mind’, 
‘similarly’, ‘may be connected with’ are 
frequent phrases), and says little about who was 
in contact with whom and when, who may have 
copied whom and why. The subject of many of 
E F.-L.’s sentences is ° the mythmaker ’, or even 
‘the human mind’ If objectivity (cf p xxii, 
p 188) and empirical observation (p. 191) are to 
provide the criteria for what is worth studying, 
and if, further, one need not deny that there is 
much that is objective about E. F.-L.’s corpus, 
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there remains a great deal to be studied in these 
stories, eg their language, their literary and 
aesthetic. techniques and values, their func- 
tion(s) in the lives of those who invented them, 
who tells them, who listens to them, who 
publishes them, who studies them One can but 
wish that E F.-L. would continue to use her 
corpus for more specific, more object-related 
analyses of Indian temple myths than the mere 
refutation of structuralism 

This ts not to say that E. F.-L ever loses sight 
of the source material, but it is as if in the 
process of rejecting structuralism her presen- 
tation (being an anti-thesis) has become largely 
determined by the thesis in scope, diction and 
perspective E F-L does not hesitate to state 
personal opinions, on philosophy, psychology, 
anthropology, music, linguistics I admit to 
reacting with some reservation to the sweeping, 
over-generalizing, omniscient attitude of certain 
of her observations and evaluations E.F -L 
herself calls it ‘ chiding’ and she chides passion- 
ately, not only Lévi-Strauss, but also Freud, 
Jung and Kant, and many others. Given so 
much criticism spent on great names, and given 
the warning that we think in imprecise concepts 
most of the time (p. 193), the close to dogmatic 
insistence with which the polythetic-prototype 
notion and Wittgenstein as a philosopher are 
advocated is surprising—as if ‘der Weisheit 
letzter Schluß ’ could after all be found, or had 
been found. If, on the other hand, scepticism 
were to be the last word (‘ sceptics’ is the last 
word of the book), E. F.-L. would not have 
bothered to write her book, nor would anyone 
need bother to read it. I should certainly wish 
the greatest possible number of readers to learn 
from this stimulating and provocative study! 


PETER SCHREINER 


RAHUL PETER Das: Das Wissen von der 
Lebensspanne der Bäume: Surapdlas 
Vrksüyurveda kritisch ediert, über- 
setzt und kommentiert. Mit einem 
Nachtrag von G. Jan Meulenbeld zu 
seinem Verzeichnis * Sanskrit names 
of plants and their botanical 
equivalents’, (Alt- und Neu-Indi- 
sche Studien hrsg. vom Seminar für 
Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an 
der Universitat Hamburg, 34.) ix, 
589 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1988. 
DM 148. 

This extensively annotated edition and Ger- 
man translation of a medieval Sansknit treatise 
on arboriculture (and market gardening 
generally) is based on the only known manu- 
script preserved in the Bodleran Library, and its 
publication has been supported financially by 
the Wellcome Trust The verse anthology was 
compiled, evidently as an appendage to medical 
pharmacology, by Surapála, a Bengali court 
physician, c. A.D. 1100. 

For about one third of its bulk, it corresponds 
closely to a treatise on pleasure-parks which 1s 
extant in two recensions (in Sürngadharapad- 
dhatt, A.D. 1363, and in an encyclopedia from 
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Karnataka, AD 1700), and which appears to 
amalgamate an older Vrksdyurveda (attested 
both anonymously from Andhra and, with 
attribution to — Sárngadharasamhità, from 
Kerala) with some water-divining material 
drawn from Brhatsamhit@ Much of this tradi- 
tional treatise, of which only a score of verses 
can be traced in Puránic or other sources, is of 
course distressingly banal (v 11 ‘He who duly 
plants just one Ficus religiosa anywhere at all 
will get to Visnu's abode’). The remaining two 
thirds, over 200 verses, is more consistently 
devoted to the planting and care, in sickness and 
in health, of various species of useful garden 
trees and plants, though Surapala vaguely 
invokes ancient authority for the whole work, 
R.P Das's extensive researches have produced 
no indication that this material 15 other than 
wholly original. 

The value of the text must he preponderantly 
in its contribution to taxonomy (does the like of 
v 122 ‘A vine fed with dry poultry manure and 
watered with liquid fish or animal waste will be 
weighed down with blossom and fruit’ add 
anything to the sum of human knowledge?). Jan 
Meulenbeld has contributed a supplementary 
glossary of Sanskrit plant-names occurring 
in Surapala. In further appendices, Das edits 
four unpublished manuscnpts: Vrksadohada- 
prakara from the Library of the Wellcome 
Institute, Puspavdtikdvidhi from Allahabad, 
Vrksaropanaprakdravyakhyd (actually the colo- 
phon has °prakdrabhasdvyadkhydna) from 
Bikaner and Vrksádinüm ropanddiprakarana 
(incorporating six Sárngadhara-Surapála ver- 
ses) from Bombay. Besides copious indexes of 
Padas, names, and topics, there is a valuable 
bibliography of recent  secondary-source 
material bearing on agriculture and horticulture 
generally (p. 411), as well as a bibliography 
bearing on the present study (p. 5231). _ 

Where Surapüla's text agrees with Sárnga- 
dharapaddhati, etc , his text ts (at least m the 
main) valuelessly corrupt. Unfortunately, Das 
does not fully appreciate this, and time and 
space that might have been devoted to an 
appraisal of content and form have been 
unnecessarily expended upon attempts to justify 
worthless readings which need not be attributed 
to Surapala himself. Thus, v.4 has a missing 
Pada (required by the sense) and an improbable 
reading visáramy[a]te Janaif (which. emends the 
error visradmyate janah for rightly established 
visramate Janah),—v.24 produces a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the common mislection pispala for 
pippala,—v 31 prajà seems to be required by the 
context;—v.32 upid 1s a banal mislection for 
uptvd,—v 33 kuryur anomalously replaces 
kuryád;—v.34 rájfià nonsensically for rájfíam;— 
v.37 éarkarikà ympossibly for Sarkarila,—v.51 
unidentifiable pala for eld,—v.52 nisicya ca 
ca dhüpayet can only be an inappropriate and 
unhelpful metrical emendation for nisicya .. ca 
dhüpayet (read nisecayet ..?—cf 118, 122 nise- 
cita-)—v.59 impossible namasyantah for 
manasy antah. Similarly, in other cases where 
variant translations are offered, the true solu- 
tion is usually reasonably apparent: v.3 param 
atmayuktya;—v.30 sukhino grhe,—v.32 sadop- 
tvà ' who has ever planted ',—v 33 anyatha . . 
krte. The alternative translations are merely 
confusing. cf. v 173, where Das's emenda- 
tion miildn[am] ıs obviously correct, and the 
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incomprehensible two-tier translation is inap- 
propraate. 

About half of Surapala’s text has been 
translated (° nicht immer befriedigend °) in Agri- 
culture in ancient India (ed S.P Raychaudhuri 
et al., New Delhi, 1964) from sources that have 
not been disclosed (presumably transcripts of 
the Andhra and Oxford manuscnpts. cf., 
however, Das, p 311) As its renderings are not 
discussed here, it must have come to light too 
late to assist Das in what has clearly been a 
gigantic task. One hopes that future research 
will be able to clarify the remaining obscurities 
in horticultural procedures and taxonomy, 
where Sanskrit authors tend to take so much for 
granted. 


J. C WRIGHT 


SIEGFRIED. LIENHARD [and] THAKUR 
LAL MANANDHAR: Nepalese manu- 
scripts. Part 1: Nevart and Sanskrit. 
Staatsbibliothek Preussicher Kultur- 
besitz. (Verzeichnis der Oriental- 
ischen Handschriften in Deutsch- 
land, Bd. xxxi, 1.) xxxiii, 222 pp., 
16 plates. Stuttgart: Franz Stemer 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmBH, 1988. 
DM 174. 


This beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound. volume is the first in a series of descrip- 
tive catalogues of Nepalese manuscripts in the 
possession of the State Library in Berlin. The 
work comprises four sections: (1) a fairly leng- 
thy introduction to Newan literature, and to the 
catalogue, (2) a selection of plates in both 
colour and monochrome illustrating some of 
the more important or attractive specimens, (3) 
the catalogue itself and (4) a variety of indexes. 
It ts not entirely clear what proportion of the 
whole Staatsbibliothek collection these manu- 
scripts represent: m his preface, Lienhard seems 
to suggest that these were 1ts earliest acquist- 
tions. All of the documents described have come 
from the Kathmandu Valley. Lienhard’s 
assertion that they date from the period NE 678 
to NE 1064 (A.D 1557-1943) ıs actually incor- 
rect, since one important ‘dmrapatra in Nepali 
1s much older Most of these manuscripts are 
written exclusively in Newart, though many are 
Sanskrit texts with a Newar paraphrase or 
translation. As such, and especially since no 
similar catalogue of a Newart manuscript col- 
lection exists elsewhere, the work offers a valu- 
able insight 1nto the rather more recent literary 
culture of the Nepal Valley 

Lienhard's introduction to the catalogue 
begins with an account of the development of 
Newari literature. Despite the general currency 
of the spelling Newari in wntings in English 
nowadays, the more precise spelling Nevàri 1s 
used throughout The use of diacritics 1s 
somewhat inconsistent, however: Nevári con- 
trasts with Nevar, Hindi with Bengali, etc There 
is an interesting note on scribes, writing 
materials and alphabets, and a helpful summary 
of the nepalaksara variant of devandgari 
employed in these manuscripts. The method 
adopted for the description of the manuscripts 
is explained in detail. 
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The main body of the catalogue describes 263 
manuscripts, classified under [4 subject-head- 
ings. These are: 

1 Narrative literature (46 MSS) This cate- 
gory is dominated by vrata kathd, a genre which 
relates legends concerning deities to whom vows 
are made for various purposes Eleven manu- 
scripts are recensions of the ever-popular Svas- 
thanivratakatha Other popular legends are 
represented by six manuscripts of the 
Vetalapancavimsan 

2. Didactic hterature (7 MSS) Six of these are 
recensions of one of the Valley’s most com- 
monly-read Sanskrit texts, the 
Canakyasa@rasamgraha, with Newari prose 
translations 

3 Epic literature (12 MSS) These comprise 
various kandas from the Rámayana, sections of 
the Mahabharata, and certain of the Purdnas. 

4. Mahayana manuals and sutras (4 MSS). 

5. Ritual texts (52 MSS) These are divided 
into Buddhist texts (32 MSS), Saiva texts, 
including texts concerning the worship of 
Durga and the kumar (17 MSS), a single 
nineteenth century Vaisnava text on the flag- 
hoisting ceremony at the temple of Cangu 
Narayana, and two rituals concerned with the 
building of houses. 

6. Tantra (5 MSS) In four of these, Bengali/ 
Manthili 1s the principal language used. 

7 Mantras, dháranis, vasikarana, folk medi- 
cine, kauvacas (17 MSS) 

8. Astrology and fortune-telling (13 MSS) 

9 Prognostics (4 MSS) Manuscript no 158 is 
of particular interest, since 1t contains details of 
minor events in local history which were inter- 
preted as evil omens An example was the 
breaking of the Indradhvaja pole at Bhaktapur 
in NE 914. (A.D 1707) 

10 Ayurveda (7 MSS) 

11. Music (4 MSS) These are three musical 
texts and a handbook for drummers 

12 Hymns and songs (39 MSS). 

13. Legal documents (48 MSS) These are 
mostly records of landgrants and donations. 
Three are in Nepali. 

14. Miscellaneous (8 MSS). 

These manuscripts are by no means ancient, 
but Lienhard maintains that they are highly 
representative of * significant parts of the hter- 
ary production of the Nevars '. While categories 
nos (1) and (5) make up more than one third of 
the whole collection, reflecting the extent to 
which Newan writing has dealt with such 
genres, other significant areas of Newari 
literature, such as drama, secular poetry and 
architeeture are conspicuously under-represen- 
ted. 

Although Lienhard’s introduction dwells 
solely on the history of Newari literature, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the catalogue also 
describes a few manuscripts written wholly in 
Sanskrit, Nepali, Hindi and ‘ Bengali/Maithili ' 
and one Newari printed text. In view of this, the 
title of the catalogue is slightly misleading. One 
of the Nepali specimens (no. 209), the oldest 
document described here, is actually of great 
importance. it 1s a tàmrapatra recording a land- 
grant bestowed by  Trbhuvan Malla in 
vs 1452, 1e. A.D.1393/4, and therefore 
predates the Rani Pokhari inscription, a 
celebrated example of the early official use of 
Nepali in the Valley, by some 270 years The 
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inclusion of a photograph of this document 
perhaps reflects some recognition of its signifi- 
cance, but Lienhard makes no mention of it 
This is unfortunate, because the presence of this 
document enhances the importance of the col- 
lection as a whole 

Despite the minor criticisms made above, this 
splendid volume 1s to be warmly welcomed, and 
one looks forward to the publication of further 
catalogues of a similar quality 


MICHAEL HUTT 


RENE DE BERvAL (ed.): Présence du 
Bouddhisme. (Bibliothéque Tllustré 
des Histoires.) 816 pp. Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1987. Fr. 360. 


This book is a reissue of vol. 16 of the journal 
France-Aste—over a thousand pages long— 
which appeared in Saigon in 1959 to mark the 
2500th anniversary of the final nirvana of the 
Buddha. Some of the original articles which 
repeated material already covered have been 
dropped The articles on Buddhism in Burma, 
Korea and Thailand are new, and those on Laos 
and Japan have been rewritten. A few articles 
have been abbreviated: that on Buddhism in the 
Pali canon has been reduced from 60 to 17 
pages, that on Buddhism in Sri Lanka has been 
shortened. Otherwise all the articles included 
are exactly as they were, except that those which 
were originally published 1n English have been 
translated into French. The omginal photo- 
graphs have been mostly reprinted and new 
ones have been added. The original maps have 
been retained and redrawn 

The articles fall into two sections. The first, 
shghtly longer, section is rather heterogeneous. 
It has a subsection on the ‘ original doctrine’ 
with articles by the Vens. Nyanatiloka, Rahula 
and Narada, and by I. B. Horner and André 
Bareau. It has a useful summary of basic 
Mahayana doctrines by Nalinaksha Dutt 
which, however, explains the parinispanna as 
‘an absolute and unique state beyond subject 
and object', a statement many Mahayana 
thinkers of the past would have regarded as 
heterodox. There are three pages on the 
Buddha-nature by D. T. Suzuki and 89 pages 
by Paul Lévy summarizing the movements and 
observations of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims in 
India Sramanerika Dharmaraksita writes one 
article about her conversion to Buddhism and 
another, as Denise Delannoy, on monastic life 
in Tibet. There is a brief scholarly article by 
Lamotte on the Buddha's prophecies about the 
disappearance of Buddhism (taken from his 
Histoire du Bouddisme indien), there 1s also an 
article by Ambedkar arguing, miter aha, that 
Buddhists should establish a Buddhist Bible 
consisting of a short biography of the Buddha, 
the Chinese Dhammapada, several dialogues of 
the Buddha and instructions for Buddhist 
ceremonies at birth, initiation, marriage and 
death! 

The second section begins with a chronology. 
There follow articles on ° Hinayana ' Buddhism 
in India, Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand, Laos and 
Cambodia; and on Mahayana Buddhism in 
China, Korea, Japan, Tibet, Indonesia and 
Vietnam. It is good to have Laos and Cambodia 
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included among Theravada countries; it is a pity 
Nepal is ignored among Mahayana ones. 

Inevitably, one must ask who the volume 1s 
aimed at. It 1s too large, too expensive and too 
varied in quality for the beginner. One can 
hardly recommend a volume which begins by 
translating the Buddha `o parinirvana as his 
“extinction” (and prominently labelling it as 
such on a map illustrating his life), but omits to 
explain what 1s being extinguished, Likewise, in 
Devapnya Valisinha’s article on Buddhism in 
India one learns that Buddhism ‘ advocated the 
abolition of the caste system’ and that ‘in 
constant debates Buddhists were routed [by 
Hindu intellectuals] and so lost favour with the 
masses’ Not only has the book retained these 
old-fashioned clichés, it is, inevitably, 
hopelessly out-of-date in the section describing 
Buddhism country by country. Since there are 
now several other competitors—both short 
statements of doctrine and history, as well as 
multi-authored surveys incorporating the latest 
scholarship— Présence du Bouddhisme does not 
really work as a beginners' introduction 

It should perhaps be regarded partly as a 
historical document in itself, and partly as a 
handbook, a temporary port of call for those in 
search of further knowledge on a particular 
aspect of Buddhism It has two glossaries, one 
giving Pali, Sanskrit and Japanese forms, and 
the other providing Sanskrit and Chinese 
equivalents The updated bibliography, like the 
coverage of Buddhism itself, 1s a rather hit or 
miss affair. Important works, such as Bechert's 
Buddhismus, Staat und Gesellschaft and Tucci's 
The religions of Tibet, are absent Bizarrely, 
Spiro's Burmese supernaturalism 15 cited, but his 
Buddhism and society 1s not. 

The photographs are beautifully reproduced 
and many are very striking. (They include one 
of Alexandra David-Neel sitting on open 
ground in front of the Potala.) The book as a 
whole 1s a pleasure to look at It was evidently 
produced with great devotion to its subject 
matter, and all involved will undoubtedly 
experience considerable karmic benefit It was 
this spirit, rather than purely scholarly or 
economic imperatives, which seems to have 
1mpelled its publication. 


DAVID N, GELLNER 


NIELS GUTSCHOW, BERNHARD KÓLVER 
and ISHWARANAND SHRESHTHA- 
CARYA: Newar towns and buildings: 
an illustrated dictionary Newari- 
English. (Nepalica, 3.) 293 pp. 
Sankt Augustin: VGH Wissenshaf- 
tsverlag, 1987. 


This publication 1s the culmination of more 
than two decades of detailed studies by German 
scholars on the urban planning and architecture 
of traditional Hindu towns in the Kathmandu 
valley. The outstanding feature of these 
research projects has been the continuity of 
funding over many years and the combination 
of Indologists, architectural historians and art 
historians working closely together The fact 
that Newari society is still largely mtact has 
meant that investigations of religious practices 
and building traditions in Nepal have benefited 
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from an observable cultural context. Some Ger- 
man scholars have coined the term ' architec- 
tural anthropology’ to characterize ther 
approach, and this describes well the combina- 
tion of disciplines that have been incorporated 
into their work. (See, for instance, Jan Pieper, 
‘An outline of architectural anthropology in 
relation to the general history and theory of 
architecture’, Art and Archaeology Research 
Papers (AARP) 17, 1979, 4-10.) The present 
volume is of particular interest since it provides 
a basic technical vocabulary by which the 
Newari building traditions of the Kathmandu 
valley can be understood. It will remain an 
essential reference work for any future studies 
of town planning and architecture and even 
everyday life in the region. 

The Newari-English dictionary of architec- 
tural terms which takes up almost sixty pages of 
this volume provides the essential vocabulary 
for all aspects of this building tradition. Here 
are found the names for the individual parts of 
temples and shrines, all manner of decorative 
motifs with which these structures are ornamen- 
ted, the full range of materials and techniques, 
and the different workmen and specialists who 
execute these projects. Each entry gives the 
orginal name in devanagarr script and 
transliterated Roman, its variant forms and 
English equivalents. The entries follow the usual 
devanagari sequence. Cross-references to 
illustrations are given whenever appropriate. 

More than seven hundred illustrations are 
provided to give a comprehensive visual 
introduction to Newari building traditions. 
They are arranged according to subject matter, 
beginning with maps and photographs of urban 
quarters and neighbourhoods, and continuing 
with streets and squares. Urban ceremonies are 
shown together with chariots and building ritu- 
als. Then come the different building types, 
which include temple styles, votive caityas, 
monasteries, open shrines, water structures and 
river gháts Individual parts of the house are 
depicted, including the foundations and the 
different rooms, as well as the individual struc- 
tural elements such as doorways, columns and 
brackets, terracotta tiles and roof beams, nor 
are such 1tems as kitchen utensils ignored. The 
following photographs and explanatory 
diagrams illustrate successive stages of the 
actual building operations, such as laying bricks 
and floor tiles, coating walls with plaster and 
cutting and sculptunng timber Wooden 
windows, which are an outstanding feature of 
Newari architecture, are treated in some detail, 
both structurally and in terms of their different 
typologies, doors are similarly described 
Decoration forms a special topic, with intricate 
drawings and detailed photographs of carved 
motifs on columns and beams. Maps indicate 
the location of craftsmen, such as painters, 
masons, blacksmiths and carpenters, in the dif- 
ferent towns; annotated illustrations identify 
the tools which they use. Workmen are shown 
at work, cutting wood, dressing stone, baking 
brick and casting bronze. 

The combination of verbal dictionary and 
visual survey that characterizes this volume 
provides a satisfyingly complete picture of a 
living architectural tradition The approach is 
essentially ethnographic in that it subjects cur- 
rent practice to an intensive investigation The 
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thoroughness of the research and the intensive 
and consistent detail of the information is 
impressive, the three scholars are to be con- 
gratulated on a remarkable project of documen- 
tation over many years The reviewer can only 
hope that this publication might serve as a 
model for future studies on architectural tradi- 
tions in other parts of Asia and Africa which are 
rapidly disappearing under the onslaught of 
non-indigenous styles and techniques. 


GEORGE MICHELL 


AHMAD HASAN DANI: The historic city 
of Taxila. xvi, 190 pp., 40 pl. Paris: 
UNESCO; Tokyo: Centre for East 
Asian Cultural Studies, Toyo 
Bunko, 1986. 


The venerable Guide to Taxila by Sir John 
Marshall has long been the visitor’s standby for 
this Indo-Greek and above all Indo-Parthan 
city (first century B c to first century A.D.), one 
of Pakistan’s most impressive archaeological 
complexes. With the move of the capital to 
nearby Islamabad, this site, once an outpost, 1s 
now handily placed. With its museum, and 
headquarters of the Archaeological Survey set 
in mature gardens, it has become an attractive 
venue for outings from the capital. The need for 
a new introduction to the site, taking note of 
current discoveries and developments, has been 
evident for some time. It is now supplied by the 
doyen of Pakistan archaeologists, who besides 
numerous other fields has unrivalled experience 
in guidebooks of this type (cf. his Dacca. a 
record of tts changing fortunes, Dacca 1956; 2nd 
ed. 1962; Peshawar, historic city of the Frontier, 
Peshawar, 1969). 

Instead of Marshall's primarily topographi- 
cal treatment of a single time-horizon, Dani has 
chosen a deeper historical approach. He stresses 
Taxila as a focus of long-range cultural 
influences, and especially for the continuity of 
human settlement on this site, Early commercial 
links are described (p 16) with Magadha, 
China, Central Asia, and Iran, while trade in 
lapis lazuli, and iron manufacture are also 
noted. 

In recent decades, prehistoric settlements 
have been discovered in the vicinity, notably at 
the Khanpur Cave, at Saraikala (formerly cal- 
led Sara: Khola), and within Sirkap at mounds 
on the Hathial spur, greatly extending the 
known period of occupation. The first site spans 
the Hindüsbáhi period (eighth-tenth centuries 
A.D.), through the epoch of the Northern Black 
Polished Ware (NBP) in the third to fourth 
centuries BC, to the microlithic, here placed 
before 3500 B.c The second reflects the advent 
of bronze (third millennium 8 c ), with artifacts 
also of bone, shell, terracotta, and pottery 
(p. 31). The assemblage includes globular pots 
externally grooved, * flanged ' vessels (the flange 
to receive a lid), and offering-stands. One infers 
(from p 37) that most of this pottery is red, but 
apparently some also is grey (On p.37 the 
phrase * Handi-shaped pots’ looks puzzling and 
needs explanation, if one is not to suspect a 
misprint ) The third site continues the sequence 
through Kot Dij material (overlapping the 
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Harappan), down to the celebrated * Gandhara 
Grave Culture’ and the advent of the Aryans 

The historical periods at Taxila— Greeks, 
Scythians and (Indo-) Parthians, besides, to a 
lesser extent, that of the Kushans—are however 
the most important. These centuries are covered 
in rapid and comprehensive narrative, note- 
worthy for introducing every substantial topic 
With a narrative pieced from literary, epi- 
graphic and numismatic material (much, too, 
controversial), providing a balanced story 1s far 
from easy Yet the author is at home with this 
material, and there 1s little to query One could 
regret his adoption of the designation ‘ Par- 
thian I’ (p. 66) for the Scythians of Azes, usage 
derived from the confusing ‘Saka-Parthian’ 
terminology Originally applied to the range of 
successive dynasties—first Saka, then Par- 
thian—the term has by some been misunder- 
stood as a double epithet for a single group, and 
that its first ruler was named Vonones has 
enhanced the confusion. Thus the Parthians of 
Gondophares are curtously designated ‘ Par- 
thian IT’. Yet though this system has recently 
found some favour, jt 1s not to be recom- 
mended Perhaps too the Kushan influence at 
Taxila is less than seems suggested, for 1n their 
day (c A.D. 60) Sirkap was in decline, and one 
doubts whether Sirsukh was ever more than a 
fortified bridgehead—a view seemingly taken 
later on p. 77 ' (Under Kidara) Taxila, at most, 
had a satrap’. Again, the author energetically 
denies that the White Huns were to blame for 
the abandonment of the city (p. 5, 77), yet while 
pressing the fragmentary character of Mar- 
shall’s evidence, offers little in 1ts place. After 
completion of the historical narrative, a survey 
is provided of the principal areas of excavation, 
and their significant finds. A medieval episode 
at Taxila, the deposition and murder at Giri of 
Mas'üd of Ghazni (11 Jumada I 431/17 Jan. 
1041) 1s mentioned in the chronology (p. 176). 
Yet this story, unknown to Marshall, has 
received little attention 1n Pakistan. By provi- 
dential accident or design, a tiny mosque stands 
close to the spot where the Martyr Prince came 
to hus end, yet the visitor misses any notice to 
tell of the last event in the historical record of 
'Taxila. 


A.D H BIVAR 


AXEL MICHAELS: The making of a 
statue: lost-wax casting in Nepal. 
(Nepal Research Centre Publica- 
tions, no. 6.) 78 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1988. 
DM 40. 


Axel Michaels presents us with a well- 
organized and highly detailed account of the 
technical processes involved in lost-wax casting 
as practised today in the Kathmandu valley of 
Nepal. Based on field-work carried out in 1982- 
83 and first published in the journal Mit- 
teilungen aus den Museum fur Volkerkunde 
Hamburg (Part 1: vol. 15, 1985, 77-105, Part 2: 
vol. 16, 1986, 173-202), the study charts the 
stages from the making of the orginal wax 
model and the production of a matrix or thasa 
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from this, through all the stages of melting and 
pouring the copper to the chasing and final fire- 
gilding of the finished statue. The account dis- 
plays the author’s knowledge of earlier studies 
by Alsop and Charlton (1973), de Labriffe 
(1973) and Hofer (1980). It 1s surprising, there- 
fore, that he has not made use of the detailed 
account of casting in Nepal by Eberto Lo Bue 
(published in Aspects of Tibetan metallurgy, 
(ed ) W. Oddy etal.). Had the author been 
amilar with the latter publication he would 
have qualified his use of the statement by J. 
Riederer in. Materialanalysen an Bronzen und 
Messingstatuen in Malebrein (1989, 231 ff) that 
in India, Tibet and China most statues are cast 
in brass or bronze Whereas this may be broadly 
true of India and China, analyses carried out by 
P. T. Craddock on a representative sample of 
Nepalese and Tibetan statues shows that bronze 
was almost never used for this purpose in Tibet 

The value of Michaels's book lies chiefly in 
the careful and detailed observation of casting 
rather than in the preceding discussion of the 
craft’s history and relationship to earlier Indian 
Silpasüstra texts setting out the technical and 
iconometric details under which the artist 
worked. In this respect each of the earlier 
articles has its strengths and weaknesses and 
particular biases Both Lo Bue and Michaels, 
for instance, mention the fifth-seventh-century 
Münasüra and the twelfth-century southern 
Indian Mänasolläsa, two of the major texts 
dealing with casting, but each includes discus- 
sion of other, and different texts in their respect- 
ive accounts. One might here have expected 
Michaels to refer to the Visnudharmottara- 
purana which deals with both hollow and solid 
casting by the cire-perdue method and which 
was well known in Nepal 

Michaels focuses mainly on how the Indian 
Sipasastra determined the iconometric and 
iconographic form of statuary and how 
Nepalese craftsmen were also bound by the 
ritual rules contained in them Throughout the 
production of a statue, for example, a craftsman 
would need to carry out various purificatory 
rituals such as aspersion with holy water, and 
immediately after casting, the new statue would 
have to be carried in procession through the 
village 

In the first chapter, Michaels presents an 
outline of casting in South Asia, beginning with 
the Indus valley culture (third millennium B C.), 
the later stylistic borrowing from India by 
Nepal and the especially close links with Tibet 
from the seventh century to the present day. 
Both this chapter, chapter 1n which discusses the 
relevance of ancient texts to the craft and chap- 
ter iit on the social structure of the craftsmen, 
may be considered as brief summaries of present 
knowledge. For more detailed examination of 
these questions the reader can refer to 
Michaels's bibliography. One of the omissions 
has already been mentioned, but it should also 
be added that anyone seriously studying the 
stylistic history of Nepalese statuary would 
need to refer to Erberto Lo Bue’s unpublished 
doctoral thesis * Twentieth-century Himalayan 
statuary ' (SOAS, 1981). 

Valuable though Axel Michaels's book is, it 
seems unfortunate that the poor quality of 
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M pesar of his illustrations renders many 
of them almost useless m aiding our under- 
standing of the processes involved. 


JOHN CLARKE 


JAMES KIPPEN: The tabla of Lucknow. 
a cultural analysis of a musical tradi- 
tion. (Cambridge Studies in Eth- 
nomusicology.) xxv, 222 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988. £40, $65. Cassette. 
£13.95, $14.95. 


Despite the immense popularity of North 
India's principal percussion instrument—the 
tabla—the number of substantial studies 
devoted to it 1s still surprisingly small and many 
of these remain unpublished. On these grounds 
alone any major study which focuses on one of 
the six main schools of tabla performance 
would be welcome, especially when it 1s one like 
Lucknow which has received only scant treat- 
ment. However, the quality of the ethnographic 
data presented in this latest volume and the 
rigorousness with which it is evaluated make 
this an important contribution to the literature 
of North Indian music m its own right. Dr 
Kippen's strategy for the collection of data 
involved his becoming a participant observer, 
living in Lucknow and taking lessons from 
Ustad Afaq Husain Khan, head of the Luc- 
know gharand. This affords htm the kind of 
insight into the tradition which is lacking in 
other more analytically based studies of tabla. 
Moreover, he succeeds im striking a healthy 
balance between the musicological and the 
anthropological approaches to ethnomusicolo- 
gical research Thus the discussion moves in 
successive chapters from the general socio- 
cultural context to more specific details con- 
cerning the life of a tabla player in the city, 
before ending with a consideration of the tech- 
nical aspects of Lucknow tabla style. 

The early chapters are centred on the city of 
Lucknow itself, tracing briefly its rise and fall as 
a cultura] centre over the past 200 years and 
reviewing the state of contemporary musical 
life. The picture is not an entirely rosy one, as 
Kippen’s description of the limited employment 
opportunities open to musicians clearly indi- 
cates. Nowadays, the income from public per- 
formances and private tuition is rarely sufficient 
to sustain the classical musician, who is conse- 
quently obliged to compete for the small num- 
ber of full-time posts provided by the public 
teaching institutions, radio and television. This 
fiercely competitive atmosphere combines with 
the hierarchical nature of Indian society to 
produce a highly complex web of social rela- 
tionships among musicians. And in an attempt 
to unravel this web, Kippen looks first at how 
social rank within the musical world is affected 
by cultural variables such as religious affili- 
ation, caste, employment, age and so forth, or 
else by specific musical factors such as the 
degree of expertise or whether the player 1s a 
soloist or accompanist. Then he demonstrates 
the extent to which non-musical factors mter- 
vene to prevent fair competition between per- 
formers to the possible detriment of the music 
itself. 
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Kippen handles the questions surrounding 
the precise origins and historical development 
of the Lucknow tabla gharanà with remarkable 
deftness, though, wisely perhaps, he does leave 
unresolved the question of whether the 
Kothiwal gharünà exists as a discrete entity. 
Typical of his approach 1s his reluctance to 
dismiss out of hand often bizarre anomalies in 
some oral accounts, preferring to explain them 
as a reflection of contemporary ideas. More 
important still is his questioning of the rigid set 
of criteria which Daniel Neuman proposed were 
essential to the concept of ‘ gharaná', and in 
particular hus challenge to Neuman’s assertion 
that this is a term applied exclusively to solo 
performers. 

A chapter exploring the mutual perceptions 
of tabla players and the general listening public 
sheds light on some of the factors helping to fuel 
musical change. Kippen found that the prevail- 
ing image of the tabla player was of someone of 
low class, limited education and dubious moral 
character, whereas musicians considered 
audiences to consist largely of middle-class 
enthusiasts with little understanding of the 
music In recent years many tabla players have 
striven to counter their unsavoury reputation by 
deliberately cultivating a clean-cut image, while 
increasingly tailoring their performances to 
meet the demands of the public. Among the less 
welcome consequences of this trend, which the 
author points to, are the gradual contraction of 
the tabla repertoire and changes in the deeper 
structure of the music In the sphere of music 
education, too, the negative 1mage of the tabla 
player has undoubtedly contributed to the 
tendency to eschew the traditional gurü-shishya 
relationship in favour of the more socially 
respectable college system Yet, as Kippen's 
detailed examination of both systems 
demonstrates, this can be something of a mixed 
blessing. For whereas the institutional frame- 
work has the advantages of a carefully-con- 
structed syllabus leading to recognized qualifi- 
cations, it cannot, for example, offer anything 
hke the same degree of individual instruction 
available under the gharüna system. And 
certainly one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
care with which Afaq Husain attends to the 
needs of each student. Nevertheless, many of 
the other problems which contribute to Kip- 
pen’s unflattering picture of college training 
could be eased or even eliminated by better 
organization. 

In his description of the strokes and the 
repertoire of the Lucknow tabla style, Kippen 
treads some of the ground covered by previous 
researchers However, his analyses take much 
more account of performers’ perceptions, laying 
stress on the actual process involved in produc- 
ing the music. The number of examples of each 
structural type is not great, though the cassette 
which accompanies the book does give readers 
the opportunity to hear every example, together 
with two solo performances. 

In short, Dr. Kippen’s book is a model of 
scholarship which provides future researchers 
with a reliable body of musical and ethno- 
graphic data on which to build. 


DEAN MORRIS 
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NicHOoLAs B. Dirks: The hollow 
crown: an ethnohistory of an Indian 
kingdom. (Cambridge South Asia 
Series, no. 39), xxix, 458 pp. Cam- 
bridge etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987 [pub. 1988]. £35, £49.50. 


This book is a perceptive and richly 
documented attempt to create a new historio- 
graphical mode for the study of late medieval or 
early modern South India, a mode heavily 
informed by indigenous concepts of time, iden- 
tity, process, and political authority. As the 
subtitle indicates, the author labels this mode 
* ethnohistory ’; the label implies the sensitizing 
of both historian and reader to the contextua- 
lized cognitive and expressive maps of the 
culture and period being studied In these terms, 
the present work 1s informative and persuasive 
Somewhat less felicitous, perhaps, is the rhetori- 
cal identification of ‘ethnohistory’ with the 
current anti-Orientalist crusade (p 4), which I 
find a little trying—not because the critique of 
European Orientalism (f such a monolith 
exists) 1s actually incorrect, but because it 
labours the axiomatic. All historical writing, 
including ' ethnohistory ’, involves selection and 
abstraction 1n the light of normative assump- 
tions and ideologigal constraints If we think of 
the method followed here as essentially a 
defined and highly self-conscious form of com- 
parative historiography, then both its very real 
analytical! advantages and its limits become 
clear 

Both can be illustrated succinctly with 
reference to specific contents of the present 
study. Dirks 1s concerned with the history of the 
Tamil princely state of Putukkottai from its 
formation in Nayaka times (seventeenth cen- 
tury) through the colonial period of indirect 
rule. His central thesis, baldly summarized, is 
that the old cultural-political order based on the 
mextricable intertwining of state and society 
and the pervasive presence of the king was 
transformed by the British, through a rigid 
demarcation of hitherto associated domains, in 
the direction of the ‘hollow crown’ of the 
book’s title Thus landholding became divorced 
from wider social relations (and especially from 
kingship), a market-oriented economy 
developed in the context of the newly 
bureaucratized revenue system, and palace 
ritual became more theatrical (à la Geertz) than 
effectual in the old ways This cogent if not 
wholly unexpected thesis rests ın part on the 
understanding that the old-regime social order, 
1€. caste, was ' embedded in a political context 
of kingship’ (p 7)—rather than existing as 
some kind of ultimate residue of reality, as 1s 
sometimes claimed. The state, far from being 
epiphenomenal, was omnipresent, and relations 
of power—articulated through mechanisms of 
service, honour, and interdependence—were 
fundamental to the cultural organization on all 
levels Evidence for this conceptualization of 
Putukkottar's past 1s gathered both from liter- 
ary sources and from anthropological work 
among present-day Kallars in the region, some 
of whom are still linked to the old royal family. 
On the whole, this reading is more than con- 
vincing. The author is especially good at presen- 
ting the ironies of colonial intervention in the 
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old political order; and it should also be noted 
that his description of the so-called amaram 
system of tenure, upon which the earlier royal 
order was based, 1s the first adequately detailed 
study of this crucial feature of the late-medieval 
state. In this respect, the book represents a 
pioneering advance. 

On the other hand. the ‘intra-cultural’ 
perspective, from the ground up, 1s not always 
free from problems, whether on the level of 
individual expressions of the larger whole or in 
terms of the wider diachronic historical thesis. 
Chapter 1ii, for example, on ‘The discourse of 
kingship’, offers an ‘ ethnohistorical’ reading 
of three texts: the Tamil folk-epic of Kattapóm- 
man (a folk-hero hanged by the British at the 
end of the poligar wars), the family history 
(vamSavali) of the Orrumalai Maravar of 
Tirunélveli; and a Tamil chronicle of the 
Maturai Náyakas. Dirks reads the Kattapóm- 
man text as exemplifying rival notions of royal 
legitimacy. the acts of plunder that constitute 
part of Kattapómman's regal identity, in the 
eyes of the poem's author, serve to brand him as 
an illegitimate bandit in the eyes of the British, 
who attack him. Yet, in my view, the more 
striking fact about this work is the ease with 
which the East India Company is fitted into the 
traditional heroic ethos of the Tamil folk-epic, 
like various well-known prototypes of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries (e.g. 
Tecinkurájan at Céfici) The Company joins the 
fray as one more combatant; the hero, Kat- 
tapómman, achieves the inevitable apotheosis 
In the context of a martial struggle that 1s its 
own justification; values of honour, sacrifice, 
and heroic excess are articulated anew. 

The Maturai chronicle, printed by Taylor m 
his Oriental historical manuscripts (1835), des- 
cribes, among other things, the establishment of 
the Maturai Nàyaka state under Vi$vanatha 
(the focus of Durks’s discussion). Nagama 
Nayaka is said to have been sent by the 
Vijayanagara king to subdue the refractory 
Pàntiyan, in the far south; when he failed to 
return, and even claimed the Pantrya country 
for himself, Nagama’s own son, Visvanatha, 
volunteered to punish and subdue his father; as 
a reward, he was later made the Raja of 
Maturai. Dirks sees the story as reflecting the 
ethos of loyalty to the overlord expressed 
through the idiom of piij@ Visvanatha has eaten 
the king's rice and is therefore bound to him in a 
*substantial bond which outweighs in signifi- 
cance the kiriship bond between father and son’ 
(p. 101). (The Chicago substance-code theory 1s 
much in evidence in this discussion.) The Tamil 
text does seem to develop ın this direction. It 1s, 
perhaps, of interest that a somewhat expanded 
Telugu version of this episode exists in the 
chronicle usually known as the Tañjāvūri andh- 
ra rajula carttra (also known to Taylor; the 
standard edition, recently reprinted, is by Vetüri 
Prabhakara Sastri, though other versions of the 
text exist) The Telugu sources make rather a 
different point: here Vi$vanatha's conspicuous 
loyalty 1s only a surface ploy, not insignificant 
but not to be taken literally; his success lies in 
his abihty to manoeuvre, by verbal and other 
symbolic means, through a situation which 
allows him both to save his father's life and to 
carve out a kmgdom for himself under the 
(somewhat remote) Vijayanagara aegis This 
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sensitivity to nuances of public utterance and to 
the existence of complex underlying motiva- 
tions 1s one of the hallmarks of the historio- 
graphical literature that emerges among the 
Telugu literati in this area toward the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

* Ethnohistorical' readings, hke all others, 
open up diverse interpretative possibilities. 
Dirks's reconstruction of the political order of 
the ‘old regime’, with kingship penetrating 
society at all levels, should not mask the histori- 
cal evolution of which the Putukkottai state was 
part. In terms both of the ‘ discourse’ of king- 
ship, one of the book's major concerns, and of 
the structura] mechanisms of rule, the forma- 
tion of the Tóntamàn state in Putukkottai 
belongs to what might be called the * Nayaka ' 
pattern: recent scholarly work suggests that by 
the mid sixteenth century, the Tamil region was 
undergoing processes of structural change 
involving a major strengthening of the 
economic basis for the state in the context of the 
extreme fragmentation of the political universe; 
a new model of Südra kingship came into being, 
with the king clearly at the apex of the 
hierarchy, and even Brahmins reduced to subor- 
dinate roles (as recognized here, p.136; the 
book's sustained attack on Dumont reflects this 
perception of a wholly different socio-political 
order on the ground). The contrast with the 
earlier Chola period is no less salient than with 
the ‘ theatre-state’ of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury This specificity m time and type is 
sometimes lost in the wealth of the author's 
ethnographic and documentary data, which 
combine to create a consistent, coherent image 
of the pre-colonial system. But reading Dirks’s 
eloquent analysis, one feels that Putukkottai, 
far from exemplifying anything like a standard 
paradigm for pre-modern South India, clearly 
fits into the distinctive Nayaka mould. 

For some time, the study of South Indian 
history has been moving into more creative and 
intellectually engaging paths; this book 1s a fine 
example of the process. There are minor errata 
and omissions: Pillai (1890) is absent from the 
bibhography, one balks at Sanskrit-Tamil 
hybrids such as mah@mantalésvaras (p. 44), or at 
Tamul terms in the Deccan (cénkol, p. 40). or at 
the use of ‘idol’ (p. 80, in a work of ethno- 
history!); and it is a little disconcerting to find 
‘Telegu’ throughout, in a book largely devoted 
to a period of Telugu rule 


DAVID SHULMAN 


KETAKI KUSHARI Dyson: Jn your blos- 
soming flower-garden: Rabindranath 
Tagore and Victoria Ocampo. xxiv, 


477pp., front, 32 plates. New 
Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1988. 
£14.95. 


We are used 1n Britain to the English writer 
who lives abroad; but we tend to ignore the 
foreign writer who lives 1n Britam. To historians 
of Bntish India, Dr. Dyson is known for 4 
various universe, her doctoral study of the 
Journals of British travellers to India. Her dis- 
tinguished career as a Bengali poet and novelist 
is not so well known. The Bengali literary 
culture which she has inherited and extended 
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has, by contrast, been extremely receptive to 
ideas from abroad. She writes in the preface to 
In your blossoming flower-garden. 


‘I remember with gratitude my father’s 
efforts to teach me French when I was grow- 
ing up 1n Calcutta ... it was because of those 
beginnings that years later I was able to teach 
myself to make some sense of Spanish. It was 
from my father that I first learned that 1t was 
good to acquire different languages and that 
the cultural products of any country 
anywhere in the world could be claimed by us 
as her heritage.’ 


Appropriately, her book 1s dedicated to her 
father's memory 

The author has been fascinated by Tagore's 
friendship with Victoria Ocampo for a number 
of years, and has written a Bengali novel on the 
subject, Rabindranath o victoria ocàmpor san- 
dhàne, for which she was awarded the Ananda 
Puraskar 1n 1986. When Visva-Bharati invited 
her to edit the Tagore-Ocampo correspondence, 
she found that what was 1ntended originally as 
an introduction grew into a book Victoria 
Ocampo is remembered chiefly as the editor of 
the influential literary magazine Sur, and 
Leonard Elmhirst (who accompanied Tagore as 
his secretary on his trip to South America) as 
the creator of Srimniketan and Dartington. As 
she probed their letters and reminiscences, 
Dyson became fascinated by them as people. 
The complex relationship between Tagore, 
Ocampo and Elmhirst engaged both the scholar 
and the imaginative writer in her, and this 
fusion of the imaginative and the scholarly 1s 
both the strength and weakness of her book. 

In scholarly terms, it 1s impressively detailed 
and well documented Indeed, to read it is to be 
battered at times by scholarly overkill. Was it 
on 12 November 1924 that Victoria Ocampo 
drove Tagore to the villa she had borrowed for 
him at San Isidro—the date given 1n her book 
Tagore en las barrancas de San Isidro; or was it 
on 11 November, as implied in Leonard 
Elmhurst's diary-notes and the report in the 
Nación? After pages devoted to sorting out 
factual discrepancies of this kind one 15 inclined 
to ask whether it matters Similarly, ın her 
quotations from letters and diaries Dyson's 
editorial scrupulosity becomes excessive’ every 
misspelling 1s acknowledged by a sic; every 
editorial addition, even of a single comma, 1s 
given square brackets—or else we are told 
before the quotation exactly which emendations 
have been ‘ silently’ made 

Doubts about the necessity for such minutiae 
are linked to a larger question. 1s Dyson’s 
subject—the friendship between Tagore and 
Ocampo, formed when illness prevented him 
from proceeding from Buenos Aires to Peru in 
1924, and sustained in correspondence there- 
after which was neither detailed nor con- 
tinuous—worthy of such exhaustive study? Was 
the three-cornered relationship between Tagore, 
Ocampo and Elmhurst, interesting and fraught 
though it was in the weeks at San Isidro, crucial 
to the lives of any one of them? Dyson argues 
passionately that it was, and it is m this respect 
that her creative talent betrays her scholarly 
Judgement Her concluding chapter 1s revealing 


* Considered just as a story, the story of what 
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happened between Tagore, Elmhirst and 
Ocampo in Argentina is made up of such 
fantastic elements, 1s so dramatic, charac- 
terized by so much tension, punctuated by 
moments of such enchantment, charged with 
such lyrical nuances, that had I been a musi- 
cal composer I would have composed an 
opera on the theme, beginning with the days 
of Ocampo dreaming and waiting for Tagore 
to arrive in Argentina, writing her first essay 
on hum, then moving on to the landing of 
Tagore and Elmhirst at Buenos Aures and the 
first meeting in the Plaza Hotel, covering the 
days in San Isidro and the interlude at 
Chapadmalal, to the finale of the departure of 
the visitors in the Giulio Cesare.’ 


The author's personal voice, present 
throughout the book, is one of its most attrac- 
tive features; but as a work of literary history it 
has to be judged not just on the depth of its 
research or the charm of its style but on whether 
its central thesis 1s convincing. She assumes that 
her most controversial contention is that 
Tagore and Ocampo were ın love with each 
other: she spends many pages defining the exact 
nature of that love, arguing that lack of physical 
expression does not imply lack of physcial 
attraction According to Ocampo's own 
account, Tagore did once make a delicate 
physcial pass at her, just as Elmhirst made a 
somewhat grosser one. neither gesture was 
returned, partly because she was at the time 
firmly involved as the mistress of another man 
There seems no reason to deny this account, or 
the ardour of Tagore’s letters to Ocampo on 
leaving Buenos Aires, which stemmed from 
deep spirital loneliness 


‘It will be difficult for you fully to realize 
what an immense burden of loneliness I carry 
about with me, the burden that has specially 
been imposed upon my life by my sudden and 
extraordinary fame ... My market price has 
nsen htgh and my personal value has been 
obscured This value I seek to realize with an 
aching desire which constantly pursues me. 
This can only be had from a woman's love 
and I have been hoping for a long time that I 
do deserve it. 

I feel today that this precious gift has come to 
me from you and that you are able to prize 
me for what I am and not for what I con- 
tain...*. 


This was not a love that flowered once the 
heady days in Buenos Aires had faded, and it 1s 
hard to see how it could have done, given the 
cultural and geographical distance between 
them. Dyson expresses some puzzlement that 
Victoria Ocampo never showed any desire to go 
to India to see Tagore 1n his natural setting But 
she surely understands, just as Ocampo herself 
understood, that a visit would probably have 
been disastrous. She does, however, claim that 
the relationship flowered in Tagore’s creative 
output that his love for Victoria inspired much 
of his later poetry and song. 

This is where she 1s least convincing and 
where her documentary care serves her least 
well. We know that some of the poems Tagore 
wrote in South America or on the voyage back 
were written with Ocampo in mind, but Dyson 
goes further. À poem like Udasin, she claims, is 
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an expression of Tagore’s love and Ocampo’s 
failure to return it physically She even assoc- 
ates the words bharà afijali mor kari gele tuccha 
(‘you ignored my full cupped hands") with 
Tagore’s ‘one delicate but nonetheless erotic 
overture’—the placing of his hand on 
Ocampo's breast. She may be right, but it is 
impossible to prove. The theme of the female 
turning away from the lover is an idée fixe 
running all the way through Tagore’s lyric out- 
pu there are many other poems written years 

efore he met Ocampo where the same feeling is 
expressed. To put ıt plainly, would Tagore have 
written Uddsin and the other poems Dyson 
quotes if he had never met Victoria Ocampo? It 
is possible he would not have done, but 1t 1s 
equally possible that he would have. Dyson, for 
all her subtlety of analysis, does not prove her 
case 

She is more convincing on Tagore's paint- 
ings. The strange chair that crops up in more 
than one is, she says, the chair that Ocampo 
gave him and which became his favourite chair 
at Santiniketan; and, yes, some of the female 
faces in Tagore's paintings do have an Ocampo 
look about them. Anyone interested in his 
paintings would find her pages of close analysis 
in ch. xviii helpful and stimulating. 

Indeed, her book as a whole 1s stimulating 
One may wish to question her central argument 
and wonder whether the Tagore-Ocampo 
friendship was as earth-shaking as she makes 
out; but this is not to say that her book, so 
lovingly and meticulously researched, is without 
value. On the contrary, it is essential reading for 
anyone interested in Tagore, and joins the 
handful of worthwhile books on him in English. 
It brings almost for the first time to a modern 
Indian author the standards of literary-bio- 
graphical scholarship that we expect for the 
great writers of Europe and America It stems 
from her deep respect for Tagore, but it is not 
hagiographical. Though written in English 
(valued by her as ‘an intellectual link- 
language’) it is noble blow against the ‘ mono- 
culture of the mind ° which excessive reliance on 
English creates. May we hope that Dr. Dyson 
will now apply her energy and knowledge to the 
wider communication of Tagore’s achievement? 


WILLIAM RADICE 


LEE SIEGEL: Laughing matters: comic 
tradition in India. xviii, 497 pp. Chi- 
cago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. 


This is a very funny book: both ha-ha and 
peculiar. It is partly an exploration of comedy in 
Indian (mostly Sanskrit) hterature, partly a 
comparative examination of perceptions of the 
comic in Indian and Western tradition; also part 
autobiography, part anecdotage. Despite his 
informants’ protestations to the contrary, Lee 
Siegal proves conclusively that India is a very 
funny place and that its ancient authors could 
match, pun for pun and custard pie for custard 
pie, the heights of comic invention which are so 
vital a part of Western literature. Where Win- 
ternitz, Keith and others found Sanskrit 
literature to be ‘ devoid of a comic sensibility’, 
Siegel finds plentiful sources of satire and com- 
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edy of diverse kinds, and shows a particular 
delight in the scurrilous and the scatalozical, 
translated with a diction borrowed from 
Shakespeare, Desperate Dan and all poirts in 
between, these ancient jokes are brought bril- 
liantly alive for the modern non-Sansknt-know- 
ing reader. 

The classical taxonomy which classifies zom- 
edy as one of the rasas 1s passed over here in 
favour of a more subjective analysis of what 
makes people laugh and of the purpose and 
application of humour. Jokes and anecdotes 
throng every page, and it is hard to zvoid 
beginning every review paragraph with ‘ Do you 
know the one about ...?' Siegel's juxtaposi- 
tioning of extracts from literary texts wita the 
attitudes of contemporary opinion in india 
produces some valuable insights: if one is 
tempted toward a view of humour as universal, 
there are reminders here of the fundamntal 
differences in cultural sensibilities between india 
and the West, as when Laurel and Herdy's 
piano-moving routine is seen as a deadly serious 
and sublime example of the pathetic sentiment. 
A whole company of comic characters, 
previously the unique preserve of those corvers- 
ant with the Sanskrit texts’ themselves, Comes 
alive in Siegels sprightly treatment" ard in 
translating an alien language and an alien 
rhetoric he has done his best and his worst with 
the rhyming dictionary (good and bad -puns 
being in a sense the same thing), breathirz life 
into a wealth of otherwise culture-bound word- 
plays, palindromes and tropes of all kinds. 

Humour is heady stuff, and authors can zasily 
get drunk on it. Some readers will find them- 
selves irked by Siegel's tendency towards self- 
indulgence, in which for example the bek is 
cast as a divertissement in its own right, written 
in two ‘acts’ (Satire and Humor) further 
divided into ‘scenes’, and provided witk pro- 
logue and epilogue. Successfully commuaicat- 
ing the centrality of word-play to classical verse, 
Siegel shows that puns and similar devices can 
be both funny and serious: but his wrting, over- 
stocked with one-liners, also shows that they 
need be neither, and one rather tires cf pat 
assessments—' comedy is at once revel and 
revelation’ (p.292). Readers will respond 
variously to the unremitting wittiness of such 
statements as ‘ [dharma] is the force which holds 
the world together .. comedy cracks the world 
up’ (p.344). This 1s the Rowan and Martin 
school of Indology, and one needs a certain 
robustness to stay the course to the end »f the 
nearly five hundred pages. More insidious than 
the stand-up comic routines is the au-hor's 
technique of making fun of his matertal end of 
his informants. In his parodies of the mirman- 
aged idioms of babu-English, complete: with 
diacritically marked transcriptions of 
retroflexed consonants, Siegel is ironically zeact- 
ing to the alien nature of his surroundings in 
India to precisely the same effect as that sought 
by the cruelties of the Indian satires he h-mself 
analyses: the underlying purpose in botk con- 
texts ıs to defuse the tensions of an alienating 
situation by a mocking lampoonery. But such a 
po-faced criticism is perhaps inappropriate in 
the context of a book which lives up so success- 
fully to the dictum of Aubrey Menon’s Vaimiki, 
quoted on p. 283: * There are three things which 
are real: God, human folly, and laughter.-Since 
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the first two pass our comprehension, we must 
do what we can with the third’ 

Bleat as one may, the author has anticipated 
most criticisms, and in the spirit of his general 
approach to humour has attempted to disen- 
franchise their validity. At the end of chapter vi, 
In a dramatized discourse on the subject of the 
vidisaka (and in which the participants are 
those scholars who have published research on 
the subject), the vidiisaka himself concludes the 
proceedings with the words ‘ Siegel doesn’t seem 
to know one of the cardinal rules of comedy: 
keep your routine short ' The device is just too 
ingenuous, and we need not believe Siegel when 
he says, 1n another context, that ‘the trickster 
... 1$ a rogue whose cleverness absolves him 
from his crimes’ (p. 292) Further, in the Epi- 
logue on the comic tradition in modern India, 
an extract quoted brazenly from an anonymous 
reader’s report on the present book makes the 
trenchant point that ‘one gets absolutely no 
sense from his text that there are flourishing 
traditions in, for example, Marathi or Bengali, 
or highly humorous traditions of public poetry 
readings. The way he went about his search 
for humour in modern India was fundamentally 
flawed, as 1t took place through the medium of 
English exclusively ' Though the quoting of 
this report was itself part of the book’s rhetoric, 
the criticism itself is not mocked, and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Siegel is weak in his 
treatment of the modern material Even the 
common and proper nouns play tricks on him— 
‘khurta’, ‘ bhajans’, * Banarsi-wallah’, ‘ Kush- 
want’ Singh, ‘David’ [1.e Jack] Hawley, even 
Peter ‘Sellars’! A bold editor might perhaps 
have persuaded Siegel to restrict himself to his 
own area, m which surely he can have few rivals. 
But then, as one of the author's informants is 
quoted as noting (p. 326) * it is more important 
that a book on humour be funny than that it be 
correct or true’ 


RUPERT SNELL 


JAYANT K. BISWAL: A critical study of 
the novels of R.K. Narayan: the 
Malgudi comedy. [vii], 136 pp. New 
Delhi: Nirmal Publishers, 1987. 
Rs. 150. 


In a recent television interview, R.K 
Narayan was understandably pained by the 
banality of such questions as ‘Why invent a 
fictional setting such as Malgud: for your 
novels, rather than using a real city like 
Mysore?’. The understatement and surface sım- 
plicity of Narayan’s fiction is ill served by 
ineptitude on this scale, where the critic’s probe 
all too easily becomes a hatchet. Jayant Biswal's 
analysis of Narayan's novels 1s fortunately a 
more subtle instrument, well able to attempt 
penetrating interpretations of Narayan’s style 
without causing actual bodily harm to his crea- 
tions. Narayan has, of course, been widely 
discussed before, notably by William Walsh, 
whose various articles are often quoted here 
(though strangely, no reference 1s made to his 
1982 monograph R K Narayan. a critical 
appreciation): but Biswal's discussion has plenty 
of its own to offer, particularly m adding the 
perspective of traditional Indian narrative, an 
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essential complement to Walsh’s masterly and 
elegant—but notably un-Indian—critique 
Biswal shows the extent to which Narayan 
extrapolates narrative from the mythic potency 
of traditional tales, and an understanding of 
this process underlines the ironres of such 
themes as the imported story-writing machine in 
The vendor of sweets, while also providing a 
context for such gothically grotesque characters 
as the misanthropic taxidermist Vasu in The 
maneater of Malgudi. 

Comedy and irony form the main foci of 
Biswal's attention The tendency to repetition in 
the separate discussions of these parallel ele- 
ments (both reduced to the narrative formula 
* order-disorder-order', pp. 2 and 78 respect- 
ively) suggests that their formal separation is to 
some extent artificial and contrived, even if 
productive of many valuable insights on the 
way So many extracts—and even quotations 
form other critics—are repeated in varying con- 
texts that the book reads like a collection of 
articles intended for separate publication. The 
short and rather anomalous chapter on A tiger 
for Malgudi—an attempt to bring the study up- 
to-date by adding Narayan's (then) latest 
novel—sits ıl with the more fully integrated 
discussions in the rest of the book Biswal is at 
his best when discussing Narayan ‘in the 
round’, and when relying on his own well- 
founded judgements rather than resorting to 
sometimes far-fetched comparisons with 
authors from widely different areas of literature; 
if read as a collection of distinct critical essays, 
Biswal’s evaluation (though mocked with 
Malgudian irony by a barrage of printing 
errors, and hampered by the lack of an index) 
offers a sympathetic and perceptive guide to 
themes in Narayan's fiction, and achieves that 
most useful end of literary criticism—to make 
one want to read the whole corpus again 


RUPERT SNELL 


AMAR KAUR JASBIR SINGH: Himalayan 
Triangle: a historical survey of 
British India’s relations with Tibet, 
Sikkim and Bhutan 1765-1950. xii, 
408 pp. London: The British 
Library, 1988. £35. 


Himalayan Triangle 1s an account of the 
history of British policy towards Tibet, Bhutan 
and Sikkim from 1765 to 1950 and also includes 
some comments on the internal history of those 
countries and on their subsequent relations with 
the Indian Republic The author tells us that her 
purpose was to make ‘an integrated appraisal’ 
of the three kingdoms taking account of their 
common political and religious ties, namely the 
factors of Tibetan suzerainty and British inter- 
ference on the one hand and Buddhist culture 
on the other It 1s this second feature which 
presumably excludes consideration of Hindu 
Nepal and prevents a broader examination of 
the problems of the northern frontier of British 
India, certainly from the political point of view 
there was much to be said for the inclusion of 
Nepal, for example, the first Nepal war had a 
considerable influence on British. policy in the 
region The exclusion of Nepal diminishes the 
possibility of an approach integrated around 
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British policy and the author’s decision to treat 
the development of the three states 
independently still further reduces the chances 
of successful integrated consideration; common 
features are blurred and some repetition (for 
example in the treatment of the policy of 
Curzon) becomes inevitable. It is therefore 
easier to think of the book as consisting of three 
short books and thus is indeed the way it is 
written. 

Before considering each of the three sections, 
three further general remarks may be made. 
First, the book 1s written largely from documen- 
tary sources and although use is made of other 
monographs there is no engagement by Dr. 
Singh. with the views of their authors. Conse- 
quently it 1s difficult for the reader to distinguish 
those areas where the author is making a con- 
tribution to knowledge from those parts where 
she is merely rehearsing familiar views. For 
example, in regard to British policy towards 
Tibet there 1s virtually no reference to the con- 
clusions of Parshottam Mehra and Premen 
Addy. Secondly, the author does not make 
comparisons with other regions: in particular, 
there is no consideration of the extent to which 
British policy in the Himalayas was influenced 
by policy on the North West Frontier. Thirdly, 
and perhaps inevitably in a work which covers 
so wide an area over so long a period, it is not 
always easy to get below a fairly general level of 
policy-making. Thus, while the author exposes 
the differences which existed between India and 
London over policy towards Tibet, the origins 
of London policy are not discussed; ın particu- 
lar, the question of how far Morley’s non- 
intervention policy was his own and how far it 
was the inspiration of his advisers, notably Sir 
William Lee-Warner. To be fair, however, the 
book 1s primarily concerned with British Indian 
policy and on this side the author often 
penetrates some way down the chain of policy- 
making. 

In the section on Tibet considerable attention 
1s given to the Younghusband mussion and to 
the Simla conference. The author includes the 
Simla Conference maps and argues that an 
agreement was missed more because of disputes 
about the division of Inner and Outer Tibet 
than because of the McMahon Line. She also 
comments on the question of Russian assent to 
the Simla arrangements and remarks that what 
Russia really wanted was a quid pro quo in 
Afghanistan, specifically British consent to the 
inclusion of the Herat region within the Russian 
sphere of influence. 

Relatively less has been written about British 
relations with Sikkim and this section of Singh’s 
book has particular value. She brings out clearly 
the important role of frontier agents, including 
Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling 
from 1839, who contrived to provoke hostilities 
in 1849 and 1860, and John Clarke White of 
whom Younghusband observed that he treated 
the Sikkimese as though he was a little god. 
Relations with Sikkim were also influenced by 
relations with Tibet and China. The decision 
not to annex Sikkim or to seek a protectorate in 
1861 1s explained by reference to the problems 
of Tibetan claims to suzerainty; and the pro- 
posed Macaulay mission in 1886 failed to get off 
the ground because Dufferin preferred to seek a 
settlement with China. Lansdowne, however, 
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took a stronger line more geared to Indian 
interests. He wrote in 1889 ‘In India it 1s 
essential for the stability of our rule that we 
should permit no attempt at interference by 
foreign powers with any portion of the Empire’ 
(quoted p. 220) Lansdowne’s remark points to 
a central British Indian concern, the vindication 
of British prestige as a means of preventing the 
development of internal unrest, a theme which 
might with advantage have been more closely 
investigated in this book both with reference to 
the policies of British India and those of the 
Indian Republic in the Himalayas. 

The third section deals with Bhutan and the 
first part tells the familiar story of the annex- 
ation of the Duars, the disastrous Eden mission 
of 1863 and the Bhutan war which followed— 
another consequence of the perceived need to 
uphold British prestige. During this period 
British relations with Bhutan were dominated 
by trade and frontier questions (lke most of her 
early concerns in the Himalayas) With the 
advent of Curzon international questions 
became more prominent and Bhutan became a 
subsidiary and useful element in Curzon’s 
scheme to extend British control to Tibet. The 
same initiative also led to the establishment of 
close British control over Bhutan. 

This has been a somewhat ungenerous review 
of what is a study of ambitious scope, the 
product of much hard work in the archives 
Throughout the author demonstrates her 
scholarly command of detail and her book will 
be valuable to all students of Himalayan fron- 
tier questions. Not the least valuable part is her 
comments on the continuities and discontinui- 
ties between British and independent Indian 
policies on the frontier. The author is strongly 
critical of the Indian annexation of Sikkim in 
1975 where she follows the account by S. K. 
Datta-Ray 


M. E. YAPP 


SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY: History 
of the Cossimbazar Raj in the 
nineteenth century. Vol. r. (1804— 
97). [xxiii], 591 pp., front., 42 plates. 
Calcutta: Dev-All Private Ltd., 
1986. Rs. 300, £20, $30. 


In this remarkable volume—part narrative 
and analysis, part source-book—Dr. Nandy 
again deploys the skills of both novelist and 
historian to continue the story, begun in two 
previous volumes, of his family and of the estate 
founded by Kantababu during the administra- 
tion of Warren Hastings. Vividly presented are 
the characters of three successive zamindars— 
the efficient but expansive Harinath, the weak 
and extravagant Krisnanath, the splendid 
Maharan Swarnamoyee-—and also of the 
Court of Wards during two (or arguably three) 
crucial interregna, The major themes, of interest 
to all students of the period, are the developing 
administration of the zamindari, the operation 
of the British law and government, and the 
changing social and religious setting. 

The state, social prestige and wealth, and 
Social practices can all be observed changing 
their nature in this period. There 1s a rich mine 
of information to be gathered here, a part of 
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what is obtainable in government archi es even 
when estate records are not as accessible as they 
were to Nandy. The focus 1s of course the estate 
Evidence of administrative 1mprovement—or 
decline—1s seen in cash books and other 
records; but until quite late in the century the 
widely-dispersed holdings, imperfect accounts, 
and untrustworthy employees, meant that a 
rent-farming system of administration was pre- 
ferred, though even the Court of Wards was not 
always able to manage it adequately. This was a 
system based on personal rivalries for personal 
profit, and as such threatened to get out of hand 
in the absence of a strong personal rule. The 
lack of an effective bureaucratic or legal base 
rendered the estate hable periodically to a kind 
of natural collapse into warring factions, par- 
ticularly during any minority; we see here the 
continual threat from family strife and dis- 
honest agents, the former best illustrated in the 
confusion following Harinath’s death and the 
protracted clams of his wife, Rani 
Harasundari, the latter 1n the account books for 
1804 to 1821, and both equally in the intrigues 
surrounding Krisnanath, his disputed will and 
hus favounte, Keshabchandra Sarkar But the 
Court of Wards clearly preserved the Cossim- 
bazar estate more than once, though Nandy 1s 
critical of its second term, from 1832 to 1840 
Moreover, it is plain that, during the nineteenth 
century, litigation, the bane of the zamindars, 
was becoming also the protector of the success- 
ful among them The courts became an arena 
for dynastic struggles and family and other 
quarrels; but for a great estate, though not for a 
small one, the benefits could outweigh the costs 

In the end Rani Swarnamoyee, with her first 
diwan, and not the Court of Wards, instituted a 
tahsıldarı system, and hence regular 
bureaucratic methods, throughout the estate It 
cannot be sure that her system of keeping rents 
two and a half years in arrears was, as presen- 
ted, a benefit to the tenants, certainly 1t added 
another weapon to the estate's means of con- 
trol, amidst the complexities of mutual credit 
and debt—they are shown here to have 
amounted at times to virtually an alternative 
currency, as, indeed, were all the non-monetary 
payments of food and benefits paid 1n addition 
to wages to servants and employees 

The extensions of law are central in all this. 
Interesting too is the patent confusion and 
inadequacy of the Company’s government, and 
the venality of many of the non-official 
Europeans who clustered around the estate 
But, in the fullest and most dramatic story of 
the book—Rani Swarnamoyee’s efforts to 
secure her husband's property—what Nandy 
sees as the action of a rapacious government 
attempting to secure the estate for itself or, 
failing that, to resume Kantababu's Ballia jagir, 
would be more usefully regarded as evidence of 
the transition occurring in law and the basis of 
power Here the shift was between private gain 
and public interest. the duty expressed in the 
state's claims was to guard the public property, 
and the government, as Nandy notes, was itself 
subject to law It lost on both these occasions 
and thereafter supported the Ram in the enjoy- 
ment of her property 

Thus, with regard to the zamindari estate, we 
find in this book the clearest evidence of 
changes in the basis of its wealth, legitimacy, 
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and administration. The involvement in service, 
trade and manufactures originally associated 
with Kantababu's family's fortune retreated 
the management of land and rents became the 
overwhelming source of income, and the pur- 
chase of more land and property, chiefly at 
revenue auctions, the main investment, save for 
large involuntary investments in government 
stocks under the Court of Wards and the occa- 
sional loan, such as the one made by Harinath 
to Dwarkanath Tagore. Clearly, huge and 
growing profits were available from zamindan 
estates. Secondly, the zamindar's position was 
secured less and less by the direct use of force, 
this, supposedly ruled out by the ban on armed 
retainers in Regulation VII of 1800, was accom- 
plished ın fact by the intervention of the state, 
for example m its refusal to countenance pay- 
ments (e g., for the [8 sepoys still maintained by 
the Cossimbazar raj early in the nineteenth 
century) and by the emergence of alternative 
sanctions. The legitimacy of the zamindars was 
increasingly asserted by patronage and religious 
works, in the Rani’s case, even by personal 
virtue and social concern. Great displays, 
patronage of the arts and of religious men, 
temples and festivals loomed ever larger, the 
author sees this as originating in fictitious 
claims to extract money from the Court of 
Wards, but ıt was also part of the creation of a 
public life and of the definition of zamindart 
status in Bengal—as seen in the references to the 
standing of the family in the newspapers, with 
the government, and in literary and other 
presentations. Thus the personal household 
declined in size during the mneteenth century 
but private consumption increased, not just in 
the excesses of Krisnanath, but m dietary 
changes and in a wider range of purchases and 
interests 
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TANIKA SARKAR: Bengal, 1928-1934: 
the politics of protest. xi, 183 pp. 
Delhi, etc: Oxford University 
Press, 1987 [pub. 1988]. Rs.130, 
£10.50. 


Amidst a plethora of studies of modern 
Bengal, Tanika Sarkar's small book provides a 
useful and detailed study from below of the civil 
disobedience movement, seen here as a number 
of more or less disjointed strands, manly in the 
countryside She presents the failure of the 
Congress either to understand the situation or 
to sponsor the ambitions of the rural poor, or to 
unify the different social and political elements, 
as having encouraged the emergence of both 
communalism and leftist parties The study 
belongs to the so-called ‘subaltern’ school, it 
marks a quahtative step forward, going beyond 
the mere connecting of broad social analysis 
with relatively-undifferentiated developments in 
high politics (as, most recently, in Bazlur Rah- 
man Khan, Polities in Bengal 1927-1936, 
Dhaka, 1987). Scholars and students alike will 
be grateful for the collection here of much 
detailed information on different aspects of 
political movements ın this period 

An interesting theme is the attempt to define a 
* peasant consciousness ’, seen at one point (not 
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altogether convincingly) as evolving from an 
acceptance of the legitimacy of landlord 
authority towards a notion of reciprocity in 
agrarian relations Since peasant autonomy is 
taken as given, and social and tenunal cate- 
gories are seldom disaggregated, what ts pro- 
vided here is perhaps no more than an agenda 
for future research; none the less there are some 
fascinating glimpses of that larger project. 
There is, for example, a discussion of socio- 
religious attitudes to different crops, rice identi- 
fied with Laksm and contrasted with jute-—a 
matter relevant to attempts to create a 
* peasant’ awareness, and to the political imph- 
cations of moves designed to create solidanty 
against foreigners, as in the Anti-Jute Propa- 
ganda Committee, rather than between agrarian 
classes. Such underlying questions of culture are 
hinted at in an extended treatment of various 
Hindu-Muslim nots and of certam Congress 
strategies, and, above all, there 1s an undercur- 
rent in this book which deals with the move- 
ment of tdeas, m particular the collapse of 
deference towards the British and other 
dominant forces such as landlords and 
creditors 

Further work is needed to build on this 
introductory study. There ıs a limit to the 
explanations which can be given of admittedly 
fragmentary and various developments without 
more specific investigations of their soctal and 
economic context than are offered in this book 
There is a need too, even at the more general 
level, for a more analytical consideration than 
we find here of the basis of political support, the 
nature of the rhetoric, and the causes of unrest, 
as also for a more strict use of evidence to 
support the conclusions which are drawn 
Tanika Sarkar admits she had some difficulty in 
distancing herself from her subject, and this 
does show up in her sometimes optimistic use of 
sources and her occasional readiness to advance 
propositions without much evidence at all One 
suggestion 1s that the British government (and 
not Just individuals behaving cynically or 
incompetently) deliberately fomented some 
riots and delayed the police's intervention in 
others, in order to increase communal bitter- 
ness; to prove this (it 1s improbable in this form 
on both political and organizational grounds) 
one would need either documentary evidence of 
relevant instructions or detailed examinations 
of the methods of contro]. Neither 1s provided 
here; the example reminds us that ıt is necessary 
to research seriously into government policy too 
1f we are to understand political change 


PETER ROBB 


OMAR KHALIDI (ed.): Hyderabad: after 
the fall. xiii, 219 pp. Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Hyderabad Historical Society, 
1988. 


It is now forty years since Hyderabad, India's 
largest princely state and the last surviving 
remnant of the Mughal empire, was forcibly 
incorporated into the Indian Union. In the 
‘Five Day War’ of September 1948, after 
months of uncertainty and a flurry of diplo- 
matic activity, which mcluded an appeal to the 
United Nations’ Security Council, India's 
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armed forces brushed aside the resistance of the 
Hyderabad: army and Muslim trregulars and 
brought an abrupt end to the centuries-old 
power of the Nizams These days the episode 1s 
Often treated as but one incident among many 1n 
the story of the integration of the princely states 
or as merely the prelude to the struggle against 
Communist-backed insurrection in Telangana. 
But, as the articles brought together in this 
volume by Omar Khalidi make abundantly 
clear, the takeover of Hyderabad was in its way 
as momentous an event as any which 
accompanied Independence and Partition and 
one fraught with particularly bitter conse- 
quences for the state's Muslim minority. 

In the early 1940s Muslims formed barely 
one-fifth of Hyderabad's sixteen million people, 
but they were concentrated in the urban areas, 
especially the city of Hyderabad itself, and 
predominated among the state's military, land- 
holding and administrative élites Dismayed at 
the prospect of integration into a democratic 
and overwhelmingly Hindu India, whose ter- 
ntory bordered Hyderabad on every side, this 
old, largely Urdu-speaking élite supported the 
Nizam’s desperate bid to make Hyderabad into 
an independent state or to convert if into an 
outpost of Pakistan There is little suggestion 
anywhere in this book that, given the circum- 
stances at the time, the outcome could have 
been greatly different from what it was. It 1s left 
to an old article by Clyde Eagleton, first 
published in 1950, to resuscitate the legal case 
against India and for Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
1n an essay now nearly forty years old, to give a 
sympathetic account of the invasion and the 
resulting ‘Muslim Tragedy’. Mir Laiq Ah, 
President of the Nizam’s Executive Council in 
1948, suggests im hs  self-exonerating 
reminiscences of the ‘Five Day War’, that 
military ineptitude was more to blame for 
Hyderabad's defeat than civilian incompetence. 
To this contemporary comment Zubaida 
Yazdani adds a brief footnote on the end of an 
era and the final years of the last Nizam before 
the reorganization of the Deccan into linguistic 
states in 1956 finally wiped all traces of his 
feudal state from the modern map of India. 

But it 1s with the Muslims of Hyderabad 
rather than the fate of the regime that the 
majority of these articles are concerned The 
immediate consequences of the invasion are 
seen through the eyes of Pandit Sundarlal and 
Muhammad Abdulghaffar whose report, writ- 
ten after a tour of the region in late 1948, is a 
grim catalogue of massacres, looting, rape and 
abduction. This picture of Muslim persecution 
1s echoed by Usama Khalid: and Omar Khalidi 
in their use of the term ‘holocaust’ to describe 
the suffering of the Muslims at this time. Com- 
parisons are made too m Akbar S. Ahmad’s 
essay on ‘ Muslim society in South India’, with 
the snuffing out of Muslim civilization in 
southern Spain more than four hundred years 
earler. From being a powerful élite and the 
patrons of a flounshing Urdu culture, the 
Muslims of Hyderabad had a calamitous fall 
into poverty and obscurity Many fled, while 
that avenue was still open, to Pakistan 200,000 
are said to have gone by 1950. Others retreated 
into isolation, barely stirring from their own 
homes, resentful at the rise of Hindu outsiders 
In a particularly eloquent piece, Zahir Ahmad 
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recounts his experiences im returning to 
Hyderabad several years after the Indian 
takeover. He found much in that old city of 
* glitter and gloom’ that was pleasingly familiar, 
but he also met up with old friends who had 
become disillusioned, reclusive and bitter Other 
writers (Theodore Paul Wright in two articles 
on Mushm politics since 1948, Rashiduddin 
Khan tn an essay on the ‘Muslim problem in 
Hyderabad’, and Ratna Naidu in a discussion 
of ‘The Muslim community in Bidar since 
1948 °) document in more academic form the 
fate of the once powerful community—the way, 
for example, Muslims failed to keep pace with 
Hindus in higher education or joined the ranks 
of the city's rickshaw-drivers The final essay— 
Usama Khalidi’s summary account of the 
Muslim transition in Hyderabad—traces an 
‘uneasy journey’ from the Urdu past sym- 
bolized by Osmania University to a present 
epitomized by the Birla temple that dominates 
the new skyline of Hyderabad. Omar Khalidi 
concludes with a bibliographical essay on the 
military operations of 1948 and their aftermath, 
which helps to update and put in context some 
of the earlier articles 

The merits of Hyderabad. after the fall cannot 
be said to lie in the originality of its contents. All 
but two of the thirteen articles (those by the 
Khalidis) have appeared in print m some form 
before, most of them well over a decade ago 
The book is undoubtedly useful in. bringing 
together scattered material on the Muslims of 
Hyderabad, but it does not achieve a wider 
objectivity It amounts, in places, to special 
pleading on behalf of a community seen to have 
been the innocent victim of wanton aggression: 
nostalgic regret at the loss of Hyderabad’s 
golden age is coupled with anger at the 
Muslims’ persecution. But there 1s nothing to 
show what in the old world merited preserva- 
tion in the new, or how what Ahmad calls * a 
house built upon sand’ and Hyderabad’s 
‘island mentality’ could possibly have survived 
m independent India The ‘ tragedy’ of Muslim 
Hyderabad is not measured against the many 
other calamities that accompanied Partition or 
have affected minority communities in. South 
Asia since 1947 There is no indication, for 
example, whether the fate of the Hyderabad: 
élite was any different from that of the Muslims 
of Old Delhi, Lucknow and the United Prov- 
inces Special pleading has its uses and its merits 
but if it is to carry academic conviction 1t must 
do more than this volume does to reason, 
analyse and persuade. 
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'THoMas T. ALLSEN: Mongol imperial- 
ism: the policies of the Grand Qan 
Móngke in China, Russia, and the 
Islamic lands, 1251—9. xvii, 278 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1987. 

Morris RossaBr Khubilai Khan. his 
life and times. xvii, 322 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles University of 
California Press, 1988. 

Mongke (1251-9) and Qubilai (1260-94), 
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respectively the third and fourth sovereigns of 
the Mongol empire after its founder, Chinggis 
Khan, were the sons of his youngest son Tolu, 
and imaugurated a line of gaghans from this 
branch of the imperial family that lasted until 
around [400. Their reigns are noteworthy not 
least for the conquest of the dominions of the 
Sung dynasty of southern China, which were 
thereby united. with the northern part of the 
country, reduced during the reign of Chinggis 
Khan's third son Ógódei (1229-41); conse- 
ey Qubila: became, ın 1279, not only the 

rst Mongol sovereign but the first steppe con- 
queror at all to rule over the entire Middle 
Kingdom The brothers shared one further 
mportant characteristic. Each was ‘ elected’ at 
an assembly (quiiltat) that did not adequately 
represent all members of the imperial family, 
and went on to attain the throne by force. 
Mongke had to crush the opposition of most of 
his relatives of the lines of Ogode: and of 
Chinggis Khan's second son, Chaghadai 
Qubilai faced the rival claims of his own 
younger brother, Arigh Boke, who in the early 
stages of the conflict seems to have enjoyed 
majority support within the family, and even 
after Arigh Boke's defeat (1264) he was con- 
fronted by a confederacy of princes in Central 
Asia under an anti-gaghan, Ogoder's grandson 
Qaidu (d 1303) The mighty ruler of ‘ Cathay’ 
whose magnificence became proverbial in the 
Latin West through the account of Marco Polo 
thus has the distinction of being, paradoxically, 
the first monarch not acknowledged throughout 
the Mongol empire as a whole 

We are now fortunate in possessing expert 
studies of both reigns. The emphasis in each 
case is rather different. Professor Allsen is con- 
cerned with government policy, with the mstru- 
ments of government, and with institutional 
development; Professor Rossabi’s aim, on the 
other hand, 1s more strictly biographical But 
they have features 1n common In both books, 
the mother of the two sovereigns, Tolur's 
principal wife Sorqaqtani Beki, emerges as a 
formidable woman who laboured to secure 
Mongke's selection in 1251 and must have 
furnished her sons with an impressive schooling 
in rulershtp The circumstances in which the 
brothers came to power can also be seen to have 
influenced the pattern of their policies Allsen 
devotes one of the best sections of his book 
(pp 34-44) to Mongke’s efforts at legitimizing 
his dynasty, while Rossabi draws attention 
(pp 62, 76, 207) to the way in which Qubilar's 
actions—his two abortive invasions of Japan, 
for mstance—were often determined by the 
need to acquire the support that had eluded him 
as a usurper And the question how far 
Qubilai's policies were prefigured in those of his 
brother forms another area of overlap Allsen 
(pp 92-3) denies Qubilai’s Chinese advisers the 
sole credit for certain of his reforms, which had 
already been advocated elsewhere in the empire, 
and implemented, in Móngke's time 

Two matters inevitably absorb the attention 
of anyone writing about the Mongol empire: the 
sovereigns’ success in curtailing the privileges of 
their princely kin and concentrating power in 
the hands of an imperial bureaucracy, and the 
degree (or lack) of sympathy evinced by 
nomadic rulers towards the agriculturalist and 
urban populations under their rule. Scholars 
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have tended to concur in viewing both Móngke 
and Qubilai as ‘centralizers’ and ın labelling 
the latter, at least, as one ready to identify with 
the sedentary Chinese who constituted the over- 
whelming majority of his subjects. Such verdicts 
come under heavy scrutiny. Allsen has no illu- 
sions regarding the mainsprings of Móngke's 
reformism. The gaghan’s centralization was 
facilitated by the bloody circumstances of his 
accession; the internal reforms he then pursued 
were intimately linked with external expansion, 
since a dual policy was necessary to satisfy both 
the Chinese officials and the 'old school' 
Mongol warrior aristocracy; and the measures 
to protest the agricultural populations from 
exploitation were enacted not from any 
humanitarian spirit but with an eye to guaran- 
teeing and maximizing revenues in the longer 
term. The notion of Móngke as a centralizer 
tout simple is rejected as misleading: Móngke 
‘cannot be placed neatly into one or the other 
camp; he had a foot solidly planted in each’ 
(p. 221). 

Qubilar's stance presents more complexity. In 
the first place, before the onset of his own reign 
thrust upon hum the role of gamekeeper, he had 
acted as a poacher in his brother's, and Móng- 
ke's suspicions had been allayed only when 
Qubilai paid him an unexpected visit in 1257-8 
and threw himself on the gaghan’s mercy (All- 
sen, pp.50-1; Rossabi, pp.35-6). Secondly, 
unlike his predecessor Qubilai established his 
capital in the borderlands of north China, pro- 
vided his dynasty with a Chinese name, Ytian, 
and behaved to some extent like a traditional 
Chinese emperor. The question that arises, 
therefore, is how far these actions were dictated 
by genuine conviction, instilled in large 
measure, no doubt, by Qubilai’s Chinese 
advisers, and how far they reflect merely a 
sophisticated adaptation of Móngke's prag- 
matic approach to rule over sedentary peoples. 
As Rossabi points out, the reign witnessed 
changes of policy on the emperor’s own part: 
following the suppression of Li T'an's revolt in 
1262, Qubilai was conspicuously less willing to 
rely on Chinese aides m governing China 
(p. 66); and in his last years he seems to have 
become a lethargic figure addicted to luxury, 
whose non-Chinese servants could oppress the 
native population with less.risk (ch. viii). The 
move towards a more Chinese style of govern- 
ment was, again, limited: Qubilai pointedly 
refrained from reinstating the traditional civil 
service. examinations (pp.70-71). In short, 
Qubilai, we are told, ‘was still and would 
always remain a Mongol’ (p. 23). He walked a 
tightrope, endorsing the nomadic Mongol 
heritage while accepting certain Chinese practi- 
ces (pp. 172-6). All this is highly persuasive. 
Running counter to it, however, are some broad 
generalizations, reminiscent of older work on 
Mongol history by scholars such as Grousset. 
So, for example, we read that Arigh Bóke was 
‘the defender of the traditional Mongol ways 
and values’ and that Hülegü's support for 
Qubilai ‘ probably stemmed in part from their 
common identification with the sedentary 
world’ (pp. 47-8); while Qaidu is seen as ‘a 
representative of the Mongol nomadic values’ 
(p.104; though the picture is modified on 
pp. 106—7). The difficulty is that there is no trace 
of such ideological polarities in our sources and 
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it is at least as hkely that alignments and con- 
flicts were decided by personal circumstances. 
Whatever the case, the statement that Qubilai 
‘deliberately chose to govern from China’ 
(p. 154) begs the question. In 1260 he certainly 
had no choice; and it 15 debatable whether his 
control of Mongolia was ever secure enough, 
even after 1279 (pp. 113-14), to turn residence 
in the original homeland into a realistic option. 

One problem involved in the study of these 
two sovereigns relates to the chief sources, 
which were produced by those who served the 
victorious party. It is perhaps unfair to arraign 
Mongke, as does Allsen (p. 218), for * his failure 
to ensure an uncontested succession to the 
throne’. Chroniclers writing on the periphery of 
the empire, like Bar Hebraeus (E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The chronography, Oxford-London, 
1932, 1, 439), or outside it altogether, like the 
Coptic Christian Ibn al-‘Amid (CI. Cahen, ‘ La 
chronique des Ayyoubides', Bulletin d'Etudes 
Orientales de Damas, xv, 1955-7, 173), heard 
rumours that he had fulfilled this obligation by 
designating Arigh Boke. The source problem 
affects also the background of the Toluids' rise 
to power Allsen draws attention to the prob- 
able doctoring of the Secret History of the 
Mongols early in Móngke's reign, as part of a 
policy of fostering the cult of the new gaghan’s 
father Tolui and his family (pp. 40-1). Surely it 
is possible to carry further this scepticism about 
our principal sources, all of which were pro- 
duced under Toluid regimes, in either Iran or 
China. To take one example Rashid al-Din 
alleges that, whereas Chinggis Khan’s other 
three sons by his chief wife each received four 
thousand troops from their father, Tolui, as the 
*hearth-child', inherited the whole of those 
remaining—a total of 101,000. Allsen accepts 
this testimony (pp, 60-1, 199). But is it reliable? 
How the gaghan Ogodei was supposed to run 
his vast empire, when the overwhelming 
majority of the Mongol units were even techni- 
cally under the control first of his younger 
brother and later of Sorqaqtani and her sons, is 
difficult to conceive. What we learn elsewhere is 
that the ‘hearth-child’ inherited his father's 
original yurt or grazing grounds (in Tolui's case, 
the pasturelands along the Onon and Kelüren 
rivers); and Rashid al-Din appears to have 
(deliberately, no doubt) extrapolated from, and 
magnified, his status in order to furnish addi- 
tional justification for the fact that so great a 
proportion of the Mongol soldiery passed into 
Toluid hands after the coup of 1251. 

Each of these books makes a remarkable and 
most welcome contribution to the study of the 
history of eastern Asia. The authors have 
deployed a very impressive range of sources, not 
least those which are inaccessible to this 
reviewer because they are in Chinese: indeed, it 
comes as a surprise—and a relief—to learn from 
Rossabi's introduction (p. xit) of the limitations 
of the Chinese material for Qubilai's reign. 
Commendably few factual errors are detectable 
either. Rossabi is wrong in stating that the 
Franciscan friar Carpini was the envoy of 
Frederick II as well as of the pope (p. 18); that 
the Nestorian Rabban Sawma was sent to 
Europe by Qubilai (p. 152) rather than his kins- 
man, the [l-khän Arghun; and that Qaidu was a 
Muslim (p. 199). With one exception, Allsen 
avoids such slips. The exception relates to the 
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emergence of the ‘ regional’ khanates, which he 
assumes (pp 45-6, 103) to have been already in 
existence as early as the reign of Ogdde1 (1229- 
41) At Chinggis Khan’s death in 1227, we are 
told, ‘the empire was formally partitioned 
among his eldest sons’ (p. 45) These respective 
shares are described, in phrases borrowed from 
Paul Buell, as bemg governed by ‘satellite 
administrations’ and ‘collegtally’, re. by 
representatives of the various branches of the 
imperial family as well as by those of the 
qaghan There seems to be a confusion here, 
based on hindsight. The fact that the territories 
granted to certain princes would later develop 
into regional khanates should not lead us to 
imagine that this constituted the original plan. 
Chinggis Khan had apportioned extensive 
tracts as grazing grounds to numerous members 
of his family (including his brothers and their 
descendants and during his lifetime, according 
to Juwayni and Rashid al-Din). But Buell’s 
terminology Properly applies to the arrange- 
ments made during Ogodei's reign for sedentary 
territories—precisely those which, with rare 
exceptions, were not granted as yurt and which 
the gaghan was concerned to defend against 
princely encroachment (see Journal of Asian 
History, xit, 1979, 141 ff.) What created fully- 
fledged regional khanates was the success of 
princes like Alghu in Transoxiana and (later 
and to a lesser extent) the Il-khàns in Iran, in 
taking advantage of the chaos after 1260 to 
make the adjacent ‘satellite’ admunistrative 
framework and personnel answerable to them- 
selves Even then, the status of those territories 
n eastern Mongolia and Manchuria held by the 
lines of Chinggis Khan’s brothers 1s obscure 
(which 1s perhaps why they always tend to be 
left out of the reckoning), no doubt their auto- 
nomy lasted until their ‘rebellion’ against 
Qubilai around 1287 and their absorption into 
his ‘ regional ' khanate of China. 
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UTE ENGELHARDT; Die klassische 
Tradition der Qt-Ubungen (Qigong): 
Eine Darstellung anhand des tang- 
zeitlichen Textes Fuqi Jingyi lun von 
Sima | Chengzhen. | (Münchener 
ostasiatische Studien, 44.) viii, 
334 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987. 


FLORIAN C. REITER: Grundelemente 
und Tendenzen des religiösen 
Taoismus: das Spannungsverháltnis 
von Integration und Individualitát in 
seiner Geschichte zur Chin-, Yüan- 
und frühen Ming-Zeit. (Münchener 
ostasiatische Studien, 48.) viii, 
173 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1988. 
DM 64. 

Although recent years have seen a certain 
waning of the long dominance of French-langu- 


age scholarship in Taoist studies, the 
appearance of two volumes on Taoist topics so 
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close together in an established German sinolo- 
gical series 18 still somewhat unexpected, espe- 
cially since the earlier one springs not directly 
from the well-known European collaborative 
effort to survey the Taoist canon but from a 
1985 doctoral dissertation. Thus while both 
studies are ultimately concerned with the old 
conundrum 'What is Taoism?', Engelhardt 
pursues an exhaustive enquiry into one particu- 
lar aspect of that question at one particular 
point in time, in this case the relationship 
between Taoism and medical thought as 
evidenced in a text on therapeutic practices by 
the Taoist master Ssu-ma Ch'eng-chen (647- 
735) Though one other treatise by Ssu-ma, the 
celebrated Tso-wang lun, is left aside as the 
preserve of another German scholar, most other 
aspects of his life and work are given careful 
consideration, and the text at the centre of this 
study, the Fu-ch'i ching-1 lun, 1$ subjected to a 
thoroughly annotated translation; on top of this 
we are even treated to some comments on 
contemporary Chinese practices which though 
entirely secular go back to the same tradition. 

But while one may applaud the strategy of 
picking up that tradition at an early point where 
it 1s associated with a well-known historical 
figure, some problems still remam in treating 
developments up to Ssu-ma's own time. To 
what extent was the lineage of Shang-ch'ing 
patriarchs 1n. which he placed himself a later 
invention? And though Engelhardt builds upon 
the outstanding pioneering researches of Henri 
Maspero, are not his datings of some of the 
materials involved subject to revision? One 
might cite the Yang-hsing yen-ming lu, which as 
suggested in the Journal of the Royal Astatic 
Society (1980), pp. 168—176, and in subsequent 
Chinese and Japanese publications, would 
appear to preserve much material from several 
centuries earlier than Ssu-ma’s writings, despite 
Maspero’s assumption that 1t 1s a more recent 
compilation. Clearly Taoist studies still have 
some way to go before a firm chronology of 
developments can be established. 

This 15 particularly the case for later periods 
of Chinese history, where a much greater wealth 
of documentation survives within the Taoist 
canon and without, but httle has been done to 
bring the evidence together At this stage, then, 
the approach adopted in Reiter’s monograph 
seems useful and instructive, at least as a provi- 
sional measure His attempt to answer the ques- 
tion * What is Taoism?’ for the Chin, Yuan and 
early Ming periods consists of a group of linked 
essays looking at the limits of Taoism from a 
number of different viewpoints. from the 
historical perspective of a supposed direct heir 
of the religion’s founder, Chang Tao-ling; from 
the contrasting position of the more recent 
Ch'ing-wei and Ch'üan-chen schools, through 
the eyes of a leading Yuan ‘syncretist’, Ch’en 
Chih-hsü, from the vantage point of a highly 
localized Kiangsi cult; and from the very dif- 
ferent angle of the Chinese state, concerned with 
the effective regulation of both Taoism and 
Buddhism 

There is naturally room for further explora- 
tion of most of these topics Reiter’s local study 
of Kiangsi, for example, can already be put in a 
broader context by consulting the recent work 
of Robert P. Hymes, Statesmen and Gentlemen 
(Cambridge, 1986), which deals with the specific 
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local society within which the cult was influen- 
tral Even so, Reiter introduces a considerable 
body of Taoist literature (some one hundred 
works) into his survey, which will doubtless 
remain a useful introduction to this field of 
research until a synthesis based on more sub- 
stantial monographic studies can be attempted. 
Let us hope that in the future research building 
upon these two studies British scholars, too, will 
have some contribution to make 


T H. BARRETT 


CHARLES Le BLANC and SUSAN 
BLADER (ed.): Chinese ideas about 
nature and society: studies in honour 
of Derk Bodde. xii, 348 pp. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 1987. $44 (paper $32). 


In keeping with the broad scope of Derk 
Bodde’s sinological interests, Charles Le Blanc 
and Susan Blader have compiled a variety of 
fine scholarly essays by some of Bodde’s col- 
leagues and students. In addition to 14 articles 
covering such varied topics as cosmology, reli- 
gion, history, ancient texts, law, political 
thought and science, we are also given a biogra- 
phy of Derk Bodde with his complete biblio- 
graphy, and a Chinese-English Glossary-Index. 

The biography of Derek Bodde will be of 
interest to those who were unaware that his 
early training was in English Literature, having 
aspirations to be a journalist, and that Bodde 
was actively involved in fighting against McCar- 
thyism. The biography is not without its biases 
though. It gives one the impression that Bodde 
contributed to the seventh volume of Science 
and Civilisation in China, whereas the complete 
bibliography of Bodde's works tells us that his 
manuscript for the seventh volume was with- 
drawn from publication 

The book was artistically designed, including 
a number of diagrams and figures for illustra- 
tion. It 15 a shame, however, that the publisher 
and copy editor were not able to live up to the 
merits of the scholarships for the text is not only 
plagued with typographical errors and incon- 
Sistencies in the romanization of Chinese 
characters, but there are also a number of 
misplaced phrases and repeated sentences For 
example, p. 55 introduces the opening poem of 
the Tao te ching as material from the Five 
Confucian Classics 

In the first essay, ' The First Neo-Confucian- 
ism. an introduction to Yang Hsiung's “ Canon 
of Supreme Mystery” (T'ai hsüan ching, c 
4B.C.)', the co-authors, Michael Nylan and 
Nathan Sivin, present a thoughtful, thorough 
study, and selective translation of this import- 
ant self-cultivation and divination text They 
argue that 1t presents an early form of Neo- 
Confucianism which is rich in its complex vision 
of social, political, and cosmic order in relation 
to self-cultivation, especially that of the 
emperor Aside from the inconsistent use of the 
umlaut and musplaced phrases and words— 
probably the fault of the editors rather than the 
authors themselves—their interpretation is a 
revealing one. There is, however, a philosophi- 
cal inconsistency which might compromise the 
effectiveness of their argument. They conclude 
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that Yang Hsiung's world view was not one of 
dry mechanical operation, but rather a complex 
organic process They demonstrate that his 
world view acknowledges the interrelatedness of 
various elements objective time, and the per- 
sonal and moral experience of ume, the ruler's 
personal integrity, and his social effectiveness in 
ruhng; his thoughts and actions; and his 
achievement of social and cosmic order And 
yet they employ such expressions as ‘ transcen- 
dental Tao’, ' numinosity of the gods’, * objec- 
tive time’, ‘eternal patterns’, and so on These 
E taking leave of yin-yang cor- 
relativity conjure forth familiar dualistic con- 
ceptions of the | world—transcendent/ 
phenomenal,  objective/subjective,  eternal/ 
impermanent The reader must take care to 
avoid the metaphysical assumptions which usu- 
ally accompany such dualistic expressions, and 
m so doing, preserve Yang’s world of cosmic 
and moral integration. 

Le Blanc’s contribution 1s ‘ From ontology to 
cosmogony notes on Chuang Tzu and Huai-nan 
Tzu’. He wants to argue in this study of a 
passage from Chapter 2 of the Chuang tzu, and 
the Huai-nan tzu elaboration on that passage, 
that the Han dynasty ' reversed ... the process 
of demythologization’ which is supposed to 
have occurred in the Chou. Of course, this 
interpretation of Chinese intellectual history is 
not unique to Le Blanc; 1t was a major point in 
Bodde's study of Chinese mythology The re- 
emergence of myth in the Han after the Chou's 
demythologization, however, remains undocu- 
mented Le Blanc, Bodde, Creel, Granet and 
others who hold this hypothesis of demytho- 
logization, in fact, have no evidence of an early 
or pre-Chou body of myth which was supposed- 
ly historicized during the Spnng and Autumn 
period. The lack of engagement among sinolog- 
ists on this topic 1s also remarkable—those who 
wish to discuss demythologization in ancient 
China rarely, if ever, take 1nto consideration 
Needham's and Mote's arguments against what 
I consider to be a rather fantastic proposal. 

H.G. Creel gives an illuminating historical 
study of Chinese social values 1n his essay ‘ The 
role of compromise in Chinese culture’, which 
has direct implications on the practice of 
Chinese law and philosophy. 

Susan Blader contributes a detailed study of 
*** Yen Ch'a-san thrice tested ”: printed novel to 
oral tale’. Her essay is an exposition of linguis- 
tic anthropology and cross-cultural literary 
analysis which highlights the social moral values 
of the Chinese 

Donald D. Leslie presents an historical study 
of the Muslim experience of living with the 
Chinese which will be of interest to the student 
of comparative rehgions, history and an- 
thropology 

Michael Loewe introduces us to the dragon 
cult in both historical and contemporary con- 
texts, especially in regard to the cult's practices 
concerning the invocation for rain 

W Allan Rickett’s short but detailed analysis 
of the materials found in the excavation of Han 
tombs at Yin-ch'üen shan and Ma-wang-tui 
which are also present in our extant version of 
the Kuan izu is an important study. Rickett 
attempts to reconstruct the historical develop- 
ment of the Kuan tzu based on the recent finds, 
but, as he himself concludes, we still do not have 
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enough information on the production and 
circulation of ancient texts to arrive at any firm 
position Ruckett’s otherwise careful scholarship 
stands in rather sharp contrast to hts specula- 
tion that large portions of the Kuan tzu may 
have been written by the scholars at Prince Liu 
An’s court at Huar-nan 

A F.P Hulsewé’s ‘ The function of the Com- 
mandant of Justice during the Han Period ', and 
Wallace Johnson's * The concept of doubt in 
T'ang criminal law' furnish much needed 
research on China's ancient legal system. 
Timoteus Pokora's study of Ch‘u Shao-sun's 
influence on Shih cht 127, and Hans Bielen- 
stein’s essay on ‘Pan Ku's accusations against 
Wang Mang’ contribute to the scholarly 
analysis of ancient historical wntings. 

John S. Major's essay, ‘The meaning of 
Hsing-te’, argues that in some cosmological 
contexts Asing (conventionally rendered as 
*punishments") must be interpreted as 
‘recision’ and te (conventionally ° rewards’) 
should be ‘accretion’. He is well aware that 
even these translations are limited and cannot 
be used in all contexts, even cosmological ones. 
Major has certainly placed an important dis- 
tinction before us. His article reflects the from 
the top down, hierarchical cosmological charac- 
teristic of the Huang-Lao texts which ts in many 
respects a counter-current to a more general 
ancient Chinese world view. Major reads a 
Huang-Lao priority of tien or yang into the 
basic correlativity of Chinese cosmology 
Although he is aware that the ruler’s misap- 
propriation of rewards and punishments can 
upset the cosmic order, he ascribes a temporal 
and epistemological prionty to nature As he 
put it * .. [T]he annual cosmic rhythms of 
adding on to or slicing away the life-giving force 
of Yang precedes the actions of man, both 
chronologically and epistemologically', (p 
287) Notice the violation of the usual correla- 
tive cosmology of the Chinese, where Major 
makes nature prior to man and strongly implies 
the priority of yang over yin. 

When yang and yin are viewed as non-dual, 
interrelated and interpenetrating matter-energy 
fields, there is no adding on to or slicing away of 
yang. The natural processes of the myriad 
things are constituted ın and through the 
increasing, positive yang-energy, and the 
decreasing, cancelling pin-energy. Although in 
theory nature would have to hold an ontologi- 
cal, and thereby a temporal, priority to man, 
nevertheless this type of thinking works best in a 
hnear, sequential framework. Though the 
Chinese can discern the general pattern of the 
seasons, the pattern 1s not something 
independent of man which he ‘imitates’, but 
rather nature’s patterns are the correlative 
consequence of man, just as man’s life 1s the 
correlative consequence of nature. Ym and 
yang, or man and nature do not form a linear 
casual relationship in the ancient Chinese world 
view, but constitute correlative processes, 

The anthology concludes with J. Needham's 
study of ‘ The Fire-lance, Ancestor of all gun- 
barrels’. Fully illustrated and historically com- 
prehensive, thus article traces the development 
of the gun-barrel from China to medieval 
Europe. 
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Thus collection of fine scholarly essays will 
prove its significance to the specialists, and will 
be of interest to the general reader 


JAMES SELLMANN 


STEPHEN C. SooNG (ed) Chinese 
poetry and poetics. (Renditions 
series.) [viii], 382 pp. Hong Kong: 
Chinese University Press [1986]. 
(Distributed by Washington Uni- 
versity Press. $35.) 


This collection of translations of famous 
Chinese poetry by eminent scholars offers a rich 
feast to students of Chinese literature, for it 
touches on many aspects of poetry through the 
ages up to the modern era The first essay, by 
the editor, Stephen C. Soong, ‘The Chinese 
poetic tradition ’, is an excellent introduction to 
this study. Soong points out the intricate weav- 
ing of allusions and metaphors mto a le and 
the subtle arrangement or re-arrangement of the 
word-order in a couplet, using as examples the 
felicitous lines by famous poets like Wang Wei 
in the following couplet 


POTET: 
i E FAA 


‘Bamboo whisper return washer girls 
Lotus sway beneath fishing boat’ 


which reverses the ‘ Subject before Verb’ order 
of Chinese syntax; and Tu Fu’s couplet: 


d TA UR te te hy 
EBORE EO OK 


‘On the stalks of the fragrant glutinous-rice 
a few grains were left by the parrots, 
A branch of the green Wutung tree was said 
to be 
worn by a perching phoenix.’ 


Soong explains that the second couplet (1 e. Tu 
Fu’s) has been shifted by word-order from the 
subject to the object. But its true 1mpact is 


derived from the two words Ë$ (left over) and 
3E'(worn out) These critical words are called 
the poem’s ‘eyes’, af HR ‘key words’ which 
by virtue of usage have more meaning and 
convey a wider image than they would in an 
ordinary context. In writing poetry the Chinese 
have paid special attention to $f $ the 
* forging’ or ‘ refining’ of words to bring out the 
‘meaning between the lines’ 

The second essay—a talk given to a Japanese 
audience—on ‘ Poetry as a vehicle of grief’, by 
Chhen Chung-shu, 1s a splendid display of 
erudition. The author gives examples from East 
to West and back again, ending with the delight- 
ful tz‘u by a geisha gir] of the Southern Sung 
penod: s _ " 

m Vd Be le SE S 
& HEU "gu 


A 30 4H EERIE 


‘Promises and oaths, love to eternity 
Spring sorrow clutters your missive. 
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Better chant the T’o-K’ung Sutra. 
Who taught you to lie?’ 


In a short review 1t is 1mpossible to do full 
justice to each and everyone of this galaxy of 
renowned sinologues who impart so much of 
their learning and understanding of the pieces 
they have chosen to translate or discuss, but 
from their choice and exegeses one can also 
obtain a glimpse into the bent and individual 
appreciation of particular poems in the mind of 
each contributor. 

The detailed discussion of the ‘ Four Yen-t‘ar 
poems of Li Shang-yin’, by Yeh Chia-ying, 
translated by James R. Hightower, 1s a close 
study of the work itself and a shrewd perception 
of the poet's hope of finding an understanding 
heart with a deep appreciation of his poetry, as 
1s hinted at in his preface to the set of poems 
about the girl, Willow Branch—she is bewitched 
by his Yen-t’ar poems and seems to personify 
that appreciation which the poet so desired 
from his readers. This perception cuts through 
all the guesswork and commentaries by other 
scholars on the connexion between the four 
Yen-t'a poems and Willow Branch, now 
rendered irrelevant by Yeh Chia-ying's convinc- 
ing argument that the Yen-t‘ar set had been 
written before the poet met the girl so named. 

The comparative study of Li Po and Tu Fu by 
Huan Kuo-pin ts both thorough and lucid, and 
most persuasive is its plea for according Tu Fu a 
higher place than Li Po. He concludes his essay 
as follows: 


* [n writing about the transience of life, about 
immortals and their world, about knights- 
errant, about the cosmos, Li Po reigns 
supreme among Chinese poets. His keen 
awareness of the passage of time and his 
capacity for giving expression to this sense 
are unsurpassed in the history of Chinese 
poetry, and are probably beyond Tu Fu's 
grasp. But as regards range of experience and 
breadth and depth of feeling, Li Po is no 
match for Tu Fu. In the corpus of the latter, 
one is presented almost with life in its 
entirety, in which subjects vary from the most 
trivial to the most sublime, and in which runs 
almost the whole gamut of human emotions 


As regards the variety of poems in the form of 
Shih, tz'u, san-ch'ü, down to works of our era 
which are so well chosen and so ably translated 
here, I feel the task of selecting from among 
these gems is beyond me; ] leave it to the readers 
themselves to choose what delights them most. 

The essay on the ‘Biased Compound’ in 
Chinese poetic diction by the editor 1s an inter- 
esting study The problem concerns the usage of 


compound words like  pao-pien XX W 


Whether the compound could be taken to mean 
“to disparage’ or ‘criticize’ using pien as the 
active component and suppressing the meaning 
of pao which means ‘ to praise’ was the cause of 
a debate between Lu Hsun and Liang Shih- 
chiu Soong goes on to discuss compounds hke 


32 BA ch'ieh kuo, Æ szü sheng, — 3E K 
chou-yeh, YT. 1 chiang-han, etc. which are 


‘biased ' since in a particular context one com- 
ponent can become dormant and simply a 
dummy He gives as an example ‘ The Yangtze 
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River and Han River joined to pay tribute to the 
sea’ (from The Book of History) The great 
Ch’ing scholar, Yen Jo-chu, pointed out. 
‘Ancient writers often go from one thing to 
another through association. The Han flows 
into the Chiang and the Chiang flows into the 
sea. Since the Chiang flows into the sea, the Han 
is, by association, also said to flow into the sea ° 
Han 1s therefore a dormant component of this 
biased compound. 

Finally, I should like to recommend to 
readers John Timothy Wixted’s translation of 
‘Poems on poetry by Tai Fu-ku and Yüan Hao- 
wen’, These are all bnef, well chosen and well 
translated, and the followmg 1s a good example: 


Wy A REESE. 
KH FE OK Hh SE UD p. 
AWE S E AS. 
X Bi U d A. 


* Poetry begins, formless in the deep void; 
All-compassing heaven and earth prompt 
feelings of song. 
Occasionally a startling line may come to 
mind 
That no exhaustive effort can fabricate’ 
K P. K. WHITAKER 


PAULINE Yu: The readmg of imagery in 
the Chinese poetic tradition. xi, 
239 pp. Princeton, N.J. Princeton 
University Press, 1987. £19.70. 


The book under review 1s a most illuminating 
piece of work on its chosen subject. In chapter 1, 
the author begins by making the point that in 
the Western poetic tradition, mimesis is at the 
centre, and various interpretations of image, 
metaphor and allegory are based on a dualistic 
view of the universe. In the Chinese case, the 
conception of poetry is primarily expressive- 
affective, and since the Chinese view of the 
universe is fundamentally monistic, there 1s a 
‘lack of disjunction between image as object 
and image as representation’ (p 40) and 
between image and meaning. Thus the * mean- 
mg is not attached externally and arbitrarily to 
an image but follows logically from the fact that 
objects and situations were believed tradition- 
ally to belong to one or more non-mutually 
exclusive, a priori, and natural classes’ (p. 42) 

Chapter n sets out to clanfy this major 
premise by examining traditional exegeses of 
imagery in the Classic of Poetry. Particular 
attention 1s paid to the interpretation of the xing 
‘stimulus’ technique used by early commen- 
tators to describe the opening lines of a poem or 
stanza typically using natural images The tradi- 
tional interpretations of the meaning of this 
technique are found to be controversial, but 
‘the predominant mode of defining and expli- 
cating the stimulus suggests that most tradi- 
tional commentators on the Classic of Poetry 
believed that some relationship of similanty 
linked it with the main topic of the poem’ 
(p. 65). Other main methods of interpretation 
tended to find moral, concrete or historical 
meanings In summary, the ‘traditional com- 
mentators read the poems in the Classic of 
Poetry not as fictional works composed ad hoc 
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to create or correspond to some historical 
reality or philosophical truth, but as literal 
vignettes drawn from that reality. They are not 
making the poems refer to something 
fundamentally other—belonging to another 
plane of existence—than what they say, but are 
revealing them to be specifically referential’ 
(p. 76). The author calls this a process of contex- 
tualization and not allegorization, and explains 
this tendency by suggesting that ‘ the Confucian 
commentators on the Classic of Poetry were 
validating the anthology in the only way 
allowed by a non-dualistic cosmology—by 
attesting to its roots in history’ (p. 80). 

Chapter im turns to the poem Li sao 
(‘ Encountering sorrow’), the most important 
work of the Songs of Chu, and takes us through 
representative sections of the poem and the 
general exegetical trends, which tend to argue 
about whether specific images are literal, or 
whether they point to something specific or to 
something general. More important, however, 
the author reminds us, is the fact that although 
it 1s easy to see a substitutive mode of imagery in 
the poem, traditional commentators tended to 
find common ground between the use of 
imagery in Li sao and the Classic of Poetry 
They tended to think of the functional similari- 
ties between the techniques of comparison and 
xing, because for them, ‘all natural imagery 
fulfilled the same purpose: using one thing to 
suggest something that was of greater signifi- 
cance yet was viewed as belonging to the same 
natural, pre-existing order’ (p. 115). As an ofi- 
shoot from this discussion, the author suggests 
that ‘it was the Songs of Chu, with their mten- 
tionally substitutive images and Wang Yi's 
explications of them, that influenced the com- 
mentaries on and theories of imagery in the 
Classic of Poetry, rather than the reverse’ 
(p. 115). 

Chapter iv turns to Six Dynasties poetry and 
criticism, and traces changes in the usage and 
Interpretation of imagery and in the cor- 
responding terminological definitions. The 
author begins by discussing the legacy of the br 
xing method in the ‘ Nineteen Ancient Poems’ 
and Ruan Ji’s ‘Poems Singing My Thoughts’, 
and argues against modern scholars who try to 
find these poets ‘wrestling with issues on a 
purely "abstract" level’ (p. 137). The author 
then turns to the poetry of Tao Qian and Xie 
Lingyun, and argues that during this period 
* the tradition first concerns itself with fidelity to 
the image as perceived object in a lyric poem; at 
the same time, however, it never loses sight of 
1magery as embodiment of a larger concept—a 
notion central to the fu bi xing rhetoric as 
formulated by early exegetes of the Classic of 
Poetry’ (p. 160). The chapter ends with a dis- 
cussion of major critics of the period who 
introduce new conceptions of the classical 
terminology ‘that not only reject this older 
didatic function of imagery in favour of more 
exclusively affective purposes, but also 
ultimately undermine any further emphasis on 
mimetic representation for its own sake’ 
(p. 160). 

Chapter v summarizes the author’s main 
arguments and then proceeds to examine the 
further transformation of the classical legacy by 
poets and critics of the T'ang period and 
beyond. 
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The above 1s but a brief sketch of some of the 
salient points in the book The argument is 
exciting, and leads to a fresh view of T'ang 
poetry and poetics. A large corpus of traditional 
poetics and commentary has here been made 
coherent, and the author's powerful explication 
of the elusive term xmg alone makes the work 
required reading. 


ANDREW LO 


MILENA DOLEZELOVA-VELINGEROVA 
(ed.): A selective guide to Chinese 
literature. Vol. r The novel. xviii, 
238 pp., front. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1988. Guilders 80, $40. 


ZBIGNIEW SLUPSKI (ed.): A selective 
guide to Chinese literature. Vol. i 
The short story. xiii, 300 pp. front. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988. 
Guilders 108, $54. 


These two volumes are part of a planned 
four-volume project on modern Chinese 
literature, initiated by the European Associa- 
tion of Chinese Studies and financed by the 
European Science Foundation. The forth- 
coming Vols ii and rv, already in preparation, 
will deal with collections of poetry and drama 
respectively Each volume discusses about a 
hundred works or collections of works, chosen 
on the basis of their hterary qualities, with 
consideration for general social impact and sig- 
nificance The entry on each work comprises 
basic biographical data on the author, complete 
bibliographical information concerning the first 
edition of the work, a summary of the content 
with the analysis or evaluation of the work and 
references to contemporary reviews, important 
secondary sources and translations. 

Apart from the entries on individual works, 
each volume provides general bibliographical 
information and an introduction surveying 
the development ar characteristics of the 
genre. The introduction to Vol 1, by Milena 
Dolezelová-Vehngcrová, covers fiction gen- 
erally and serves as a more theoretical appraisal 
to both the novel and the short story Its central 
thesis 1s that contrary to historical interpreta- 
tions put forward from the 1930s to the 1950s, 
modern Chinese literature 1s not a complete 
break from the classical Chinese tradition and 
not simply the result of Western influences. On 
the basis of detailed analytical studies carried 
out since the early 60s, modern Chinese fiction 
is interpreted as the result of and the most 
significant episode in the long historical interac- 
tion between ‘high’ literature, written in the 
classical language and popular literature, writ- 
ten in the vernacular, with the additional 
influence of texts from various foreign 
literatures. The late Qing years and the early 
Republican era are regarded as a transitional 
period from traditional to modern Chinese fic- 
tion, in both theoretical programme and literary 
practice This new conception of modern 
Chinese fiction is then described in detail in its 
particular stages of prehistory, transition, for- 
mation, maturation and diversification. 

In his more specific introduction to the short 
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story volume, Zbigniew Slupski traces the suc- 
cessive waves of modern Chinese short story 
writers and their contributions of new elements 
to the genre, and. discusses the language, the 
themes, the structure and the narrative modes of 
the stories, Whetting the readers' appetite he 
touches on the riddle aspect of some stories— 
displayed by their structure or by the recurrence 
of certain motifs—which usually carries the 
symbolic meaning of the work. Finally, seeking 
the native models and sources of inspiration of 
the modern Chinese short story, he points out 
its connection with traditional genres that are 
also synecdochic m nature—i.e poetry and 
non-fictional prose. 

The entries in each of the Selective Guides are 
written by about fifty scholars from numerous 
countries, on the basis of their own independent 
researches. Because of the scope of the project, 
the contributions have no unified method of 
analysis and of evaluation of text. From the 
specialist's point of view, the resulting diversity 
makes for intellectual interest and stimulation, 


though the general reader, who is also targeted 


by the Guides, might find the changing 
approach a little disconcerting. Another result is 
that the amount of attention paid to a particular 
work in the form of length and depth of 
analysis, does not always reflect the relative 
significance of the work, but rather depends on 
the choice of the contributor and his or her 
approach While the proportion of analysis to 
content summary varies with each contribution, 
within the constraints of space all entnes 
attempt to put the work in question into a 
historical, literary or social context, and com- 
ment briefly where appropriate on its formal 
features and language. 

According to the editors, the aim of these 
Selective Guides is to facilitate the first stage of 
research for anyone interested 1n twentieth cen- 
tury Chinese literature, in comparative 
literature or in modern Chinese intellectual 
history. In the absence of comprehensive mono- 
graphic studies on the Chinese novel and the 
short story in the first half of this century, these 
Guides provide much needed and valuable basic 
information The entries are set out in a clear 
format, the references are easy to find, and the 
general and specific bibliographic data will help 
the starting-out researcher’s task considerably. 
There is just a small blemish marring the excel- 
lence of the enterprise: the presence of 
numerous printing errors, chiefly in the tran- 
scription of Chinese names 


CATHERINE TILL 


ELISABETH Ee: China's Ibsen: from 
Ibsen to Ibsenism. (Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies 
Monograph Series, no. 55) 201 pp. 
London: Curzon Press, [1988]. 


The most significant point about Ibsen’s 
reception in China was that the artistic merit of 
his work was of secondary importance. It was 
the impact of his ideas, or rather his ideas as 
perceived and interpreted by Chinese intellectu- 
als and audiences, that was primary. Indeed, the 
synthesis of Ibsenist ideas and ideals was 
paramount: Ibsenism, the political philosophy 
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of liberalism; Ibsenism, the motivating force of 
female emancipation, as symbolized by Nora, 
the protagonist of 4 Doll's House; Ibsenism, the 
guiding light of individualism, and Ibsenism, 
the literary mode of realism. All these facets of 
Ibsenism, and their ideological and intellectual 
impact on Republican China, Elisabeth Eide 
explores and elucidates in this readable and 
well-structured work. 

The book under review is then at heart a 
description of how Chinese writers and intellec- 
tuals absorbed and interpreted the social and 
political messages conveyed by Ibsen’s plays. 
Ibsen’s foremost champion was the writer, edu- 
cator and diplomat, Hu Shi. He played the 
prominent part in synthesizing for China an 
Ibsenism which served the emancipatory social 
purpose Chinese liberal intellectuals were start- 
ing to pursue. As Eide says ‘The Chinese 
recreated the world that Ibsen had created and 
adapted it to Chinese circumstances.’ 

Eide’s comparative approach is dictated by 
her subject matter, and it underlines what inter- 
esting and new insights may be afforded by a 
study of this kind, which looks not merely into 
the specific subject in question, in this instance 
China’s perception of Ibsen, but also into 
Western cultural visions and assumptions—e.g., 
Fade's brief but enlightening comparative sum- 
mation of George Bernard Shaw’s, 
Stanislavsky’s and Hu Shi’s perceptions of 
Ibsen’s work. Thus, in addition to leading the 
reader to a better understanding of Hu Shi's 
philosophy and the general impact of what 
became Ibsenism in China, this study has as an 
adjunct its illumination of Ibsen in general. 

The work dwells on Hu Shi’s interpretation of 
the philosophy and social message of Ibsen’s 
plays. Hu’s early Ibsenism stressed individual- 
ism and Hu seemed most influenced by the 
playwright’s concept of individualism as expres- 
sed by the character Dr. Stockmann in An 
Enemy of the People: ‘ The strongest man is he 
who stands alone’. But later, female emancipa- 
tion became a crucial tenet of China's Ibsenism 
and to this topic Eide devotes one of the three 
sections of her study. Hu Sht looked to A Doll's 
House and Ghosts for arguments to support his 
thinking on the liberation of women and it was 
Nora who was to become a 'synonym for 
female emancipation’. Of course, it was Lu 
Xun, while keeping ‘a greater distance from 
Ibsen's texts than Hu’, who asked, and 
answered to his own satisfaction, the question, 
* What happens after Nora leaves home ? He 
suggested that since she had no means of sup- 
port, a woman leaving home in search of eman- 
cipation could only return home or come to no 
good. Elisabeth Eide rather tolerantly com- 
ments, ‘Lu Xun may be called the chief 
exponent of the pessimistic version of Nora’. 
Since, as Eide points out, neither Hu Shi nor Lu 
Xun 'ever evaluated Ibsen from an aesthetic 
point of view’ it ıs not surprising that China's 
Nora, and particularly her departure, which 
greatly exercised Chinese intellectuals, became 
‘entirely symbolic’. As Eide says, ‘Nora 
became the antithesis of traditional feminine 
ideas. Those who admired her did so in reaction 
to the orthodox Confucian idea of women’. 

As for Ibsen’s literary influence, it was his 
realism that appealed to Chinese writers, even 
if, as the author reminds us, it was often tinged 
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with romanticism in 1ts Chinese manifestation 
Again, the reason for the popularity of realism 
can be found in Hu Shi’s belief that ‘ realistic 
literature could reform society’ However, the 
subtlety of Ibsen’s realism seemed to be lost in 
the work of his Chinese imitators 

Assimilated into Hu Shi's liberal philosophy, 
Ibsenism, Eide tells us, ‘came to symbolize a 
cluster of iconoclastic political ideas comprising 
female emancipation, liberation of the 
individual and a critical attitude towards the 
existing order’ To China, then, Ibsen was 
representative of the new thought needed to 
transform the Chinese world, a transformation 
that in many respects it still awaits To anyone 
interested 1n the literary, social or intellectual 
history of modern China, this admirable study 
is warmly commended. 


G B. LEE 


SHERMAN E. LEE: A history of Far 
Eastern art. Fourth edition. 548 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 
1988. £38. 


The first edition of this book was published in 
1964, and while there have been two subsequent 
editions, this fourth edition has been consider- 
ably revised. When it was first published A 
history of Far Eastern art was a notable achieve- 
ment, skilfully drawing together the threads of 
artistic development across national boundaries 
and weaving a complex picture of the relation- 
ships, influences and innovations that have been 
responsible for the rich artistic heritage of this 
region. 

This fourth edition is the first re-edition to 
incorporate major changes to the original text 
and illustrations, and an examination of the 
publication engenders, at least in this reviewer, 
mixed feelings 

Despite the reservations expressed by the 
author in his preface to this edition, the decision 
of the publisher to change the Chinese roman- 
ization to the now widely accepted pinyin system 
must be regarded as a positive step It 1s a pity, 
however, that having gone to the trouble of 
redrawing what should have been a very useful 
map of the area, the publishers have managed to 
produce something that 1s even less clear than 
the previous version. For instance, the names of 
the Chinese provinces appear, but with no indi- 
cation of their boundaries, and this 1s carried to 
its most ridiculous m the case of Zhejiang, the 
name of which has been printed m the East 
China Sea 

While one might take issue with the author 
with regard to his decision to use illustrations of 
pieces in Western collection wherever possible 
on the grounds that the reader may have a 
chance to see the item ın question (surely 1f an 
excavated example is illustrated the reader then 
has the opportunity to see that ın print as well as 
the items in Western collections in their respect- 
1ve museums), the standard of the colour 
illustrations throughout the book has been 
much improved. It still seems strange, however. 
that with only one exception, the groups of 
Chinese ceramics chosen for illustration 1n col- 
our are monochrome wares. 

In the case of the black-and-white illustra- 
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tions there is actually a deterioration 1n quality 
in some cases One example of this 1s the 
illustration of the Shaka Triad which appears 
on page 151 of the present edition and page 150 
of the first edition. A considerable amount of 
detail has been lost in the reproduction, and this 
is by no means an isolated example 

The author pays tribute to the considerable 
amount of archaeological work undertaken in 
the Peoples Republic of China in the last twenty 
years or so, and has largely re-written the early 
parts of the book dealing with the Neolithic, 
Bronze Age and Iron Age in the light of the 
information gained from these excavations The 
author has also considerably revised the sec- 
tions on painting to take into account recent 
scholarship on the subject. It is, however, a 
cause of some consternation that 1n this revised 
edition on page 403 we find the author stating, 
‘The earliest Blue-and-White dates from the 
fourteenth century ° Blue and white sherds 
dating to the Song dynasty were excavated as 
early as 1957, and blue and white sherds dating 
to the Tang period (A.D. 618-906) were 
excavated from the Yangzhou ruins in 1975. 
Given the importance of blue and white wares, 
some mention of the evidence for their 
manufacture pnor to the Yuan dynasty really 
should have been incorporated into this new 
edition 

The above criticisms should not be seen as 
detracting from the considerable achievement 
and value of the original publication, but given 
the amount of effort that has obviously been 
expended in revising this edition, one feels that 
an opportunity to produce a publication of a 
high standard equivalent to the first 1964 edi- 
tion has been lost 


ROSEMARY E. SCOTT 


ROBERT F. SPENCER: Yógong. factory 
girl. 185 pp. Seoul: Royal Asiatic 
Society, Korea Branch, 1988. 
$13.00. 


This, the first of two recent publications from 
the Royal Astatic Society, Korea Branch, 
attempts to strengthen the enviable publication 
record of an organization founded back in 1900 
It 1s basically a sociological account, and it 1s 
attractive because the focus is a part of the 
Korean social fabric we rarely hear about. 

Spencer looks at a contemporary 
phenomena, the factory girls (yógong literally 
means ' woman working’) who come primarily 
from rural districts to earn money 1n urban 
conurbations. They tend to be young and to 
regard their working days as a temporary phase 
prior to marriage. They are paid a pittance and 
given low social status Yógong are not an easy 
subject to tackle, not least since ‘ the incumbent 
administration appears to feel some embarrass- 
ment’ about them, ‘so much so that a study 
such as this one 1s not accorded support or 
approval’ (p. 61). 

Spencer adopts a consistent outline for each 
section: general background, theory applied to 
factory girls, specific case studies He therefore 
starts from the least interesting and moves to 
the most significant His approach veils the 
exciting and often fresh data behind a screen of 
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sometimes woefully madequate theory The 
conclusion attempts to make amends, but ends 
up short changing the whole account: 


“In the present study, an attempt has been 
[made] to create a mood through the medium 
of ethnographic description and to come 
away with some sense of a Korean ethos as it 
currently exists There are gaps .. but it 1s 
possible to fill these in with a somewhat 
stricter empirical approach .. Sufficient 
information has perhaps been provided so as 
to make Korean urban life in some measure 
intelligible’ (p. 172) 


The general theory given for Korean famil- 
ism, education, marriage, religion and kye (here 
described as ‘rotating credit associations’ but 
perhaps  Eikemeiers notion of ‘mutual 
insurance venture’ is better; see Eikemeter in 
Anthropology of Law in the Netherlands, 
vol 116, 1987, 260-87), derives from elsewhere. 
Other scholars are often not acknowledged in 
the text, those chosen are often outdated and, 
with only five exceptions, all sources are written 
1n English. The section on religion demonstrates 
with clarity thus problem: sweeping comments 
on Confuctanism and Buddhism (pp 104—5) 
match a description of shamanism as 
* moribund ', ‘on the wane’, and a preoccupa- 
ton only of old women (pp 106-7); 
Christianity, while ° appealing’ for its commu- 
nal and social dimensions, is rarely followed by 
girls for its ‘religious rmplications" (p. 110). 
Much seems to descend from Clark’s comments 
made around 1930; Spencer ignores the claims 
of ‘8 million’ Korean Christians, and seems to 
know httle of shamanism in rural districts 
today. The general theory occasionally even 
replaces the proper subject. Thus, the first 16 
pages of ch vu, * Men and marriage’, has little 
to do with factory girls. 

The specific theory 1s, ın contrast, finely 
detailed. This is the saving grace of the book. 
Spencer describes first the problems girls have 
of finding employment and housing in the city. 
Then the working environment 1s considered, 
together with information on money issues and 
employer/employee roles Since girls see the 
employment as temporary, the author 
demonstrates that close friendships are rare. 
Kye and religion are offered as two avenues for 
social contact, and the ubiquitous tabang coffee 
shops become places where groups of girls may 
watch and perhaps talk to men. The panacea of 
education receives much attention. Even rel- 
gion needs teaching, Spencer notes, and many 
girls use their income to support the education 
of a brother. College girls become models for 
factory girls, who follow collegian dress styles 
and likely carry books and a notebook around 
the city so that they appear more educated 
(p. 118). 

The problem with the theory is basically one 
of tense, Much has changed since Spencer's 
field-work in the 1970s (though the author 
claims his account 1s valid to 1982), but little 
beyond the changing laws for private mstitutes 
is acknowledged (hagwón; pp. 125-6). Bus con- 
ductresses have gone (but not according to page 
31), the deposit system on flats has become very 
expensive and an alternative, but unmentioned, 
part rent part deposit system is now common 
(pp 41-42), * no girl owned a television' should 
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probably read ‘most own televisions’ (p. 46); 
radio and television education channels 
changed under the Chén administration 
(pp 121-2); today, and even allowing for infla- 
tion, music lessons are far more expensive than 
Spencer suggests (p. 128) 

A final problem with the book will strike the 
reader at once It has been neither properly 
edited nor proof-read Spelling mistakes litter 
the pages, and some sentence constructions 
leave much to be desired. An example. 


* Some companies, for example, because they 
deal in manufactures where some degree of 
not so much knowledge as rather the 
demonstration of ability to learn, may insist 
on minimally middle school, preferably, high 
school background ' (p. 36). 


It is too easy to criticize Yégong: factory girl. 
And yet the book is still a significant contribu- 
tion to Korean studies, for 1t considers a well 
known but hardly studied phenomenon (* The 
girls from Kum, they are so gloomy.’ ran 
one limerick). Also, as Spencer points out, the 
Korean factory environment is very different 
from any Japanese model, a fact which should 
make us wary of simple (and extremely wide- 
spread) comparisons. But the reader should 
mentally remember to change tenses and 
prepare themselves for the assault course of 
spelling and grammatical errors 


KEITH HOWARD 


CHUNGNIM C. HAN: Social organiza- 
tion of Upper Han Hamlet in Korea. 
(Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Korea Branch, Vol. 62.) x1, 
162 pp. Seoul, 1987. $8.00. 


Han's account 1s actually a reprint of her 
doctoral dissertation submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1949. It consequently docu- 
ments a way of life that is now virtually dead Its 
interest for Korean specialists will, however, 
also lie 1n the fact that Upper Han Hamlet is in 
South Hamgyóng province, now part of North 
Korea. 

In 1949, as now, no traditional field-work was 
possible Han's informants were few and were 
based in America or Seoul. She admits to the 
resultant limitations, but she only vaguely 
alludes to 1nformants' interpretations of data 
(p x) None the less, the account remains a 
typical ethnographic product. It starts with a 
genera] introduction, along with the standard 
potted history of schools Tan'gun appears on 
page 1, Ural-Altaic and Tungusic roots for 
Koreans are quickly settled, and old kingdoms 
emerge and fall (Koguryó [spelt Kokuryó], 
Paekche [spelt Paekje], and Silla). The editor 
adds some useful comments, but misses a few 
McCune-Reischauer romanizations (as above) 
The Silla kingdom ts, 1ncidentally, said to have 
survived only 99 years (the dates in the text 
would suggest 275 years for the later, Unified 
Silla, state). 

Chapters focus on economic and social life, 
family kinship, reciprocity, agricultural 
economy, life cycle, and religion. Each chapter 
reads as if most material is primary data. This 
has two effects informants are rarely allowed to 
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disturb textual flow, and theory (quantitative 
material) takes a subsidiary role The former 
would today hardly be considered reliable, 
notably when informants are judged to have 
more determination and physical endurance 
than Koreans further south (p 13). I cannot tell 
whether the greater consideration given to, say, 
male grouping than female grouping reflects the 
informants Han used 

The subsidiary role allocated to theory sug- 
gests that much information will be of great use 
to scholars who today interpret informants' 
views of the past. A few examples will 
demonstrate: introductory information on the 
lunar work calendar 1s clear and precise. It ties 
nicely to the later chapter on farm economy, 
where a large section is devoted to daily and 
annual activities, but where only a couple of 
pages summarize agricultural statistics collated 
by the colonial Japanese administration. The 
chapters on family and kinship add useful 
regional dialect forms (haraeb: for the standard 
harabóp [grandfather], kalmar for halmóni 
[grandmother], ajaebi and ajimi for ajusht and 
ajuma [uncle and aunt] .) to a reasonably 
detailed account 

If anything, Han tends to over-rationalize, 
but this isa minor point. A functioning family is 
seen to consist of three generations—grand- 
parents, parents, children (p xi). Four rules for 
inheritance are given, citing a Japanese source, 
and then Han states that because primogenital 
and patrilineal descent is primary other 
inheritance opportunities are incidental (p. 53) 
Relationships are tackled from the basis of 
reciprocity (cf. Chun Kyung-soo, Reciprocity 
and Korean society, Seoul, 1984) Again, the 
dialect forms and language differentiation 
caused by who addresses who are useful. And 
here rationalization makes for easy reading as 
Han moves from husband and wife, through 
siblings, to cousins 

Religion follows from Han's consideration of 
the social Activities surrounding birth and 
death are seen for their function of re-establish- 
1ng close social relations. The same features we 
recognize im contemporary society are 
highlighted, so ‘ women appear to attach more 
importance than men’ to shamanism, many 
spirits relate primarily to parts of the house, and 
‘the hierarchical structure of the panoply of 
ancestral spirits 1s an exact duplicate for the 
actual social structure’ (pp. 128-9, cf. R.L. 
Janell and Dawn Hee Yim Janell, Ancestor 
worship and Korean society, Stanford, 1982; L 
Kendall, Shamans, housewives and other restless 
spirits, Honolulu, 1985). 

Han uses a structural-functionalist mould for 
her interpretation. In Upper Han Hamlet, the 
new was rejected because it disrupted the 
existent equilibrium; the old was accorded the 
status of absolute truth, basic needs were met 
through family relationships and longer-range 
goals through clan association Although 1949 
1$ a long time ago, little ethnographic data 
about Korea written in English 1s available from 
that period. This, then, ought to be the value of 
Han’s work although, as an anthropologist 
working in the 1980s, I am still reluctant to 
accept all her material as primary data. 


KEITH HOWARD 
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HELEN HARDACRE: Kurozumikyó and 
the new religions of Japan. xiii, 
212 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1986. £20. 


This is Helen Hardacre's second book on 
Japan's new religions. In her first, the highly 
praised Lay Buddhism in contemporary Japan 
Reiyükai Kyódan (Princeton, 1984), she looked 
at a Buddhist group. Now she has turned her 
attention to the Shinto-based Kurozumikyo, 
one of the earliest ‘new’ religions, and one 
which in many respects stands on a potnt mid- 
way between these movements and the 
established religions 

The book is not focused exclusively on 
Kurozumiky6, however Hardacre continues 
the critique of existing scholarship on Japan’s 
new religions which she started in Lay Buddh- 
ism There she criticized attempts to explain the 
similarities which lie beneath the doctrinal 
variety of the new religions which portrayed 
them as reactions to the same socio-political 
and economic crises Here she switches her 
attention to explanations which involve the 
compilation of lists of common elements 
Hardacre ports out that such elements are the 
surface expression of the underlying unity of the 
new religions rather than its source. She herself 
ascribes this unity to a common world-view, not 
a world-view in the normal sense, since she sees 
this as static and limited to abstract understand- 
ing, but one which 1s practically oriented. and 
therefore linked to feeling and action In terms 
of its family-centred ethics, the world-view has 
much in common with the traditional values of 
the established religions, Where rt differs 1s in 
the emphasis on counselling to enable followers 
and their families to realize these ethics in their 
daily hves This links up with what she selects as 
the distinctive core of the world-view’ the idea 
that the individual 15 in control of his or her 
destiny rather than under the control of outside 
forces, as the established religions would have 
it Through self-cultivation under the pastoral 
guidance of the ministers of the new religions, 
the individual can overcome the various prob- 
lems of life. Religious practice consists of such 
self-cultivation, and of sincere repayment of 
divine blessings ' 

After a brief illustration of the workings of 
this common world-view in Reiyükai Kyddan, 
Hardacre proceeds to a more detailed examina- 
tion by means of the case-study of 
Kurozumiky6 which occupies the rest of the 
book. First she analyses the religious back- 
ground of Tokugawa Japan from which the 
*old' new religions such as Kurozumikyo 
arose, and charts its development into a distinc- 
tive movement. She lays special emphasis on the 
fact that the founder, Kurozumi Munetada 
(1780-1850), saw all human beings as the 
offspring of the sun-goddess, Amaterasu 
Omukami, and therefore disregarded the rigid 
class distinctions of his time and recommended 
‘mutual reverence’ (ogami-a) between the 
sexes (Later she points out that Kurozumikyo 
has also denied that menstruation, childbirth, 
and sexual intercourse are sources of pollution, 
this has spiritual rather than physical roots ) 

She then turns to the major activities and 
structure of the religion today  Hardacre's 
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approach is sympathetic. She was clearly 
impressed by the commitment of the ministers 
whom she met during her field-work, by the 
capability of the women ministers in particular, 
and by their relationship with their followers. 
She therefore puts up a convincing defence 
against the tendency of much scholarship on the 
new religions to criticize their emphasis on this- 
worldly benefits (genze riyaku) as a debasement 
of Japan’s religious tradition. While admitting 
that the new religions are interested in improv- 
ing the lives of their followers 1n this world 
rather than the next, she emphasizes that the 
object is not to improve the material circum- 
stances of the individual but to bring his or her 
life into harmony with the cosmos through a 
prolonged process of counselling and self- 
cultivation. 

Despite her evident sympathy for 
Kurozumiky6 at grass-roots level, Hardacre 
points out various problems. She criticizes the 
policies of the present Patriarch of the religion, 
who is more interested in secular leadership and 
cultural activities, and who appears to be 
opposed to factors, such as counselling by 
female ministers, which make the religion work 
at the grass-roots level. The headquarters want 
to maintain the religion at its present size rather 
than expand, because they are already under- 
staffed and to expand they would require more 
ministers. This would in turn mean the 
abandonment of the present principle of heredi- 
tary family leadership, and the destruction of 
the family atmosphere which works so well at 
the grass-roots level. 

Hardacre's exposition of the common world- 
view of the new religions through her study of 
Kurozumikyó 1s as convincing as it is sensitive. 
It is a pity, however, that she was not moved to 
speculate more about the future. As she points 
out, this world-view is closely linked to the 
ethos of pre-war Japan; both the leadership and 
the majonty of the active members of 
Kurozumikyo are over fifty, and therefore 
primarily products of the pre-war education 
system. What will happen-to such ‘old’, 
primarily rural, new religions as this core disap- 
pears? Since the book is admirably accessible to 
the non-Japanese specialist, I was also disap- 
pointed that there were so few cross-cultural 
references. I would have been particularly inter- 
ested to find out whether she felt that the 
‘ethnicity’ of the world view of Japan’s new 
religions made it pointless to compare them 
with new religious movements in other societies, 
as Bryan Wilson, for example, has done in 
Religion in a sociological perspective (Oxford, 
1982). Perhaps she will address such issues in a 
later study. 


HELEN BALLHATCHET 


G.H. Luce: Phases of Pre-Pagan 
Burma: languages and history. 
2 vols. (School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies) xv, 185pp.; [ix] 
[137] pp., 100 plates. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1985. £95. 
This handsome publication is based on a 


series of lectures presented by the late Professor 
Luce at the Ecole des Langues Onentales 
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Vivantes (Paris, 1966). Like a previously issued 
posthumous work (A comparative wordlist of 
Old Burmese, Chinese, and Tibetan [1981], 
reviewed by the present writer m BSOAS, XLVI, 
3, 1983, 462-76), it was prepared for the press 
by Luce's brilliant student and collaborator, 
Eugénie J. A. Henderson. 

Vol.1 of Phases consists of nine essayistic 
treatments of the various peoples who have 
played a role in the turbulent ‘ proto-history ' of 
what is now Burma, with special emphasis on 
the early period before the founding of the 
Pagan Dynasty (c. A.D. 850). The tone of the 
presentation is urbane and elegant, with the 
scholarly apparatus relegated to unobtrusive 
footnotes. Vol.u has two parts, designed to 
delight the lmguist and the art historian, 
respectively. First comes a series of 26 * Langu- 
age charts’ containing a wealth of data on 
Austroasiatic and Tibeto-Burman languages 
(some recorded for the first time by Luce him- 
self), The volume is rounded out by a beautiful 
series of 100 Plates, illustrating the coins, urns, 
and Buddhist art of both Upper and Lower 
Burma. An index to the language charts 
(arranged alphabetically by English gloss) and 
the catalogue of the plates both appear in Vol. 1. 
(The latter is full of interesting information, 
including the sad fact that some precious works 
of pre-Pagán art were deliberately blown up by 
the Japanese on the premises of the Rangoon 
University Library [pp. 170, 171).) 

Luce chose the word phases advisedly, but in 
the ‘lunar’ rather than the temporal/develop- 
mental sense. The spottiness of the historical 
record makes a strict chronological treatment 
impossible. What Luce does instead is to sketch 
in a picture of early Burma by approaching the 
subject from several different angles, illuminat- 
ing now one and then another of its facets. 

The approach of Voli is basically ethno- 
historical, outlining the migrations, cultural 
contributions, and political history of the 
various proto-historic populations. We learn 
first about the earliest traceable ingredients in 
Burma's ethnic stew, the Austroasiatic (AA) 
peoples, especially the highly cultured Mons, a 
*Southern Mon-Khmer’ group that absorbed 
the techniques of wet-rice cultivation from the 
Tongking delta and penetrated into peninsular 
South-East Asia in prehistoric times, receiving 
Buddhism and a Devanagari wnting system 
from South India early in the first millennium 
A.D. (ch. 1). Far to the north, other Mon-Khmer 
(MK) peoples like the Khasi, Palaungs, and 
Lawas represent the rearguard of this language 
family, which never strayed far from the puta- 
tive AA homeland in Yunnan (ch. ii). 

Chinese settlement of Yunnan did not begin 
until the second half of the fourth century B.C., 
but probably already by 1005.c. population 
pressure began to push their Sino-Tibetan 
brethren—the vital and vigorous Tibeto-Bur- 
man (TB) peoples—to the west and south, along 
the valleys of the Salween, Mekhong, and upper 
Yangtze. In the vanguard of the TB groups were 
the Karens (ch. iii), who arrived in Central 
Burma about the fifth century A.D., ‘ embedding 
themselves. in the midst of Mon-Khmer 
peoples’ (Maspero; Luce, 30) So thoroughly 
did they embed themselves that their language 
underwent dramatic typological change, losing 
the SOV word-order inherited from Proto-TB 
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and acquiring the SVO word-order typical of 
the Mon-Khmer family. The Karens seem to 
have played the role of mediators between the 
mountain cultures of the TB groups and the 
MK civilizations of the plains The Hill Karens 
(especially the Padaungs) ‘ appear to have been 
pioneers in introducing the wet-rice cultivation 
of the delta plains into the stubborn soil of the 
hills", via sophisticated terracing techniques 
(p. 85). 

The Mru of NW Arakan (ch vi) —not to be 
confused with the Maru of the ‘Burmish’ 
group—have also absorbed many non-TB ele- 
ments into their language, to the point where 
they now show hesitation with respect to the 
ordering of verb and object, so that both tsa’ 
hom? (eat + rice?) and ham? tsa‘ (‘ rice + eat") 
are acceptable (p. 94). 

The Sak-Kadu languages, once spread over 
the whole of Northern Burma, perhaps from 
Manipur to North Yunnan (ch. iv), remain one 
of the most poorly-documented TB groups. 
Relatively well known are the dozens of Chin 
(Written Burmese KAyay) languages, spoken by 
TB people who followed the Sak as invaders of 
Burma from the north-west (ch vir) Luce stres- 
ses the special relationship of amity between the 
Chins and the early Burmans, and etymologizes 
their name as deriving from Old Bs. khyág 
“mates; comrades’ (p. 80). 

Ironically, the most successful TB people of 
Burma in the pre-Pagán period have now 
vanished from the face of the earth. The Pyu or 
Tircul are mentioned in Chinese sources from 
the fourth century A D In 638 they established a 
capital at Shri Kshetra (srt ksetra), near modern 
Prome, the ‘first great Buddhist capital of 
Burma’. Perhaps because of Karen pressure 
(p 51), by the end of the eighth century the Pyu 
capital was moved further north, to Halm [WB 
hanlay|. Two appearances of Tircul musicians 
in China are recorded in 800 and 801-2, the 
latter at the Tang court in Chang-an. Thereafter 
they gradually fade from the historical record, 
conquered and absorbed by the Nanchao king- 
dom of Yunnan, the Mranma (Burmans), and 
ultimately, the Mongols and Shans The Pyu 
were obviously dear to Luce's heart (he devotes 
two chapters to them, chs.v and vi), both 
because of their magnificent artistic achieve- 
ments (see esp. plates 4—63), and the challenge 
posed by their sparse inscriptional legacy writ- 
ten 1n a still partially undeciphered script that 
indicated tonal distinctions accurately. In fact, 
the Pyu kingdom ought to occupy in the roman- 
tic imagination of Tibeto-Burmanists a place 
similar to the vanished realm of the Xixia (or 
Tangut), a once-mighty empire on the north- 
west frontier of China that flourished from 990 
to 1294, when ıt too perished at the hands of the 
Mongols under Genghis Khan (Unlike the Pyu, 
however, the Xixia left a vast literature in a 
monumentally complex logographic script arti- 
ficially invented in the eleventh century.) 

The stage was then set for the arrival of the 
Mranma, or ethnic Burmans (ch. 1x), who began 
pushing down from Yunnan ın the ninth cen- 
tury, responding to the southward pressure of 
the aggressive Nanchao kingdom (which prob- 
ably comprised both Loloish and Tai popula- 
tions) Finally, the Mranma made the momen- 
tous choice of * descending to the hot malarious 
plams of Central Burma, where Nanchao 
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armies, used to the cold plateaux of Yunnan, 
durst not follow them except on a cold-weather 
raid’ (p 103) This decision was ultimately to 
make the Burmans the most populous and 
successful of all TB groups (Luce contrasts the 
Mranma success in almost Darwinian terms to 
the tiny (pop. 61,000) but closely related Danu 
group who still live on the western edge of the 
Shan plateau, calling them ‘ living specimens of 
the Proto-Burmans who dared not take the 
plunge down to the plains °. Every five days they 
venture to a bazaar, but after the midday meal 
they insist on hurrying back to their Kinle 
plateau ‘where they can sleep safe from the 
malaria mosquito’ (p 105). 

Since Luce is chiefly concerned with early 
Burma, he has relatively little to say about the 
Shan, the Tai group that 1s now dominant in 
North-East Burma (and in fact virtually beyond 
the effective control of the central Burmese 
government) After ‘suffering terribly at the 
hands of the Mongols’ (p 43), the Shan leapt in 
to take advantage of the fal! of Pagan in the late 
thirteenth century, and quickly overran the 
whole north of Burma. (With similar vigour, 
dynamic Tai peoples were also taking over Siam 
and Laos from their indigenous MK 
inhabitants, and were ultimately to conquer 
Assam as well.) 

Of special interest 1s the etymological 1nfor- 
mation Luce provides about the names of 
peoples, languages, and places (or im plain 
English, — ethnonyms,  glossonyms, and 
chthononyms) the Sanskritized name of the 
Thai town of Lopburi derives from Lavapura, 
ultimately from the name of the Northern MK. 
Lawa people, the old Chinese name for the 
Burmans, ‘ Mang ’ or ‘ Man’, is perhaps derived 
from Bs máy, the title they gave their chieftains 
(cognate to the 2nd syllable of Lahu j3-mi3 
*chief?), the Maru autonym, Lawng-waw, 
means ' river-men' (cognate to Lahu J5 ‘ river’ 
and Jingpho wd ‘person’); the Bodo-Garo 
(Barish) ethnonym Dimasa ıs actually a 
* potamonym ’, meaning literally ‘ children (-sa) 
of the great (-ma-) river (di-' 1e. the 
Brahmaputra, the Chindwin River is histori- 
cally associated with the Chin peoples, and its 
name in Old Burmese, Khyág-twáyg, means 
literally ‘hole of the Chins’ (p 77). [I would 
respectfully take issue with Luce’s translation 
here While twáy does indeed mean ‘hole’, in 
combination with the morpheme ‘water’ it 
means ‘source, wellspring’ (WB re-tway, Lahu 
gi-tá). If relations with the Chins were indeed so 
good, why not give the potamonym a nicer ring, 
‘ Wellspring of the Chins "] Luce ventures no 
guess as to the origin of the name Tircul, 
supposedly the Pyu autonym Since Pyu is 
thought already to have been ' in an advanced 
state of (phonological) decay’, like Eastern 
Loloish rather than Old Burmese (p. 63), the 
presence of a final lateral (quite alien to 
Loloish!) 1s a problem., 

Although the main emphasis of vol 1 is 
ethno-historical, it is studded with acute linguis- 
tic’ observations as well An appreciative 
account 1s given (pp.62-5) of the initial 
decipherment of Pyu in 1911 by Charles Otto 
Blagden, a ‘pioneer of genius’ and Luce’s 
teacher, who accurately observed that the 
language was ‘not strictly monosyllabic, but 
largely so’, including what we would now call 
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* sesquisyllabic' words beginning with a ‘ minor 
syllable’, e.g. tpū ‘twenty’, ida ‘water’, phvü 
‘day’ (cf Lahu mü) We learn that Old 
Burmese medial -l- tended to develop into later 
Wntten Burmese (WB) -y- after velars, but into 
-r- after labials (p. 106), e.g. OB klok > WB 
kyok ‘ stone’, OB phlu > WB phru ‘ white’, an 
observation which Benedict (Smo-Tibetan: a 
conspectus [STC], 1972, 41) stops short of mak- 
ing. The internal diversification of the Chin 
group of languages is illustrated by their incon- 
sistent treatment of final consonants. Some 
have relatively many, ‘ but such wealth of final 
consonants 1s precarious. It needs, I expect, to 
be supported by a written alphabet, taught in 
schools’ (p 83) Indeed, some Chin languages 
like Mara (Lakher) have lost any trace of final 
consonants, even glottal stop, while the closely 
related Mizo (Lushai) retains even such luxuries 
as final -r and -l. Whether this 1s because the 
Lushai are a large, prestigious, and relatively 
hterate people 1t would be interesting to con- 
firm. Luce has an engaging way of casually 
giving us key preces of information, almost as 
asides, eg ‘There is, or was, a tendency in 
Burmese to add a nasal at times (perhaps for 
euphony) to a final back vowel’ (p. 95). Since a 
similar tendency has been noted for the Hkauri 
dialect of Jingpho (Hanson, 1906; e.g. gimrá(y) 
* horse', masa(y) ' person"), we may well have 


underestimated the Importance of this 
phenomenon in TB word-families. 
Luce paid special attention to tonal 


phenomena in his field-work, and speaks with 
authonty on the subject He is sensitive to the 
subtle differences in functional load that tonal 
distinctions carry in the various branches of TB 
‘In these old Western languages [of the Sak 
group], tonal differences seem to be less 
absolute than they are in Eastern ones Basic 
tones are often modified by phrase- or sentence- 
intonation. And final glottal stops are likely to 
come 1n, especially as verbal inflections, cutting 
across the tonal pattern’ (p.44) For the Chin 
family, where tonal distinctions play a much 
more important role (‘It is the tones, or rather 
the Tone-pattern, which binds all these diverse 
dialects together, from north to south, and from 
east to west’, pp.82~3), Luce offers what 
amounts to a full-blown reconstruction of the 
Proto-Chin tone system (p. 83), anticipating the 
work of Wedert (Tibeto-Burman tonology, 
1987). He uses tonal criteria to establish genetic 
relationships, observing that Khumi shows the 
CES Chin tone-patterns, but Mru does not 
(p. 93). 

The language charts in vol. u are a treasure- 
trove of data, for Austroasiatic (charts A-D) 
and especially for Sino-Tibetan (charts E-Z). 
On the Tibeto-Burman side there are word-lists 
for nearly all branches of the family represented 
in Burma—Karenic (charts E-J), Sak (charts 
K-L) Chin (charts N-P), Mru and Khumi 
(charts Q-R), and Lolo-Burmese (charts S-V) 
These sets of forms are always subdivided 
according to their ‘Tone pattern’, and are 
freguentiy arranged by semantic category as 
Wei. 

The Karen data is presented from several 
angles, in keeping with its ambiguous genetic 
position : in terms of contact with ‘ Austric’ 
(Austroasiatic and Austronesian: chart E), its 
relationship with other TB languages (F-H), 
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and its own dialectal diversification (I-J) In 
general the tonal categories of Karenic cor- 
respond fairly well to those of Lolo-Burmese, 
though there are a number of exceptions, and 
the correlation is only ‘statistically valid’ 
(Benedict, 1972, 152). It will be particularly 
interesting to determine whether the Karen 
tonal split in proto-stopped syllables can be 
related to similar-looking but apparently 
independent splits in Loloish, Jingpho, and 
Burmish-Nax1 (Matisoff, 1972, 1974, 1987) 

The data on the Sak group (including forms 
from Bawtala Sak, Dodem Sak, Ganan, Kadu, 
Andro, Sengmai, Chairel and Taman) provides 
nch new grist for the comparativist’s mill 
(including new tonal data for the first four of 
these languages). Over 140 forms are supplied 
for no fewer than 17 Chin languages and 
dialects, all of them with tones accurately trans- 
cribed, and several of them (e.g. T'an-p'um, T'a- 
?9a, and Womatu) recorded by Luce for the first 
time. The hundreds of well-recorded Mru forms 
offered m charts Q and R represent the largest 
corpus of material yet available on this import- 
ant and hard-to-classıfy language The wealth 
of data here, organized by semantic category, 
makes it easy to spot Mruish patterns of prefix- 
ation, especially a hitherto unnoticed dental 
animal prefix, tă- (undoubtedly derived from 
*sa- < *sya ‘animal’, see STC, 106, e.g. td!pur! 
‘frog’ täku! ‘dog’, etc. The Lolo-Burmese 
charts are especially valuable for the Burmish 
branch, with important new corpora of data on 
Hpun, Danu, Taung-yo, Lashi, Atsi, and Maru. 
The last three charts concentrate on the three 
principal literary languages of Sino-Tibetan 
(Chinese, Tibetan and Burmese), making hun- 
dreds of implicit comparisons that include a 
high proportion of true cognates Much of this 
material corresponds to that presented in Luce 
1981 (see above). 

As in that earlier posthumous work, nowhere 
does Luce venture to reconstruct proto-forms 
(except for proto-tone classes), or even to ident- 
ify the forms he assembles as being cognate, 
though usually that claim seems to be made 
implicitly (and with ample justification) He is 
content to let the data speak for itself 

One of the most valuable aspects of Phases 1s 
its ‘areal’ approach—the recognition that 
whatever the original genetic affiliations of 
South-East Asian languages, there has been 
massive borrowing and homogenization of 
structure among all the language famulies of the 
region. Some languages, notably Karen and 
Mru, are so internally inconsistent that they 
look like * Mischsprachen’, with strong non-TB 
elements With his long experience of residence 
in South-East Asia, Luce was in a position to 
offer sensible and down-to-earth sociolinguistic 
explanations for this syncretism, eg. ‘Some 
Mru numerals are strange, and certainly mixed, 
the sort of thing that could only happen when 
remote hillmen visit bazaars run by a vanety of 
plainsmen ' (pp. 92-3). Luce seems to take for 
granted a close contact relationship between 
Austronesian and Austroasiatic, though it 1s not 
clear whether he believed in an actual genetic 
relationship between these two ‘Austric’ 
stocks. About the wider genetic affiliations of 
Tai, Luce 1s totally silent (thereby demonstrat- 
ing once again his great wisdom). 

Luce is expert at identifying contact-vocabu- 
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lary, Wanderworter that hop from language to 
language across genetic boundaries, e g. Malay 
tapai, Old Mon batay, Sgaw Karen pedt! ‘ rab- 
bit’ (chart E, to these we may add Lahu patáy, 
Jingpho prüngtát, Thai kratday, etc). 

Although in the early period TB was usually 
on the receiving end of loans from MK. (see 
chart E [Austric loans mto Karen], and the 
discussion of Austric loans into Khumi, 1, 93- 
4], Luce also recognizes the opposite possi- 
bility, eg Old Mon thar ‘gold’ might have 
been a loan from Pyu tha, since gold was then 
being mined and washed in the far north of 
Burma (p. 64). It was especially in the north, 
closer to the TB centre of gravity and further 
from the MK one, that TB might acquire a 
dominant position The Northern Mon-Khmer 
word for ‘hundred’ (NMK *porya?) 1s a loan 
from TB (PTB *b-r-gya) Recent research (Dif- 
floth, Svantesson) has shown how several 
Palaung-Wa and Khmuic languages have 
acquired tonal systems, apparently under TB 
influence. 

With so much already in this book, ıt seems 
almost ungrateful to wish there were more Yet 
because of Luce’s onentation toward the pre- 
Pagan period, he completely omits the Jinghpo 
(Kachin) language from consideration, even 
though it 1s one of the best-documented langu- 
ages of the TB family, and the chief language of 
Kachm State ın northernmost Burma. 
Similarly, those other johnny-come-latelies, the 
Tai, receive scant mention until ch. ix, where 
there is an interesting though brief discussion of 
the mutual influence of Burmese and Shan 
(° There are plenty of Burmese words in modern 
Shan, and plenty of Shan words in modern 
Burmese. Note especially the [Written Burmese] 
words ending 1n -uik and -uiy ") 

Luce occasionally expresses himself in a way 
which sounds quaint to my ears (‘When Old 
Mon became a literary language and developed 
a grammar. .’, p 8; ‘This purer Lolo physical 
type seems different from the Chinese: it 1s often 
tall, fair, and almost Caucasian in feature’, 
p 103), though sometimes this is surely inten- 
tional, and in fact charming (° Nouns in most of 
these languages are moribund, though 
sometimes, as in Burmese, the possessive case 
has still a life of its own’, p. 84). As for most 
great linguists, languages were living, breathing 
things to Luce 

I hesitate to suggest an error m transcription, 
though I had thought the OB word for ‘ lac, lac- 
insect’ was k’rip, and not k'rit (vol r 21, 23) 

The physical attractiveness of these two 
volumes deserves special praise Misprints are at 
a minimum, and trivial (e.g the OB name for 
the Sgaw Karen appears 3 times as Cakrow 
instead of Cakraw, p.26, H 9-10) A major 
annoyance is the fact that the language charts in 
vol.1 are unpaginated, even though page num- 
bers are given for them in the Tables of Con- 
tents of both volumes. One final quibble is that 
some pages of the Charts are printed crossways 
on the page while others are vertical, with the 
orientation sometimes changing (even more 
than once) within a single chart. 

Luce’s love for Burma’s peoples, languages, 
and cultures shines forth from the pages of this 
book: ‘ The Sgaw [Karen], who are the master 
singers 1n Burma, can still combine initial labial 
with deep guttural or uvular consonants, which 
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lend their voice its range and solemn grandeur 
Such clusters usually collapse in Pwo—and 
sometimes, alas, even in Sgaw’, pp. 27-8; ‘ The 
Karens are an ancient, moral, civilized, and 
sophisticated people’, p. 39; ‘ We still know but 
little of this extraordinary people [Pyu] .. these 
brilhant artists °, p. 54. Luce is unfailingly 
generous in his praise for the work of others 
(eg  Haudricourt [p 29], Blagden [p.62], 
Henderson [p 84], Shafer [p.91], but modest 
and self-deprecating about his own vast erudi- 
tion and contributions to many fields of 
scholarship. 

All m all this book is a most fitting memorial 
i G H. Luce, both as a scholar and as a human 

emng 


JAMES A. MATISOFF 


[RopaTi Simona, Rosin Hooper and 
others]: Tokelau dictionary. 1, 503 
pp. Apia, Western Samoa: Office of 
Tokelau Affairs, 1986. $37.50. 


In the Third World the best safeguard against 
the threat of cultural colonization often seems 
to be a strong attachment to the vernacular, 
especially in religion and education This 1s even 
more the case if the metropolitan colonists are 
aided by the big brothers next-door, and the 
latter share a similar culture and speak a 
closely-related language 

In the South Pacific, both Tuvalu (with about 
10,000 inhabitants) and the Tokelau Islands 
(three atolls with an even smaller population) 
are cases in point A century or more ago the 
churches arrived, equipped with the Bible in 
Samoan and supported by Samoan mission- 
aries The gospel was accepted but not the 
culture of its local propagators Their language 
was tolerated as a pis aller, but now both 
countries are making strenuous efforts to give 
ther own vernacular pride of place in the 
churches and imcreasing recognition m the 
schools alongside English. It ts in this context 
that the appearance of the present work must be 
seen. 

It is the result of a combined effort between 
Robin Hooper, a New Zealand academic lingu- 
ist, who has contributed a 50-page outline of 
Tokelau grammar, and Ropati Simona, a 
Tokelau teacher and headmaster seconded to 
the University of Auckland for many years to 
work as a linguistic 1nformant and dictionary 
maker. The project had the benefit of special 
support groups in all three atolls, where it 
rapidly gained the prestige of a national under- 
taking, as well as the backing of the New 
Zealand Government and the United Nations 
Development Programme. 

One can but welcome the result, which 1s an 
important contribution to our knowledge of a 
hitherto little-known language With character- 
istic Polynesian modesty the authors seem not 
to have wanted their names to appear on the 
title page, where they surely deserved to be 

The introduction underlines the considerable 
influence of Samoan on the Tokelau language, 
not only through the churches but also owing to 
the fact that, having made a few phonetic 
adjustments, Tokelauans could understand it 
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relatively easily and use it as a lingua franca in 
their frequent contacts with Samoa. 

As the note on p. xi states, the grammatical 
outline sets out not only to provide accurate 
linguistic information for the specialist but also 
to be of help to the general reader In the main, 
one would have liked a little more specific 
information about the ‘long vowels’, a prob- 
lematic area of Oceanic languages. In particu- 
lar, 1t 1s not sufficient to state (p xui) that ‘If 
therei1s a long vowel, it receives the main stress’ 
How then does one distinguish between manu 
‘animal, bird’ from manu ‘surface (from 
water)’ (p. 218) or tane ‘skin condition’ from 
täne ‘male, man’ (p. 372) since all four have a 
main stress? In the case of the equivalent 
Samoan words, at any rate, it seems to be the 
case that two adjacent and identical vowels 
should be treated as distinct syllables, on the 
ground that it is the second one which takes 
the stress which is perceived as a slight ‘ pulse 
of rearticulation’ (1e. ta + á + ne). That 1s 
to say, a long vowel (phonetically speaking) 
is heard with a rising tone. Since it is only 
the final segment of the vowel which 1s promi- 
nent, it can be argued that (phonologically 
speaking) two separate syllables must be 
recognized. 

Turning now to the Dictionary, it 15 interest- 
ing to note how soon, having received the 
mystery of the written word from European and 
Samoan missionaries, a century and more ago, 
the beneficiaries treat 1ts conventions not only 
as Holy Wnt, but as part of the national 
heritage, of their sacred trust from the 
ancestors Woe betide anyone who dares alter 
one jot of the alphabet as it was handed down, 
even if the original intention was the pragmatic 
one of teaching ilhterate adults to read and 
write as quickly as possible 

In thus case 'The Tokelauan alphabet 
given m the order m which it is written ' lists all 
five vowels first, then the consonants in 
‘alphabetical’ order, save only for A, which 1s 
listed after p and before t, for an unstated but 
perhaps phonological reason, since A is the 
equivalent 1n Tokelauan of Samoan s. 

How sacrosanct is the alphabetical order, one 
mught well ask, and does it really matter what 
any nation does to its ‘ orthodox’ sequence? In 
the West at any rate we have had little com- 
punction about changing the alphabet to the 
‘qwerty’ order of keyboards m the interest of 
time and motion, so why should the Tokelauans 
not place their A in a different place? At least fau 
1s listed before fafa for instance, so there 1s 
consistency. 

The only method of listing one could ques- 
tion, however, is the listing of inflections, 
derivatives and compounds Uh for instance 
Center’) appears on p 45, but ulufia 
(entered ’) 1s on p. 46 as a separate entry. Note 
also the following sequence (p. 47): Umu! ‘Sp 
of fish’. Umu * Cooking house’. Umufatu ‘ Sp. 
of fish’, Umukuka ‘ Kitchen’ Umutea ‘Sp. of 
fish It might have been more economical of 
space to have had two main entnes, with com- 
pounds ın bold type in the same paragraph. 

In the last resort, however, these are matters 
of choice and preference and are best left to the 
discretion of the dictionary maker ‘ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn’. 
The University of Auckland and the Office of 
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Tokelau Affairs, as well as the two main authors 
and their assistants should be congratulated on 
the appearance of this volume. 


G. B. MILNER 


KErrH FOULCHER: Social commitment 
in literature and the arts: the 
Indonesian ‘Institute of People’s 
Culture’ 1950-65. [vi], 234 pp. 
Clayton, Victoria: Centre of 
Southeast Asian Studies, Monash 
University, 1986. A$8. 


Lembaga Kebudayaan Rakyat, the Institute 
of People's Culture, generally known as Lekra, 
was the most Important cultural organization of 
the Indonesian political Left prior to the events 
of 1965. We know that these events led to a total 
ban on all leftist organizations and the persecu- 
tion, murder, execution or imprisonment of all 
those known to be or suspected of being associ- 
ated with it. Although the last of those 
imprisoned, but not tried, was released 1n the 
late 1970s, all those rightly or wrongly branded 
In 1965 remain ostracized even today, while the 
ban on left-wing organizations rs rigorously 
maintained. It is a moot pomt how the broad 
Left would have reacted if the PKI and not its 
opponents had gained the upper hand in 1965. 
It 1s worth remembering, however, that in 
Indonesian popular opinion the Left remains 
identified with the imtiation of two violent 
uprisings which resulted m considerable blood- 
shed, one m colonial days and the other against 
the nghtfully-appointed government of the 
newly-independent republic which, at the time, 
was still struggling against the Dutch. 

The activities of Lekra and its members are 
rarely discussed in Indonesia today, neverthe- 
less, while there 1s openly voiced regret that 
contemporary Indonesian youth 1s prevented 
from reading important contributions to 
Indonesian literature of the late 1940s and early 
1950s, whose publication and sale are banned 
on account of their authors’ later political affili- 
ations, only a few grieve over the demise of 
Lekra as an organization, and all that it stood 
for prior to its dissolution Yet it 1s probably 
fair to say that on humanitanan grounds there 
1s sympathy, practical support and compassion 
among non-Marxist fellow artists and mtellec- 
tuals for those thus stigmatized. 

Lekra, nominally an independent organiza- 
tion, was ideologically associated with the 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), and its 
growing political influence and importance (and 
eventual fall) are closely linked with the fate of 
the PKI. Several campaigns 1n the early 1960s 
against individual artists and intellectuals were 
conducted through the Communist-controlled 
mass media and led not merely to the harass- 
ment of those who did not support the cause but 
also to their dismissal from work by the authori- 
ties. These campaigns clearly originated in 
Lekra and, in some cases, can be shown to be 
linked with the name of Pramoedya Ananta 
Toer who, during the 1950s, was one of the most 
articulate and unrelenting members of the 
organization. 

Little scholarly work has been published on 
Lekra and its cultural activities When it was at 
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its height, Lekra was described in passing by 
outside observers (not on the Left) as a power- 
ful political organization with few or no artistic 
credentials to match this power There has so 
far been only one, unsympathetic, account 
charting the organization’s history, published 
soon after the events of 1965 Now, however, 
Dr Foulcher has attempted in the work under 
review to redress the balance and return Lekra 
and its ideological heritage to what he sees as its 
rightful place in Indonesian social, intellectual, 
and artistic history, denied to it by the con- 
spiracy of its opponents Foulcher writes in his 
Preface: ° My main focus in the study is creative 
literature and the discourse about literature 
within LEKRA, either as the official voice of the 
organization, or as the work of individuals 
associated 1n varying degrees with its policies 
and activities. An anthology of examples of this 
literature, ın the original Indonesian and in 
English translation, 1s incorporated into the 
text’ 

Foulcher’s welcome study 1s openly partisan 
and there is little point in arguing with him on 
the details of his interpretation with which I 
disagree, or on the tone of his study I shall, 
therefore, restrict myself to some equally 
partisan, general comments. 

First, 1t seems to me that in trying to do 
justice to Lekra’s achievements and importance, 
Foulcher 1s less than fair to those students and 
other practitioners of Indonesian literature who 
do not share his views or those of Lekra. In 
order to stress Lekra’s social commitment and 
historical aims, those of its opponents are belit- 
tled or denied. Foulcher has allowed himself to 
be misled by a once fashionable view that 
originated with Lekra, and in fact is still 
popularly held, even by some less informed 
opponents of the organization. namely, that 
there was at some time a literary tradition in 
Indonesia which upheld the principle of /'art 
pour l'art at the expense of any other considera- 
tion What, In my view, marks Indonesian 
literature from its earliest days is the social 
commitment of its authors. Where Lekra and its 
opponents differ is less 1n their assessment of the 
important (political) role of literature in society 
as such and its duty to educate and change, and 
more in their assessment of the importance and 
relevance of artistic criteria in the creative pro- 
cess, and of the political direction(s) this 
literature should take 

In Indonesia, literature has always been and 
still 1s political, critical and committed, 
although perhaps not always in the explicit 
ways wished for by political activists of all 
shades. Criticism and commitment are evident 
to any observer of the government’s posture 
with regard to censorship and to the publishing 
media, and equally apparent to anyone reading 
between the lines of past and present literature. 
What even the least of Lekra’s political 
opponents took exception to, however, was the 
blatant politicization and indoctrination which 
subordinated artistic freedom and freedom of 
thought to the political tyranny of a single 
ideology The basic social commitment, then as 
now, of Indonesian writers of all political per- 
suasions, incidentally, finds implicit recognition 
even in Foulcher’s own ideological critique of 
the early Lekra which, except in the one point of 
the dominance of politics over the arts, accord- 
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ing to Foulcher, shared the concerns of its 
presumed opponents and also shared their 
language. 

Foulcher's effort to portray the members of 
Lekra as minor cogs who had little to do with 
the actual fate of their ideological opponents 1n 
the power struggle of the day is unconvincing, 
and not only conflicts with his own definition of 
the political nature of the struggle, but also 
1gnores the force of the historical and social 
processes of the time. On the other hand, he 
credits Lekra’s artistic and Intellectual 
opponents with more political clout than they 
ever actually had, let alone were allowed to 
have, when he suggests that, after 1965, there 
was a concerted and deliberate effort by non- 
Marxists artists and intellectuals to deprive art- 
ists of the Left of their achievements and to 
deny them their rights 

This same tendency to give more credit where 
less might have been sufficient can also be 
observed in two other instances, which 
demonstrate the a priori ideological and 
theoretical approach of this study: first, H B 
Jassin of Indonesia and A. Teeuw of the Nether- 
lands are credited with the creation of the 
Teeuw-Jassin ‘school’ of literary theory and 
criticism which has assumed the mantle of 
orthodoxy and banished any other approach to 
Indonesian literature as illegitimate While I 
would not wish to belittle the considerable 
influence both men have (had) on the way 
Indonesian literature is studied, since even 
much of the criticism of the Left did then (inside 
Indonesia) and does now (outside Indonesia) 
dwell on much the same themes and issues first 
raised by these ‘liberal humanists’, Foulcher’s 
proclamation of the Teeuw-Jassin school does 
an injustice to the independent work and spirit 
of the two scholars concerned, who approach 
the study, preservation, and propagation of 
Indonesian literature from completely different 
directions and in different ways There is only 
one major exception to this dependency of the 
Left on the research and criticism produced by 
non-Marxist scholars, ie. the contribution to 
our knowledge of the evolution of Indonesian 
literature made by Pramoedya Ananta Toer 
before 1965 in his pioneering research on some 
of the pre-Balai Pustaka literature But even in 
this study and the way it is interpreted, we can 
see the force of 1deological prescripts which, on 
the Marxist side, demanded belief 1n the theory 
of the suppression of the people's literature by 
the dictate of the colonial powers and its 
bourgeois Indonesian associates and, on the 
opposing side, asked for an automatic rejection 
of that theory. This has of course prevented 
critics of all persuasions from realizing the 
validity of some of Pramoedya Ananta Toer’s 
arguments and studying the connexion of this 
type of literary expression with the further 
development of literature in parallel with Balai 
Pustaka and Poedjangga Baroe and published 
through the media, i e. the much maligned and 
little studied roman picisan, the Medan novel, 
and the sastra pop of more recent days. Indeed, 
even Pramoedya Ananta  Toers famous: 
tetralogy, which is hailed by all those interested 
in Indonesian literature as a great achievement, 
can be linked to these developments. 

Further to the conspiracy theory of the 
Teeuw-Jassin school, 1t 1s relevant to note the 
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regularity with which serious students of 
Indonesian literature writing and publishing in 
Indonesia today refer to the only published 
attempt at a Marxist history of that literature, 
by Bakn Siregar, of which the first volume 
appeared shortly before the banishment of all 
leftist expression, and the second was, regret- 
tably, never published. Moreover, the con- 
spiracy theory also ignores those other 
Indonesian writers and critics who, working 
independently, are nevertheless part of the 
cultural scene, but are rarely or never referred to 
by either Jassin or Teeuw, and who, because 
they seem to lack the clear ‘right’ or ‘left’ 
credentials, are equally overlooked by the Left. 

The second instance of Foulcher's a priori 
approach is the mirror 1mage of the first. In his 
portrayal, Lekra itself is ultimately seen more as 
the organization it should have been in the 
Marxist sense rather than actually was 1n the 
Indonesian context By pursuing his other, 
wider, theoretical interest in the ‘relationship 
between social and political commitment and 
creative production in literature and the arts’, 
Foulcher attributes to the members of Lekra an 
intellectual coherence and ideological substance 
which it is doubtful they ever possessed. Foul- 
cher’s theoretical interest 1n ideological and 
artistic excellence is evident from his short, 
rather selective, anthology, which illustrates the 
exception and not the rule and which, 
qualitatively and aesthetically, 1s a far cry from 
the utilitarian, polemical and opportunist kind 
of literature which was the mainstay of Lekra. 

Informative and welcome as the book 1s for 
the aims Foulcher sets himself, it is not yet the 
* definitive? study of Lekra, nor is it a satisfac- 
tory source of reference. Just as the anthology 
does not offer a fully representative selection of 
Lekra texts and relates exclusively to a narrow 
discussion, the bibliography of primary and 
secondary Indonesian sources 1s limited to a 
documentation of this discussion. If anthology 
and bibliography are any indicator of the 
amount of creative and other (Lekra-)literature 
in Indonesian of the period which was not 
available to Foulcher, we can only hope that 
research into the literary work of Lekra will 
continue. Perhaps we shall all then be able to 
form a fuller picture of the Institute of People's 
Culture, based not so much on the persuasive 
powers of either tts champions or its detractors 
but on a fuller documentation and more exten- 
sive reading of the creative works produced by 
the members of Lekra themselves. 


E U. KRATZ 


G. W.J. Drewes and L.F. BRAKEL 
(ed.): The poems of Hamzah Fan- 
suri. Edited with an introduction, a 
translation and commentaries, 
accompanied by the Javanese 
translations of two of his prose 
works. (Bibliotheca Indonesica, 
KITLV, 26.) ix, 285 pp. Dordrecht, 
Holland and Cinnaminson, N.J.: 
Foris Publications, 1986. 

Hamzah Fansun is known as one of the 

earliest Malay Muslim mystical poets; he was a 
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native of Barus, a port on the west cozst of 
North Sumatra, and may have lived in thelatter 
part of the sixteenth century, the p-esent 
authors would give about A.D. 1590 as thr date 
of his death. 

As Professor Drewes points out in th= pre- 
face, the first requirement that they conceived 
was the publication of a new editicn of 
Hamzah's poems, ‘ to replace Doorenbos” poor 
edition of 1933’ In meeting this requirement 
they took the opportunity to exclude a number 
of poems previously attributed to Hamzaa. 

The initiative for preparing a new edition of 
the poems of Hamzah Fansuri was taken by 
Lode Brakel When the two met at a Col- 
loquium in London in 1979, Brakel irvited 
Drewes to cooperate on this formidable project, 
and in March 1981 the two scholars me: and 
discussed plans. Within three months, hovever, 
Brakel, who was only forty, had died, a victim 
of cancer Drewes undertook to complet the 
task on his own. 

In the first two chapters of this editioa the 
authors investigate the authenticity o^ the 
poems attributed to Hamzah Fansun, and 
reject many of them, including * Sha‘ir Perahu °, 
‘ Bahr al-nisa’’ and the ' Sha'rr Dagang . We 
are left with 32 poems of accepted autho-ship. 
These are offered here in a new edition. and 
arranged 1n six groups. A synopsis of these 1s 
given 1n English (pp. 36-40). We are given tran- 
scriptions of the poems accompanied ty an 
English translation on the facing page, with 
textual notes. 

The poems are written m the syair form 
(rhyming a-a-a-a) and, indeed, they consatute 
the oldest known examples of that form, so that 
it has been argued that Hamzah was its ozgin- 
ator. The authors leave this question oper. 

* Hamzah clearly belongs to the categcry of 
poets and writers who are eulogized ratherthan 
read,’ 1s Drewes's incisive comment ‘ Han-zah’s 
poems make no easy reading’. he writes. ‘ for 
his phraseology, abundantly interspersed. with 
Arabic, 1s beyond the common man’. Ore has 
only to read a few verses to realize this for 
example: 


Erti ‘gab qawsayn aw adna’ 
Pertemuan dengan Tuhan yang a‘la 
Pada 'Ma kadhaba ’I-fu’ad mà ra'a' 
Tiada lagi lam “lla mà yara’ 

The authors’ translation: 


‘The meaning of “two bow-lengths cff or 
nearer” 

Is the meeting (of the servant) with the Lord 
most high 

The words “ The heart did not falsify wnat it 
saw ” 

Mean, “There was nothing but what it 
saw". 


Or 
Hadith ini dampada Nabi al-habib 
Qala: Kun ft '-dunyà ka-anna-ka ghar5 
Barangsiapa da’1m kepada dunya qari5 
Manakan dapat menjadi habib 
* And this is a tradition tracing back to the 
beloved Prophet 
“ He spoke. Be in this world as if you were a 
stranger " 
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How could anyone who 
attached to this world 
Be able to become one of God's beloved?’ 


The edition of such a text obviously requires a 
constderable range of scholarly skulls, not least 
expertise in Arabic and Islam, besides Malay 
Indeed, the erudition of both authors 1s impres- 
sive Drewes 1s of course well known, his career 
encompassing amongst many other things a 
period as Professor of Malay, and later as 
Professor of Arabic Language and Literature 
and Islamic Studies, at the University of Leiden. 
Professor Brakel, on the other hand, started off 
his student career in Leiden in Semitic langu- 
ages and only after his Candidaats examination 
switched to Indonesian studies After a spell at 
Monash University in Australia he was appoin- 
ted in 1979 to the Chair of Indonesian and 
Oceanic Languages in Hamburg, but held the 
post for only two years before he died. 

Chapter v 1s a thorough study of the Arabic 
element in Hamzah’s poems. It (1) discusses the 
Arabic vocabulary (includmg grammatical 
forms), (2) lists quotations and terms from the 
Qur'an alphabetically, (3) lists Arabic phrases 
alphabetically, and (4) gives an Arabic glossary; 
finally (5), there is a list of Qur'anic quotations 
following the order of the suras. 

In addition to this valuable chapter, entitled 
‘The Arabic element in Hamzah’s poems’, the 
editors devote one chapter to a consideration of 
earlier commentaries on the poems, and two 
chapters to editions of the Javanese translations 
of two prose works by Hamzah, the Shardb al- 
'áshigin and the Muntahi, together with a com- 
parison of these with the Malay texts Apart 
from this, they also draw from sources 1n Bugis 
and in Acehnese. Chapter vi also gives commen- 
tanes in Malay by Shamsuddin on four of 
Hamzah’s poems. 

The editors do not accept the contention of 
many scholars (notably of Syed Naguib al- 
Attas) that Hamzah was born in Shahr-1 Naw 
(i.e. Bangkok) 

The authors describe MS ‘A’, the Jakarta 
MS ML 83, as ° the best manuscript’, [of those 
used] but add that it is “ of unknown origin and 
date”. It admittedly bears no date, but from my 
examination of tt I would with some confidence 
date the paper on which it 1s written. to c. 
A D 1785, so there would be grounds for believ- 
ing that this copy was made just about two 
hundred years after Hamzah's death. MS ‘B’ 
bears an earlier date, corresponding to 
AD 1704, and inspection of the paper gives no 
reason to doubt this 

Text editions so accurate and so scholarly as 
this are invaluable to the study of traditional 
Malay literature; not least to the development 
of lexicography, which in this field has been 
somewhat neglected for the past half-century— 
here we have an abundance of Malay words 
with their context and translation, leaving for 
the lexicographer little more than a task of 
compilation. 

This book can be accepted as a scholarly tour 
de force, we are fortunate indeed to have had a 
scholar of the stature of Professor Drewes 
working so productively in our field for so long; 
Malauci who have his competence in the study 
of Islamic Malay literature are becoming few 
indeed, we can only regret that one of the small 
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number of scholars who would have been able 
to carry on the tradition was taken away so 
prematurely 


RUSSELL JONES 


MICHAEL PINCHES and SALIM LAKHA 
(ed): Wage labour and social 
change: the proletariat in Asia and 
the Pacific. (Monash paper on 
Southeast Asia, no. 16.) 1, 274 pp., 
13 plates. Clayton, Victoria: 
Monash University, Centre of 
Southeast Asian Studies, 1987. 


R.A. Cramp and R.H.W. REECE 
(ed.): Development in Sarawak: 
historical and contemporary perspec- 
tives. (Monash paper on Southeast 
Asia, no.17.) 190pp., 24 plates. 
Clayton, Victoria: Monash Univer- 
sity, Centre of Southeast Asian 
Studies, 1988. 


GLEN CHANDLER, NORMA SULLIVAN 
and JAN BRANSON (ed.) Develop- 
ment and displacement: women in 
Southeast Asia. (Monash paper on 
Southeast Asia no. 18.) iv, 136 pp. 
Clayton, Victoria: Monash Univer- 
sity, Centre of Southeast Asian 
Studies, 1988. 


These three edited volumes belong to a series 
of papers produced by the Centre of Southeast 
Asian Studies at Monash University All three 
books are derived from conferences/workshops 
held between 1983 and 1985, and as 1s so often 
the case with conference proceedings, the papers 
contained in the volumes are highly variable. 
This relates both to their quality and to their 
subject matter. 

The first, Wage labour and social change the 
proletariat ın Asta and the Pacific has, as the 
introduction informs the reader, emerged ‘ out 
of our own research interests and discussions 
over many years concerning the issues of social 
change, industrialization, labour relations and 
political conflict 1n third world societies’ (p. 1). 
With such broad terms of reference, it 1s 
perhaps scarcely surprising that the papers 
should be rather disparate. The editors do tdent- 
ify six ‘themes’ which, they feel, the papers 
have highlighted ranging across the subjects of 
gender, class consciousness and ethnicity, wage 
and non-wage labour, the international division 
of labour, worker action and organization, and 
state and capital However, 1t is quite obvious 
that these themes have been identified after the 
event, and the various chapters largely stand 
alone. Indeed, the second paper, by Michael 
Stevenson, concentrates on evidence from the 
Amencas rather than from Asia, and sits par- 
ticularly uneasily in the volume In terms of 
geographical dispersal, the papers range from 
Papua New Guinea, to the Philppines, 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore, and on to 
India, while both contemporary and historical 
analyses are also included. It is notable that five 
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of the ten core chapters are derived, 1t seems, 
from Ph.D. field-work. Individually the papers 
do have something to offer the reader—es- 
pecially if the 1nterests of the reader coincide 
with those of the author. Particularly interest- 
ing from this reviewer's point of view, and 
something which perhaps represents another 
* theme”, 1s the extent to which informal con- 
tacts are highlighted as being important in 
securing employment and understanding the 
patterns of economic activity. In general, the 
case studies, are well-written (although with 
rather too many production errors) and argued 
and specialists should find the papers of value 

The second of the books, Development in 
Sarawak. historical and contemporary perspec- 
tives, although it does have the geographical 
focus which the first volume lacks, is highly 
uneven in terms of quality. Chapters four and 
five, on economic development since 
mdependence and the role of resettlement in 
rural development respectively, are superficial, 
lacking in analysis and rather blinkered 1n their 
perspectives Both authors, Hamid Bugo and 
James Masing, equate ‘development’ with 
` modernization’ and argue that Sarawak's 
shifting cultivators need to be drawn more 
tightly into Malaysia’s social, political and 
economic fabric. Although there is certainly a 
case to be argued, these two assessments do 
little to further the cause. In contrast, Cramb's 
contribution, which analyses the com- 
mercialization of Iban agriculture, is balanced, 
interesting and well-researched and written. 
Used judiciously, the book should prove useful 
for anyone interested m Sarawak, the impact of 
development on tribal groups or, indeed, the 
problems of promoting development in the 
peripheral areas of Southeast Asia As Cramb 
and Dixon say in the introductory chapter, 
` Sarawak is in many respects a microcosm of 
the underdeveloped world’ (p. 1). 

The third and final book, Development and 
displacement: women in Southeast Asia, con- 
centrates, as the title suggests, on the impact of 
development on women in the region. The 
various chapters represent case studies from 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaysia and Thai- 
land and the ‘common thread uniting the con- 
tributions ... is that the position of Southeast 
Asian women is not improving through efforts 
to bring about development to their countries’ 
(p. i). A general problem with the book is the 
ume it has taken for the papers to be published. 
The workshop on which the book is based was 
held in 1983 and although some of the papers 
have clearly been revised since then, many of the 
statistics and references remain out-of-date In a 
volume stressing development and change, this 
shortcoming is important. Again, the papers are 
rather uneven. Particularly interesting is Kathy 
Robinson's contribution ‘What kind of 
freedom is cutting your hair?’, an analysis of 
women and development in the nickel mining 
town of Soroako, Sulawesi, and which 
represents a fascinating insight into the changes 
in women's lives. 

Overall. and in spite of their variability, the 
three volumes should prove useful to the spe- 
cialist. This is particularly true of the collection 
of papers on Sarawak However, the case study 
approach, and the difficulty of drawing 
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generalizations from the contributions, will 
make the books of less use and interest to the 
non-specialist. 


JONATHAN RIGG 


Lioyp G. REYNOLDS: Economic 
growth in the Third World, 1850- 
1980. (Economic Growth Center, 
Yale University.) xii, 469 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. £20 (paper £5.95). 


I should admit at the outset to a strong 
antipathy to the methodological and intellectual 
approach adopted by Professor Reynolds in this 
exploration of the stunningly complex subject 
of the pattern and causes of economic growth in 
the modern third world In the opinion of many, 
that antipathy might well constitute sufficient 
cause to disqualify me as a reviewer and indeed 
1n reading this book I frequently came close to 
abandoning my task on those grounds. But on 
reflection I came to recognize that a sharp 
difference in intellectual and methodological 
perspective could in fact be seen as an excellent 
qualification for a reviewer, particularly in those 
cases (as perhaps here) where a book may well 
be encouragingly reviewed elsewhere. and it 1s 
on that principle, with my position openly 
declared, that I proceed. 

In the last three decades or so, Reynolds 
observes in his opening pages, there has been an 
impressive expansion m the monograph 
literature on the modern economic history of 
individual countries in Africa, Asta and Latin 
America. The main object of the present study is 
to ‘review and digest [that] country material 
and to fit it into a systematic framework ' (p. 4). 
The analytical framework employed is a simple 
one It identifies three phases in the economic 
growth commonly experienced by Third World 
countries 1n the period from the middle of the 
nineteenth century: the first 1s a phase of exten- 
sive growth, a period in which population and 
output are growing at roughly the same rate, 
with no secular rise of per capita output; this 
phase 1s followed (in successful cases) by a 
turning point, a period of a decade or two in 
which the beginnings of a sustained rise in per 
capita output can be observed; finally there is 
the phase of intensive growth, a period of 
sustained rise in per capita output. Each 
country 1s located in this framework by the date 
at which it reached the turning point between 
extensive growth and intensive growth. Reynolds 
takes a sample of 41 demographically large- and 
medium-sized Third World countries and for 
each locates the turning pomt Thus for 
Malaysia it is 1850 (meaning the decade or two 
around 1850), Japan 1880, Ghana 1895, Korea 
1910, Venezuela 1925, India 1947, China 1949, 
Egypt 1952, Indonesia 1965. Certain countries 
(for example Bangladesh, Mozambique, Zatre) 
have yet to reach the turning pomt, 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, 
‘Overview’, presents at length the book’s 
analytical framework and introduces some 
fundamental questions: 


t How and why does a country's p capita 
income, previously stationary, embark on a 
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sustained uptrend? Can economic growth, 
once initiated, be counted on to continue 
indefinitely? As per capita income continues 
to rise, is there a standard pattern of change 
in the composition and distribution of out- 
put? Have growth patterns since World War 
Il differed significantly from those observed 
before World War II?’ (p. 4). 


The second and third parts contain brief 
(commonly around ten-page) analytical descrip- 
tions of the economic experience of 40 Third 
World countries: into the second part are col- 
lected those which reached the turning point 
between 1850 and 1950, into the third part those 
which reached 1t between 1950 and 1980 or who 
had yet to reach it. The fourth part first 
examines in some detail the economic 
experience of Third World countries in the 
period 1950-80, to confront the following ques- 
tions: 


* (I) Is recent performance related to the time 
at which a country entered on intensive 
growth? Do early starters have an advantage? 
(2) Is population a drag? Is the rate of 
increase in per capita income inversely related 
to the rate of population growth? (3) Are 
there other quantitative variables [for 
example, country size, initial income level in 
1950, export performance since 1950, the 
investment/GDP ratio and its rate of increase 
over time] that may help to ‘explain’, in a 
statistical sense, the intercountry variation in 
1950-80 growth rates?" (p 387). 


The fourth part ends with a consideration of 
the relationship between government and 
economic growth—the influence of political 
variables on growth rates [This is an appropri- 
ate point to note that parts | and 4 have been re- 
published in a separate volume: Economic 
growth m the third world: an mtroduction. 
(Economie Growth Center, Yale University.) 
viii, 149 pp New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1986.] 

I will concentrate my criticism on two points. 
First, I find it difficult to accept per capita 
Output as the sole measure of economic change 
in the modern Third World—as the instrument 
by which the economic experience of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America from the middle of the 
nineteenth century is to be revealed IF it is 
thought Instructive to identify turning points 
(and I have yet to be convinced that it is) then a 
much wider range of measures—which might 
include the proportion of the economically 
active population committed to agricultural 
production, the proportion of GDP derived 
from primary commodity exports, changes in 
agncuitural productivity (per acre and per 
head)—must be brought into account. The 
second point derives from the observation that 
Professor Reynolds does not hold to a con- 
sistent definition of mtensive growth. as noted 
above, it is formally defined as a sustained rise 
in per capita output but frequently (as in the 
first long quotation in this review) it 15 seen as a 
sustained rise in per capita income. In this 
context, output and income are not inter- 
changeable. Indeed (and this is the thrust of my 
comment), perhaps the most important charac- 
teristic of the economic experience of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America from around the mid 
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nineteenth century 1s precisely that the firmly 
sustained rises in per capita output then 
achieved left the mass of the indigenous popula- 
tions with, at best, only a marginal (or short- 
lived) improvement in per capita income: and it 
1s that divergence, I would argue, that should be 
the focus of an attempt to survey economic 
change in the modern Third World Why did 
the remarkably rapid expansion of per capita 
export production which occurred in Java in the 
century from c. 1830, to take just one prominent 
example, have only a marginal benefit (1f that) 
on the real per capita income of the Javanese? 
(It might be noted in passing that Professor 
Reynolds stumbles across this divergence when 
he seeks to justify bis location of the Indonesian 
turning point at 1965, a justification that 
includes an attempt to ‘ reconcile’ the apparent 
stagnation of living standards with the impress- 
ive figures for export-growth: if he had held to 
his formal definition of mtensive growth (the 
output definition), the turning point for Java is 
c. 1830, that for Sumatra perhaps four or five 
decades later) 

The exploration of that divergence has, in 
fact, been a principal focus of the research of 
economuc historians working on Asia, Africa 
and Latin America ın the last three decades. But 
Reynolds 1s too frequently dismissive of their 
concerns. Two examples will suffice. With 
respect to the prospect of changing socio- 
economic stratification experienced by Third 
World communities engaged ın rapid export 
expansion, he is content to note that ‘in general 
I avoid the issue of income distribution in this 
book' (p.156). With respect to the (widely 
influential) argument that rapid primary export 
expansion simply tied the economies of the 
Third World into an exploitative relationship 
with their industrial markets, a relationship that 
not only left the mass of their populations 
essentially impoverished but also diminished 
(perhaps extinguished) their potential to escape 
from primary dependence to sustained 
(industrial) advance, he can only note. ' The 
“ dependency" argument is heavily political 
and, I think, somewhat superficial. Any 
country, including Japan and the United States, 
is “dependent” m the sense that its export 
volume 1s responsive to fluctuations m the world 
economy ...' (p. 44). 

The heart of the problem here is that despite 
hus ambition, Reynolds has not digested the 
impressive range of monograph literature on 
the modern economic history of the non- 
European world (within and outside the 
dependency schools) which has appeared since 
c. 1960. (It must be noted that the bibliographic 
references for the section on Indonesia are Jan 
O. Broek, Economic development of the Nether- 
lands Indies, published in 1942; J. S. Furmvall, 
Netherlands India, which first appeared 1n 1939, 
and Clifford Geertz, Agricultural involution, 
which, although it made a considerable impact 
when it was published in 1963, has been severely 
criticized by economic historians of Indonesia 
writing in the 1970s and 1980s.) Reynolds is a 
prominent figure among development econo- 
musts (he was the founder and first director of 
the Economic Growth Center at Yale and is 
now Sterling Professor Emeritus of Economics 
at Yale University): it is a matter of regret that 
the recent labours of economic historians of the 
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Third World appear to have had so little Impact 
an perspective and approach in this vital 
eld. 


IAN BROWN 


GRAHAM CONNAH: African civiliza- 
tions: precolonial cities and states in 
tropical Africa: an archaeological 
perspective. xi, 259 pp. Cambridge, 
etc; Cambridge University Press, 
1987, £25, $44.50 (paper £7.95, 
$15.95). 


Graham Connah is the opposite of the Afri- 
can historian who relies increasingly upon 
archaeology, he is an African archaeologist who 
has turned to the history of the continent 1n the 
same way as Childe turned to the history of the 
Near East and Europe The comparison of 
African civilizations with Childe’s Dawn and 
What happened in history 1s all the more apt 
because Connah begins by rejecting both 
Childe’s definition of civilization and his 
attitude to Africa. After his previous essay in 
generalization, Three thousand years in Africa, 
in which he used his own findings to describe the 
longue durée of human occupation of the region 
of Lake Chad, he now broadens his horizon to 
the whole of tropical Africa, as a field for the 
investigation of the problems to which Childe 
addressed himself half a century ago. If his book 
differs from Childe's, it is not so much because 
of the inevitable differences of subject and 
approach, as because it is much more modest, 
faling short of the confident statement of the 
bold theory and the grand design, without ever 
losing sight of the hope of a general solution, a 
single set of common factors The search does 
not take very long—the number of pages comes 
as a surprise—but is correspondingly forthright, 
challenging all of us to re-examine our particu- 
lar region m the light of the whole. 

The hope springs from archaeology, the com- 
mon discipline that provides the comparable 
evidence that gives unity to the search Archaeo- 
logy it is, indeed, that gives the book its most 
basic appeal, and its most fundamental value. 
Between the discussion of ‘Concepts and ques- 
tions’ and the final examination of ‘ What are 
the common denominators?’ stretches a 
résumé, region by region, of the archaeological 
evidence for cities and states, classified under 
standard headings to respond to standard ques- 
trons: subsistence economy; technology; social 
system; population pressures; ideology; external 
trade, all following upon a description of 
geographical location and environmental fac- 
tors, and a discussion of the sources of informa- 
tion. The result is a beautiful and well- 
documented summary that not only undergrad- 
uate students, I suspect, will find invaluable. 
The only query for the reader is, are these the 
responses to the right questions, or to all the 
questions that should have been asked? 

The questions themselves have been framed 
in the light of the preliminary discussion, which 
begins with the problematic definition of 
civilization, passes (without acknowledging the 
derivation from civis) to that of the city, and 
thence to that of the state. The passage from city 
to state, and the question of its origin, 1s effected 
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through a consideration of the work of 
Jonathan Haas, The evolution of the prehistoric 
state, because, 1t seems, only Haas in particular 
has attempted to use archaeological evidence in 
a field dominated by other disciplines. For 
Connah, the archaeologist, this is clearly a 
recommendation, but it does mean that when in 
the next section he turns to Africa, untreated by 
the writers he has discussed, ‘ urbanization and 
state formation’ have been linked together 
without argument, despite the previous 
observation that for some, the two are ‘ virtually 
separate’. The literature on Africa itself is 
evidently inconclusive on this score, but Con- 
nah turns to Richard Hull, African cities and 
towns before the European conquest, which 
enumerates ‘ government’ and ` power’ among 
the prerequisites for their growth, and, having 
very fairly acknowledged the patchy nature of 
the archaeological evidence, proceeds to frame 
his enquiry accordingly: ‘when, how and why 
did cities and states emerge in tropical Africa?’ 

Here we may perhaps see the drawbacks of 
brevity and clarity, we encounter them once 
again at the end of the exercise Connah’s 
systematic interrogation of the evidence comes 
to systematic conclusions, Cities and states 
arose out of the original African exploitation of 
particularly favourable natural environments, 
whose inevitably restricted area and limited 
capacity eventually led to population pressures 
conducive to the unequal distribution of wealth, 
social stratification, and the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few, or a one Inter- 
regional trade was present from the very begin- 
ning, as a growing range of necessities and 
luxuries were mmported and exported to and 
from neighbouring societies with complemen- 
tary economies; ‘ external’ trade, from outside 
tropical Africa altogether, was important but 
essentially subsequent. The thesis is clear ‘it 
appears possible that the crucial common factor 
underlying the emergence of African ehtes was 
access to and control of land that was more 
highly productive than was usual . this “ pro- 
ductive land hypothesis ", as ıt might be called, 
does provide an originating element, within 
each locality, of the developments that we are 
seeking to understand. It also provides an 
hypothesis that is testable, as field research 
progresses ' (p 231). 

En passant, however, a number of reefs have 
just broken water. On p. 228 is the throwaway 
sentence: ‘Of course, the farmers and the 
pastoralists were often different groups of 
people, interacting upon one another; but from 
this very symbiosis came strength, just as weak- 
ness resulted from their periodic conflicts '—a 
whole subject unexplored. Again on p. 228 we 
find, à propos of population pressure, ' that one 
of the most persistent exports from the African 
continent was human beings. True, it was typi- 
cally one's neighbours who were enslaved not 
one's own people, but the overall pressure on 
limited resources was lessened.' This may make 
sense from the point of view of Connah’s thesis, 
even on a continent he admits was ' generally 
thinly populated’. But what of all the evidence, 
from various parts of Africa, that slaves were 
not so much exported as imported to augment 
the labour force and thus increase the level of 
agricultural production, very often for the bene- 
fit of the king? It may be that the time has come 
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to challenge the old proposition that in Africa, 
control of people was more important than 
control of land, but the contention should be 
faced. It is a contention with an tronic twist for 
Connah, when he refers, pp. 231-2, to the role 
of religion in state government; for ‘ masters of 
the earth’, associated with chthonic deities, 
have been habitually subordinate to ‘ masters of 
the people’, associated with sky gods, perhaps, 
or warlike animals. Could the answer be that 
the limitations of archaeological evidence 
impose critical limits on the results to be expec- 
ted from the most carefully designed archaeolo- 
gical research programme; or simply that Con- 
nah may have to think what else to look for? 
The argument seems to be reopened in the final 
paragraph, 1n which Connah queries his whole 
assumption ‘The question remains, however, 
as to whether one should mix up the develop- 
ment of cities and the formation of states, as has 
been done here.’ Yes, indeed; there is a great 
deal of evidence from West Africa—and from 
North—that cities could govern themselves 
without ‘a centralized and specialized institu- 
tion of government’ (p.9), even though one 
might be thrust upon them; and the examples 
Connah quotes in his defence are not very 
cogent But this ıs an important book, with an 
important point that should not be blunted It 
should certainly not be allowed to ‘lose the 
name of action’. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


MALCOLM GUTHRIE and JOHN F. CAR- 
RINGTON: Lingala: grammar and dic- 
tionary. ii, 238 pp. London: Baptist 
Missionary Society, 1988. 


This little volume has a rather tortuous 
history. It begins with W. Stapleton’s Sugges- 
tions for a grammar of Bangala (Bolobo, 1903) 
In 1931 a conference of the Congo Protestant 
Council gathered materials and ideas for a 
revision of Stapleton’s work, which was edited 
by the Rev Malcolm Guthrie, then a mission- 
ary m the area. This revision was published in 
1935 by the C.P.C. under the title Lingala 
grammar and dictionary. None of those involved 
seem to have had any linguistic training, and the 
result 1s confusing and of no great help either to 
the linguist or the language learner. 

In 1939, Malcolm Guthrie published Gram- 
maire et dictionnaire de lingala (La Librairie 
Evangélique au Congo, Léopoldville), which, 
despite its title, is much more than a translation 
of the 1935 book into French. Here we see the 
lucid and magisterial Guthrie that we know 
from The classification of the Bantu languages 
(London, 1940) and the monumental Compara- 
tive Bantu (London, 1967). Unlike the 1935 
grammar, the 1939 one is precise and coherent 
1n its descriptions of sounds and constructions, 
and includes a complete description of the tonal 
patterns. It is brief, but clear and perceptive 

The work under review 1s a revision of the 
Grammaire et dictionnaire, begun by Guthrie in 
1970, and finished by John Carrington after 
Guthnie’s death in 1973. It consists of a 74-page 
sketch of Lingala grammar, followed by a 103- 
page  English-Lingala vocabulary and a 
Lingala—English vocabulary of a mere 53 pages. 
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It is meant as a practical guide rather than a 
scholarly reference work, and it fulfils this 
purpose admurably. It is concise and explains 
grammatical complexities with a minimum of 
technical Jargon. 

Its main advantage over the 1939 edition 1s 
that it 1s avatlable and in print. The description 
af the conjugations of the verb 1s also clearer in 
the new version, the tones are more consistently 
marked and the tone patterns more clearly 
explained, On the other hand, the new version 1s 
garbled in places where the old version was 
clear, perhaps due to the fact that Guthrie did 
not live to see the final proofs. In particular, 
there are muddles ın the description of the velar 
nasals (p. 5), the labiovelar stops (p. 6), the final 
tone-fall (p. 9), and the vowel alternations in the 
class prefixes (p. 12). The new version, unlike 
the old version, does not clearly tell one how to 
make a negative, and does not include an index. 

There is one interesting empirical difference 
between the two works concerning the ‘ open '- 
‘closed ’ contrast, as in o vs. 3, and e vs. £. In the 
1939 grammar, it 1s noted (p 7) that there is a 
phonemic contrast between these two classes 
(witness moto ‘ person’ vs moto ‘ fire’), but the 
two classes never co-occur in the same root. 
Moreover, this vowel harmony leads to alterna- 
tions in the vowel suffixes, as in ten-el-a ‘cut 
for’ vs. bo-nd-gl-a ‘pray’ However, Guthrie 
emphasizes, both here (p 8), and in his 1940 
article on Lingala tone (BSOAS 10, pp. 469- 
78), that the harmony does not extend to the 
prefixes, giving as examples the words mo-solo 
* wealth ', mo-kələ ° day’ and e-sengo ‘joy’ 

In the 1988 edition, however, we find on p. 7 
the assertion that the two classes of vowel do 
not co-occur in the same word, and that all 
affixes are subject to the harmony with the root 
(cf. also p.12). Even more surprisingly, as 
examples of the prefix alternations we are given 
£-sengo ‘joy’ (cf. e-sende ' squirrel’) and mə- 
kolo ‘day’ (cf. mo-kóló ‘ proprietor’)! One 
wonders whether this is a matter of dialectal 
variation, or whether Guthrie simply changed 
his mind about what he was hearing It is a 
matter of particular interest today, since some 
current theories of vowel harmony crucially 
contrast directional and bidirectional harmony. 


SCOTT MYERS 


RUDOLF P. BoTHA: Form and meaning 
in word formation: a study of 
Afrikaans reduplication.  (Cam- 
bridge Studies in Linguistics. Sup- 
plementary volume.) [ix], 187 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988. £25, $29.95. 


After a brief introduction, the book under 
review comprises two major chapters, followed 
by two shorter concluding chapters entitled, 
* Link-up' and ‘ Metascientific retrospection ’; 
these are followed by notes, a bibliography and 
an index. The main chapters discuss the forma- 
tion and categorization of the various types of 
reduplications m Afrikaans and the interpreta- 
tion of the semantic aspects of reduplication- 
words. Some of the notes might have been more 
fruitful if they had been worked into the body of 
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the maim argument, e.g note5, p.162 and 
note 3, p. 163. 

The chief purpose of this book ıs an exercise 
1n theoretical linguistics and this aspect will no 
doubt be reviewed by colleagues better qualified 
in the philosophy of Noam Chomsky and his 
successors than the present writer. Here I shall 
deal primarily with the practical aspects of 
colloquial Afrikaans and its description. 

The author, a professor in the University of 
Stellenbosch, has relied for his material mainly 
on the great work of W Kempen and certain 
other Afrikaans grammarians, whom he calls 
conventional and intuitive, adjectives typical of 
the way in which Chomskyists generally dismiss 
their predecessors. It would have been useful 1f 
Botha had given us more initial data. In the 
experience of the present reviewer, substantial 
lists of forms of the same category are a 
prerequisite for the description of a grammati- 
cal category 

In studying such lists, the classification of the 
forms usually falls into place without much 
difficulty. For this reason one would suggest a 
different sub-classification of some of the 
reduplicated word-forms m Afrikaans, e.g Die 
optog stap tien-tien deur die straat ‘ The proces- 
sion marches through the street ten-deep, or in 
rows of ten’. This example illustrates that the 
reduplication of numerals has a separate seman- 
tic function, even though it is formally indis- 
tinguishable from others (see p 70). Hulle speel 
bal-bal, hulle speel voetjie-voetjie (p. 19) ‘ They 
are playing a ball game, a courting game’, here 
the reduplication 1s typical for names of chil- 
dren’s games and belongs to a category of its 
own The word for a ‘hoopoe’, hoephoep, is not 
a grammatical reduplication but a normal! sub- 
stantive with an interesting etymology as, 
indeed, the author suggests on pp 17 and 25 
An expression like glimglimlag 1s an author's 
play with words, which may well baffle the 
theoreticians, but is nevertheless perfectly 
legitimate, and not the result of an imperfect 
knowledge of Afrikaans (p. 16), on the con- 
trary, only masters of their own language can 
play with it. 

A phrase like Die ongeluk het hier-hter gebeur 
“The accident took place right here’, with the 
demonstrative abverb, requires its own seman- 
tic category. As an ‘intuitive’ analyst of langu- 
ages, I am not sure that the TG grammarians 
have found a better source than intuition for the 
understanding of meaning Indeed, they them- 
selves cannot base their sentence analyses on 
anything other. What, if not intuition in the 
end, tells them what NP is and what VP in a 
sentence? Another problem of theory arises on 
p 25 where the author follows * Theories of 
Benerative syntax and morphology' which do 
not recognize the lexical category of interjec- 
tions. What then do we do with ha-ha and ho- 
ho? Are they still humming and hawing over 
that? How do generativists deal with 
1deophones, that vast category of words to be 
found in all Bantu languages? (See for instance 
C.M. Doke, Textbook of Zulu grammar, 
University of the Witwatersrand, 1950, 255—70.) 

To prove his point, the author categorizes 
strum and uff as nouns, tweng and pang as verbs, 
without subjecting these words to the rigorous 
tests he applies on pp.60ff. Can one say 
strumme, uffe, strumpie, uffie? Can one say 
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getweng, gepang, twengend, pangend? In Dutch, 
reduplication is possible only in interjections. 
Where Afrikaans uses reduplication, Dutch has 
to insert prepositions, e.g. (see p. 93) ent-ent, 
Dutch: van 't ene eind tot het andere. Afr stuk- 
stuk, Dutch: stuk voor stuk, This brings us to the 
question of the origin of this important category 
of Afrikaans grammar, which Botha refers to 
briefly (p 5). In Malay, reduplication is the 
normal grammatical category of the plural. 
kuda * horse’, kuda-kuda ' horses’. 

In Bantu languages the device of reduplica- 
tion 1$ frequently used but is always subject to 
strict rules In Swahili, the verb can be redupli- 
cated as in kusemasema ‘talk all the time’; a 
noun, when reduplicated, becomes an adverb: 
moto ' fire’, motomoto * hotly’ 

We have to conclude that, as in so many 
aspects of Afrikaans, this type of grammatical 
formation has arisen spontaneously, and cannot 
be labelled as creolization. It is the creation of a 
new grammatical category, which has enriched 
the language and continues to surprise the 
linguist by its complexity and variability 

We must be grateful to Professor Botha for 
devoting a book to this intricate category and to 
Cambridge University Press for publishing it in 
such an attractive form. 


JAN KNAPPERT 


HELEN BRADFORD: A (aste of freedom: 
the ICU in rural South Africa, 1924— 
30. xvi, 350 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1987. £25. 


The ICU of Dr Bradford’s title was the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union. It 
was founded in Cape Town in 1919 by Clements 
Kadalie, a labourer from Nyasaland and hence 
in South Africa's unmistakable political 
newspeak, a ‘foreign native’ The Union took 
root initially amongst Cape Town’s dock work- 
ers before spreading widely in Southern Africa 
as a ‘general union’ loosely based upon the 
ideas of the American Industrial Workers of the 
World who are better known as the ‘ Wobblies ' 
By 1927 the ICU claimed 150,000 members and, 
allowing for political exaggeration, certainly 
had a very large African membership One of 
the most remarkable aspects of the ICU was 
that whilst its initial successes were predictably 
to be seen in urban settings, 1t spread by the very 
early 1920s into the countryside. This Union 
was, in the 1920s at least, South Africa's most 
significant African political organization, being 
many times the size of the African National 
Congress 

Unsurprisingly, this exciting organization has 
received a fair amount of scholarly and popular 
attention. over the years. What was perhaps 
most striking about the ICU was its rural base 
Afncans working on white farms or share- 
cropping illegally on them or alongside them 
were, after the Natives Land Act of 1913, 
amongst the most vulnerable of South Africans. 
While they had grievances aplenty—poor 
wages, unchecked and often violent punishment 
by their employers and a legal code which 
effectively condoned it, poor returns on their 
production, pass laws and racism—such 
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grievances were in many respects reflections of 
their enforced marginality and dependence. 
These were not and are not the kinds of founda- 
tions upon which strong labour organization is 
usually built and rural areas are only rarely the 
sites of such courageous creations. It 1s all the 
more bewildering that the literature had, until 
Bradford’s first published forays into the field 
from 1981 onwards, largely ignored this story in 
the countryside. Our understanding of African 
politics in the inter-war years is greatly 
enhanced by her vivid, scholarly and 
sympathetic study 

Part of the studious avoidance of this import- 
ant element of the ICU’s history has grown 
from its often sad and m some ways 
1gnominious decline in the 1930s. Interpersonal 
rivalries, the suggestion and reality of serious 
corruption and an increasingly anti-socialist 
populism have all conspired to make the ICU a 
tricky object of study Not the least disquieting 
aspect of its brief but vivid career was the nature 
of the dissemination of its appeal 1n rural areas 
and in particular the behaviour of its local 
leadership. Their persuasive tactics included a 
degree of almost millenarian populism which to 
modern tastes reminds one inescapably of 
Snake Oil and Elmer Gantry. But Bradford's 
painstaking research on many of these leaders 
helps the reader understand where these confus- 
ing messages came from and why they were 
deployed. She skilfully disaggregates these often 
highly emotive appeals and shows, 1n detailed 
individual cases, the sources of these ideas. In a 
way which 1s far more sympathetic than that of 
any scholar before her, she shows that these 
ideas sprung from not only objective conditions 
but also from ‘traditional’ political thought, 
scraps of Marxism garnered from relationships 
with activists of the Communist Party of South 
Afnca as well as Garveyism and apocalyptic 
Christian visions 

The sympathy is apparent and fresh and 
makes these complex figures and thetr teeming 
ideas come to life. It is a shght criticism to 
suggest that intimacy with these historical 
actors blinds her on occasions to the fact that 
some of them were undoubtedly dubious huck- 
sters who played unmercifuly upon the 
credulousness of their putative rural member- 
ships; and in some cases that smooth-talking, 
with its promises of an end to misery through 
the agency of American airborne liberators for 
example, was accompanied by the actual 
hghtening of these appallingly poor people of 
their extremely limited worldly goods. At the 
same time rural leaders, including some of the 
least savoury of their number, raised the con- 
sciousness of poor country people, and m some 
cases provided them with legal advice and 
defence against their white employers 

As Bradford shows the ICU plays a notable 
role in South African history. This emerges not 
only in what it did, and more frequently in what 
it could not do, but in its place in our under- 
standing of the particularities of South African 
political history. The seedbeds of the ICU and 
of later organizations at least up to the Second 
World War were communities rather than the 
workplace proper. For this insight and for so 
much else in this well-researched and very excit- 
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ing volume those who seek to understand South 
Africa's recent past as well as its present have 
much to thank Helen Bradford for 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


FREDERICK Cooper: On the African 
waterfront: urban disorder and the 
transformation of work in colonial 
Mombasa. xvi, 290 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1987. £25, $36. 


This 1s Frederick Cooper's third book on the 
history of the East African coast. The trilogy 
takes us from nineteenth-century plantation 
slavery, through the transitions in the agri- 
cultural economy of the coast during the first 
phase of colonial rule, and now into the realm 
of industnal labour in the port of Mombasa 
from the 1930s to the 1950s. It 1s significant that 
Cooper has arrived at the study of Mombasa's 
dockworkers from a deep knowledge of the 
rural economy of the wider region Where the 
labour historian might view Mombasa as the 
forcing bed of the proletariat, and might see the 
experience of the city's workers as part of the 
gradual emergence of class-consciousness, 
Cooper offers a more sensitive and realistic 
assessment of why and how the circumstances 
of African labour in Mombasa changed. His 
starting point is not the process of pro- 
letarianization itself, but the links between the 
rural economy and the urban workforce that (in 
many ways) impeded that process. This 1s a 
Study of coastal society and economy, as well as 
a study of a particular labour force. And its 
purpose is to understand why change took place 
when it did, and why it took the shape it did. 
Thus involves explanations of the goals of the 
workforce, as well as explanations of the aims of 
employers and the state. The transformation of 
labour 1n Mombasa was, in Cooper's view, 
sparked by the initiatives and demands of work- 
ers, but then shaped and redefined by the col- 
onial state. 

Much of the writing on African labour 
history has tended to assume that pro- 
letarianization—the gradualist and incremental 
development of worker-consciousness—is an 
inevitable part of the process of increased 
industrialization and the penetration of capital- 
ism in Africa Cooper argues that this is too 
simple a view The transformation of African 
labour ‘did not proceed along lines’, writes 
Cooper, ‘ but in bursts, through moments when 
long-standing forms of organization and 
ideology cracked and new departures were 
made'. Change takes place, therefore, in dra- 
matic fashion, in explosions of activity after 
periods of dormancy: there 1s no room for 
gradualism in this interpretation. The focus of 
this book is the explosions which occurred in 
Mombasa over the 1930s and 1940s, generating 
a ‘crisis of labour’ in the docks and a crisis of 
control in the city, and culminating in a signifi- 
cant transformation in the organization and 
structure of the port workforce. 

Before this crisis the Mombasa labour force 
was predominantly casual. Men were hired on a 
daily basis, through a network of African 
recruiters. Wages were low, and the workforce 
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had no real relation to the employer’ workers 
were nameless, faceless and unrecorded Work- 
ers retained strong links with the rural 
economy—often reflected in the patterns of 
recruitment—and the urban environment was 
only seen as a permanent home by relatively few 
labourers: Mombasa’s workforce was, 1n effect, 
a migrant workforce. The seething, undifferen- 
tiated mass of the city’s labourers held little 
meaning for the port and city authorities until, 
in the midst of the 1930s depression and in 
response to an attempt to cut their wages, the 
workforce took industrial action. The highly 
organized nature of this strike, despite its 
apparent spontaneity, caught the government 
by surprise. the workers had demonstrated their 
power to threaten the order of the city and the 
economy of the colony. 

Further strikes in the later 1930s and again in 
the 1940s emphasized the power of the work- 
force to mobilize, and prompted the colonial 
state to seek a major transformation of labour 
relations and labour organization in Mombasa. 
Having ‘ discovered ' the labour problem and its 
power, the colonial state dealt with it in Mom- 
basa by breaking up the amorphous mass of the 
city's labour into manageable groups, by ena- 
bling unions to be formed and by enforcing a 
greater control over access to the labour market 
of the city. Control of dockworkers also became 
part of the wider social control of the city. The 
industrial action of the port workers therefore 
failed to forge a larger and more self-conscious 
working class m Mombasa, but instead caused 
what Cooper terms the ‘ fracturing of a working 
class' The colonial state successfully trans- 
formed Mombasa's dockworkers from a casual 
labour force into a permanent urban labour 
force, and 1n doing so separated them from the 
other labouring classes of the city. Dockworkers 
became Mombasa's ‘labour aristocracy’, with 
their own union and their own structure of 
privileges to be guarded and preserved 

The port of Mombasa was crucial to the 
economic prosperity of Kenya, and by the 1950s 
its workforce had been tamed, becoming part of 
a new and respectable African working class, 
‘nurtured, acculturated, and protected from the 
contamination of the dangerous classes’. The 
transformation of the city, to which this process 
was closely connected, was ultimately less suc- 
cessful, but the ‘crisis of labour’ in Mombasa 
had been effectively controlled to the mutual 
advantage of the colonial state, with the protec- 
tion of Kenya’s main port and export outlet, 
and the dockworkers, who benefited from 
improved working conditions. 

The story of labour in Mombasa is strmulat- 
ing and important enough in itself, but Cooper 
convincingly argues that this is but one example 
of a broader ‘crisis of labour’ that affected 
much of colonial Africa over this period. 
Labour also seized the initiative in many other 
industrialzed urban centres of Africa: strikes 
and disorder affected the ports, railways and 
postal services throughout west and east Africa, 
and disrupted the mines of the copperbelt. 
These actions seem to have been sparked by the 
effects of the 1930s depression, deepened by the 
extraordinary demands of the wartime 
economy, and finally becoming a matter of 
substantial imperial importance in the years 
after the war, when strike action m these key 
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industries threatened Britain's whole economic 
strategy for repaying her dollar debts through 
the sale of primary produce from the colonies. 
Thus pattern of industrial action, and its cumu- 
lative impact upon the ‘ official mind’ of colon- 
ialism, had a significant influence upon the way 
in which the Colonial Office came to handle the 
‘labour problem’ in the colonies by the late 
1940s. 

This 15 an excellent, elegant and stylish book, 
written by a historian who successfully marries 
good story-telling with sound empiricism and 
solid theory. It makes a substantial contribution 
to our understanding of colonial East Africa, of 
African labour history, and of colonial policies 
in the post-war period. Although it 1s unfair to 
criticize authors for what they have not written, 
1f I have any quibble with this book, it 1s merely 
a wish to know more: more about the workforce 
of Mombasa before the 1930s, more about 
those sections of the community of the city 
which were excluded from the new 'labour 
aristocracy’ of the dockworkers, more about 
the difficulties of administering the city and 
instituting social change, and more about the 
workers themselves and their lives Perhaps this 
amounts to a social history of Mombasa, and it 
may be one of the hidden benefits of this book 
that ıt has laid the foundation upon which such 
a history can be constructed. 


DAVID ANDERSON 


{MICHAEL CROWDER: The flogging of 
Phinehas McIntosh: a tale of col- 
onial folly and injustice, Bechuana- 
land 1933. xiv, 248 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1988. 


This absorbing book presents ‘a play with 
many themes and many sub plots’ played out 
‘on a stage whose sets included Serowe, Mafek- 
ing, Cape Town and London’ (p 186) The 
‘flogging of Phinehas McIntosh’ was one of 
those paradoxical events that are extremely rare 
yet that capture the essential character of a time 
and place The event is one of the Geertzian 
class in which ‘ small winks speak to big issues’ 
Invoking Gluckman’s earlier use of a social 
drama in Zululand, Michael Crowder lets hts 
tale tell us about the internal politics linking the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, a neglected back- 
water of the British Empire, with the High 
Commussion offices in Cape Town, the Union 
government in Pretoria, and the London offices 
of His Majesty's Government, the effects on 
these politics of the private actions of lawyers, 
lobbying groups and the Press; and the signifi- 
cance of individual acts and personalities in the 
events which took place during three weeks of 
September in 1933. 

The incident at the centre of the story told by 
Crowder is the sentence of flogging delivered by 
a Tswana chief on a young white man found 
guilty of common assault. The fighting, drink- 
ing and fornicatng with his Tswana 
neighbours, which had brought Phinehas McIn- 
tosh to this pomt, might have evoked an 
irritated ‘boys will be boys’ in another place 
and another tme But their repercussions 
reached far beyond Phinehas and far beyond 
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the dusty town of Serowe to become a subject of 
embarrassment in the Dominions Office, ques- 
tions in the Commons, and front page stories in 
newspapers in Britam, South Africa and 
Australia. The peccadilloes of Phinehas Moln- 
tosh entered colonial history because first, they 
were the immediate cause of Tshekedi, the 
Ngwato regent, sentencing McIntosh in his 
kgotla (court), thereby contravening a central 
principle of colonial rule—an African chief’s 
court had no jurisdiction over a white man. 
Second, the chief in question, Tshekedi, was at 
loggerheads with the Resident Commissioner of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, Lt.-Colonel 
Charles Rey, who seized on the illegal flogging 
as a perfect opportunity to ensure that the 
troublesome Tshekedi would be ‘flattened out 
for all time’ (p 128). Rey was wrong. He and 
Admiral Evans, then Acting High Commis- 
sioner in Stanley’s absence in London, mis- 
Judged the situation, exaggerating the poten- 
tially negative response in the Union to a white 
man being flogged at the behest of an African 
chief, and becoming the butt of jokes about 
transporting the British Navy a thousand mules 
into the Kalahari Desert. One colleague of 
Rey’s was to say later that Rey’s career was 
‘wrecked’ by the affair: when he retired on 
schedule four years later, Rey did not receive 
the knighthood customarily accorded a 
Resident Commussioner 

A prologue deftly sets the actors in context 
for the following ‘thick description" of the 
events. Rey had been appointed in 1929 by 
Leopold Amery, formerly secretary of the 
Dominions and Colonial Offices (the last to 
hold the joint position), to be ' the new broom’ 
to sweep the backward B.P. brusquely into the 
modern era  Rey's considerable energies, 
aggressive manner and quick judgments had 
run full tilt into Tshekedi over several issues, 
including the introduction of mining into the 
Ngwato district. But their pre-eminent battle 
was over Rey's Proclamations, not finally pro- 
mulgated until 1934, which were intended to 
curtail the chiefs’ authority. Tshekedi, who had 
become Regent on behalf of hus deceased elder 
brother's young son, Seretse, when he was only 
twenty, was a true son of Khama the Great— 
energetic, fearless and clever. But, like all 
powerful Tswana chiefs, Tshekedi also had 
enemies among his close kin as well as restive 
subordinate groups m his district (the largest of 
all the former kingdoms) To these he displayed 
an autocratic, even ruthless, side which, in his 
dealings with Rey and his resistance to Rey's 
‘reforms’, he denied to be an inherent part of 
the chiefshtp, contra Rey and his constitutional 
‘reforms’, 

The news of the flogging broke as Rey had 
been discussing with Admiral Evans his frustra- 
tion with Tshekedr's opposition to the draft 
Proclamations, especially the latter's recent 
appeal to the Secretary of State over the heads 
of both Rey and the Acting High Commis- 
Sioner— a planned piece of insolence and 
defiance' according to Rey (p. 26). Rey's first 
reaction to the news was ‘I’ve got the little 
bugger now’. The outcomes were an 
administrative inquiry held in the open at 
Palapye and the suspension of Tsheked: next 
day in the Serowe kgotía. Admiral Evans read 
out the harsh judgment, under the eyes of the 
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Ngwato citizenry ranged some twenty yards 
behind Tshekedi. Rey and the white residents of 
Serowe stood behind Evans, flanked by the 
marines, standing with fixed bayonets, who had 
been brought up by train from Simonstown to 
display the full force of the British Empire. 

The Dominions Office was not pleased with 
the affair, considering Rey and Evans to have 
over-reacted. The Secretary of State had to face 
lobbying from groups like the Anti-Slavery 
Society, questions 1n Parliament, and an exten- 
sive press coverage that had been orchestrated 
with enormous effect by Tshekedi’s allies and 
longstanding friends, Douglas Buchanan, his 
lawyer, and Mr. Jennings of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The Dominions Office decided 
that, contrary to Rey's own findings, there was 
some blame to be laid at the door of the B.P. 
officers for not themselves having dealt with 
McIntosh before Tshekedi felt compelled to do 
so Secondly, the Secretary of State decided that 
once Tshekedi publicly recognized that he did 
not have jurisdiction over white men, he would 
be reinstated ‘forthwith’. Finally, the 
Dominions Office refused to ‘ punish’ Tshekedi 
by delaying his reinstatement, as Rey wished, 
because they did not want the McIntosh case to 
appear to be a convenient way of silencing 
Tshekedi's opposition to the Proclamations. 

One of the main rationales for the display of 
imperial might by Rey and Evans had been that 
the Union would be offended by the flogging 
case and would use it as a further argument for 
the immediate incorporation of the Protectorate 
into the Union, if the British did not act with 
* firmness’ (a favourite word of Rey). But the 
dominant reaction turned out to be negative: 
the BP. Administration was faulted for not 
having stepped in much earlier to stop the mter- 
racial fraternizing of McIntosh, and the Inquiry 
was condemned as a travesty of British justice 
for not having allowed Tshekedi time to prepare 
his case and to have his lawyer represent him 
(Buchanan was present but was not allowed to 
speak). The racial implications were fixed on by 
some Afrikaners who feared that the heavy 
handed treatment of Tshekedi would attract the 
attention of the ‘ negrophile’ liberals m Britain. 
Indeed, this is what happened Tshekedi was 
represented by his assiduous lobbyists as an 
upstanding Christian chief trying to protect his 
people from the onslaughts of both unworthy 
individuals (like McIntosh) and inappropriate 
acts by the Administration (like being forced to 
accept mines) 

Crowder shows how the extensive press 
coverage of the event, its causes and outcomes 
stimulated discussion in Britain and southern 
Africa of ' indirect rule’ and the legitimate and 
ulegitimate uses of authority by both colonial 
administrations and African chiefs. In this, 
Tshekedi's immediate cause—his resistance to 
overbearing pressure by the Administration— 
received sympathy but the implications of some 
of the discussions were contrary to Tshekedi’s 
claim to have as little change as possible in the 
chieftainship. Rey’s departure from the scene 
would not allow him to benefit from his being 
more ‘with’ history than Tshekedi. In the 
longer run, the public discussion in Britain of 
affairs in southern Africa also provided support 
for the Tswana opposition to incorporation into 
the Union. Crowder suggests, too, that in addi- 
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tion to those with a specific interest in the 
Tshekedi case (liberal groups, some members 
of Parhament), ordinary people ‘reading 
newspapers over their breakfasts’ were forced 
to consider racial issues normally far removed 
from their own lives 

The events also displayed aspects of life in the 
B.P. that were to persist After Tshekedr's 
public suspension, Evans, Rey and their 
entourage swept out of the kgotla but the 
European residents of Serowe, including the 
parents of McIntosh, formed a line to com- 
miserate with Tshekedi, shaking his hand and 
deploring the British action. This scene was 
related to McIntosh's comment to a Tswana 
friend that Tshekedi was ‘ his chief too’. In fact, 
although MclIntosh’s banishment by the 
Administration was quite without legal founda- 
tion, he was to return to Serowe after he had 
* settled down’ and live as Tshekedi's next door 
neighbour. The relations between the whites 
resident m Serowe and the Tswana, especially 
the educated élite, were not close but pleasant, 
despite the conventional ‘colour bar’ of col- 
onial rule This openness, the outcome of 
several features of the conjuncture of Tswana 
social and political relations with Protectorate 
rule, has persisted 1n independent Botswana. 

One of the * ironies and ambiguities’ which 
Crowder considers in the epilogue 1s that ‘the 
flogging’ may not have actually occurred. 
When Tshekedi sentenced McIntosh to be flog- 
ged, apparently McIntosh rushed towards 
Tshekedi and the Ngwato police, recalling 
perhaps the recent attempt on Tshekedi's life, 
knocked McIntosh down and hit him several 
times before Tshekedi restored order. Thus, 
although McIntosh was struck, and although 
Tshekedi sentenced him to be flogged, the actual 
* flogging of Phinehas McIntosh’ may not have 
taken place! The issue for the British, however, 
was Tshekedi's right to sentence. 

It also remains unclear whether Rey was right 
in supposing that Tshekedi had deliberately 
chosen to bring McIntosh to his kgotla in order 
to sidetrack the progress of the Proclamations 
‘at the eleventh hour’. Tshekedi’s copious 
papers do not throw light on this although 
Crowder says that ‘he knew [the flogging] 
would provoke Colonel Rey’ (p. 187) For both 
men, the incident was ‘ but the occasion for a 
struggle over much grander matters’ (p. 187) 
Rey considered his Proclamations to be 
‘designed for the benefit of the 200,000 people 
of the Territory, and as such were naturally 
bitterly resisted by Tshekedi who was out for 
one thing ... to maintain his present rights and 
privileges’ (p. 170). Tshekedi saw himself as 
protecting the independence of Tswana custom- 
ary rule from imperialist autocracy In practice, 
both men were also ambitious for their own 
purposes but they were, as Crowder 
demonstrates so well, actors in others’ plays as 
well as their own. 

Michael Crowder has played the Pred Piper in 
telling this tale, drawing behind him people and 
processes, small-scale events and broad trends, 
idiosyncratic individuals and deeply institution- 
ahzed practices that are rarely so at ease with 
one another as they are 1n this engaging and 
extremely well-documented story. 


PAULINE PETERS 
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VINIGI L. GROTTANELLI: The Python 
Killer: stories of Nzema life. xi, 
223 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1988. 
£19.95. 


Although sub-titled ‘ stories of life’ these 20 
accounts from the Ghana coast might as 
accurately be described as stories of death. Each 
short study (between six and ten pages) con- 
cerns the circumstances, as they are recalled by 
Nzema informants, of a death, or near death, 
crisis. Read one way, the collection is a com- 
pendimin of Nzema explanations of misfortune, 

uman suffering and mortality. Another read- 
mg might place it 1n the genre of the detective 
short story: whodunnits with long character 
lists, lots of circumstantial evidence and a cast 
of non-human perpetrators. The suspects (gods, 
witches, the force of malice, etc ) are those we 
might anticipate m this southern outreach of 
Akan people. Together—this 1s their strongest 
point—the stories do impart a sense of the 
general style tn which Nzema account for mis- 
fortune. However, this sense is more 
mnpressionistic than it might have been had the 
case studies been presented in more extensive 
sociological context. The collection seems 
unsure quite what kind of book it wants to be 

Chicago University Press evidently sees The 
Python Killer as another contribution to a 
burgeoning house list of alternative ethno- 
graphic writing An unhelpful cover blurb 
waxes embarrassingly lyrical about ‘ this exotic 
world of coconut-groves ...* from which come 
‘vibrant delightful and mystical stories’ (an 
odd description for accounts of death) retold 
with emphasis on ' the voices of the indigenous 
peoples’ that brings ‘the realities of [Nzema] 
life to anthropologists, Africanists, and curious 
readers’ While the author 1s not responsible for 
failures of taste by his publisher, the uncertain- 
ties in tone and anticipated audience do reflect a 
confusion of aims evident in the main text. This 
shows itself m several ways. 

Each story abounds with proper names, clan 
names, and names of localities, but many of 
these names prove to be of no significance to the 
ensuing narrative (e.g., lists are given of the 
names- of the children of principals in a story 
when those children do not appear imn sub- 
sequent narrative). The effort of committing 
detail to memory could have been avoided: by 
cutting down on the superfluous detail, or by 
the provision of genealogies in the text. The 
reader is as httle assisted in any attempt to 
understand the spatial dimension of the narra- 
tives. One map is provided but it shows only the 
major towns around Nzema country—and 
virtually none of the many villages referred to in 
the text. Although the book contains an index, 
the terms included are in English. Conspicu- 
ously missing are the names of the characters in 
the stories, or the names of the priests or 
diviners they consulted. Some of the principal 
actors appear in more than one story, but the 
reader is given scant means to relate these 
appearances. The result 1s that the most atten- 
tive reader would need to construct 20 genealo- 
gies, acquire a small scale map of the area and 
devise an alternative index to come to grips with 
the materials in this volume. It 1s as if the detail 
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is both important, since it 1s included, and 
irrelevant, since we are given no way of making 
sense of it. Detail itself becomes a device to 
evoke the quality of ethnographic experience— 
to remind us that these stories come from 
somewhere else even as, since we can make 
nothing of the details, we let them wash over us 
leaving only the impression of a way of life. 

The tales are poorly contextualized in other 
senses, most obviously in the inadequate des- 
cription of the manner in which the stories came 
into Grottanelh's hands. Two informants are 
often cited as the source either of the reported 
stories or else of the leads which Grottanellt and 
his team followed up m order to gain other 
reports. But prefatory acknowledgements tell us 
only than Nzema informants and assistants are 
too numerous to be mentioned by name. Was 
Grottanelli able to interview in the vernacular? 
Was he present at the unfolding of any of the 
events described? Who else was present at the 
interviews? Instead of alertness to the interested 
and situated character of narrations of past 
misfortunes, we find a striving towards the 
definitive version of a past event put together 
from various accounts, 


“The story .. deserves being told because it 
Is an eloquent example of cases, alas too 
numerous, in which the origin of a serious 
misfortune is tentatively interpreted by rela- 
tives and even experts in several conflicting 
ways, thus thwarting the painstaking efforts 
of those, such as historians and anthropo- 
logists, who try to reconstruct the true course 
of events ' (p. 93). 


Rather than emphasizing the voices of indi- 
genous peoples, this technique amalgamates dif- 
ferent versions of past events in a style of 
indirect free speech. 

The context we are offered for the volume 
consists of a short and general ethnographic 
introduction and a reprinted essay on witchcraft 
as an appendix. The argument proposed in the 
latter 1s that witchcraft may be interpreted sym- 
bolically, metaphorically or allegorically (the 
three are not distinguished) to be about 
* existenttal risks’ or ‘ social and moral subver- 
sion’ (p 198). But this scarcely solves the ‘ age 
old dilemma of the “reality” of witchcraft’ 
(tbid.), since the allegorical status of belief is 
presumably known only to the outside observer. 

Overall, and despite the admurable intentions 
and goodwill of its author, I found this a 
disappointing book Publishers appear to be 
putting works into print because they sense 
them to have saleable genre characteristics. 
However, the fashionable innovations do not 
always allow the methodological sophistication 
that became an established feature of more 
traditionally presented ethnographies 


RICHARD FARDON 


WENDY JAMES and DouGLAs H. JoHN- 
SON (ed.): Vernacular Christianity: 
essays in the social anthropology of 
religion. (JASO Occasional Papers, 
no. 7.) xiv, 196 pp. Oxford: JASO, 
1988. £9.75. 


This Festschrift, unlike many others, has a 
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distinctive theme and unity, one which is also 
particularly appropriate for its recipient, God- 
frey Lienhardt. By investigating local and 
popular appropriations of Christianity, the con- 
tributors adopt an approach to the study of 
religion which he, among others, has so notably 
pursued They explore not the central institu- 
tions or sacred texts of a religion, but its beliefs 
and practices 1n relation to particular social 
situations In dong so, they challenge the 
assumption, which has been prevalent ın the 
West, that Christianity 1s an abstract entity, 
distinguished by the formal teaching of its emis- 
saries who were locked in confrontation with 
the pagan worlds. 

The volume opens in the Mediterranean 
heartlands of the religion, with an examination 
by Roger Just of the role of Christianity in the 
lives of the inhabitants of a village on the small 
Greek island of Meganisi Although Orthodox 
Christianity enters into almost every facet of life 
in the village and provides the focus of their 
identity as Greeks, most villagers combine this 
attachment to the religion with a deep suspicion 
of the apparent power and wealth of the Church 
and an open, dismissive contempt for its local 
representative, the village priest. Here then 15 an 
old, established vernacular style of Christianity 
which has persisted almost unaltered into the 
late twentieth century, and other chapters in this 
opening section consider examples from 
medieval Nubia and Renaissance Italy and 
Spain 

The editors argue that the Enlightenment, the 
industrial revolution and European imperialism 
lie like a geological fault separating these earlier 
appropriations from the modern Western 
world. A key essay by Talal Asad explores the 
redefinition of the concept of ritual from the 
medieval understanding of a proper perform- 
ance, demanding the acquisition of appropriate 
abilities and dispositions, to the modern 
emphasis on a symbolic meaning which requires 
interpretative decoding. Brian Street investi- 
gates a related theme by arguing that the 
assumption that the Hawaians had deified Cap- 
tam Cook is a prime example of the tendency in 
the nineteenth century to interpret local action 
and belief through Western Christian spec- 
tacles 

The second half of the volume contains a 
series of examples mostly from Africa of more 
recent local appropriations of Christianity Eva 
Gilhes describes how the arrival and develop- 
ment of Christianity in a Nigerian Middle Belt 
community has been a process dommated by 
nnpad, unofficial African Christians, but at the 
village level this process has been by no means 
as uncommon as she suggests. Indeed, her 
account illustrates a sub-contimental, cumulat- 
ive process, 1n which Africans have been attrac- 
ted to one or other aspect of Christianity and 
have then gone on to discover further 
relevances. Michael Bourdillon provides an 
interesting insight into the evolving cosmology 
of a Korekore diviner, and the analysis of Uduk 
hymns by Wendy James contains a good 
example of the development of African under- 
standings of Christianity. The volume closes 
with two essays on the Dinka with whom Lien- 
hardt will always be linked: Francis Deng 
examines authoritatively how Dinka values 
have interacted with Christian principles and 
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comments hauntingly on the post-colonial 
trauma of his people, while Douglas Johnson 
demonstrates how early Dinka Christian and 
non-Christian mussionanes were profoundly 
influenced by their own culture’s experience of 
divinity. 

Are there any indications in this volume that 
these various vernacular understandings and 
appropriations of Christianity are likely to 
influence and become part of the universal 
tradition of the religion? Most obviously they 
challenge the distinction, fostered and main- 
tained in the West, between religion and 
politics Two essays are particularly interesting 
in this respect. In examining the coexistence of 
Candomblé and popular Catholicism in Brazil, 
John Ryle suggests that they share ‘the 
principle of mediation, a belief in the control of 
events im this world by transactions with 
supernatural entities’, and that this principle 
enables adherents to move with ease from one 
religion to the other. He mentions the interest 
and participation of some progressista priests m 
Candomblé, but it would be fruitful to ask to 
what extent Liberation theology shares a 
similar, if in some respects fundamentally dif- 
ferent, belief. Ecstatic dance 1s at the centre of 
Candomblé ritual, and in another perceptive 
contribution George Hagan argues that for 
many Christians in southern Ghana the trance 
15 the appropriate response to divinity. The poor 
and illiterate im contemporary Ghana seldom 
feel at home in the formal, Western-type wor- 
ship. In their condition of marginalization they 
also demand a religion which is immediately 
relevant. Vernacular spontaneity, with an 
emphasis on affective mysticism and communal 
participation, is giving, Hagan insists, *a new 
mould to the Christian faith, as people 
experience divinity, as Godfrey Lienhardt des- 
cribed it, through natural experience and their 
own cultural lenses’. 


RICHARD GRAY 


CHRISTOPHER HARRISON: France and 
Islam in West Africa, 1860-1960. 
(African Studies Series, no. 60.) xiii, 
242 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
budge University Press, 1988. £25, 

42. 


This study of French Islamic policy in Africa 
covers the transition from an apprehensive 
administrative outlook in the early colonial 
days (roughly, 1880-1916) to the confident 
French outlook on Islam noir, from the First 
World War onwards. This transition, from 
worrying about Le Péril de l'Islam (Binger's 
ironic title), to protecting jealously the French 
‘stake’ in the Islam of the Sufi brotherhoods, is 
well analysed here. 

The French administration in West Africa 
was thus faced with a clear choice at the time 
(1922-27) of the deaths of three of its most 
reliable Sufi intermediaries—A1l Hajj Malik Sy, 
Shaikh Sidia, and Amadu Bamba. It would 
have been very easy then to play upon the 
rivalries of aspirant heirs, reverting to the old 
policy of divide and rule and effectively sapping 
the corporate solidarity of the Sufi brother- 
hoods (Tyaniyya,  Qadiryya, Mouride). 
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‘However the reverse of this policy was fol- 
lowed, and the 1920s and 1930s witnessed 
instead an unprecedented degree of French 
interventionism in the internal affairs of the Sufi 
orders in order to maintain a strong and unified 
command’ (p 165). This French intervention- 
ism is furthermore ‘a useful corrective to the 
notion that the inter-war years marked a shift 
towards indirect rule or association ' (p. 181) 
The administration confidence necessary for 
such an interventionist stance is traced back to 
the time of the First World War, when 
individual files were established (‘if possible, 
with photograph attached’) on all the 
marabouts of West Africa. This bureaucratic 
enterprise was co-ordinated by the mulitary 
scholar-administrator Paul Marty, who emerges 
here as the shrewdest of administrative 
observers (Marty’s papers however are still 
unavailable in the military archives at the 
Chateau de Vincennes). Clozel and Delafosse 
are the other major cases in the chapter here on 
the scholar-administrators and Islam 
An intriguing sub-theme which runs through 
this study is that of the connexion between 
individual career-building and the establish- 
ment of a French Islamic policy. The case of 
Xavier Coppolani, co-author of a major study 
on Muslim brotherhoods 1n the Maghreb, is 
particularly cited: the danger represented by the 
brotherhoods was thus vividly portrayed in that 
study, and ' the reader may well have trembled 
as he read such dire warnings which probably 
confirmed his worst feelings about Islam, but 
... Depont and Coppolam had a remedy!’ 
(p. 22). The Islamic threat was thus Coppolani's 
‘raison d’être’, as he put himself forward as 
France’s necessary intermediary in dealing with 
the Muslim populations of North-West Africa. 
French Islamic policy emerges overall as 
characterized as much by mnocence as it is by 
cynicism. The French on the strength of their 
Algerian experience thus ‘ never ceased to think 
of themselves as the "natural guardians of 
Islam "'. In sub-Saharan Africa this ‘often 
meant that the French felt a duty to “ purify” 
Islam Noir’, a reformist enterprise which tended 
to run counter to the policy of co-operation 
with the Sufi brotherhoods. Thus when the 
Senegalese Muslim reformists of the Union 
Culturelle Musulmane came to attack the 
brotherhoods in 1951, it was * in language which 
closely resembled that of the colonial Islamists ° 
This carefully written and thoroughly 
documented study, wryly humorous on more 
than one occasion, succeeds in making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the hterature on 
European colonial policies in Africa. It 1s, fur- 
thermore, a pleasure to read. 


DONAL B. CRUISE O'BRIEN 


PETER J. BOWLER: Theories of human 
evolution: a century of debate 1844— 
1944. xvi, 318 pp. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1987. 

Whatever one's opinion of the Biblical view 
of creation, of the making of books on Darwin, 

Darwinism, and human evolution, there will be 


no end. The ‘ Darwin Industry’ must be one of 
the most successful competitors in the jungles of 
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academic and popular publishing, € 'ch genera- 
tion adapting to a new set of theories or to a few 
scattered, but always ‘revolutionary’, fossil 
finds. It must now be an incontrovertible rule 
that the less the actual evidence, the more 
furious will be the debate, so that the grandness 
of theories 1s indirectly proportional to the 
extent of the actual fossil record. 

Peter Bowler’s excellent study, however, 
brings something new to shelves already loaded 
with lifeless tomes, dusty and long forgotten. 
Although a vast amount has been written on 
Darwinism in and around Darwin’s own time, 
and more controversially, on ‘social Darwin- 
ism’, far less has actually been produced on the 
theories of evolution as they themselves have 
evolved in the century after Darwin. It is this 
gap which Bowler aims to fill. The dates for the 
book are easily explained, 1844 being the year in 
which Robert Chambers anonymously 
published Vestiges of the natural history of 
Creation, which, so outrageously to many, 
treated the human species as the last step in a 
universal organic progression, and the 1940s 
being the period m which a new Darwinism 
replaced the anti-Darwinian climate of the 
previous decade. The terminal text is really 
George Gaylord Simpson’s Tempo and mode in 
evolution, which appeared in 1944. The Epi- 
logue (pp. 239-50) takes us a httle further 
towards the current conflicts, but m many ways 
I wish the author had written a longer final 
chapter, fully charting the changes right down 
to our present era, in which Darwin and 
Darwinism have been assailed on all sides by 
new attacks from both religion and science. 

Following a brief introduction to the main 
overarching theories of evolution, the core sub- 
Ject-matter is presented in three sections, 
terminating with the above-mentioned Epi- 
logue. Part I introduces the background to the 
key disciplines which have contributed to the 
debate, including archaeology, palaeontology, 
and anthropology. Sections of this can easily be 
skipped by those who already feel competent in 
one or more of these sub-fields. Part 2 is fairly 
straightforward, and considers attempts to con- 
struct a phylogeny for the human species. 
Part 3, on the other hand, 1s more complex and 
looks at the differing interpretations of the 
causes of' human evolution, ranging from the 
role of the brain, posture and environment, 
through convergence and Lamarckism, non- 
adaptive trends and orthogenesis, to accident or 
design Throughout the book, asides highlight 
how the debate influenced social thinking on 
such difficult issues as race and imperialism, 
although the literature of ‘ social Darwinism.’ 1s 
not the essential focus of the book. 

Above all, Bowler's study should warn scien- 
tists, anthropologists, and historians, of the 
social, political, scientific, and ideological con- 
straints of working within their own generation 
Bowler also argues most cogently that there 1s 
no automatic incompatibility between myth and 
science, so that, because ‘ theories of evolution 
tell us about our own origins, they are bound to 
partake of this mythical character’ He further 
adds that where ‘ the evidence 1s loose enough to 
provide a good deal of leeway for rival specula- 
tions, rt seems inevitable that our reactions to 
the theories will be determined as much by their 
emotional content as by their validity as 
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science’ (p 9) This contribution to the great 
Darwin debate is, therefore, welcome above all 
because of the wide but careful, yet essentially 
human, analysis of the historian. It 1s possibly a 
little lacking in overall scientific context, in that 
the theories of human evolution should perhaps 
have been more fully related to the development 
of evolutionary 1deas 1n science as a whole. The 
book is undoubtedly strongest on the links with 
anthropology. It is also of especial interest to 
scholars of Asia and Africa, so much of the 
debate having focused on human development 
in these two great continents 


PHILIP STOTT 


David ARNOLD (ed.): Imperial medi- 
cine and indigenous societies. 
(Studies in Imperialism.) viii, 
231 pp. Manchester and New York: 
Manchester University Press, 1988. 
£32.50. 


David Arnold's collection, the eighth volume 
m John M. MacKenzie's series which treats the 
‘intellectual, cultural and technical’ expres- 
sions of imperialism (p. v1), masterfully succeeds 
in expanding the boundaries of colonial studies. 
The nine contributors each provide fresh 
msights into technical and political dimensions 
of imperial medicine, and their collective find- 
ings are brought into sharp focus by Arnold's 
introductory essay. 

In that essay the editor defines the authors' 
perspective’ ‘they see medicine and disease as 
describing a relationship of power and 
authority between rulers and ruled and (among) 
colonialism’s constituent parts’ (p. 2). Within 
the context of that unequal relationship, he 
traces the profession’s movement from pre-1800 
‘medical pluralism’ to a ‘conviction of the 
unique rationality and superior efficacy of 
western medicine’ (p 12). Not content to insist 
on the hubris of colonial practitioners, he des- 
cribes ‘the rapid transition from white man's 
medicine to public health’ at the turn of the 
twentieth century as stemming, among other 
things, from ‘the growing realisation ... that 
the health of European soldiers and civilians 
could not be secured through measures directed 
at their health alone' (pp 13-14). Given the 
shortage of funds and European demands for 
colonial labour, colonial authorities even then 
focused their expenditures on centres of 
European activity, emphasizing ‘epidemic 
rather than endemic disease, and curative 
rather than preventative medicine’ (p.15). I 
have quoted extensively from Arnold's exposi- 
tion because 1t coincides so precisely with my 
own observations on Central Africa (Colonial 
rule and regional imbalance in Central Africa, 
Boulder, 1983). 

As a South Asianist, Arnold has inevitably 
focused on British India, a choice justified not 
only by the magnitude of the colonized popula- 
tion but by the precedence given the subcon- 
tinent in British colonial thinking. The three 
essays touching on India, however, speak to 
three very different aspects of colonial medicine. 
Waltraud Ernst's piece on the early nineteenth 
century shows how colonial mental institutions 
reinforced lines of race and class, while Arnold's 
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. description of anti-smallpox programmes dis- 
cusses the victory of Western techniques over 
indigenous methods which initially were more 
effective in stemming the disease. Finally, I. J. 
Catanach's essay on the plague shows the effect 
of professional rivalry within the European 
medical community. 

Three of the other essays deal with other 
parts of the British empire. Malcolm Nicolson 
shows how medical accounts of the Maori in the 
nineteenth century reflected New Zealand 
political divisions. Terence Ranger sketches the 
relationship between the inability of Europeans 
to master the 1918 influenza epidemic to later 
African spiritual churches which rejected 
European medicine (without showing why 
similar movements did not flourish elsewhere). 
Michael Worboys shows how Imperial officials, 
abetted by the little explored intervention of the 
League of Nations, were stimulated to study 
malnutrition and undernutrition by the world 
agricultural surpluses of the 1930s. 

With so much emphasis on the British 
Empire, 1t is regrettable that only three of the 
essays focused on trans-imperial topics 
Maryinez Lyons has shown the quasi-military 
organization of Belgian efforts against sleeping 
sickness in today's Zaire, explaining how poli- 
cies designed to control movement in and out of 
infected areas had to give way to labour recruit- 
ment and tax collection. Reynaldo C. Heto deals 
with efforts by the American occupying army tn 
the Philippines in 1902 to combat a cholera 
epidemic, a treatment somewhat weakened by 
his conflation of the period of military rule with 
that of civilian government. Finally, in the only 
overtly trans-national study, John Farley shows 
how British military officials in Egypt, South 
African settlers, and U.S. tropical specialists in 
the 1940s were interested in bilharzia primarily 
when it affected whites. 

Imperial medicine and indigenous societies is 
part of a growing literature on the subject. (See 
also Roy MacLeod and Milton Lewis (ed.), 
Disease, medicine, and empire: perspectives on 
Western medicine and the experience of 
European expansion, London and New York, 
1988.) The figh standard of scholarship and 
synthesis place it far above the usual collections 


BRUCE FETTER 


JoHN M. MACKENZIE: The Empire of 
Nature: hunting, conservation and 
British imperialism. x, 340 pp. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1988. £35. 


Memoirs, museums and country houses 
amply attest to the importance of hunting for 
the builders and rulers of modern empire in 
Asia and Africa. Yet, as John MacKenzie 
observes, latter-day liberal repugnance at 
wholesale slaughter has tended to push hunters 
to the edge of scholarly consciousness. In recent 
years, there has been a good deal of work on the 
history of hunting and game laws in Britain, 
and MacKenzie draws on this to set his scene. 
In exploring the Empire, however, MacKenzie 
has for the most part had to blaze his own trail. 
He has skilfully brought within focus a large 
and in some ways forbidding primary literature 
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by relating it to two fields of current academic 
interest: British imperial ideology (where 
MacKenzie himself has made notable contribu- 
tions) and man’s relations with the natural 
world. 

Keith Thomas has suggested that nineteenth- 
century England exhibited a new respect for 
animals, arising from Romantic ideas and the 
study of natural history. MacKenzie questions 
this, and implies that Thomas’ frame of 
reference is excessively insular: from around 
1800, violence against animals (as also against 
humans) was massively exported. In the course 
of the nineteenth century, British hunters in 
South, Central and East Africa took a leading 
part in the destruction of game—which in South 
Africa included the extinction of two species, 
the blaubok and the quagga. Such hunting was 
not merely sport: it subsidized the initial stages 
of imperial expansion, through exports of ivory 
and skins, and the provision of meat for African 
employees and allies. ‘The game was simply 
worked out, like a mineral seam’ (p. 116). 

It was chiefly the enlightened self-interest of 
sportsmen which: prompted the first serious 
moves to preserve game. ‘ Virtues Are forced 
upon us by our impudent crimes,’ Besides, by 
1900 buffalo and antelope in Africa had been 
ravaged not only by the breech-loading rifle but 
by rinderpest. Sportsmen tangled over the 
definition of ‘ vermin’ with white settlers, who 
tended to share the utilitarian attitudes of Afn- 
cans towards game, and by 1915 feared that the 
tsetse-fly harboured by much game would infect 
their cattle. The sporting lobby had better con- 
nections (MacKenzie lists the eminent member- 
ship in 1907 of the Society for the Protection of 
the Fauna of the Empire), but settlers and 
Sportsmen alike were concerned to prevent Afri- 
cans from hunting. Colonial ethnography not 
only redefined ethnicity: in face of the evident 
versatility of African economies, it proclaimed 
African tribes as essentially agricultural, 
pastoral or hunting-and-gathering—and those 
placed in the latter category were conveniently 
small and few. The establishment of game 
reserves reinforced the structures of racial segre- 
gation and formalized the transition in Africa, 
as earlier elsewhere, from hunting to The 
Hunt—the ntual display by a ruling élite of 
power over the natural world. This, of course, 
had a long past in India, and though Mac- 
Kenzie is chiefly concerned with Africa, he 
devotes a substantial chapter to the distinctive 
history of British hunting in India, where it had, 
among other functions, that of building ‘ social 
bridges’ to the Indian aristocracy. 

The process of segregation was carried still 
further as game reserves for sportsmen were 
succeeded by National Parks for motorized 
town-dwelling tourists with cameras. The con- 
cept of such parks was American in origin, but 
the Kruger park in South Africa dates from 
1926; national parks were recommended in 1933 
by the International Convention for the Protec- 
tion of African Fauna and Flora; and plans for 
national parks (as for universities) were among 
those British colonial mitiatives in the 1930s 
whose ‘implementation was delayed by the 
Second World War. Mackenzie’s penultimate 
chapter reviews the history of national parks 
not only in Africa and India, but also, 
briefly, in Malaya, Burma and Ceylon 
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This 1s an assured and stylish survey, which 
abundantly demonstrates the intellectual sig- 
nificance of its subject. It should certainly 
stimulate more specialized studies, and the 
resources for these would have been more 
clearly displayed 1f the bibliography had been 
differentiated. 1 have few other quibbles I am 
sorry to find no mention of Samuel Daniell's 
superb collection of aquatints, African scenery 
and animals (1804—5, facsimile reprint. 1976), 
derived from his travels in the Cape and includ- 
ing a lovely quagga. And it 1s a pity that 
MacKenzie cites only the biography of Edwin 
Montagu, for there can be no more striking 
testimony to hunting as functional to the Raj 
than An Indian Diary But we should commend 
the speed with which MacKenzie’s book has 
been produced, albeit at the expense of careful 
proof-reading. The price is quite unreasonable, 
given the large potential market and the econo- 
mical character of the illustrations, one must 
hope that this book quickly joins those others in 
the publisher's series ‘ Studies in Imperialism’ 
which have gone into paperback 


ANDREW ROBERTS 


Roy Armes: Third World film making 
and the West. xiii, 381 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1987. 


The title of this book suggests the scope of its 
inquiry and raises the fundamental question of 
“Why the West?’ The answer is not only 
mherent m its authors approach, for it 1s a 
study of the Third World film-making written 
from a Western standpoint, but it is also related 
to the very nature of the medium under discus- 
sion. It 1s difficult, though possible, to talk 
about other modern forms of artistic expression 
in the Third World without reference to the 
West, it is virtually impossible to speak about its 
cinema in isolation from the dynamics and 
dialectics of the interaction between the Third 
World and the West. For all Third World 
countries, film 1s an imported form of communi- 
cation Film-making 1s both an industry and an 
art, and as an industry 1t owes a great deal to the 
West Furthermore, it 1s difficult to separate 
cinema technology as a product of Western 
capitalism from its ideology, or to sever it from 
its interaction with, and often dependence on, 
the West. The fact that cinema brings together 
elements of art and industry relates it even 
further to the West and requires an approach 
that shows how many of the Third World's 
cultural concepts are shaped through Western 
eyes including the very concepts of tradition, 
customary political structure, and so on All 
carry the mark of colonial codification, as the 
author demonstrates 

The present study also accentuates this link 
by constantly reminding 1ts reader that most, if 
not all, its film makers have been trained, 1n one 
way or another, in the West. Even its definition 
of the Third World emphasizes the colonial 
legacy and the grappling with post colonial 
burdens that resulted from remaining largely in 
the tight economic grip of the West. The West 
also serves as a limiting device, for the study 
uses the criterion of reaching the Western world 
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as a delimiting factor or a way around the 
scarcity of information on national cinema in 
some Third World countries. Ironically, the 
attamment of international recognition is often 
linked to the failure to reach, if not the estrange- 
ment from, a mass audience within the film- 
maker's own country. Yet the justification for 
bringing the West into its title 1s the book's 
approach, which combines some of the most 
positive elements of Western methodology 
Indeed, Armes’s socio-economic and historical 
treatment of his subject 1s honourable im its 
attempt to demonstrate the dynamics of a 
dialectical relationship between the artistic text 
and the context of its perception and domain of 
its operation. 

I shall give below a brief description of the 
content in an attempt to convey an idea of the 
book’s scope and depth In a brief introduction 
the author enumerates the various hazards and 
the practical and conceptual problems 
encountered in a study of this nature He then 
divides his study into four parts In the first, 
‘Social, cultural and economic context,’ he 
outlines his methodological endeavours to over- 
come the inadequacy of dealing with cinema in 
isolation from social, cultural and economic 
factors by looking at the nature of social struc- 
tures shaped by the forces of tradition and the 
impact of colonialism in Third World countries. 
He then investigates a number of related themes 
such as the cultural legacy of colonialism, the 
emergence of Western-educated elite, both as 
ruling groups and as prime movers m cultural 
production, the problem of defining both 
‘nation’ and ‘ national culture’, the question of 
language; the insights afforded by literature and 
theatre that bridge the gulf between Western 
and non-Western worlds; and the role of US- 
dominated film distribution as an example of 
the working of the capitalist world system. Such 
processes play a major role in shaping a cultural 
expression as fertile, and as sophisticated as 
Third World film-making. It also explains its 
constant interaction with the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution im creating certain 
cinematic, aesthetic and ideological values and 
influencing, therefore, the process of film mak- 
ing throughout the Third World. 

Part 2, ‘ Theory and Practice of Third World 
Film Making,’ attempts to demonstrate how 
interaction between Third World cinema and its 
Western counterpart is inseparable from that of 
the history of both, how the artistic, industrial 
and commercial aspects of Third World film- 
making are closely linked to those of the West 
and, finally, how this has led to the emergence 
of individual film makers 1n the Third World as 
part of independence and the shaping of a 
national identity. Individual auteurs were able 
to develop their own approaches to reality and 
to grappling with the post-colonial legacy. A 
number have succeeded in forging a ‘ Third 
Cinema’ in the heat of revolutionary and politi- 
cal fervour and elaborating a new film theory 
which carries the mark of their nations’ aspira- 
tions for a better future. 

Part 3, ‘National film industries,’ is a 
stimulating voyage of discovery through areas 
of world cinema that remain largely unknown 
even to the specialist reader in the West. It 
endeavours to give a survey of Third World 
cinema in which film-making ıs placed in its 
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national context and particularly within the 
process of socio-economic development of each 
nation. Film making is here skilfully fused with 
political history in a manner that establishes a 
homological relationship between the modern 
history and national aspirations of each country 
and the development of its cinema. The author 
starts naturally with a chapter on the Indian 
subcontinent, since India 1s the world’s largest 
film producer, with a history dating back to 
1896, a year after the invention of film The 
development of Indian cinema follows that of 
world cinema, from the silent movie to colour 
and cinema-scope. India is an example of the 
interaction between Third World cinema and 
the West, not only because its cinema was born 
and nurtured in the shadow of the colonial 
state, but also because it reflects the painful 
development from colonization to indepen- 
dence The vast vanety of the subcontinent's 
cinematographic traditions is amply demon- 
strated in the cinemas of Pakistan, Sri Lanka 
and Bangladesh. 

The richness of Asian cinema is further 
illustrated by the chapter on East and South- 
East Asia where ‘ the staggering multiplicity in 
forms and styles of the performing arts’ 1s 
reflected in the film production of this region 
Here ıt becomes evident how a tradition in 
theatre arts which is radically different from 
Western theatrical realism has played a vital 
role both in delaying the development of 
` national’ cinema and in setting ıt on a unique 
course of development after its late inception. 
Many early films in China and elsewhere in the 
region relied on the mere recording of popular 
theatre scenes, and incorporated into the newly 
emerging genre many of its stylistic features and 
aesthetic values. Although the films of Commu- 
nist China are not dealt with since ıt falls 
beyond the book's defimtion of Third World, 
the account of its pre-revolutionary cinema 
demonstrates its unique combination of a pro- 
found portrayal of reality and political aware- 
ness, its innovative narrative techniques, and 
the coexistence of multiple cimematic 
approaches. 

The diversity of South-East Asian cinema is 
clearly evident in the film production of Burma, 


Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and of the, 


Philippines whose output 1s the most prolific 
and important of them all. The Philippines has 
enjoyed a long and continuous tradition of film 
making since the beginning of this century with 
a short interruption during the Japanese 
occupation (1942-5). It reflects the various 
stages of development of Asian cinema and 
lends a powerful expression to many facets of 
‘the violent contradictions of Asian societies ' 
It is therefore not surprising that its output 
takes up the major part of this chapter, while 
little attention is given to the cinemas of Burma, 
Thailand, and Malaysia However, a special 
case is made for the small, newly-industrializing 
countries of East and South-East Asia: Taiwan, 
South Korea, Hong Kong and Singapore, not 
only because 'all four are fragmentary states 
produced by the vagaries of war, colonialism, 
and decolonializzation ', but also because they 
are used as examples 1n the argument against 
the dependency theory. The history of their 
cinema is as fragmentary and as chequered as 
their political and economic development. 
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Korean cinema, for example, boomed in the 
1960s then came under tight control in the 
1980s, while the cinemas of Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Taiwan are interlinked by a 
shared background of colonialism, Japanese 
occupation, financial control and distribution 
networks, the Chinese language and the impact 
of developments in mamland China. 

The third chapter in this section deals with a 
whole continent, Latin America, whose cinema 
is as creative and diverse as that of Asta, despite 
apparent linguistic unity, economic under- 
development and archaic social forms and 
attitudes. Elements of diversity and unity are 
closely interwoven in the process of socio- 
economic development of Latin America, a 
development characterized by the emergence of 
commercial bourgeoisies, waves of immigrants 
from Europe, one-product export economies, a 
privileged local oligarchy and impovenshed 
masses, and the political contradictions of a 
post-independence era tinged with various 
forms of dependency and new colonialism 
After producing some 1,685 silent films between 
1898 and 1930 a few of which have strikingly 
individual features, Brazil’s production waned 
from the thirties to the fifties under the domina- 
tion of the commercial chanchada and became 
imitative of Hollywood. Argentina followed the 
Brazilian pattern, while Mexico experienced 
progress in both the quantity and quality of its 
films in the same period, thanks to government 
support of its film industry initiated by the 
Cardenas Government in 1934 and continued 
into the 1980s, and to the emergence of major 
film makers of international calibre like Luis 
Bufiuel. But the 1960s saw the decisive break- 
through in Latin American cinema in the birth 
of the Brazilian cinema novo, the * third cinema ' 
of Argentina, the national cinema of Bolivia 
and later the new wave of Chilean cinema 
known as the ' cinema of Allende' which went 
on to produce over a hundred films with vigour 
and vitality even after the fall of Allende. In all 
these cinemas, Latin American film makers 
endeavour to liberate themselves from the 
dominance of foreign cultural models, and to 
find a way of creating socially and politically 
relevant films, despite censorship and some con- 
frontations with the state which everywhere 
controls cinematographic activity. In other 
countries, such as Venezuela and Colombia, 
similarly interesting developments took place in 
the 1970s and 1980s. As for the smaller Latin 
American countries, a number of them excel in 
innovative documentaries, for example, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Uruguay, Peru, and recently 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. 

The last chapter of this section deals with 
‘The Middle East and Africa’ whose cinema 1s 
no less fertile and varied than that of the other 
regions studied, for the various unifying factors 
(Pan-Afnean identity, Arab nationalism, Islam) 
are only partial grids. Yet ‘ the rare instances in 
which important film industries have emerged in 
Africa and the Middle East follow patterns 
already familiar in other parts of the Third 
World, both in their relationship to the progress 
of local industrialization and in their cultural 
ambiguities. What 1s particularly revealing of 
the importance of cinema in contemporary 
culture m the region 1s the emergence of talented 
individual film-makers almost everywhere— 
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from Mali to Afghanistan, from Morocco to 
Kuwait—even where indigenous film-making 
traditions are lacking ’. Because of the wealth of 
cinematographic output of this vast region, this 
chapter ts divided mto three sections’ the first 
deals with the non-Arab Middle East in which 
the cinema of Afghanistan, Turkey and Iran are 
treated together. Unlike Afghanistan, whose 
cinema industry started only some twenty years 
ago, both Iran and Turkey’s film industries are 
older and more diversified Since the inception 
of national Iranian cinema in the 1940s film 
produchon rose constantly until 1t reached 470 
Jms in 1970 the year of the emergence of 
(Cinema | motefáver) ‘New Iranian. Cinema’ 
which gained international recognition and pro- 
duced a number of talented film makers. But 
after the revolution production dwindled to a 
mere half-dozen or so films a year, and many of 
the talented creators of the ‘ New Cinema ' were 
forced into exile. Their Turkish counterparts 
have enjoyed a long tradition of cinemato- 
graphic activities from the time of the first visit 
of the Lumière representatives to the Ottoman 
Imperial Palace in 1896, though their film out- 
put peaked 1n 1972 at only 298. However, their 
genuine contribution to world cinema started in 
the 1950s, two decades earlier than that of Iran, 
and a number of its film makers attained inter- 
national recognition in the 1960s But the politi- 
cal repression of the early 1980s drastically 
ce the high level of output of the early 
1970s 
* Egypt and the Arab World’ is the subject of 
the second section, and as the title of this section 
reflects, the Egyptian cinematographic con- 
tribution and output equals if not surpasses that 
of the rest of the Arab World put together. 
Indeed Cairo has been for many years the 
‘Hollywood’ of the Arab World, not only 
because Egypt's industrialization and economic 
diversification which provided a base for a 
buoyant cinema industry started long before 
other Arab countries, but also because its pio- 
neering system of film production and distribu- 
tion established a pattern of cultural supremacy 
that has proven difficult to challenge The book 
outlines its cinematographic development until 
the 1960s but leaves out some of the interesting 
developments of the late 1970s and the 1980s, 
before moving to give a sketchy account of the 
cinema of the Arab Mashreq and that of the 
Maghreb. As for the last section devoted to 
* Black Africa’ it gives a brief account of some 
interesting developments in Mauritania, Ethio- 
pia, Kenya, Nigeria, Angola, Mozambique and 
Senegal 
The fourth and last part of this fascinating 
and ambitious book ‘Cinema Astride Two 
Cultures" 1s devoted to the study of the work of 
individual film makers from these different 
regions and cultures. It devotes full chapters to 
Satyajit Ray (India), Youssef Chahine (Egypt), 
Glauber Rocha (Brazil), Yilmaz Güney 
(Turkey), Ousmane Sembene (Senegal) and 
Jorge Sanjinés (Bolivia), in which the cinema 
historian takes the back seat and the film critic 
demonstrates his skill in analysing individual 
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films Here Third World cinema acquires a 
fascinating and often very attractive face It 1s 
therefore not surprising that the study of such 
often highly original achievements leads the 
author to conclude by calling for a ‘comp- 
lementary re-thinking of Hollywood and 
Western cinema in gefieral in terms of their 
international identity’, for there 1s an inextric- 
able link between core and periphery in the 
world of cinema. 

The nature of the predominantly chronologi- 
cal survey of each country does not allow Armes 
to single out development of trends and move- 
ments, though he endeavours to make up for 
this in his chapter reserved for dealing with the 
accomplishments of talented individuals The 
keenness to present as comprehensive a survey 
as possible was satisfied at the expense of criti- 
cal, in-depth analyses of films which are scant, 
but in ther rare occurrence they show the 
author to be a gifted and remarkably perceptive 
film critic. He ts the first to acknowledge the risk 
of distortion inherent in treating the national 
cinema, say of Latin America or the Middle 
East as monolithic, or even as aspects of a single 
development. Yet he succeeds in probing the 
various manifestations of these cinemas in order 
to capture the distinct common features 
beneath the multiplicity of talents, visions, and 
techniques There are many reasons, some of 
whuch are included in his own study, to warrant 
the separation of Middle Eastern, particularly 
Arabic cinema, from those of Africa despite the 
apparent geographical overlapping. 

Armes's statistics are very helpful, and his 
command of his material is impressive. Factual 
and typographical errors are few, yet ın a work 
of this scale they do inevitably exist (e.g. refer- 
ring to the Streets of Fools as an adaptation of a 
novel by Naguib Mahfuz or to the introduction 
of film study at Cairo University: the former is a 
film script written by Mahfuz directly for the 
cinema, and the later is the establishment of the 
Cmema Institute of the Academy of Arts, for 
cinema is not as yet taught at Cairo University ) 
Apart from Arabic cinema, I cannot talk with 
any authority about the wide range of national 
cinemas on which this work so lucidly 


.expounds. Inevitably, Armes’s material on some 


15 more up-to-date than on others, for within his 
treatment of Middle Eastern cinema one notices 
that his knowledge of the north African film 
makers, particularly in Algeria, is very much 
more up-to-date and detailed than that offered 
about Egypt for instance, which leaves out the 
entire work of two generations of film makers, 
that of Sad Marzuq, Muhammad Radi, Ash- 
raf Fahmi, ‘Alt Badrakhan and others, and that 
of ‘Auf Al-Tayyib, Khayri Bishara, Muham- 
mad Khan, Bashir Al-Deek and others, for he 
confines his treatment of the Egyptian cinemà 
o dois who are either dead or over sixty years 
old. 

These small flaws notwithstanding, this 1s an 
impressive work of scholarship that makes very 
informative and enjoyable reading. 


SABRY HAFEZ 
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RupoLr VEsELY (ed.): Ibn Nazir al- 
Gays: Kitab tatgif al-ta'rīf bil- 
mustalah al-Sarif. (Textes Arabes et 
Etudes Islamiques, Tom. xxvi.) Le 
Caire: Institut Frangais d'Archéolo- 
gie Orientale, 1987. 


Tathgif al-ta'rif was mentioned by al- 
Qalqashandi as one of the sources of his 
monumental chancery encyclopaedia, Subh al- 
asha Of its author, conventionally known as 
Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, little is known, but in his 
Introduction Vesely has succeeded in 
reconstructing an outline of his biography. He 
came from an Aleppine family of Arab descent: 
the nisba 15 given on the French title-page as ‘ al- 
Taymi’, and on its Arabic counterpart as ‘al- 
Tamimt’. He was born c 726/1326, probably in 
Egypt, where his father served as secretary to 
ihree great amirs successively, but ended his 
career in the important government post of 
naz aljaysh, ie. financial inspector of the 
army department. The son passed thirty years 
working 1n the royal chancery, but became nàzir 
al-jaysh on his father's death in 778/1377. His 
career and life ended tragically in 786/1384, 
when he aroused the anger of Sultan Barquq. 

The title of Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh’s book indi- 
cates that it is the successor to an earlier work, 
al-Ta'rif bi l-mustalah al-sharif, of Ton Fadlal- 
làh al-"Umari (d 748/1348), and was like it a 
handbook for the guidance of chancery clerks. 
Vesely insists that al-Tathgif was an 
independent work, while indicating the degree 
to which it was modelled on, and used materials 
from, its predecessor. He also notes meti- 
culously the numerous and extensive passages 
which al-Qalqashandi incorporated in Subh al- 
a'shà. It is clear from this that there is very little 
m al-Tathqif that ıs not reproduced (although in 
dispersed passages) in Subh al-a‘sha One 
advantage from the publication of the earlier 
text is that ıt provides a conspectus of the 
correspondence of the Mamlük royal chancery 
at a specific point in the late eighth/fourteenth 
century: the various categortes of missives, the 
range of their addressees both within the 
sultanate, and the distinctions of formulae 
which subtly indicated their status ın an external 
and internal hierarchy as seen from Cairo The 
work is essentially a formulary (dustür in the 
contemporary terminology) not a collection of 
specimen documents (mami), although in the 
nature of the case Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh cites the 
full text of oaths held to be binding on various 
groups of Muslims and unbelievers. Among 
these 1s one of his own drafting, which in 772/ 
1370 was imposed on the Cypriot envoys on the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations after 
King Peter I's brief occupation of Alexandria 
five years previously It displays an extensive 
and peculiar knowledge of the wilful errors 
which a Christian might commit and thereby 
renounce his faith, ranging from the denial of 
the Trinity to the eating of camel’s flesh Vesely 
has established the text of al-Tathgif by collat- 
ing the five extant manuscripts, none of which, 
he says, is an autograph or authorized text He 


concludes his Introduction with a critical 
account of these He has produced a scholarly 
edition of an important primary source. 


P M HOLT 


Maxime RODINSON: Europe and the 
mystique of Islam. Transl. by Roger 
Veinus. (Near Eastern Studies, 
University of Washington, no.4.) 
xv, 163 pp. Seattle: University of 
Washington; London: I. B. Tauris, 
1987. £16.50, $9.95. 


This book is a translation. of Professor 
Rodinson's La fascination de l'Islam, which was 
published in 1980. It consists of two parts, 
‘Western views of the Muslim world’, and a 
lecture entitled ‘Towards a new approach to 
Arab and Islamic studies’. The first part is the 
complete version of an essay which is well 
known 1m its first appearance, which was in an 
abridged form, as “The Western image and 
Western studies of Islam’, in the new edition of 
The legacy of Islam (1974) 

In the first part Rodinson charts the shifting 
image of Islam and the Muslims in the 
European mund, from the ignorance and 
polemic of the early and central Middle Ages 
through periods of greater knowledge, an 
acceptance of co-existence, the influence of the 
Enlightenment, the exoticism and imperialism 
of the nineteenth century, the development of 
Onentalism, and so to the present day. The 
second part continues the theme with specific 
relevance to the contemporary scholarly scene 
Though writing from a standpoint on the left, 
and conceding the justice of many of the criti- 
cisms of ' imperialism ' and its alleged scholarly 
derivatives, he has little patience with extreme 
views at either end of the spectrum. An interest- 
ing example of this 1s his discussion (pp. 130-1, 
n. 2, wrongly numbered as 3) of Edward Said's 
curiously celebrated book Orientalism (1978). 
He gives Said credit for raising important issues, 
but points unerringly to the book's crippling 
defects. 

Rodinson's ‘ proposals for future study ' con- 
tam few surprises He is in favour of innovative 
approaches, though he repeatedly emphasizes 
that ‘ old-fashioned Onientalism ’, with its philo- 
logical base and tts concern with the accumula- 
tion of data and the editing of texts, 1s far from 
valueless Nevertheless, he insists (rightly, in my 
view) that ‘there 1s, 1n fact, no such thing as 
Onentalism’ (p.117): there are disciplines— 
linguistics, anthropology, history and so 
forth—which can be applied to particular areas 
that happen to be in the east. He wants the 
Onentalists to come out of ‘their academic 
ghetto’, though he recognizes that specializa- 
tion and career structures make this difficult 

Most scholars will find in this book a good 
deal with which they will be in sympathy, as well 
as some suggestions which they may not like 
quite so much. It 1s all presented in so reason- 
able, commonsense and informed a way that ıt 
should not raise too many hackles. Parts of the 
second section strike me as being a little obscure 
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1n expression, but they may well have been clear 
enough in the French original. The book may be 
recommended as an enjoyable and stimulating 
read. 


D O. MORGAN 


SIEGBERT UHLIG and BARU TAFLA 
(ed.): ^ Collectanea aethiopica. 
(Athiopistische Forschungen, Bd. 
26.) 233 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1988. 
DM 340. 


In this volume ten of the contributors to the 
prestigious ‘ Athiopistische Forschungen ' series 
have united to pay homage to their general 
editor, Ernst Hammerschmidt, doyen of Ethio- 
pian studies in Germany, on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. It is perhaps indicative of the 
direction of modern scholarship that the entire 
book has been produced through the medrum of 
the personal computer, despite the involvement 
of the Greek, Hebrew, and Ethiopic scripts, and 
an Anhang by U. GleBmer and S. Uhhg com- 
ments informatively on the problems of com- 
puter-based Ethiopic printing The end result, 
however, is entirely satisfying. The book is 
visually attractive and compares well with its 
more conventional predecessors. It should help 
to dispel any misgivings the more traditionally 
minded may harbour regarding the intrusion of 
modern technology into their sacred territories. 
It may indeed encourage them to master the 
specialized techniques involved in multi-script 
word-processing. 

The studies presented here reflect the wide 
range of concern of the AF as a whole. Two 
authors offer addenda to their orginal con- 
tributions to that series, Bairu Tafla supplying 
the long-awaited general index to his 4 
chronicle of Emperor Yohannes IV (1872-89) 
(AF, 1, 1977), while E. Ullendorff elaborates on 
some interesting points m his Tigrinya 
chrestomathy (AF, 19, 1985) The remaining 
articles may be read as independent studies, 
albeit still largely pertinent to their authors’ 
original involvement im the series Thus W 
Leslau, who devoted AF 11 and 16 to the 
publication of Gurage texts, takes the oppor- 
tunity to offer a list of Arabic loanwords im 
Amharic with phonological and morphological 
notes (pp. 87-109), supplementing his article 1n 
BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1957, 221-44. E. Wagner, who 
published some Harari religious texts in Arabic 
script in AF, 13, essays a literary analysis of the 
Harart corpus (pp 203-15) which reminds us 
that materials of this sort are more than just 
fodder for the linguist but form a valid literature 
in their own right. C. Sumner, possibly the only 
western scholar concerned with philosophical 
thought in medieval Ethiopia, analyses a por- 
tion of the Ethiopic Másghafá Fdlasfa tabiban 
(translated from Arabic c 1510) and isolates 
some of the strands of Greek philosophical 
thinking which can be identified in that curious 
text (pp. 145-71). One may also single out for 
the lay reader, who might be forgiven for find- 
ing the rest of the book rather heavy going, S. 
Chojnackr's fascinating study of the Pietà motif 
in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Ethio- 
pian painting (pp.51—73), where he convin- 
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cingly traces the motif back to a Luso-Flemish 
origin and hazards the guess that ıt may have 
been introduced by the painter Lazaro de 
Andrade, who accompanied the Portuguese 
mission of 1520-26 to Ethiopia 

Further studies by F A. Dombrowski on the 
Ethiopic chronicle Tanasee 16, R. Pankhurst on 
Muslim commercial centres in Christian Ethio- 
pia up to the mid nineteenth century, H Schol- 
ler on a new document from the Ethiopian 
Special Court, and S. Uhlig on the formulaic 
expressions of the Ethiopic anaphoras combine 
to make Collectanea aethiopica a stimulating 
volume which as much reflects credit on its 
authors as it bestows honour on its dis- 
tinguished Jubilar. There can be no doubt that 
Ernst Hammerschmidt's initiative in promoting 
the Athiopistische Forschungen has provided a 
major stimulus to the scholarly investigation of 
Ethiopian culture and we have here a worthy 
tribute to his role in this process. 


A. K. IRVINE 


PHILIP MANSEL: Sultans in splendour. 
The last years of the Ottoman world. 
192 pp. London: Andre Deutsch, 
1988. £17.95. 


* The history of the Middle East between 1869 
and 1945 1s largely the history of its monarchs 
and dynasties,’ writes Dr. Mansel in a challeng- 
ing justification of his enjoyable book (p 180). 
The statement accurately descnbes the 
approach of the book which is a history of the 
Middle East (from Central Asia to the Mediter- 
ranean) during the period mentioned seen 
through the eyes of 1ts monarchs. In fact, a good 
deal of the book 1s concerned with court affairs 
and the social life and personal qualities of the 
monarchs rather than with the conventional 
themes of modern historians and it is plainly 
aimed at those who revel in the deeds of royalty 
and fancy something more exotic than the tradi- 
tional diet of European kings and queens and 
more substantial than the colourful lives of 
Indian princes. 

Within its limits the book is well done: the 
author has read widely ın the writmgs of 
European travellers, has some familiarity with 
recent scholarly research and has also looked at 
some documentary material. Mansel has a good 
eye for an anecdote and a striking quotation 
and builds them freely into his narrative, wisely 
deciding that relevancy may be too highly 
valued if the price is sacrificing a good story. 
The book is also well and profusely illustrated, 
e ey d the section dealing with Afghanistan 
where the author has reproduced some very 
revealing photographs from the Khalilullah 
Enayat Seraj collection. Many a future picture 
researcher will be grateful for the leads which 
Mansel has provided. It is interesting to note 
how many monarchs were keen photographers 
and to learn that a court photographer was 
appointed in Iran in 1862 and in the Ottoman 
Empire in 1867. 

To criticize so pleasing a garland 1s a little 
ungracious but the author’s claims quoted 
above do invite the observation that other 
institutions, notably bureaucracies, armies and 
schools, played an important role in modern 
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Middle Eastern history to say nothing of tradi- 
tional social institutions, that economic changes 
had some significance and that outside powers 
were often influential. There are also a number 
of errors in the book some of them minor, some 
ludicrous, such as the assertion that the Young 
Turks were called * Jeune Turquie ' because they 
spoke French so well (p 19), and some serious, 
such as the claim that the later Qajars were 
wholly pro-Russian (p. 76). One would also like 
to know more about the supposed excision of 
documents relating to the 1921 Iranian coup 
from the British archives (p. 149). Popularizers 
do an excellent job for history but they should 
not claim too much for their work. 


M E. YAPP 


FABRIZIA  BALDISSERRA and AXEL 
MICHAELS: Der indische Tanz: 
Körpersprache in Vollendung. 
210 pp. Köln: DuMont Buchverlag, 
1988. 


This richly-illustrated survey of Indian dance 
forms and styles ts obviously meant for the 
general public for it seems to address the tourist 
who happens to witness a performance and 
would like to know more about what he sees 
and presumably does not understand. Its 
authors are both Indologists who claim joint- 
authorship for the first part, a very general 
introduction to Hinduism and to the history 
and constituents of the classical dance theatre), 
while the second part (pp 79-171) is by 
Fabrizia Baldissera and part 3 (on ‘ritual and 
folk dance") by A Michaels. It is a pity that 
much factual information is couched in rather 
vague formulations which leave the impression 
that it 15 second-hand knowledge that 1s being 
related. 

In an introduction which necessarily has to 
generalize, simplify and select, much depends 
on the classificatory scheme; thus, the outline 
according to regional dance styles is to be 
recommended (Bharata Natyam, Kuchipudi, 
Yakshagana, dance styles of Kerala, Kathak, 
Odissi, Chhau, and Manipuri provide the focus 
for separate sections m part 2; special emphasis 
is given to the description of routines followed 
at actual performances) The distinction 
between ‘classical’ style and ‘ritual and folk 
dance’, on the other hand, is, ın the presen- 
tation of the book itself, frequently questioned 
(cf. e.g p 42) or implicitly contradicted and 
does not prove to be helpful. The choice of 
Bhüta-dances from Karnataka and Harisiddhi 
dances from Nepal to illustrate ritual and folk 
dance, though no doubt instructive, seems to 
have been a matter of chance, or personal 
choice. 

In a book so well illustrated (there are 79 
black and white illustrations and 23 in colour on 
inserted plates) it would have been useful if the 
text and illustrations were more explicitly 
related to each other; one would like to know in 
detail what an illustration shows (not just ‘a 
scene from Ramayana ' but which scene, not ‘a 
pose of Odissi’ but which pose, and what are its 
distinctive elements, how 1s what one can 
perceive related to what is described 1n the texts 
or illustrated by iconography, etc.). But given 
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the general scope of such a presentation, it can 
certainly be taken as a positive reaction 1f the 
reader 1s led to ask for more 


PETER SCHREINER 


AMAUR KAUR JASBIR SINGH: A guide to 
source materials in the India Office 
Library and Records for the history 
of Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan 1765- 
1950. viii, 187 pp. London: The 
British Library, 1988. £30. 


This handbook forms a useful addition to the 
India Office Library’s growing number of sub- 
ject guides to its collections The author has 
herself used the materials extensively in her 
scholarly research and acquired a familiarity 
with them which 1s of considerable advantage in 
her task of describing the materials relating to 
the Himalayan area because those materials are 
widely scattered throughout the various sertes. 

The following collections are described. 
General Correspondence, Boards Collections 
(1812-31), of which several relate to the first 
Nepal war, the Home Miscellaneous Series, 
where it was perhaps unnecessary to repeat so 
much information from the Hill Guide, the 
Military Department Records (described in 
detail in the Farrington guide), and the Political 
and Secret Department Records, which com- 
prise the mam series for the study of the 
Himalayan region. It 1s useful to note that, 
following the 1931 division of the Political and 
Secret Department, Tibet and Bhutan were 
dealt with in the Political (External) section and 
Sikkim in the Political (Internal) section The 
subject-listing of the files suggests some divert- 
ing topics for research. Why for example was 
there so much interest in Tibetan students in 
England between 1912 and 1927? And what lies 
within the 1948 file concerning a Tibetan 
Reader at the ‘London School of Onental 
Languages " (They never could get the name 
night ) 

There are a few remarks concerning the 
European MSS collection, the prints and draw- 
ings and the printed books in European langu- 
ages. There is also a very unsatisfactory 
appendix listing a few sources outside the India 
Office Library: the extensive British Library 
European manuscript holdings, for example, 
are quite 1nadequately described 


M. E. Y. 


Kamit V. ZVELEBIL: Two Tamil folk- 
tales: The story of King 
Matanaküma [and] The story of 
Peacock Ravana. lvii, 236 pp. Delhi, 
etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987. 


Until comparatively recently, Tamilnadu was 
80 per cent illiterate and Tamil folktales were 
told by itinerant story-tellers and grand- 
mothers. However, simple folk stories also 
appear in unbound editions, particularly from 
the period c. 1750-1850 The tales can be 
divided into three main styles; those based on 
local legends, tales of magical events and heroic 
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deeds, and stories built round the great epics It 
1s the last two types that we have here. 

Many folk tales are traditionally ascribed to 
the poet Pukalenti Pulavar (1268-13097), much 
admired for his poem ‘ NaJavénpa’. The story 
of King Matanakáma ıs credited to him, 
although it is quite obviously of later date, 
probably from the sixteenth century 

It tells of a young prince, Matanakàma, and 
his friend the Munister’s son. The prince 1s 
wrongfully disgraced by a wanton young 
woman and has to flee his father’s wrath He 
falls madly in love with a portrait of two young 
ladies, so his friend sets off to find the girls to 
cure the prince, Having discovered and ‘ mar- 
ned’ the two princesses, he has to prevent their 
efforts to consummate the marriage and to 
distract them, tells each night a marvellous tale. 
The stories are diverse, but tend to include a 
brave prince-hero and the numerous princesses 
he marries on his adventures. While the charac- 
ters are stereotyped, the various young ladies 
are determined and resourceful, welcoming 
their co-wives as sisters, while the princes pros- 
per because of their proper attention to religious 
duties. The heroes of the main tale are finally 
saved by their devotion to Lord Siva and Kali 
While in no way didactic, these tales do inciden- 
tally show the right way to behave, and teach a 
proper respect for traditional values and the 
gods. The constant repetition of these and of the 
commonplace events of life help to anchor the 
magical world, which the hero so easily enters, 
within the everyday world. 

The story of Peacock Ravana, a digression 
from, or addition to the Raémdyana, ts a very 
different tale Said to have been narrated by the 
sage Narada to the rishi Gautama, it was prob- 
ably composed in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century to help foster the cult of Hanuman at a 
time when the South was being threatened by 
Muslim conquest. In this story Rima and Laks- 
mana are already gods, and so mvincible, but 
the nearly-defeated Ravana remembers the 
existence of his brother, Peacock Ravana of the 
magic world of Pātāļa Lanka, who 1s a heroic 
and devout figure and a master of the magic 
arts. Only Hanuman is strong enough to oppose 
him, but Peacock Ravana abducts Rama and 
Laksmana from his guard by a trick The story 
tells how Hanuman, through his bravery, cun- 
ning and magical powers, rescues the brothers, 
who remain completely passive, sleeping 
prisoners 1n a temple of Kali, throughout the 
tale. Many new heroes are introduced, including 
Hanuman’s own unknown son, Maccavallapan, 
who joins forces with the Raksasas. Battles and 
the attack on Peacock Ràvana's fortress are 
described with great enthusiasm. Finally, Hanu- 
màn discovers the secret of the boon given to 
Peacock Ravana by Brahma and Sarasvati 
When almost defeated by the demon, he prays 
to Rama, Sita and Laksmapa Then in his 
terrible universal form he kills the demon, who 
repents of all his crimes and sins and goes to 
virasvarga, the paradise of war heroes, leaving 
the other heroes to complete the defeat of 
Ravana and rescue Sita. 

In his thoughtful and 1nformative introduc- 
tion, the author defines the several varieties of 
Tamil folklore and discusses the characters, 
motifs and religious elements m these stories 
He deals in detail with the dating of the works 
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from internal and external evidence and 
analyses their style, themes and language These 
lively translations are a welcome addition to 
Professor Zvelebil’s scholarly works 


WENDY A. P. MARR 


Lupwic W. ADAMEC: A biographical 
dictionary of contemporary 
Afghanistan. vi, 252 pp., 24 plates. 
Graz: Akademische Druck- u. 
Verlagsanstalt, 1987. 


The work under review is the third biographi- 
cal aid to students of Afghanistan which has 
been edited by Professor Adamec. It follows 
Who's Who in Afghanistan (1975), which was a 
historical biographical dictionary based on the 
British compilation, and a Supplement on the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan (1979). The 
new dictionary is primarily a listing of those 
Afghans who have been prominent between the 
Second World War and the Najibullah take 
over. It does not include those individuals who 
have become prominent since that date 
although, indeed, many of them had made their 
mark before 1978 and are included. 

The dictionary 1s divided into four parts. The 
first part consists of some 1600 biographical 
entries arranged alphabetically. Entnes from 
the 1975 work have been included only when 
additional information had been obtained. 
Second there are lists of government ministers, 
officials, party leaders and diplomats serving in 
Kabul Third is a glossary and fourth (a most 
helpful innovation) photographs of 384 
Afghans The dictionary has been compiled 
from Afghan newspapers, year books and 
informants. Names appear in Persian script and 
in transhteration. 

The work constitutes a most valuable and 
convenient source of information which can be 
employed for a variety of purposes other than 
the simple identification of individuals It is 
useful for tracing kinship links: several entries 
relate to the fathers of individuals who are 
prominent today And the work can also help in 
an analysis of elites: where the information 1s 
available dates and places of birth, family, edu- 
cation, career and mother tongue 1s included. 

A few enticisms may be made The book is 
much stronger on individuals who had 
established their careers before 1978 rather than 
on those who came to prominence sub- 
sequently, whether through the PDPA or the 
resistance Entries on these latter individuals are 
often perfunctory and to some extent the book 
1s more useful for an examination of pre-1978 
élites than for the newly emergent groups Some 
of the articles could have been omitted, for 
example that on Mir Yazdanbakhsh, an early 
nineteenth-century — Hazára notable who 
appears to have wandered into the work by 
accident. Some articles cry out for some rewnt- 
ing, for example that on Sayyid Hasan Gilani, 
which bears too many traces of its original 
scrappy British official origins; and other 
articles would profit by a change of tenses. 
There are also some minor errors 1n dates and 
some misprints 


M E. Y 
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+Henry Serruys: The Mongols and 
Ming China: customs and history. 
Edited by Françoise Aubin. (Col- 
lected Studies Series). x, [252] pp. 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1987. 
£32. 


The role of foreigners and foreign relations in 
pre-modern Chinese history, themes which were 
often 1gnored by traditional historians, has been 
extensively studied since the Second World 
War. Henry Serruys was one of the pioneers and 
main contributors to these studies. Father Ser- 
ruys, who had been stationed in Inner Mongolia 
until the founding of the People's Republic of 
China, focused his research on the relations and 
mutual influences of the Mongols and the Ming 
dynasty. His principal works, The Mongols in 
China during the Hung-wu Period, The tribute 
system and diplomatic missions, 1400-1600, and 
Trade relations: the horse fairs, 1400-1600, 
appeared as books, but many of his other 
writings are scattered in a variety of publica- 
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tions. Variorum Reprints is to be commended 
for bringing together eight of his most charac- 
teristic and significant articles in this volume. 

Serruys's research reveals that the Ming 
dynasty recruited numerous Mongols for 
government or military service. Though the 
court sought to reduce contacts with foreign 
lands largely 1n reaction to Mongol rule over 
China during the Yüan dynasty, it did not expel 
Mongols and other foreigners and instead 
capitalized on their expertise for its own benefit. 
In his writings, Serruys did not limit himself to 
diplomatic and political relations between the 
Mongols and the Ming. His articles on the 
influence of Mongol customs on China and on 
the political roles of two powerful women in 
sixteenth-century Mongolia are among his most 
valuable contributions to the social history of 
East Asia. 

In short, the publication of this book, which 
was edited by Françoise Aubin, is a fitting 
memorial to a meticulous and dedicated 
scholar. 


MORRIS ROSSABI 
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A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNKNOWN WORK BY 
AL-TABARI ON THE TRADITION ‘ EXPEL THE 
JEWS AND CHRISTIANS FROM THE ARABIAN 

PENINSULA (AND THE LANDS OF ISLAM)’ 


By SETH WARD 


Islamic tradition records many precedents for expulsion of Jews and other 
non-Muslims. The authors of the two most important collections of hadiths, 
al-Bukhari and Muslim, have chapters entitled ‘On exiling the Jews from 
Arabia’ or * On exiling the Jews from the Hijaz '.! Similar chapters exist in other 
collections of traditions.” These statements testify to Muhammad’s expulsion of 
‘the Jews of Medina—all of them ’,? or report his will to expel the Jews—or in 
variants, the Jews and Christians or the Polytheists—from the Arabian Penin- 
sula. Clearly, the traditions are interpreted with the widest possible reference 
regarding who is to be exiled: no non-Muslim is allowed to remain. But the 
geographical extent of the area from which non-Muslims are to be exiled is 
interpreted in narrow fashion: ‘ What is meant by “ the Arabian Peninsula " in 
this tradition is the Hijàz, not the entire Arabian Peninsula.' ? This is so despite 
ample potential for broad interpretation in the language of the texts. In a 
tradition which supports a projected exile of the Jews of Medina, Muhammad 
tells the Jews, * Know that the land is the Lord's and his Apostle’s.’ $ The word 
ard‘ land" in the hadith is understood to refer specifically to the plots of land the 
Jews had owned, now considered to be held by them in tenancy. This could 
easily have been taken out of context by some interpreters and applied to all 
lands.’ A tradition used to support the prohibition of dhimmi residence in Hijaz 
reads, in some versions, ‘two religions (sometimes using the term qiblas— 
directions faced in prayer) may not exist in one land,’ in others, ‘ two giblas may 
not exist in Arabia '.* In practice, this tradition was applied only to Hijaz and 
was not extended to all of Arabia or any other ‘land’. Chapter headings are 
often our only indication of how traditions were understood by those who 
collected them; Malik's chapter heading has this tradition refer only to the 
expulsion of Jews from Medina.’ 


! The chapter title for Muslim 1s that provided by al-Nawawi: [Bab ijlà al-yahüd min al-Hijáz], 
ed. Cairo, 1349/1930-31, 12: 90, found also in the margin of /rshád al-sari on al-Bukhári, by 
al-Qastallani (Dar ihya al-turath al-‘Arabi, Beirut, n.d., repr. of Cairo, Dar al-Taba‘a al-Amiriyya, 
pai 1203) 7. 360. Bukhari, ibid. (centre), 5: 235 (ed. M. Ludolf Krehl, Leiden, 1862-68), Jizya 6, 

: 294-5. 

?e.g , Abū Däwüd, Sunan, Bāb al-Imára, 2: 36. ‘ How the expulsion of the Jews from Medina 
occurred ' and Malik, cry olin Kitab al-Jami‘, 5: * On the expulsion of the Jews from Medina’ 
(ed. Muhammad Fu'àd ‘Abd al-Baqi, Cairo. ‘Isa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1951, 2: 892, English transla- 
tion, MN Rahimuddin, Lahore: Sh Muhammad Ashraf, 1980, ch. 511, trad. 1588-89, 
p. 371. i 

3 Muslim, loc. cit. 

4 In addition to locations given in previous notes, see Wensinck, Concordance, s.v. kh-r-y. 

5 Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tiisi, al-Mabsit fi fiqh al-Imamiyya (ed. Muhammad al-Bàqir 
al-Bahbüdi, Maktabat al-Murtadiyya, Teheran (?), 1967), 2: 47. Though al-Tüsi 1s Shiite, the 
limitation to the Hijàz is typical of all Muslim legal schools. 

$ Bukhari, loc. cit. and elsewhere. 

7 Compare, e.g., Biblical ‘the Earth (ha-ares) is the Lord’s’: Ex. 9. 29, 19: 5, Ps. 24. 1 and 
elsewhere Even though the context in Exodus is a statement to Pharoah, this phrase does not 
appear to have been understood as limited in application to Egypt. 

Wensink, s.v. giblatdni, refers only to variants, * balad, ard, misr’, although at least some 
versions of the tradition have ‘ Arabia’. jazirat al-‘arab or ard al-'arab. cf. Muwatta’, loc cit, 
Tirmidhi, Sahih, 2: 209, Abu Dawiid, loc. cit., Ibn Hanbal, 1: 223, 285. eee 

?'The Muwatta’ quotes the tradition im the context of a section of traditions about Medina. 
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Whatever the evidence of hadith, the historical reality was that outside the 
Hijaz, Jews and other non-Muslims were rarely prohibited from residence in 
areas in which they had previously lived. The major exceptions, both of exile 
from a country and of exclusion from a city or from Muslim quarters in a city, 
occurred in the outlying reaches of the Islamic world, especially in the Islamic 
West, in Spain and North Africa, Yemen and Safavid Iran in the seventeenth 
century, and in Iran again in Qajar times. The overwhelming evidence is that 
Islamic lawyers did not recognize as normative the residential isolation of non- 
Muslims, or their exile to areas outside of Muslim settlement or control. 

In the Mamlük empire, however, there was an increasing call for the 
isolation of dhimmis. Several scholars cited an interpretation of relevant hadith 
material ascribed to the third-fourth/ninth-tenth-century historian and jurist 
al-Tabari, which implied that any presence of dhimmis together with Muslims 
on Islamic soil was temporary, allowed solely on the basis of urgent need; when 
they are no longer needed, their residence is prohibited and they are to be 
expelled. Al-Tabari’s discussion of this topic is apparently preserved in a 
responsum by Taqi al-Din al-Subki, and forms the subject of this paper. 


Abū Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (A.D. 8397-923) is known not only 
as a great Muslim historian and collector of Qur'an commentary, but also as a 
jurist, founder of a legal rite, and collector of hadith.!! His younger contempor- 
ary and fellow-historian al-Mas'üdi emphasized his juridical achievements in 
characterizing the author of the most impressive History written up to his times 
as a legal scholar: ‘ The fagih of his age and the ascetic (nasik) of his times, who 
mastered the knowledge of the various jurists and marshalled the learning of the 
Traditionists.’ ? Yet while his law school was still popular enough late in the 
tenth century to warrant its own section in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim," it did 
not survive long after that, and much of the jurisprudential output of al-Tabari 
and his followers is lost. 


What ts interesting here is that the tradition appears to refer to exile of the Jews from Khaybar, 
Fadak and Najran, not Medina. 

On chapter headings in hadith works, see I. Goldziher, Muslim studies, trans. S. M. Stern, 
1971, 2: 216-18, 225. 

1 Lists of expulsions, exclusions, etc., are provided, e.g., by Fattal, Le statut légal des non- 
Musulmans en pays d'Islam (Beirut, Imprimerie Catholique, 1958), 93, in the section on the Muslim 
world in the article ‘ Jewish Quarters’, by David Corcos, Encyclopedia Judaica, 10: 84-8, and by 
Bat-Ye'or, The Dhimm Jews and Christians under Islam, transl. by D Maisel, P. Fenton and D. 
Littman (Rutherford, Madison and Teaneck: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1985), 70 ff. See 
review by Mark Cohen, Jerusalem Quarterly, 38, 1986, 127, for a perspective on Bat-Ye'or's ‘ theme 
of congenital and unremitting persecution of the non-Muslim religions’. Another review placing 
this work in a similar perspective, but with a more supportive, attitude to the perspective, ts by 
L. Nemoy, JQR, Lxxvi, 1985, 162-4 (Note that ' Y. Masriya’ is another pen-name of Bat-Ye‘or, 
contrary to Nemoy's suggestion ) 

For a discussion of a late-medieval advocate of expulsion of Jews in the Saharan oasis of 
Tuwát, al-Maghili, see the recent work of John Hunwick, e.g Shari‘a m Songhay the replies of 
al-Maghili to the questions of Aksu al-Hàjj Muhammad (Oxford British Academy/Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1985), esp. 31 ff , and references given in notes. 

" On al-Tabari, see Sezgin, GAS, 1, 323-7, article by R. Paret, ET, rv, 578 f., Brockelmann, GAL, 
1, 142, Supplementband, r, 217, and especially F Rosenthal, The History of al-Tabari, vol. 1. General 
introduction and from the Creation to the Flood (Albany, State University of New York Press, 1989). 
Rosenthal’s book was published only after this article was essentially completed. 

V Translation by Ahmad M. H. Shboul, Al-Mas‘idi and his world: a Muslim humanist and his 
interest in non-Muslims (London, Ithaca Press, 1979), 34, citing Muri al-dhahab. The text is found 
in the Arabic/French edition (Magoudi, Les Prairies d'Or (Paris, Société Asiatique, 1861), 1, 15-16 
Shboul’s ‘ various jursts’ translates fugahd’ al-amsar. The Fihrist (for reference see next note) 
reports a similar description of al-Tabari as the ‘ fagi of his time’, by Ibn al-Nadim's contempor- 
ary, al-Nahrawani, a member of al-Tabari’s law school. 

Ú Ed. Flügel (repr Beirut, Khayats, 1964), 234-6; translation, B. Dodge, The Fihrist of Ibn al- 
Nadim, New York: Columbia University Press, 1970, vol. 1, 563-568. Ibn Nadim reports about 
several authors belonging to this school, including some of his own contemporaries. 
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There are several notable exceptions, the best known of which is a partially- 
preserved work on the disagreements of jurists.'* This, work, however, does not 
give a comprehensive idea of al-Tabarr's legal views, as it does not usually give 
his own rulings. Another legal work which survives (apparently in its entirety) is 
a short treatise, Sarih al-sunna, ‘ the Purity of the Tradition °. This work, only a 
few pages long, was published by D. Sourdel, in Arabic with a French 
translation and introduction. Although it contains no rulings, it is of some 
interest in this context for its insight into al-Tabarr's approach to the legal 
authority of Tradition.’ Al-Tabari also wrote a commentary on the tradition 
literature, Tahdhib al-àthàr, several volumes of which have been published 
recently. According to Ibn al-Nadim, it was never completed. The traditions are 
presented grouped according to the musnad, the person who transmitted the 
tradition from the Prophet. Sezgin notes that the commentary appears to stress 
technical matters, rather than legal implications.! Of al-Tabari’s major works 
in fiqh, the Basit and Latif, nothing has survived." Al-Tabarr's legal followers’ 
works similarly mostly have been lost; only two left any writings which have 
survived.!* In short, very little has survived of the legal teachings of the great 
historian and his school. 


1. A passage by al-Tabari survives in a work by al-Subki 

One surviving passage from his legal or hadith œuvre concerns the status of 
non-Muslims in Islamic areas. Mamlük-period jurists such as Ibn Taymiyya, 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Taqi al-Din al-Subki and others ascribed to al-Tabari 
or to ‘a party of scholars, among them al-Tabari’, the opinion that the Muslims 
may offer protection to dhimmis only as long as they have need of them. 
Otherwise, they must be expelled from predominantly Muslim areas.” 
Al-Tabarrs statement on this subject is quoted at length in a treatise on 
synagogues and churches written in 1353 by the Shafi'ite jurist Taqi al-Din 
al-Subki (d. 1355), who studied and taught in Cairo before becoming chief judge 
in Damascus.” I am preparing an annotated translation of al-Subki's treatise 
for publication; the volume will include an introduction and notes, and an 
edition of portions of the work which have not yet been published in Arabic?! 


'4 Sections have been published in two separate works: Kitab ikhtilaf'al-fugahà': Das konstan- 
tinopler Fragment des Kitab ihtilaf al-fugahà' des Abū Ga'far Muhammad b. Garir at-Tabari, ed. J 
Schacht (Leiden, 1933), and Kitab tkhtilaf al-fugaha hl-Tabari, ed. F. Kern (Cairo, 1320/1902) 

5 Brockelmann, S 1, 218 Sezgin, GAS, 1, 326. Sourdel, * Une profession de foi de l'historien al- 
Tabari’, REI, 36, 1968, 177-99. It had been described previously by H. Ritter, ‘ Philologica II’, Der 
Islam, 17, 1928, 254. The title is sometimes misconstrued as Sharh al-sunna, which, however, more 
appropriately should refer to the Tahdhib al-athar. 

16 See Sezgin, GAS, 1, 327, Ibn al-Nadim, 235 (Arabic), 565 (English). I have been able only to 
glance briefly at these volumes. I am grateful to Professor F. Rosenthal for bringing the existence of 
publication of this serres and of the Sarih al-sunna to my attention. 

U Described in the Fihrist, loc. cit. 

'8 Sezgin, GAS, 1, 522 ff., cf. also Brockelmann, GAL, G 1, 184, who only knew of one. Compare 
this with the literature known to the author of the Fihrist (cf. above, n. 13). 

Al-Tabari had students whose works survive, who, however, are known primarily as jurists of 
other rites, cf., e.g., GAS, 497. 

9 Arabic: wagad dhakara tà'ifa minhum Muhammad ibn Jarir Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Ahkàm 
ahl ad-dhimma, ed. Soubhi Saleh (Beirut, 1381/1961), u, 479. Dhahab ta’ifa min al-‘ulama’ ka- 
Muhammad ibn Jarir: Ibn Taymiyya, Al-Hisba fi al-Islam (ed. Damascus(?), Dar al-Kutub al- 
*Arabiyya, 1967), 28. Transl. Mukhtar Holland, Public duties im Islam: the mstitution of the Hisba, 
(The Islamic Foundation, 1982/1402), 44. For some unclear reason, this passage appears as a note in 
Holland’s translation, rather than as part of the text. Laoust’s translation is more of a paraphrase 
Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de... Ibn Tamiya (Cairo, Imprimerie de l'Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale, 1938), 277. _ _ 

20 A biography of many members of this illustrious family, including Taqi al-Din ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al- 
Kafi, was written by Muhammad al-Sadiq Husayn: ai-Bayt al-Subki (Cairo, Dar al-katib al-Misri, 
1948), see pp 50 ff. See also CR, 9 and sources cited there. (For reference to CR see next note.) 
There is a brief note in EI, 493, by Jacob Schacht, with corrections and additions to GAL 

?! Construction and repair of churches and synagogues in Islamic law, Yale Ph.D. dissertation, 
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The treatise appears; except for some important omissions,” in al-Subkr's 
Collected Fatawi, published in Egypt 1936-38.? The omissions may go back to 
the original collection and editing of the Fatawi, accomplished within a dozen 
years of the author's death.^ The treatise is also found—without these 
omissions—in a manuscript currently in the Library of the University of : 
Jordan.” A microfilm copy of this manuscript was made available to me by the 
Institute of Arab Manuscripts in Kuwayt. The Jordanian State University 
Library has provided me with photographs of some of pages blurred in the 
microfilm. Unfortunately, requests for adequate photographs of the remaining 
blurred exposures have gone unanswered. Thus we offer here only a brief 
summary of al-Tabarrs statement, based in part on provisional readings. 
References below will generally be to the text as found 1n the printed edition of 
the Fatawi where available (hereafter F.), otherwise to the Jordanian MS(A.). 

Our passage seems to have gone unnoticed in scholarly literature. No doubt 
this is in large part because the published version of al-Subki's treatise, which 
may be called the ‘Collected Fatawi’ recension, lacks the section-heading 
presenting the passage as a direct quotation from ‘ Abii Ja‘far al-Tabarr'. The 
less definitive ‘Ibn Jarir' is invariably used elsewhere in this work to refer to 
al-Tabari. Perhaps this reflects the name of al-Tabarrs law school, the 
* Jaririyya '. The lack of the section-heading and the beginning of the passage in 
the Collected Fatüwi recension, and the omission of explicit reference to 
al-Tabari, may well explain why the passage has not been discussed." 

Al-Subkr's goal in writing this treatise appears to have been to give the full 
quotations of sources used in a fatwa he had written two months earlier, and to 
analyse and comment upon them. The original fatwa was entitled Kashf al- 
dasa’is ft tarmim al-kana’is ° The uncovering of intrigues concerning the repair 
of churches °.” The treatise in which the al-Tabari passage is found may be 
called the —/dàh ‘ Clarification’ of the Kashf, according to a title-page in the 
Jordanian manuscript.” Al-Subki referred to al-Tabari’s ruling in the Kashf and 
gave the text of the passage, with comments, in the [dah.” 


2. Problems with identifying the work (if any) which is being quoted 
It is impossible to identify which (if any) of al-Tabarrs books is being 
quoted. It may well have been part of the Tahdhib al-athar. The passage is an 


1984 (henceforth CR) A revised version, tentatively entitled Synagogues and churches under Islam: 
a Mamluk treatise on their repan, 1s scheduled to be published as part of the Yale Near Eastern 
Researches Series. 

22 On the omissions see CR, 84 ff. 

2 Taqi al-Din ‘Ah al-Kafi al-Subki, Fatawt al-Subki, ed. (?) and pub., Jusám al-Din al-Qudst 
(Cairo, 1936—38), u, 369—417. The al-Tabari passage is u, 380-83. 

24 MS colophon dated 768 (1366-67), printed Fatawi al-Subki 1, 567. The publisher apparently 
relied primarily on an Egyptian MS; I have examined a photocopy of the al-Zahinyya MS of the 
Collected Fatawt, also used by the publisher of the Fatàwi of al-Subkt. It had identical omissions. 

25 Kashf al-dasa’is ft tarmim al-kand’is of al-Subki, starting at 42b, I. 11. 

?5 In F, only the end of the cited passage 1s clearly marked. ‘ This ıs the end of what I wished to 
quote from Ibn Jarir’ (F., 383). There is no way to determine what, if anything, of the foregoing 
belongs to this quotation. On the techniques of marking the end of direct quotations of sources, 
see F. Rosenthal Techniques and approach of Muslim scholarship (Analecta Orientalia, 24) Rome, 
1947, 39. 

?! For references, minor variations m the title, and circumstances of writing, see CR, 11—22, also 
my article ‘Taqī al-Din al-Subki on construction continuance and repair of churches and 
synagogues in Islamic Jaw’, in Ricks and Brinner (ed.), Studies in Islamic and Judaic traditions, 11 
(Brown Judaic Studies, 178), Atlanta, Georgia, Scholars’ Press, 1989, 169-88. 

28 A. 35a. The title [dah kashf al-dasa'is 1s not found in any bibliography of al-Subkrs work, and 
1s probably not the title given the work by al-Subkz, if, indeed, he gave it any title at all. 

9 Kashf, Jordan MS lla The Kashf (but not the Jdah) ıs quoted virtually in full m the MS of the 
Wafa’ al-'uhüd in the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem, where the parallel 
passage is on p. 139. This MS was described by Goitzin, ‘ Ibn ‘Ubayya’s book on the destruction of 
the synagogue of the Jews in Jerusalem in 1474’ [in Hebrew], Zion, 13-14, 1948-49, 18-32 
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explication of a hadith, ‘Expel the Jews and Christians from the Arabian 
Peninsula ’.*° The passage also includes additional hadiths with full isnáds and 
some variants, together with al-Tabari’s comments, and is presented as a section 
(fas!) within a chapter on hadiths. While the passage does not begin with a full 
citation of the hadith, al-Subki may merely have omitted it in this context 
because variants of the hadith in question had been quoted earlier and fully 
discussed (F., 376-7). The transmitter of the tradition 1s probably ‘Umar; 
perhaps the appearance of the approriate volume of Tahdhib al-athar will put 
this question to rest. 

The writing style does not help us to identify the work, and at first glance, 
may cast doubt on its authorship. In his History, Qur'an Commentary, and 
surviving Ikhtilaf fragments, al-Tabari appears mainly as a transmitter of 
primary source material, with brief comments. The notes in the Tahdhib are 
more elaborate than those in the other works, but, as noted above, the 
commentary concentrates more on technical matters than upon legal implica- 
tions?! Here, however, al-Tabari appears to be writing not about technical 
matters of text and transmission, but rather an elaborate commentary reflecting 
his own legal opinions. 

We do not have much else of al-Tabarr's legal œuvre with which to compare 
this work, but it does seem to conform at least to al-Tabari's approach to non- 
Prophetic traditions. It is possible, although unlikely, that the whole passage is 
based on on a tradition which, in al-Tabarr's recension, did not go back to 
Muhammad. A pronoun referring to the person who pronounced this tradition 
is followed by ‘alayhi al-salam ‘ upon him peace’. This person is also described 
as having prescribed traditions upon his nation (sanna ‘ala ummatihi)? and is 
almost certainly Muhammad. The honorific 'alayhi al-salam, however, is not the 
usual one for Muhammad. This is most probably a stylistic variation or a 
copying error, a slip of the pen for 'alayhi wa-sallam or for 'alayhi al-salàt 
wal-salam. It is not completely inconceivable, however, that the reference is to 
*Umar, for whom this benediction would not be inappropriate. In the text of the 
passage itself, an important tradition is cited as a pronouncement of ‘All. (In 
this case the ascription is unambiguous.) The presence in a Sunni work of a 
tradition from ‘Ali is worthy of note, as is, for that matter al-Tabari's use of 
non-'Alid traditions transmitted by partisans of the ‘Alid and Shi‘ite factions, 
although none of this is overly unusual. In this case, it is possible that use of 
*Alid transmitters and traditions reflects the Shi‘i tendencies imputed to 
al-Tabari.? More likely, however, his use of non-Prophetic traditions, especially 
those of ‘Ali and ‘Umar, is consistent with his teachings regarding the sources of 
law. Al-Tabari taught that there are two sources by which knowledge about 
proper actions may be learned: either by tradition or reflection (Emma min 
al-athar wa-immà min al-nazar),^ with athar clearly including not only 
Prophetic traditions but also those of the early Muslims, particularly of the first 
four Caliphs.” Thus, while the prominent use of non-Prophetic traditions can 


3 Arabic: Akhrijii al-yahüd wal-nagárà min Jazirat al-'arab (A. 42b). This wording is not found in 
Wensinck, s.v. Akhrijū, although presumably this is meant to be a chapter heading. 

3! See above, n. 16. 

32 For parallel use of ummatuhü, see the Sarih al-sunna, Sourdel, REI, 36, 1968, 193. 

3 cf H. Laoust, La profession de foi d'Ibn Batta, (Damascus, Institut Français de Damas, 1958), 
pp xxxv-xxxvii. 

Kahhala notes two Shi'ite authors with the name Abii Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, 
one of whom is nearly an exact contemporary of the famous historian. Mu'jam al-mu‘allifin 
(Damascus, 1960), 9: 146-7 It is highly unhkely, however, that there was any real confusion 
between these authors 

3⁄4 Sarih al-sunna, 193. (cf. also 179 f.). 
35 ibid., 196-7. 
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hardly be said to be uniquely distinctive, it is clearly consonant with al-Tabarrs 
teachings. 

Al-Subki did not state the name of the work from which the passage is 
taken, and contents himself with saying only that he 'saw [the opinion 
expressed] in the works of Ibn Jarir [al-Tabari] ' (F., 375). As mentioned above, 
al-Subki appears to have quoted this text as part of a programme to provide 
full, exact references to sources used in a previous work, including authors, 
titles, and full citation of the texts. In several cases al-Subki even provided the 
sama‘, or the transmission of a book from its author to al-Subki.?6 Al-Subki, to 
be sure, was most careful about presenting this type of information when 
establishing the authority of traditions; al-Tabari’s passage is brought, strictly 
speaking, not for its parallel transmission of a hadith but for its discussion of a 
possible ramification of it. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that al-Subki did not 
have a complete treatise by al-Tabari in front of him, and in any case was unable 
to give the book's name. 

Whether or not al-Subki found this passage in the context of a book by 
al-Tabari, he clearly indicates his own immediate source for this material: Nür 
al-Din al-Bakri.*” The development of al-Bakri’s support of al-Tabari’s opinion 
may easily be established. Originally, al-Bakri transmitted al-Tabari’s state- 
ment but reserved judgement about it. Apparently he had questioned the 
soundness of a hadith cited by al-Tabari: * It is not proper that two directions be 
faced in prayer in one land.’ (Al-Tabari himself conceded that ‘ there is some 
speculation concerning the isnáds ' (F., 382)). The course of events, however, 
influenced al-Bakri’s approach to the subject. Al-Subki reports that he ‘saw so 
much of the [dhimmis’] high status and their usurpation of authority that he was 
inclined to accept the opinion of Ibn Jarir ° (F., 384). Perhaps this was because 
of an incident in 1314 in which newly-converted Muslim officials sanctioned the 
use by a church of candles which had belonged to a mosque.” Still, al-Bakri 
vacillated until he lay on his deathbed, when Al-Subki called upon him and they 
discussed the tradition. Only then did al-Bakri resolve his problems and advise: 
* Rule in favour of the expulsion of the Jews and Christians and the destruction 
of their places of worship’ (F., 375). 

Al-Tabari’s opinion about the necessity of exiling the Jews and Christians 
appears to have been known to al-Bakri, Ibn Taymiyya, their contemporaries, 
their students and students' students. It was little quoted before this time, and 
indeed, outside the circle of Mamluk-Empire jurists. For example, it was not 
quoted by Ibn al-Rijal (d. 1681), in his famous tract written in support of exiling 
the Jews from Yemen, although he was aware of the work of Mamlük period- 
authors who cited this opinion.” Nor is there evidence that any of the scholars 
who were aware of this opinion had direct access to al-Tabarr's writing on the 
subject. Al-Subk?'s probable unawareness of the original work was discussed 
above; Ibn Taymiyya and his student Ibn Qayyim ascribe the opinion to an 
unnamed * party of scholars’, including al-Tabari, and both focus in similar 
language on the revocability of dhimma pacts and ignore the broad interpreta- 


% cf. F., 372, 374 (twice) and 397 
37 Ali b. Ya‘ qüb, 1274/51324 or 1326/7 Tay al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ali al-Subki, Tabagat 
al-Shafi'iyya al-kubrá, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hulw and Mahmüd Muhammad al- 
Tanah, Cairo, 1964-76, 10. 370-71 
38 Based on al-Subki’s comments F., 375 and 384, and in the Kashf, Jordan MS (A), 11a, 
Jerusalem MS, 139. 
? For sources and discussion see D Little, * Coptic conversion to Islam under the Bahri 
Mamliks’, BSOAS xxxix, 3, 1976, 559-61 
* AL-Nusüs al-zëhira fi ilā al-Yahüd al-fapra, published in Majallat al-majmà' al-^lmi al-'Irági, 
32/34, 1981, 378-400 
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tion of ‘Arabian Peninsula’ developed in our passage.” Among modern 
scholars discussing this topic, Fattal cites only al-Tabari and Ibn Taymiyya as 
holding this opinion; 2 Ashtor makes no mention of al-Tabari in a survey of 
Muslim juridical opinion on the subject of expelling the non-Muslims, although 
he was aware of al-Bakri's and al-Subkr's positions.? 

Perhaps it is to counter the silence of most earlier jurists that al-Subki 
adduces Ibn Hazm (d. 1054) as one who cited al-Tabari’s opinion. In his 
Marátib al-ijmà', Ybn Hazm writes: ‘If the Muslims take up residence among 
them, they will destroy their churches and synagogues’ (A., 45a).“ Al-Subki 
suggests that Ibn Hazm cited only recognized juridical opinions in this work, 
and not his own interpretations, and that although Ibn Hazm does not refer to 
al-Tabari by name, he is quoting him here (A., 45b). This is somewhat forced: 
the point is precisely that al-Subki did not see any report of al-Tabarr's views in 
the works of earlier jurists. He therefore went to lengths to show it was known. 
He also felt a need to explain why it was not frequently cited: he explained that 
the mixing of dhimmis with Muslims led to a situation in which ‘ people have 
come to ignore the opinion of Ibn Jarir’ (A., 46a, top). 

In sum, the identity of the work to which the passage belongs is not clear. 
Perhaps it is from the Tahdhib al-àthár, or from one of the lost books on figh. 
Although different in style from al-Tabari’s best-known works, its reliance on 
traditions of the early Muslims, while not unusual in itself, is at least consonant 
with his legal outlook. Al-Subki does not identify the work in which it appeared, 
contrary to his usual practice in the /@ah, and may not have known its name. 
Moreover, the ruling was quoted primarily by Mamluk scholars, and seems to 
be unknown except through these sources. All this tends to cast some doubt on 
the veracity of the ascription, and yet there does not appear to be sufficient 
reason at this time to reject it out of hand. Perhaps a thorough study of earlier 
jurists will shed light on this matter. 


3. Summary of the passage 
Al-Tabari ruled that Jews and Christians are to be expelled from all Muslim 
lands, * when there is no specific need for them ' (A., 42b). This ruling is based 
on his understanding of the tradition usually translated as ‘ Expel the Jews and 
Christians from the Arabian Peninsula '. The term used for Arabian Peninsula 
is jazirat al-'Arab, the normative meaning of which is ‘ the Arabian Peninsula’. 
Al-Tabari infers from jazirat al-‘Arab, however, not only the heartland of the 
Arabs, but areas which have become Arab, and then, by extension, the lands 
and cities of the Muslims. ‘It is incumbent upon the Imam of the Muslims to 
consider [the Arabian Peninsula and Muslim habitations outside the Arabian 
Peninsula] in their entirety equivalent with respect to the expulsion of non- 
Muslims’ (A., 43a). 
Thus, al-Tabari understands the tradition to require the expulsion of all 
Jews and Christians from any areas which had become in some sense ‘ Arabian’ 
e., Islamic. It would apply to all places in which the Muslims became 
predominant in the population, and apparently to all areas within the lands of 


‘| For sources on references to the opinion of al-Tabari in works by Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim, see above, n. 19; Ibn Qayyzm discusses the traditions about expeling the Jews in a section 
on paces where the dhimmis may not reside—with no mention of al-Tabart: Ahkām ahi al-dhimma, 
175 


9 Le statut legal, 83. 

* See E. Ashtor (Strauss), ‘Social isolation of Ahi al-Dhimma’, Essais orientahques Livre 
d'hommage à la mémoire du P. Hirschler (Budapest, Gevirtz Bros., 1950), p. 88, nn. 65, 66. Ashtor's 
dating of al-Bakri should be revised to the thirteenth century. 

i b. Muhammad Ibn Hazm, Kitab Maratib al-yma', , 114, foot-115, top On Ibn Hazm: 
GAL, Gi, 339 f, S 1, 692 ff. 
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Islam except places in which (a) non-Muslims lived without a significant 
Muslim community, and (b) based their residence on a peace treaty with the 
Muslims allowing them to remain as owners of the land. Dhimmi residence 
could be tolerated elsewhere temporarily, based on the Muslim’s need for them. 
Once there was no urgent need, however, their expulsion was obligatory. 

The scope of al-Tabarr's interpretation is illustrated by his examples of areas 
from which the expulsion of unneeded Jews and Christians is required 
(A., 42b). 


1. Where the inhabitants became Muslims. 

2. Wasteland revived by Muslims. 

3. Lands conquered by force and divided as ghanima-spoils, after reserving 
the khums, the one-fifth dedicated to the Prophet or his successors. 

4. Lands from which the non-Muslims have been expelled. 

5. Lands reserved as fay’ (held in trust for all the Muslims) and then granted 
to individual Muslims as wagf. 

6. Other places in which the non-Muslims have no share in ownership of the 
lands. 


Al-Tabari also analyses a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘ The People of the Book 
shall not dwell in your major cities (amsar)’ (F., 381).? He rejects the view that 
the amsar are the major cities built by the Muslims on lands which had not 
previously been settled by non-Muslims. Rather he interprets amsar to apply to 
all cities in which Islam predominates. Thus the tradition forbids dhimmi 
residence in any * Muslim city’. Again, the prohibition might be lifted in places 
where the non-Muslims had been allowed to stay by treaty, or where there is an 
urgent need for the non-Muslims for agriculture, commerce, or for some other 
purpose, and if so, only for as long as the urgent need continues. 

Al-Tabari cites examples from the actions of ‘Umar and 'Ali in support of 
his interpretation. (He also refers to Abu Bakr and the Prophet for further 
confirmation, F., 381 top.) ‘Umar let conquered peoples stay in captured lands, 
but expelled them from places such as Najran and Khaybar when there was no 
need for them (F., 380). ‘Ali would not let non-Muslims dwell in al-Kufa but 
required them to reside in Zurara across the river, or in neighbouring al-Hira 
(F., 381). As noted above, use of traditions of both ‘Umar and ‘Ali may reflect 
al-Tabari’s approach to traditions.“ 

Al-Tabari cited parallel traditions such as ‘It is not proper for there to be 
two directions faced in prayer in one land,’ but was not satisfied with the 
soundness of the transmissions. Still, he ruled that all areas in which Islam 
predominated should be treated as the Arabian Peninsula, or more precisely, 
these areas should be treated in the manner agreed upon by all Muslim scholars 
for the Hijaz. Even if non-Muslims dwell in that part of the Realm of Islam, 
they must be caused to dwell outside the Muslim city. The Muslim city has the 
same status as the Hijaz: non-Muslims cannot own land in Muslim cities, and 
cannot be allowed to stay in them more than three days. Ultimately, notes 
al-Tabari, owning land in such places is like owning a Muslim slave: ‘ Just as 
Muslims cannot allow a Muslim to remain in the possession of an unbeliever, 
similarly, the land of the Muslims cannot be allowed to remain in their 
possession’ (F., 382-3). 


45 The tradition continues: ‘ and if one of them (who has converted to Islam) apostasizes, accept 
nothing less than his head’. This ıs sometimes found as a Prophetic tradition, for notes see 


, 184 

Sia ben cites this ruling (but not in his own name) ın his Ikhulaf, 236 For sources see 
CR, 184. 

47 See above, n 35 
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4. Al-Subki’s comments 

Al-Subki rejects al-Tabari’s conclusion, considering that al-Tabari misinter- 
preted the applicable hadith precedents, for example, with respect to Najran. 
Moreover, al-Subki considers al-Tabari’s interpretation of the ° Arabian Penin- 
sula ' to be too inclusive when in fact it should be extremely exclusive: the ruling 
was applied only in Hijáz, and was never applied in most other areas of the 
Arabian Peninsula. A further problem is that rights of the non-Muslims to 
their personal property must be strictly respected; the rulings of al-Tabari could 
easily lead to a situation in which the non-Muslim's rights to ownership of their 
property are compromised. Perhaps the most important problem al-Subki has 
with al-Tabari's statement is the undoubted permissibility to collect the jizya at 
least until the Day of Judgement, when Jesus will descend, according to the 
hadith, ° legislating the law of Islam and accepting naught from the unbelievers 
except Islam’ (F., 388). The Imàms therefore did not expel the Jews and 
Christians, but allowed them to remain and collected the jizya from them. 
Muhammad and the Companions ordered the collection of the jizya, even from 
various places within the Arabian Peninsula. Furthermore, there are numerous 
examples of unneeded (and even dangerous) non-Muslims who were neverthe- 
less not expelled by the early Muslims.” 

After much discussion, however, al-Subki finds that the difference between 
his views and those of al-Tabari on the subject are nevertheless rather subtle. 
His strictures merely prove that it is not obligatory for the Muslims to exile the 
dhimmis. Al-Subki agrees that their presence in Muslim areas does not create a 
strong enough presumption that they were allowed to do so by an act of a judge; 
they may be expelled simply because there is benefit to Islam in doing so 
(F., 385). 


5. Dhimmis are protected by Islamic procedures 

Al-Tabari’s opinion was contrary to normative practice in Islamic lands. 
Jews and Christians lived in many towns which were predominantly Muslim. 
Al-Subki (and others) suggested that if the Jews and Christians had been living 
in a town for generations, it is possible that an Islamic authority had concluded 
an agreement with them allowing them to stay, in which case the ruling could 
not be revoked. Although the existence of the treaty might not be provable, the 
burden of proof would be upon those who wish to change the status quo: those 
who wished to claim that the Jews and Christians must be expelled (F., 405). 

Determining in whose favour presumption operates is a much-ramified 
aspect of Islamic jurisprudence. Usually, ‘ possession is nine-tenths of the law’: 
specific proof is required to remove an object from the possession of someone 
currently controlling it. This applies even to property in dhimmi hands. Two 
traditions related by Ibn al-Nujaym, for example, in a work on the Egyptian 
synagogues and churches, may be considered as typical. ‘Umar issued a 
directive: * Do not destroy [churches and synagogues] that you find existing in 
their hands as long as it 1s not known that they were created [after the 
Conquest]. ' The jurist Abii Ytisuf said that even in the cities (amsdr), ° [Syna- 


^ Fattal, for example, notes that the prohibition of dhimmi residence was not applied even in the 
Hijaz during the first centuries of Islam, and suggests that the travelogue of Benjamin of Tudela is 
testimony that the rule was not applied in some Hijazi towns even as late as the third quarter of the 
twelfth century (Le statut legal, pp. 85-9 ) 

“of. Bukhari, ai-Jàmi' al-sahih: Le receuil des traditions mahometains par Abou Abdalla 
Mohammed ibn Ismail el Bokhari, ed. M. Ludolf Krehl (Leiden, 1862-68), n, 40. (Qastallani, 5 
418 ff.) Muslim with al-Nawawi (Cairo, 1349/1930-31, repr., 1970[2]), u, 189-90 

» Fattal’s discussion (loc. cit.), is somewhat parallel, citing examples of non-Muslims in Hijaz 
whose presence there aroused no surprise. ° Umar avait-il oublié que trois ans plus tót il avait banni 
les non-Musulmans d’Arabie?’ (p. 89). 
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gogues and churches] which I understand to be newly-created under Islam, I 
destroy. But if I do not know, I leave it alone until clear evidence (bayyina) 
should arise.’ *! Presumably, Abii Yusuf is at least including 1n his definition of 
amsar cities built by the Muslims ‘ from scratch’, that is, where there would 
have been no prior dhimmi residence. Thus, according to this approach, 
destruction was prohibited unless and until proof of its requirement could be 
advanced. 

A complete history of the support and rejection of this approach, together 
with the practical ramifications, is beyond the scope of this paper. We can 
mention only one of the best-known challenges to the assumption of toleration 
of existing dhimmi residence and property. In 1301, the Shafi‘ite jurist Najm 
al-Din b. al-Rif‘a issued a fatwa which argued the reverse of the position 
ascribed to Abü Yusuf: that presumption operates against dhimmi communities 
in Muslim towns if no proof of antiquity exists. In other words, the Jews and 
Christians of Cairo shouldered the burden of proof in demonstrating through 
eye-witness testimony that their churches and synagogues—and in essence, their 
very communities—predated the foundation of Cairo in 969. Since this was not 
forthcoming (the eye-witness would have to be some three and a half centuries 
old), his fatwa was used to justify massive riots against the dhimmis in that year, 
events in which many churches and several synagogues were destroyed.” 
(Joseph Sambari, who provides a parallel account in his Divrei Yosef, does not 
mention Ibn al-Rif‘a’s opinion, and reports that the justification claimed for the 
riots was merely that the dhimmis had abandoned their treaty with the Muslims. 
Another justification offered at the time was that the treaty had previously 
expired.) ? The Shafi‘ite chief judge at that time, Taqi al-Din b. Daqiq al-‘Id, 
overruled Ibn al-Rif'a, maintaining that one must refrain from destroying 
property without clear, shari‘a evidence presented in support. Although many 
jurists followed the cautions of Ibn Dagiq al-‘Id, this jurisprudential protection 
through the presumption of property rights did not always prevent massacres of 
dhimmis and destruction of their houses of worhip. Furthermore, the views of 
Ibn al-Rif‘a were not without partisans and may be considered as part of the 
development among the ‘Ulama’ of the late Middle Ages of what was on the 
whole a harsher stance against the dhimmi. The views ascribed to al-Tabari 
certainly fit into this pattern. 


6. Expulsion and residential segregation of the non-Muslims 

Although he teaches that the Muslim authorities may delay this step for as 
long as there is need for the non-Muslims, we have seen al-Tabari also taught 
that once this need ceases to exist, the non-Muslims must sell all their property 
in Muslim cities and be prohibited from residence there. Al-Tabari’s statement 
may be considered an early call for the resettlement of the non-Muslims of cities 


5! Zayn al-‘Abidin Ibrahim b Nujaym, Al/-Risdla bil-kana'ts al-misriyya, m Rasàá'il Ibn Nujaym 
(Beirut, Dar al-kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1980), 118. 

? See al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-Sulük li-ma'rifat duwal al-mulük (Cairo, 1934), r, 909 ff., transl. by 
Bernard Lewis, Islam: from the Prophet Muhammad to the capture of Constantinople (London: 
Macmillan/New York: Harper and Row, 1974), 1, 229-32. 

Al-Subki copied Ibn al-Rif‘a’s treatise as an appendix to his Kashf; it 1s found in the MS of the 
Wafa” al-'uhid, described by S D Goitein (see above, n 29) The treatisé was discussed in a paper 
delivered by the present writer at the 1985 conference of the American Research Center in Egypt in 
New York City : 

53 Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish chronicles and chronological notes (Oxford, 1887-1895, repr , 
Amsterdam, Philo Press, 1970), 1, 135-7. The entire affair, as well as the numerous other attacks on 
dhimmis, especially Copts, has been discussed in full by D Little, ‘Coptic conversion to Islam under 
the Bahri Mamlüks ', BSOAS, xxxix, 3, 1976, 552-69. 

34 Al-Subki gave a lengthy extract of Ibn al-Rif'a's views as an appendix to the Kashf, and 
commented upon them in the /dah, F , 406-10 
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which have become Islamic into towns or quarters outside the city. As in the 
Hijaz, in which, save for Mecca, non-Muslims may only stay temporarily, 
dhimmis could continue to live outside the restricted area—in this case in non- 
Muslim towns surrounding Islamic cities—entering temporarily as necessary, 
but not establishing permanent residency. Al-Tabari’s argument could not be 
used to justify building residential quarters for dhimmis in empty land in the 
environs of a Muslim city: this would be reclaiming wastelands, usually a right 
limited to Muslims.” Furthermore, if there were no urgent need for the dhimmis, 
they could not be resettled in quarters in existing cities, located on land which 
had become Muslim by conquest or by having had a Muslim majority at any 
time. 

The model of 'Alr's al-Küfa is most instructive. It was a garrison town, 
where there had been no previous dhimmi residence. As may be recalled, the 
tradition testified that non-Muslims entered al-K üfa by day and repaired in the 
evening to the village Zurara across the river or to al-Hira, the old Lakhmid 
capital a few miles to the south-west. Al-Kufa was a city built by the Muslims, 
and the Muslims had no need for the dhimmis to live in Küfa itself. It was not an 
agricultural settlement, for which dhimmi labour was necessary and, as there 
were dhimmi towns and villages nearby, any purpose non-Muslims might serve 
in Muslim society could be effected without having their domicile amongst the 
Muslims. 

Almoravid Marrakesh provides a striking parallel. The city was originally 
an encampment established by Yusuf b. Tashfin in 1062.” His son ‘Ali (ruled 
1106-42) fortified the city, which had become the major centre of government. 
Hirschberg is almost certainly correct in assuming that Jews settled there fairly 
early on, as they did in similar towns in Morocco.” At some point, however, 
*Ali b. Yusuf prohibited them from residing in the city, and may have restricted 
their residence in the entire area to the city of Aghmat Aylan. Al-Idrisi, a 
contemporary of the events described, reports: > 


Aghmat Aylan is a little city in the lower reaches of the Atlas mountains? 
... east of Aghmat Wartka, with six miles between them. In this city live the 
Jews of this district. It is a handsome city.... The Jews do not live in 
Marrakesh on account of the order of its ruler, ‘Ali b. Yusuf (Ibn Tashfin), 
and do not enter it except during the day, and set forth from it at night. The 
(Jews) may enter it during the day only for their affairs or for services which 
they specifically provide. If one is discovered to have stayed the night, his 
property and blood are licit. 


In both these cities, dhimmis were prohibited by the ruler from permanent 
residence, although they could enter temporarily. There was, moreover, a 
nearby place where dhimmi residence would be allowed: in neither place was a 


55 cf. the Sháfi'ite Ibrahim Shirazt: ‘ It is not possible for an unbeliever to come into possession of 
lands by revival [of wastelands] in Dar al-Islam’, Kitab al-Tanbih: Jus Shafiiticum, ed. A.W.T. 
Juynboll (Leiden, 1879), 153. 

5$ On the ‘ creation ex nihilo ' and history, plans, etc., of al-Küfa see article and bibliography, by 
Hichem Djat, EI (2nd Ed.,) rv, 345 ff. 

5 This is the usual date given, al-Idrisi gives the date of founding as 1077. Dozy and De Goeje 
(ed. and tr.), Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne par Edrísi (repr. Leiden: Brill, 1968), 67, 
(Arabic), 77 (French). 

55 Hirschberg discusses this material in Jews of North Africa, 1, 123, 125 

9 Dozy-De Goeje, op. cit., 69-70 (Arabic), 79-80 (French). 

® Arabic: Jabal Daran. 

8 Arabic: wabi-hddhihi al-madma yaskunu yahüdu tilka al-bilád. Hirschberg, Fattal (p. 93), 
Corcos (EJ, x1, 1015-17, article ‘ Marrakesh’) and others present Aghmat Aylan as a city inhabited 
only by Jews. This was quite possibly the reality, but the claim appears to rest on the Dozy-De 
Goeje French translation of al-Idrist: * habitée exclusivement par des juifs’ (p. 79). 
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population transferred to a distant city or beyond the jurisdiction of the area’s 
ruler or of the Dar al-Islam. 

Many if not most metropolises of the Islamic world outside Arabia had 
dhimmi populations, often concentrated in one or more quarters, but usually by 
choice, not coercion. Certainly the Geniza preserved numerous examples of 
Jews having Muslim neighbours. Forced emigration specifically applied to 
dhimmis was rare, and jurists who called for mass expulsion of Jews and 
Christians generally had to find some reason justifying the move: contemporary 
security concerns, breaking the terms of' the treaty, even the non-specific 
‘benefit to Islam’. As we have seen, al-Bakri adopted al-Tabarrs position 
apparently because he despaired of finding any other approach that would keep 
dhimmis from high position in society and government. Among earlier jurists, 
al-Mawardi (eleventh century) permitted eviction of the dhimmi—for certain 
violations of his treaty, in which case he lost his protection (dhimma) under the 
treaty, and was to be deported with right of safe-passage to the nearest 
polytheist country (adna bildd al-shirk). The dhimmis could be killed only if they 
fought against Islam. To be sure, real or imagined violations of the treaty 
agreements, especially non-payment of the jizya and various types of ' lording it 
over’ Muslims, were a common justification for cancelling the protection of a 
dhimmi population, leading to expulsion and/or massacres. Al-Hasan b. 
Mansür Qadikhan (twelfth-century) prohibits ‘transfer’ (naq) of dhimmis 
except when there is justification, although he suggests that in his day there was 
ample justification from fear either for their (the dhimmis’) safety when the 
Muslims were under attack by ahl al-harb, or because they might pass 
information on to the enemy. There are other examples of forced population 
transfers, many of which do not fit the pattern of expulsion of dhimmt: The 
forced migrations of the Ottoman empire (Turkish *sürgün') were applied to 
Muslims as well as to Christians and Jews.“ In early ‘Abbasid times, dhimmis 
were brought to Baghdad, for example, Byzantine prisoners of war, and 
Christians from Samali, who were resettled en masse into this city built by the 
Muslims, at their own request, even though the Caliph had originally seen the 
need to bring only a few of them.© And, despite what al-Tabari says about 
al-Kiifa, several jurists explicitly note there is nothing to prevent dhimmis from 
living in a place such as al-Küfa. Al-Sarakhsi, for example, says ‘ Where the 
Imam built a city for the Muslims on their lands, for example, as ‘Umar built 
al-Basra and al-Küfa, if the dhimmis purchase homes there, dwelling with the 
Muslims, they are not prevented from that.’ © There were, of course, numerous 
examples of Muslim areas outside the Hijaz which were closed to dhimmi 
residence, notably in the Islamic West, both under the Almohads in general, and 
in individual cities, whether by closing the city to non-Muslims or by forcing 
them into mellàhs. But for the most part, jurists and rulers accepted the 
residence of dhimmis among Muslims as the norm for areas outside the Hijaz. 
Ibn Ukhuwwa, an Egyptian contemporary of Ibn Taymiyya and al-Subki, is 
fairly typical in noting that the dhimmis are protected except for infringements 
of their treaty obligations—and complains that infringement was rife in his 

© Al-Ahkàm al-sultanyya (Cairo al-Matba‘a al-Mahmüdiyya al-tyárryya, n.d.), 141. (A trans- 
lation of this passage may be found in Bat-Ye'or, The Dhimmi, 180.) 

$ Fatàwt Qadikhan (Cairo, 1865), m, 616. (Fatáwr al-Hudya, Bulag, 1310, m, 591, margin.) 
Translated by B. Lewis, Islam, u, 228 

* Bernard Lewis, Jews of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 122. On the 
sürgun see Joseph Hacker, ‘ The Ottoman system of sürgun and its influence on the Jewish society in 
the Ottoman empire ', Zion, Lv, 1990, 27-82. 

$ Le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbasid caliphate (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900), 202, 208 


% Quoted by Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd al-Mukhtar, m Al-Subki cites numerous jurists who allow 
dhimmis to reside in Baghdad, al-Basra and al-Küfa (F , 405 T). 
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times—but knows only of death and ta‘zir discretionary punishment (usually 
whipping) for these cases.” 

Al-Tabari does not call for expulsion from all areas under Islamic control, 
but only from what had become ‘ Muslim lands’. According to al-Tabari, this 
status applied to many types of land, but most importantly amsár, which he 
understood to include all Muslim cities, whether built by Muslims or originally 
cities of the dhimmis which had become predominantly Muslim. These areas are 
to be considered like the Hijáz, where dhimmis may enter temporarily but not 
reside permanently; this status takes precedence over any agreement with 
dhimmis, which must be cancelled with the cessation of the situation of urgent 
need for their services which allowed the promulgation of the agreement. In 
such cases, the Islamic authorities were required to expel dhimmis from their 
homes and compel them to reside in suburbs or quarters which had never 
become primarily Muslim—again, unless adequate proof of the Muslim’s need 
for them could be provided. 

It may be anachronistic to cite al-Tabari as the first to call for this type of 
involuntary resettlement of dhimmis, which has some points of similarity with 
the establishment of ghettoes in areas formerly only ‘ primarily’ Jewish rather 
than ‘ exclusively ' so. Other Islamic sources ascribe a similar view to the earlier 
Abi Yusuf, although this ascription appears even more problematic that that of 
al-Tabart.® In any case, if the ascription to al-Tabari is correct, it antedates the 
establishment of the “Ghetto Nuovo’ in Venice and the ‘ Mellah’ in Fez by 
some five centuries. 


Like Ibn al-Rif’a, al-Tabari switches the burden of proof against the 
dhimmis. Islamic jurisprudence, and for that matter, the course of history in 
most lands ruled by Islam, under most rulers, does not indicate intolerance for 
dhimmi residence among Muslims. If anything, the historical situation of the 
generation of the Islamic Conquest, and the import of the several traditions, is 
that early leaders were more worried about keeping Muslims from residing 
among dhimmis than vice-versa: Muslims were settled in al-K ufa, al-Basra and 
the other garrison towns, and traditions were circulated such as: ‘ Do not dwell 
with Jews or Christians unless they embrace Islam. Whoever associates with the 
unbeliever or dwells with him is like him '.9 For al-Tabari, however, what must 
be justified is allowing dhimmis to remain anywhere but in communities which 
capitulated with a peace treaty and remained predominantly non-Muslim. The 
burden of proof is thus not upon one who wants to prove they must be exiled, 
but upon one who wants to show they are needed, and can be tolerated. 

There is but a subtle distinction between al-Tabari’s approach and one in 
which a greater degree of justification had to be demonstrated before depriving 
dhimmis of their homes, rights of residence, and, not infrequently, their lives. 
These jurisprudential niceties were moreover immaterial to the Jews and 
Christians who were directly affected, as probably to the mobs of Muslims who 
rioted against them from time to time. As such, the citation of al-Tabarr's 
statement is important not so much for its practical effect, but as a barometer of 
the framework of increased pressure on dhimmi communities from juridical 
quarters under the Mamlüks. 

9 bn Ukhuwwa, The ' Ma‘alim al-qurba fi Ahkam al-hisba ’, edited, with an abstract of contents, 

by Reuben Levy (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, New Series, no. 12, London, 1938), ch. iv, end (p. 35, 

- Oe ecto: * Social isolation ’, (art cit. n. 43 above), 87. Ashtor, however, could not locate the 
view in Abū Yusuf’s Kitab al-Kharaj. 

® Cited by Ashtor, ‘ Social isolation ’, 87. Abū Dawüd and al-Tirmidhi have hadiths proscribing 

Mer SN in the lands of the polytheists (Abii Dawid, ur, 93, no. 2787; Tirmidhi, v, 330; Siyar, 42, 
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If the ascription to al-Tabart is correct, a word or two may be said about the 
context of the early tenth century. Al-Tabari lived during a period in which 
dhimmis had already become a great presence in Islamic cities.” Several times in 
the ninth and early tenth centuries, we read of rulings designed to distinguish 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, legislation which was presumably 
unnecessary when non-Muslims did not live in Muslim areas." By al-Tabari's 
time, several Christians and Jews had become noticeably influential in govern- 
ment or finance. It is not surprising, therefore, that we find a statement which 
reacts to this by indicating the permissibility and even the desirability or 
requirement of exiling Jews and Christians from such places. Al-Tabarr's law 
school, although it flourished for a short time, was never influential enough to 
have effected this policy. But perhaps we should nevertheless look for echoes of 
al-Tabarr's opinion about dhimmis in editorial choices made in his History, such 
as these may be discerned, and in events and rulings issued by governments and 
jurists during this period. 


7? H. H. Ben-Sasson, A history of the Jewish people (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University 
Press, 1976), 393, notes that by the end of the eighth century, Jews in most places ruled by Islam had 
already moved to cities. By al-Tabarr's time, the Geonate and at least one of the Yeshivot met in 
Baghdad itself. Baghdad at least had a significant Christian population within some dozen or so 
years of its founding. Le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbasid caliphate, 202 ff. Baron describes 
Jewish and Christian movements to the cities of the Islamic world 1n his chapter on ' Economic 
transformations’ (ch. 22), (S. W. Baron, Social and religious history of the Jews, 2nd edition, New 
York and Philadelphia, Columbia University Press/Jewish Publication Society, 1957, Iv, esp. 

. 151 f£). 

PET For : listing, see, e.g., Fattal, Le statut légal, 100-2. 


MECCAN TRADE AND QUR’ANIC EXEGESIS 
(QURAN 2: 198)! 


By Uri RUBIN 


I 


Qur'àn 2: 198 states that it is no fault in the Muslims that they should seek 
the fadl of their lord: laysa ‘alaykum junühun an tabtaghü fadlan min rabbikum. 
This verse occurs within a series of godly ordinances pertaining to the Muslim 
hajj, and it is therefore quite obvious why Muslim exegetes thought that the fadl 
of Allah in our verse ought to be sought by the believers during the kajj. In order 
to convey this view, the exegetes used a simple device, they added the following 
clause at the end of the verse: fr mawdsim al-hajj—during the rites of, or, in the 
stations of the kajj. Several traditions in al-Tabari? contain this addition. Most 
of the isndds of these traditions are Meccan, which implies that the scholars of 
this place were particularly interested in encouraging the believers to come to 
the holy places of the Meccan hajj. Thus, tradition no. 18 in al-Tabart which 
contains the addition fr mawdsim al-hajj is transmitted from the Meccan 
‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Yazid (d. 126 A.H.), who quotes Ibn al-Zubayr.? In fact, the 
clause fi mawüsim al-hajj gained the rank of a gira’a. In some traditions it is 
transmitted as such from the Meccan ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah (d. 114 A.H.) on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. ‘Ata’ is quoted through the Meccan Talha b. ‘Amr 
(d. 152 a.n.),* as well as through Hajjaj b. Artat (d. 145 A.H.) ËA The Medinese 
‘Ikrima (d. 105 4.H.) also spread the same qird’a. In al- Tabari he is quoted by the 
Basrian Ayyüb al-Sakhtiyani (d. 131 A.n.).5 

The fadl of Allah which ought to be striven for during the kajj is interpreted 
by most exegetes as wealth and profit gained in commercial transactions.’ Such 
an interpretation stems, at least partially, from several other Qur'ànic passages 
where this meaning is traditionally applied to Allah's fagi? But the idea of 
commercial activities during the hajj was not acceptable to all exegetes. The first 
tradition adduced by al-Tabari, for instance, states that in Qur'an 2: 198 
permission is given to buy and sell before the ihrām and after it, which means 
that trading during ihrám, and implicitly during the kajj, is forbidden. The isndd 
of this tradition is a Syrian one: Mu'áàwiya b. Salih (d. 158 A.H.)-Ali b. Abi 
Talha (d. 120 A.H)-Ibn 'Abbàs.? Objection to trading during the kajj is 
expressed also in the interpretation of Abü Muslim. He holds that 2: 198 
permits trading only after the kajj, as is the case in Qur'an 62: 10 where the 
Muslims are told to seek Allah’s fadl when the Jum'a prayer is finished.'? 

! My first attempt at studying the exegesis of Qur'ün 2: 198 was undertaken in a paper read in 
the Hadith colloquium held in September 1988, ın Oxford The colloquium was org nized by Dr. P. 
Crone, Dr. G. H. A. Juynboll and the late Dr M. Hinds. I am grateful to Dr. P. Crone, Dr. L. 
Conrad and Dr. M. Lecker for their notes and comments on that paper. In the present article the 
material ıs re-studied from a completely different point of departure. 

2 The traditions are in al-Tabari, Tafsir, u, 164-6. The numbering of the traditions is my own. 

Tn al-Suyüti, Durr, 1, 222, the name is Abü ’l-Zubayr, which is erroneous. Ibn al-Zubayr is the 
Meccan ‘Abdallah b. Zubayr (d. 73 A.H.). 

4 Al-Tabari, nos. 8, 13, 25. 

5 Al-Tabari, no. 12. The same qira'a was also attributed to Ibn Mas'üd. See al-Suyütt, Durr, 1, 
222 (no. 7). 

Al-Tabari, no. 6. 

1 See e.g., al-Zamakhshari, al-Kashsháf, 1, 347; al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, 1, 47 

š The passages to which the exegetes usually refer are 73: 20, 28. 73, 62: 10. See al-Razi, v, 171; 
al-Qurtubi, 11, 413. 


? Al-Tabari, no I. 
? AL Rázi, al-Tafsir, v, 171, from Abū Muslim. See also al-Alüsi, Rüh al-ma‘Gni, 1, 87. 
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But most of the exegetes whose interpretations are recorded in al-Tabari 
uphold the combination of hajj and trading. Several of them are Kufians. Al- 
Suddi (d. 128 a.H.), for instance, who is quoted through the Kufian Asbat 
(d. 200 A.B.) states that Qur'an 2: 198 refers to trading; it tells the Muslims to 
engage in trading during the hajj (ittajirü fi'l-mawsim).!! The Kufian [brahim al- 
Nakha'1 (d. 96 A.H.) who is quoted by the Kufian Mansür b. al-Mu'tamir 
(d. 132 A.H.) thinks that Qur'àn 2: 198 means that there ıs no fault in trading 
during the kaj; (là ba'sa bi- 'I-tijàrati fi 'I-hajj).? The Kufian Abi Layla al-Ansari 
as quoted by the Kufian ‘Ubaydallah b. Musa (d. 213 A.H.) ascribes to the 
companion Burayda b. al-Husayb the statement that our verse tells the Muslims 
that when they are in a state of ihrám there is nothing wrong in buying and 
selling (. .. idhà kuntum muhrimin an tabi'ü wa tashtarü).? 

Some traditions present ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar as most zealous for the 
juxtaposition of kajj and trading. The Basrian Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjàj (d. 160 A.H.) 
for instance, adduces a story about Ibn ‘Umar who was allegedly asked about a 
pilgrim coming to the kajj with commodities. In answering the question Ibn 
“Umar recited Qur'an 2: 198.^ Another anecdote is transmitted in two parallel 
chains, one from the Kufian al-Hasan b. ‘Amr (d. 142 A.H.)," the other from the 
Kufian al-‘Ala’ b. al-Musayyab.' A person named Abii Umàma who used to 
perform the pilgrimage for other people, is said to have asked Ibn ‘Umar 
whether people like himself could be regarded as pilgrims. Ibn 'Umar's answer 
was that since the hired pilgrim performed every single duty of the ceremonies, a 
valid hajj was gained to his own credit as well. 

The traditions supporting the combination of trade and pilgrimage imply 
that trading is a noble occupation suitable to be carried out during religious 
rites. Some traditions recorded in the commentaries on our verse contain 
explicit praise for trading. Mujahid (d. 104 A.B.) as quoted by the Kufian Layth 
b. Abi Sulaym (d. 143 A.n.) states: al-tijadra fi "I-dunyà wa "-ajru fi-’l-akhira 
‘trade is carried out in this world and is rewarded in the world to come '." 
Another tradition adduced by al-Tha'labi has a famous Medinese isnád: Abū 
"l-Zinad-al-A'raj (d. 117 A.H.)-Abü Hurayra-Muhammad. It states that on 
yawm ‘Arafa Allah forgives the faithful pilgrims, on /aylat al-Muzdalifa He 
forgives the merchants, on yawm Mind He forgives the camel drivers, and at 
Jamrat al-'Aqaba He forgives the beggars, etc. 

The isnads of the traditions mentioned thus far seem to indicate that they 
were put into circulation no later than the beginning of the second century A.H. 
It is remarkable that the traditions which support the combination of trade and 
pilgrimage are mostly Iraqi, sometimes Hijazi, but never Syrian. The only 
Syrian tradition adduced in al-Tabari maintains that trade should be separated 
from pilgrimage. This seems to imply that the Syrians, i.e., the Umayyads, were 
reluctant to encourage trading in Mecca, while the Iraqis and Hijazis supported 
it. It should be remembered that at certain stages, like the revolt of ‘Abdallah b. 
al-Zubayr, the Umayyads had every reason to undermine Mecca's position as a 
place of cult and commerce. 

But the implications of the combination of trade and pilgrimage were not 
only political. They were also ethical. In this respect, the support given by 


1! Al-Tabari, no. 22. 

7 Al-Tabari, no. 26. See also no 7 
83 A]-Tabari, no. 4. 

14 Al-Tabari, no. 10. 

15 Al-Tabari, no. 
16 Al-Tabari, no. 29 See also al-Wahidi, Asbüb, 33; Abii Dawiid, Sunan, 1, 402. 
1 Al-Tabari, no. 14. 

18 MS, Berlin, 117. 
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Muslim scholars to this combination was not unlimited. Some of them stressed 
that the combination was permitted only as long as trading did not affect 
religious devotion. Moreover, some sects, especially Stifis, held that even if 
trading did not interrupt worship, it was better to abstain from it altogether." It 
was observed that the fact that the combination of trade and pilgrimage was 
announced as devoid of junadh did not mean that haj without trade was not 
more appropriate.” Some went one step further, and interpreted the fad! of 
Allah which ought to be sought in the kajj in a non-commercial sense. In a Shri 
interpretation, Allah’s fadl stands for His grace and mercy. This approach is 
found in al-Tabarsi. It is recorded on the authority of the Imam Muhammad al- 
Baqir (= Abii Ja'far) through the Kufian Jábir b. Yazid al Ju‘fi (d. 128 A.r.).?! 
In al-Ràzi the same interpretation is recorded in more detail: the pilgrim should 
perform a variety of good deeds unto the needy in order to receive Allah's 
grace. 


H 


Some traditions supporting the combination of trade and pilgrimage 
delineate also the circumstances which necessitated its confirmation through the 
revelation of Qur'an 2: 198 (asbab al-nuzül). These traditions fall into two main 
types: A. Those in which the confirmation is needed because the pre-Islamic 
Arabs did not combine commerce and pilgrimage. B. Those in which the 
confirmation is needed because the pre-Islamic Arabs did combine commerce 
and pilgrimage. At first sight, these types look contradictory, but a closer 
examination shows that both make sense equally. 


Type A. The pre-Islamic Arabs did not combine pilgrimage and commerce 

The main differences between the traditions reflecting the view that the pre- 
Islamic Arabs used to separate trade from pilgrimage, concern the extent of this 
separation. Most of the traditions are recorded on the authority of the Meccan 
Mujahid (d. 104 A.H.). In one version transmitted through the Meccan Ibn Abi 
Najih (d. 131 A.R.) it is said that the pre-Islamic Arabs abstained from trading in 
*Arafa.? This means that they did not trade on the 9th of Dhü "I-hijja, i.e. yawm 
‘Arafa. More versions of Mujahid are transmitted from the Kufian Yazid b. Abr 
Ziyàd (d. 137 A.H.). They are traced back from Mujahid to Ibn ‘Abbas. One of 
them includes a general statement that the pre-Islamic Arabs abstained from 
trading during the kajj,” but another states that they did not trade in Mina (i.e., 
on the 10th of Dhü 'l-hijja).? The Kufian ‘Umar b. Dharr (d. 153 A.H.) also 
transmitted Mujahid's interpretation. In the versions he spread, there is only a 
general statement to the effect that the pre-Islamic Arabs used to perform the 
pilgrimage without trading, till Allah revealed 2: 198.5 The various Mujahid 
traditions are thus unanimous that in pre-Islamic times trade was not carried 
out at certain stages of the holy months. But while some versions state generally 
that trading was avoided during the pilgrimage, others state that it was stopped 
only on certain days, either the ninth or the tenth of Dhü 'l-hijja. 

A similar variety of nuances is found in other exegetical traditions. The Ibn 

P? Al-Zamakhshari, 1, 347, al-Razi, v, 172, al-Qurtubi, n, 413, al-Khazin, 1, 154-55; 
al-Alüsi, n, 87. 

9 Fath al-bari, m, 474. 

?! Al-Tabarsi, u, 162. 

2 Al-Razi, v, 172. 

3 Al-Tabari, nos. 15, 16 

7: Al-Tabari, nos. 11, 24. 

3 Ab Dàwüd, Sunan, 1, 402; al-Suyütr, Durr, 1, 222. 

?$ Al-Tabari, nos 2, 3, 21. 
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Sa'd family isnad, starting with the Kufian ‘Atiyya b. Sa‘d (d. 111 A.H.), from 
Ibn ‘Abbas, is attached to a general tradition stating that the Arabs abstained 
from trading during the kajj.” Qatada (d. 118 A.B.) as quoted by Ibn Abi ‘Ariiba 
(d. 156 A.H.) states that trading was renounced on /aylat al-nafr, known also as 
laylat al-sadr.?* This is the night when the pilgrims leave Mina.” The version of 
the same Qatada as transmitted through Ma'mar b. Rashid (d. 154 A.H.) 
specifies the night of the ifada from ‘Arafa as the time trade was stopped. One 
tradition only is recorded in al-Tabari from the Basrian al-Rabr b. Anas 
(d. 139/40 .n.).?! He states that the Arabs did not trade on /aylat al-sadr. 

There are also some combined versions. According to the Kufian al-Kalbi 
(b. 146 4.H.) who quotes Ibn ‘Abbas through Abii Salih, the Arabs did not trade 
from yawm “Arafa to the end of the * days of Mind’, i.e., ayyám al-tashriq. The 
latter lasted from 11 till 13 Dhü 'l-bijja.2 According to Mugátil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150 a.H.), the Arabs used to trade only before and after the kajj. This was 
carried out in the fairs of ‘Ukaz, Mina(!) and Dhü 'l-majaz. When Islam came, 
the Prophet was asked whether people could trade during the kajj itself, as well 
as before and after it. Therefore Qur'an 2: 198 was revealed. 

Some traditions describe the attitude of the pre-Islamic pilgrims towards 
those who did not abstain from trading at all. Al-Tha‘labi** adduces the 
following interpretation: some Arabs used to perform the pilgrimage without 
trading. When the Ten Days (i.e. 1-10 Dhu ’I-hijja) started they stopped buying 
and selling, and did not attend any fair. They used to call those who did come to 
the hajj with commodities: ‘ al-dajj’. When Allah revealed Qur'an 2: 198, He 
allowed trading during the kajj.” Al-Razi** adduces the same interpretation, 
adding that the pilgrims, when speaking about the dàjj, would say: these are * al- 
dajj’; they are not ‘ al-hajj’. This seems to be a play upon the words dajj and hajj 
which implies that ‘ a/-dajj’, in this context, is a derogatory apellation of traders 
in the haji. Al-Razi goes on to explain that * al-dàjj' means: ‘ al-muktasib al- 
multaqit’, being derived from ‘ al-dajdja’; this means that al-dājj are those who 
look for gains and profits in the hajj like chickens look for grains. 

More details on the dajj are found in a tradition of the Meccan Said b. 
Jubayr (d. 95 A.H.) who is quoted by the Kufian Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161 A.R.) 
through the Kufian Muhammad b. Süqa.? It relates that some of the pilgrims 
were named ‘ al-dajj’. They used to gather in the left part of Mina. The other 
pilgrims (al-Adjj) used to take their lodgings by the mosque of Mina. They (i.e., 
the latter) abstained from trading, till Allah revealed Qur'àn 2: 198.38 

The dislike pilgrims had for the dajj indicates that prohibition of commercial 
activities during certain stages of the hajj designated religious devotion, the 
violation of which was regarded a sin. In fact, non-exegetical material provides 
us with more evidence of this kind of ascetic devotion. Ibn Habib ? reports that 
the killa renounced buying and selling during the kajj except for meat, till they 
returned to their places. The pre-Islamic /aibiyát as recorded by Mugátil 


27 Al-Tabari, no. 23. 
28 Al-Tabari, no 17. 
2 e.g. Lisän, s v. ° n.r. 
9) Al-Tabari, no. 30. 
3! Al-Tabari, no. 27. 
? Al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, 130. 
3 Mugátil, Tafsir, 1, 31 b. 
34 MS, Berlin, 117 
35 see also al-Zamakhshari, al-Kashshdf, 1, 347. 
36v, 171 
37 Al-Tabari, no. 20 
38 For a different, probably erroneous, interpretation of this tradition, cf. Crone, Meccan trade, 
. 175, n. 34. 
Ps Muhabbar, 181. 
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contain several statements of various tribes to the effect that they have not come 
to the hajj to gain profits, or to trade.” 

Why, then, did the Qur'an abolish such devotional conduct? The exegetes do 
not fail to answer this question as well. Al-Razi * explains that in contrast to the 
dajj, the devoted pilgrims used to exaggerate in renouncing all kinds of 
activities, to the degree that they refrained from succouring the needy and the 
poor, and from feeding the starved. Allah removed this error, and made it clear 
that there was no fault in trading. 

The above references to the dajj indicate, however, that not all pilgrims 
separated worship from commerce. In fact, there are allusions to the fact that it 
was mainly in the kajj that the Arabs earned their livelihood. It is related that 
‘Umar b. al-Khattàb was asked once by his mawla Abii Salih whether the Arabs 
used to trade in the kajj. The caliph's answer was: ‘ wa-hal kanat ma'ayishuhum 
illa fi 'l-hajj’.” In fact, ‘Umar considered himself one of the dajj, and whenever 
he came to Mina he used to take his lodgings in its left part; he declared: 
* manzili manzilu 'l-dàjj '.? In this context, ° al-dajj’ appears to have been used in 
a laudatory sense. 

This information about those who did combine commerce with pilgrimage 
enables us to understand why the asbab al-nuzül traditions of Qur'an 2: 198 
contain also traditions of the following type. 


Type B. The pre-Islamic Arabs did combine commerce and pilgrimage 

In the traditions of this group the pre-Islamic Arabs combine pilgrimage and 
trade without scruples, but when Islam emerges, the believers feel that it is 
wrong to go on trading in the kajj; therefore Allah reveals Qur'an 2: 198 which 
authorizes this Jahili precedent. The isnads of the traditions are essentially 
Meccan. The Meccan ‘Amr b. Dinar (d. 126 A.B.) has a tradition on the 
authority of Ibn *Abbàs; it is transmitted from the former through the Meccan 
Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 4.H.),“ as well as through the Kufian Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna 
(d. 196 A.R.) According to Ibn Dinar, the pre-Islamic Arabs used to trade in 
*Ukàz, Majanna and Dhu ’l-majaz. When Islam came they abandoned these 
places, till Allàh revealed Qur'àn 2: 198. 

The reason why the Muslims felt it was wrong to trade in these places, which 
is not given by Ibn Dinar, is self-evident. These were pilgrim fairs which 
operated in the holy months, and the people who frequented them were in a 
state of ihram.* Some of these fairs were situated very close to the stations of the 
pilgrimage, i.e., ‘Arafa and Mina. ‘Ukaz is said to have been located near 
‘Arafa. " Dhü ’l-majaz as well is said to have been situated close to *Arafa.** 
According to another report, Dhü 'l-majaz was in Mina.” 

In another exegetic tradition referring to Qur'an 2: 198 Mina and ‘Arafa 
themselves are mentioned explicitly among the places where the Arabs used to 
trade in pre-Islamic times. The tradition is recorded on the authority of the 


HER * Labbayka’, 50 (no. 4); 52 (no. 23); 54 (no. 36, 39); 55 (no. 44) 
v, 171. 

* A]-Tabari, no. 28. 

S Al-Azraqi, 399. 

^5 Al-Tabari, no. 9; see also al-Bukhàri, Sahih, u, 222, al-Wahidi, Asbab, 33 

4 A|-Tabari, nos. 19, 31; al-Tabarani, Kabir, x1, 113. 

46 Al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, 132. 

?' [bn Habib, Muhabbar, 267; al-Marzuqi, al-Azmina wa-'l-amkina, u, 235 For another location 
cf. Fath al-bart, ut, 473. The fair of ‘Ukäz is said to have been held during shawwaàl (al-Suhayli, r, 
169), or during 1-20 Dhü 'l-qi ‘da (al-Azraqi, 129), or during 15-30 Dhü ’l-qi ‘da (Muhabbar, 267). 

Al-Azraqi, 131; al-Suhayli, al-Rawd al-unuf, n, 169; Fath al-bàri, m, 473, al-Fasi, Shifa’ al- 

gharám, u, 284. The fair of Dhü 'I-majàz is said to have been active from 1 Dhü 'l-qi ‘da until yawm 
al-tarwiya (al-Azraqi, 192, Muhabbar, 267). 

* Fath al-büri, ut, 473; Irshad al-sári, 11, 285. 
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Meccan ‘Ata’ b. Abr Rabah (d. 114 A.H.) who traces it back to Ibn ‘Abbas 
through the latter's mawla ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr. 'Atà"s tradition is transmitted by 
the Medinese Ibn Abi Dhi’b (d. 158/9 A.n.).? According to ‘Ata’, in the old days 
of the kajj, people used to buy and sell in Mina, in ‘Arafa, in the market of Dhü 
"]-majáz and in the stations of the kajj. Then they became afraid to trade in a 
state of ihram, till Allah revealed Qur'an 2: 198. 

The exegetical approaches reflected in types A and B differ mainly in their 
attitude towards the Jahili tradition. Whereas in type A the Jahili precedent is 
treated disapprovingly, in type B it features as a model deserving to be imitated 
by the Muslims. While in type A the diversity of Islam from Jáhiliyya is 
emphasized, in type B the Arabian roots of Islam are highlighted. This seems to 
be the reason why the Hijazi elements in the isnads of type B are more 
prominent than in those of type A. The following table may illustrate the basic 
features of each type. 












combined (‘ al-dajj’— 
laudatory) 


separated (‘ al-dajj’— 
derogatory) 


disapproved 


mostly Iraqi 


state of trade and kajj in 
pre-Islamic times: 







approved 






Jahili precedent: 






mostly Hijazi 





But although differing in their exegetical approach, the ‘ historical" informa- 
tion supplied by both types does not seem contradictory. While type B implies 
that the various stations of the Meccan hajj functioned as pilgrim fairs, type A 
draws attention to ascetic modes of behaviour in certain days and places of the 
pre-Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca. 


III 


Finally, reference should be made to Patricia Crone's recent study on 
Meccan trade. Crone has examined the relevant material in Muslim sources, 
including the exegesis of Qur'an 2: 198. Her conclusion is that Muslim tradition 
‘is almost unanimous’ that Mecca ‘ was not a pilgrim fair '.?! She contends that 
the exegetical traditions say that no trade was conducted at ‘Arafa or Mina. ‘A 
fortiori, no trade was conducted in Mecca itself '.? Crone stresses that ‘ the 
places at which the pagans are said to have traded during the pilgrimage are... 
specified as ‘Ukaz, Dhü ’l-Majāz and Majanna, not as Mecca, Mina or 
‘Arafa.’  Crone goes on to state that in connexion with 2: 198 ' the exegetes are 
thus agreed that Mecca became a pilgrim fair only on the rise of Islam’. 

From the traditions studied above, especially that of * Ata’ (see above) it is 
clear that Crone's statements do not fit in with the evidence of the sources. 
While it is true that the name ‘ Mecca’ is not mentioned as a place of trading, 
‘Arafa and Mina do appear as places of trading, and in the most explicit way. 


3 Abu Dawuüd, Sunan, 1, 402-3; Mustadrak, 1, 481-2. See also Al-Suyüft, Durr, 1, 222. 
5! Meccan trade, 170. 

? loc. cit. 

53 ibid, 171. 

5 ibid, 172. 
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The impression given by the traditions is not that ‘Mecca’ was not a pilgrim 
fair, but rather that the main commercial activities during the hajj to Mecca 
took place in Mina and ‘Arafa. This is quite to be expected, in view of the fact 
that from the cultic point of view, Mina and ‘Arafa were more important in the 
Meccan kajj than the Ka‘ba. The latter sanctuary was not always frequented by 
the pre-Islamic pilgrims who came mainly to ‘Arafa and Mina.> 

Crone * holds that Mina, ‘Arafa and the rest of the pilgrim fairs formed a 
‘natural group’ situated ‘ outside Mecca’, completely independent of Mecca 
and Quraysh. This, too, does not seem accurate. Of the various pilgrim fairs 
mentioned explicitly as such in the sources, one, namely, Mind—the most 
important station of the Aajj—appears as an integral part of Mecca. One 
example may suffice: Quraysh took the decision concerning the boycott of the 
clan of Hashim in a place called the khayf of Banü Kinana, also known as al- 
Muhassab.* The location of al-Muhassab is in the vicinity of Mina. The place 
where the Banu: Hashim found shelter during the boycott, which lasted two or 
three years, was known as the shi'b of Banü Hashim, or of Abu Talib.” This 
shi'b was located near al-jamra al-wustà, i.e., Mina.™ It follows that places in the 
vicinity of Mina belonged to clans, tribes and persons like Kinana, Hashim and 
Abi Talib. This seems to indicate that Mina, although perhaps not permanently 
inhabited, was nevertheless an integral district of the Qurashi Meccan complex; 
it played an important part in the everyday life of Quraysh. It is significant that 
the area of the khayf of Banü Kinàna is also referred to as ‘ upper Mecca’ (a la 
Makka), and Muhammad is said to have spent the night in a tent there, when he 
came to the kajj from Medina.“ As a matter of fact, Mina was situated inside 
the boundaries of the karam of Mecca,” in contrast to ‘Arafa which was just 
outside it. 

The absence of the name ‘ Mecca’ in the traditions mentioning only Mina 
(and ‘Arafa) is, therefore, totally insignificant. ° Mecca’ may still be regarded as 
a pilgrim fair. 
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ARABIC MATHEMATICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN 
MAURETANIA 


By UrnicH REBSTOCK 
(PLATES I-IV) 


1. Introduction 

A discussion of the mathematical manuscripts of Mauretania requires an 
overall introduction to this almost completely unexplored literature. 

Its foundations must first be established. Between the years 1978 and 1985 a 
project financed initially by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (BRD), then by the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, was entrusted to Dr. Rainer OBwald and 
myself by the Mauretanian Ministry of Cultural Affairs. Its objective was the 
collection and protection of the selected Arabic manuscript literature of 
Mauretania. , 

The term ‘ Mauretanian literature ' sounds more exotic than it is. Looked at 
from the physical point of view, its quantity is amazing. While less than two 
million people live in this country—a quarter of them in the bidonvilles of the 
capital Nouakchott—dispersed over more than one million square kilometres, 
close to 100,000 Arabic manuscripts were discovered in countless libraries of 
varying size, state and ownership. 

This ratio is impressive and reflects to a certain extent the uniqueness of 
Mauretanian culture. Mauretania was out of the mainstream of Islamic history 
in the Middle Ages, and contacted only peripherally by the conquering 
Portuguese in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For more than half a century 
it was hard pressed, unsuccessfully, by French colonialism. The French 
managed only in 1931 to instal a military garrison in Shinqit, the heartland of 
the Moors (the bilād al-Shandqita as tradition named the country). It was 
plunged into independence completely unprepared for the politics and 
economics of post-colonial times. Not only had the basic political and social 
structures of the traditionally segmented Mauretanian society survived, but so 
had the bulk of the cultural patterns of the late Middle Ages. 

Mauretania is relatively isolated, its western border being the coastline of 
the Atlantic ocean, its southern one the Senegal river, the semi-permeable 
frontier between black and white Africa, its eastern one the fringes of the 
Saharan high plateau, and its northern one open to the southern foothills of the 
Atlas mountains. This relative isolation not only permitted the survival of a 
genuine and vivid Islamic literature produced and reproduced under the archaic 
circumstances of an untouched bedouin life but also left imprints on its 
characteristics and content.! 

In rural areas, for example, education and science remained local privileges 
until about 15 years ago when the government organized a centrally-controlled 
school system and offered a university education. 

Yet, still in 1978, in Akfallit, a small tent-settlement just about 100 km. to 
the south of the capital of Nouakchott, the traditional ' tent-university ' of the 
well-known Mauretanian scholar M. b. Habibunà al-Tandagh! drew some 40 
students to learn Qur'àn, figh, nahw, etc., under conditions that may well have 
already prevailed in the learned centres of the Najd and Hijaz during the first 
centuries of Islam. 


ìi The most recent and most comprehensive introduction so far to the development of 
Mauretanian literature, especially with emphasis on the social and economical framework of the 
intellectual life of the Moors, is the study of Ramer OBwald: Die Handelsstadte der Westsahara. Die 
Entwicklung der arabisch-maurischen Kultur von Singit, Wadan, Tisit und Walata (Berlin, 1986). For 
further bibliographical sources see the review of H. T Norris, BSOAS, r1, 2 1988, 337-40. 
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With respect to the limited possibilities of a field-project primarily focused 
on salvaging the most significant monuments of Mauretania’s cultural heritage, 
the selection of manuscripts to be microfilmed and thereby rescued from the 
destructive powers of droughts and profound social changes turned out to be 
rather arbitrary. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 2239 manuscript units 
microfilmed in more than 260 private and public libraries represent a reliable 
cross-section of those parts of Mauretanian literature that physically survived 
until the nineteen-eighties.? 

An almost negligible portion of the treatises filmed deals with mathematical 
subjects. Of course, the largest number (28%) of manuscripts deal with religious 
and customary law—more precisely, with the interpretation and local adap- 
tation of the classical sources of maliki fiqh. Next come Sufi studies (tasawwuf, 
9%), theology (tauhid, 5%), and Qur’an (5%), followed by historical treaties 
(5%) and biographies (4%). Only a minor portion is concerned with natural 
sciences. Among others, we find six books on geography, three discussing 
agricultural techniques, at least 13 containing methods of computing the dates 
of the Islamjc calendar (sometimes connected with astrology), and quite a few 
texts dedicated to the so-called ‘ Arabic sciences’, such as the ‘Science of 
Charms’ (“Im al-talàsim), Astrology (‘tlm al-tanjim), the ‘Science of Divina- 
tion ' (‘lm al-sirr) and the ‘ Science of Magical Squares’ (¿Im sirr al-jadáwil). 

Most of these texts—in varying degrees—contain splinters of mathematical 
knowledge and derived techniques. The same holds true, but to a much greater 
extent, for those which comprise the law of inheritance or the ‘science of 
shares’, "ilm al-fard’id. Not only do most of these 20 texts explicitly claim the 
necessity of hisäb (arithmetic) for the proper calculation of legal shares, but they 
also stress the undeniable usefulness of hisüb for those concerned with the 
distribution of inheritances. 

In view of this fact it seems prudent to restrict the description to those texts 
which offer at least a more or less complete presentation of basic arithmetical 
operations. A text which fulfils this minimal requirement will be thus designated 
‘mathematical’. 

The whole manuscript corpus does not contain more than 20 mathematical 
texts. Only half of them are complete and reading some of them is difficult 
because of the uneven quality of the microfilm. 

To be reasonably concise, their characterization will concentrate upon three 
questions: 


(a) Where do the texts come from? 
(b) What are their favoured topics? 
(c) What historical and social significance can be ascribed to these texts? 


2. Provenance of the texts 
2.1. i 

According to their provenance, these texts fall into three different groups. 
The first includes five texts and is associated with the North African mathemati- 
cian and religious scholar Abu ‘Abdallah M. b. Ghazi al-*Uthmani al-Fasi al- 
Miknàst. Manuscript No. 37 (Shinqit), a text of 266 pages called Idràk al- 


?Short descriptions of the manuscripts are to be found in. Ulrich Rebstock, Sammlung 
arabischer Handschriften in Mauretanien Kurzbeschreibungen von 2 239 Manuskriptemheuten und 
Indices (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1989). The Katalog der arabischen Handschriften in Mauretanien, 
bearbeitet von Ulrich Rebstock, Rainer Ofiwald und A. Ould 'Abdalgàdir (Beiruter Texte und Studien, 
30, Beirut, 1988) provides a fuller insight into the first 100 manuscripts of this collection The 
manuscript numbers cited 1n this text refer to the numbering in the Sammlung. Since most of the 

Original texts are not paginated and their number of folios on the microfilms not easily identified, a 
! Agnation per pages will be used. 
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bughya fi hall alfaz al-munya, confirms on the first page the well-known 
biographical data of Ibn Ghazi. Born 841/1437 in Meknes, Ibn Ghazi moved 
at an early date in his life to Fez where he studied and later preached at the 
central mosque towards the end of his life, the year 919/1513.? By playing with 
the so-called ° jummal-numerals’, i.e. the letter-numerals, of Ibn Ghazi’s name, 
the author of the ‘Achievement of the desire to solve the meaning of 
the words in al-Munya', the commentator Ahmad al-Sabbagh al-‘Aqili who died 
1076/1665—6,* discovers a divine plan behind the coincidence of the numerical 
value of Gh-d-z-y[an] (= 900+1+7+10+1 = 919) with the latter's 
death date. Brockelmann mentions a copy of this Sharh in Rabat (No. 444). 

MS No. 1789, found in Timbedgha in southern Mauretania, runs over 
506 beautifully-written pages (see pls. I-TIT). Although its author and title are 
nowhere mentioned, its content proves closely similar to MS No. 37. A lengthy 
introduction of the mathematical terms and numerous examples are responsible 
for its enormous size. In the introduction, the commentator displays a certain 
familiarity with the classical structure of sciences. Hisdb, being part of the first 
or philosophical sciences, divides into arithmatiqa, which deals with the 
peculiarities of numbers, and into the proper hisdb, which means the use of 
numbers by adding and apportioning (jam' wa-tafriq). Al-Jiimatiga [sic!|— 
Geometry—comprises Astronomy, 'ilm al-hai'a, Astrology, ‘ilm al-falak wa- 
buyütihim, Geography, and Music, together with Composition. 

Numbers 226 and 694 are copies of Ibn Gházi's own commentary on his 
Munyat al-hussáb, called Bughyat al-tullab fi sharh munyat al-hussab, ‘The 
desire of the students for an explanation of the calculator's craving’. No. 226, 
stored in the National Library of Nouakchott, is paginated and its 180 pages are 
in a much better condition than the incomplete copy, No. 694. Further copies 
exist in Rabat, Tunis, Tripoli and in Madrid." 

No. 695, like 694 photographed in al-‘Arif, a small town to the south-east of 
Nouakchott, carries the title Nuzhat dhawi ‘l-albab wa-tuhfat nujaba’ al-anjàb, 
* The stroll of the intellectual and the preciousness of the most noble men’. Its 
80 pages are ascribed to a certain M. b. Ahmad Banis or Bunais, whose 
biography remains obscure. According to local informants, the Nuzha was 
written in the year 1200/1785-86; the copy itself was finished some 86 years 
later. Again we find a lengthy introduction discussing—among other things— 
the valuation of hisab by the traditionalists. The structure of the text and the 
identity of many examples with those found in Bughyat al-tullab® justifies a 
guess before a proper investigation is undertaken: the Nuzha might represent a 
concise local commentary on the Bughyat al-tulláb by Ibn Ghazi. 


2. 
The second group of manuscripts is connected with the famous al-Qalasadi, 
the outstanding Spanish mathematician who fled the approaching conquista- 


? Car] Brockelmann: Geschichte der arabischen. Litteratur, 1-1 (Weimar/Berlin, 1898-1902) 
Supplementbánde 1-1 (Leiden, 1937-42) = GAL, S n, 337-8; Heinrich Suter: Die Mathematiker und 
Astronomen der Araber (Amsterdam, 1981 [Leipzig, 1900-2]), 186-7; Matvievskaya/Rosenfeld: 
Matematiki ı Astronomy musulmanskogo srednevekovya i ix trudy (Moscow, 1983), mu (= MM), 1, 
533; but all of them give Meknes as the last station of his life. 

* GAL, S n, 338: 1076/1657 (sic!) with reference to the remarks of Renaud in Isis, xvi, 1932, 
181. 

5 The Abjad-numerals, i e. the ‘ ABCD-numerals’, were used for counting with letters (/nsab al- 
Jummal) before the introduction of the ‘ Indian’ ciphers and for a long time after. This notation was 
common In various fields of astronomical practice, see EJ (1st edition), s.v. Abdjad 

$MS No. 1789, p 11/3 f. 

1 MM, u, 533. M. Sawisi's edition of the Bughya (Halab 1403/1983) is based on the copies from 
Tunis and Rabat. Since MS No. 226 differs considerably from this edition, I will cite from thes 
Mauretanian manuscript. 

* cf. for example MS No. 695, pp. 68, 70 with MS No. 226, pp. 170 f. 
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dores of Granada and died in Baja in Tunisia 891/1486? Two of his works 
dominate this group: Kashf al-jilbab ‘an 'ilm al-hisáb, which Franz Woepcke 
rendered as * Soulévement du vêtement de la science du calcul ', and Kashf al- 
asrar ‘an ‘ilm hurüf al-ghubar, translated as ° Soulévement des voiles de la science 
du Gobar’.'' Of this last one, five copies are extant, all of them complete: 
No. 187 from Nouakchott; No. 619 from Abdanghày and No. 2120 from al- 
Sharat in the east; numbers 62 and 1050 from Shingit carry a slightly different 
title: Kashf al-asrar ‘an wad‘ hurif al-ghubar. As the author himself states, he 
composed this book, which was translated into French in 1859 by Franz 
Woepcke, as a digest of his earlier Kashf al-jilbáb, which again is a commentary 
on his own composition al-Tabsira fi ‘ilm al-hisáb.? 

Since the Kashf al-jilbab, which has survived in quite a few libraries, has not 
yet been made accessible, I read thoroughly through the 79 pages of the 
Nouakchott MS No. 101/1, cross-reading the sister-copy No. 101/2 in order to 
compare original and commentary. In fact, the Kashf al-jilbab and the Kashf al- 
asrür turned out to be almost identical, except that the sequence of chapters is 
rearranged and fewer examples have been reproduced in Kashf al-asrar. This is 
countered sometimes by more detailed descriptions of the procedures of 
calculation, obviously for pedagogical purposes. 

Both groups of manuscripts, however, have similar roots. They have, for 
example, at least one common traceable ancestor: the most famous Maghribi 
mathematician Ibn al-Banna, teacher of many a remarkable scholar, including 
al-Maqqari and Ibn Khaldün. Both al-Qalasádi and his younger contempor- 
ary Ibn Ghazi belong to the numerous North-African scholars who took up the 
teaching of Ibn al-Banna’ and gained fame by commenting on his Talkhis amal 
al-hisàb or Raf’ al-hijáb.'^ Consequently there are countless citations of Raf“ al- 
hijab, and to a much lesser extent, of the Talkhis, to be found in Bughyat al- 
tulláb.'^ We also can identify uncited cross-references of Kashf al-jilbab in Idrak 
al-bughya.'© Once, Ibn Ghazi refers to the commentary of Abū ‘Uthman al- 
‘Uqbani on the Talkhis of Ibn al-Banna’, from which we can deduce a further 
terminus ante quem for the biography of al-‘Uqbani,'’ who is elsewhere called 
the teacher of Ibn Ghazi." 


2.3. 
The third group, consisting of five texts, could be called Mauretanian. I 
could not locate the author of one of them: M. al-'Arabt b. Sayyid M. b. 


? MM, 1 (No. 444), 510-2, Suter, Mathematiker, 180-2, GAL, 1, 266, S u, 378; A. Dyebbar, 
Enseignement et recherche mathématiques dans le Maghreb des xin‘-xvr siècles (Publications 
mathématiques d'Orsay, No. 81-2, Orsay, 1981), 144 passim. A complete list of his works is listed in 
Bibliughráfitya al-Qalasadi (Manshiirat dar al-kutub al-wataniya, Bagha, 1976) 

10 MM, u (No. 444), 510-2, Suter, Mathematiker, 180-2; GAL, tt, 266, S u, 378, A Djebbar, 
Enseignement, 144 passim 
Ü Franz Woepcke, Etudes sur les mathématiques arabo-islamiques (Frankfurt, 1986), n, 1—2. 
MM, u, 510 
7 MM u (No 339), 443-6: died c. 721/1320; Suter, Mathematiker, pp. 162-4, n. 81: starb gegen 
740/1339-40, cf. A. Djebbar, Enseignement, 140; Souissi. ‘Ibn al-Banna’’, Talkhis amal al-hisüb. 
Texte établi, annoté et traduit par Mohamed Souissi (Tunis, 1969), 17-18 
is cf, A Diebbar, Enseignement, 11; Souissi, Talkhis, 21. 
cf. p. 62. 
'6See, for example, the chart for the dissemination of factors, called zrbal, in Kashf, 26, 
reproduced m Jdrak, 58. 
MS No. 226, p. 128; for al-‘Uqbani see MM, u (No. 0192), 38. 
"' H8 MS No. 226, p. 129. al-"Uqbüni is not mentioned among the teachers of Ibn Ghàzi listed in 
- dBughya (ed. Sawisi), pp. w-y 
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MS 1789. Anonymous compendium of mathematics from Timbedgha, southern 
Mauretania, folio A. 
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MS 1789, folio B. 
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MS 489, colophon of a work entitled Nuzhat al-albab ‘ala ‘ilm al-hisab copied by 
‘Imras b. Muhammad for a descendant of Muhammad b. Fadil (d. 1160/1747). 
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*Abdarrahmàn al-Qàsim, who composed (No. 438) a commentary on al- 
Manzüma fi 'l-hisab written by Abi Salim as-Simlali, the Imam al-hisab, as the 
commentator calls him.? Abü Salim al-Simlalt, according to the Matematiki 
‘al-Samlal’, lived in the sixteenth century, presumably—as the nisba indi- 
cates—in Morocco. Two copies of another book by him on the calculation of 
legal shares (fara’id) are preserved in Rabat." The sharh, which carries the 
cryptic title, Rabbani 'I-muhtadi wa-sa’ igh al-hujja li 'I-muntahi, runs over 
22 pages, but the end is missing. From the content of these pages I judge it to be 
of Mauretanian origin. 

No. 35 and No. 102, the first composed by a certain Sidi al-Shaikh 
Muhyiddin, the second put into verse by Abü Marwan Bakr b. al-Faqih 
*Uthmàn al-Si..làni al-Ghallawi al-Fulani (sic!), date back to the early 
nineteenth century and are only reluctantly accepted as mathematical texts. 

No. 102 contains hints for addition and subtraction which are difficult to 
unravel. They mainly explain a rough method for computing the Islamic 
calendar and the 12 signs of the zodiac. 

No. 35 is dedicated to the art of interpreting numbers and deciphering their 
secrets. It carries the title Sharh risalat kashf al-ran ‘an wajh ft ‘ilm al-za'irja al- 
'adadiya wà-bayan sirr al-huriif al-nūrānīya (Commentary on the epistle ‘ The 
removal of the dust from the face of explanation concerning the numerical 
divination and the deciphering of the luminous letters’). The epistle offers an 
introduction to the ‘ science of letters ',? which is based on the assumption that 
the 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet represent four different categories of letters 
corresponding to the four basic elements: fire, air, water, and earth. Sophisti- 
cated combinations of letters, often in the shape of squares, are arranged in 
order to produce divinatory or magical effects. 

No. 401 and No. 489 are copies of the book of a well-known Mauretanian 
author: Ibn al-Imam M. ‘Abdallah b. al-Imam, called Ambiya, the son of an 
amir of Walata who died in 1201/1786.? 

No. 489 (pl. IV) is complete and the colophon reveals that it was written by a 
certain ‘Imras b. Muhammad for a great-grandson of the famous Sharif of 
Tishit, Muhammad b. Fadil, who died in the year 1160/1747.% Although the 
text is entitled Nuzhat al-albab ‘ala ‘ilm al-hisab it has nothing in common with 
No. 694 or No. 695. We find rather allusions to Kashf al-jilbab of al-Qalasadi. 
One of his division problems in the chapter on gismat al-muhassat is identically 
reproduced by Anbüya.? Nevertheless the author states in the preamble that he 
had been persuaded to write a commentary on a poem he had composed himself 
earlier called Manzuma fi 'ilm al-hisab al-qalami. 


2.4. 

The last text to be introduced fits into none of these groups: the Ajnihat al- 
rughab ft ma'rifat al-fará'id wa 'l-hisãb of Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Rasmüki, who 
lived in Marrakush and died 1721.5 Al-Rasmiki announces at the beginning 
that, having already composed two commentaries on the 34 verses on numbers 


9 MS No. 438, p. 1. 

% The Simlala, a sub-tribe of the Guezzoüla, lived from the tenth century onwards along the 
southern flank of the Moroccan Atlas. Already al-Ghazzáli knew about their extraordinary 
contribution to the intellectual life of the Maghrib ‘al-Samlal’ would be a very uncommon nisba 
for a man from a tribe called Simlala. 

21 MM, u (No. 459b), 547. 

2 see EI (2nd edition), s.v. al-hurüf. 

2 Rainer OBwald, Handelsstüdte, 501, 503 

24 ibid., 255, 570. 

25 cf. No. 101, p. 29 with No. 489, p. 65/14. 

% GAL, S n, 709; MM, u (No. 583), 637-8. 
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and the 120 verses on Vm al-farü'id wa "I-hisáb (by which he means the 
Manzüma fi 'l-hisab of al-Simlali), he would like'to add a third overlapping one, 
just for the student's profit. Two copies from al-Ghayra in the Haud—.e. 
eastern Mauretania—are extant, but unfortunately neither of them is complete. 
No. 1855 is badly photographed towards the end and No. 1668 breaks off after 
28 pages. 

This short survey provides a fairly clear picture of the origins of these 
mathematical texts. A fine network of links connects almost all of them to two 
outstanding North-African scholars: Ibn Ghazi and al-Qalasadi. The indi- 
genous part remains negligible, at least regarding the sources’ background. 
Since all of them are commentaries, often even sub-commentaries, it would be 
prudent to withhold such a verdict for now and to look closer at the content of 
these manuscripts. 


3. Contents 
3.1. 

This section is intended to present a general impression of the specific nature 
of our manuscript corpus. Though many peculiarities may have slipped through 
the net, I have attempted to sketch an outline of what Mauretanian scholars 
were eager to read and comment on over the last four centuries. 

Little time will be spent on the second group. The studies of Franz Woepcke 
and recently of Ahmad Djebbar provide a sufficient guide to the mathematical 
works of al-Qalasàdt. Two remarkable variations in Kashf al-jilbab, however, 
should be noted. Like Kashf al-asrdr, the text comprises an introduction, the 
four classical chapters on whole numbers, fractions, square and cubic roots and 
the extraction of the unknown, each composed of eight sections, and finally 
moves into the epilogue, al-khatima. 

The last section of chapter i deals with the division of allotments (qismat al- 
muhdassat), but in a more precise and voluminous manner than Kashf al-asrar 
does.” The knowledge of this technique, al-Qalasádi states, is incumbent on the 
governors (‘ummail), the judges (quddt) and the merchants (tujàr).* Eight 
examples demonstrate different cases of the division of profits under varying 
conditions and numbers of associates. 

The second variation takes place in the khdtima. While Kashf al-asrar ends 
with the summation of cubic progressions, here the summation of arithmetic 
progressions with an optional first link a; is added. Al-Qalasàdi proceeds to give 
the formula: ? 


Sa = [(a0—a):(n— 1) + 2a, ]-n-F 
which equals s, = n: ++ [2a, + (n — 1) : d]. 


Before ending he explains the popular secret of the friendly numbers, al- 
a'dàd al-mutahabbin, 220 and 284, in the same way as ‘Ibn Falltis’, i.e. Abü 
"]-Tahir al-Maridini, had done in his Kitab I'dàd al-asrár fi isrár al-a‘dad more 
than 200 years before.” 


Tof Franz Woepcke,, ‘Traduction du traité d'arithmétique d’Abodl Hasan Ali Ben Moham- 
med Alkalsadi’, in Franz Woepcke, Etudes sur les mathématiques arabo-islamiques (Frankfurt, 
1986), I [pp. 1-63], pp. 257-60 with MS No. 101/1. pp. 28/7-33. 

MS No. 1011 p. 28/8. 
P tbid., 78/3 f. 

IMS, ; Berlin No. 5970, p. 13/-1 f.; A. Brentjes, ° Untersuchungen zum Nichomachus Arabicus * 
(presentation given at Oberwolfach 30.4. 1987), paper: p. 8; the expanded version is published under 
the title ‘The first perfect numbers and three types of amicable numbers in a manuscript on 
elemantary [sic] number theory by Ibn Fallüs ', in Erdem, tv, 11 (May 1988), 467-83. 
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3.2. 

The first group, structured similarly coherently, demonstrates a greeter 
variety of topics than the second one. Since all of the manuscripts displa7 a 
more or less direct relationship to the Bughyat al-tullab of Ibn Ghazi its 
description will serve as a starting point. 

Ibn Ghazi chose an unorthodox arrangement for his text. Already one of the 
first chapters contains the standard example to demonstrate the structure cf a 
geometrical progression: 3! the duplication of the chess squares.? The sura is 
found by way of the formulas: 


(1) an =S,-1 + | 

(2) s.- i = [ay (a, — a)] : (a — a) 
from which follows 32 

(3) Sa = Say + an 


Until now Ibn Ghazi by definition dealt only with * chess’ progressions vith 
a, = land q = 2, which he defines as type (nau) 1. Then he proceeds to his 
second type of * how ’—differentiated progression with q + 2. 

These preliminaries are obviously only meant to introduce a very pecwiar 
problem, since three ‘ peculiarities’ (khàüsstya) are allocated to a geometr-cal 
progression: 

The first is the formula (1) mentioned above. 

The definition of the second reads: 

“The base (uss) of each number [am] of a geometrical progression starting 
with one equals the sum of the bases of the two [equal] sides [a,, ap] set up 
— minus one.’ ^ 

The explanation of the author makes clear what is meant: 


if o—l=m-p 
thn m=o+p-l1 
and am = a)° a 


for example: a, = 1, q = 2,m = 8 
ag = a; ‘ag = 42° a; = 43°46 =... 


so the chess problem can be solved: 
Aes = 433 ` 433 
=> $4 = 85785 — l. 


3! The terms ‘ difference of how’ (tafadul fi "I-kaif) and ‘ difference of how much’ (tafaaul ft 
Tkaif) are used to describe a geometrical and arithmetical progression respectively. 

3 MS No. 226, p. 18 f; Bughya (ed. Sawisi), 28 f; this fascinating problem is connected to a 
legendary Indian ruler who could not keep his promise. A wise man had solved a riddle posed to-him 
at court. But beforehand he had asked the ruler for a reward: the quantity of rice which the douEling 
of one grain of rice as many times as there are chess fields would yield. The ruler had to realize that 
this inconspicious demand would swallow up his entire kingdom. 

33 Ibn Ghazi restricts the validity of formula (2) correctly to all cases where n is an ‘ even-even' 
($ = even) number Apart from that, he explicitly states that (2) and (3) may have an optional q. 


The relevant passage runs: 


This is the second type of ‘the difference of how’, i.e of a geometrical proportion (risba 
handasiya) Its numbers follow each other proportionately, not (necessarily) in the ratio of T 
This ıs meant by ‘halving’. For the sake of practice, I have chosen the following example 
Let four successive numbers be in the ratio of + in the shape of 1, 3, 9, 27 If we want to sum 
them up, then we multiply the smallest, 1 e. 1, by the difference between 1 and 27. The difference 
1s 26 and the result will be 26. Divide this by the difference between 3 and 1, which is2 Your will 
get 13. This is the sum of all that is before the 27. Add it to the 27, the largest number. This & 40, 
the sum of all numbers. 


? ibid., 19/12, Bughya (ed. Sawisi), 32. 
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The third ‘ peculiarity’ of which I have not found another example in the 
Arabic Aisab-literature, concerns the ‘ weights’ (auzdan): With the progressive 
numbers 1, 3, 9, 27 representing the four different weights (sanja) 1, 3, 9 and 27 
ugiya [lug = X; 3uq = X,;; 9üq = Xy; 27üq = X4] the weight of anything 
(shai’) between 1 and 40 ugiya can be measured. A handy chart of all 40 
combinations gives the list of all solutions. 

For example: to weigh a thing of 8 ügqiya you get ? 


shai’ + X, | X; 
to weigh a thing of 20 aqiya you get 
shai’ + X, + X; || X, + X. 


Ibn Ghazi states that this method, which his teacher b. al-Banna’ had 
already alluded to in Raf' al-hijab, results as a ‘fruit’ from the first two 
* peculiarities’. Unfortunately, neither a mathematical proof nor a motive is 
given for this practical exploitation of the nature of geometrical progression. 

Next comes a complete list of the methods to sum up progressions. Starting 
with the n first natural numbers, where a, is always 1, it ends up after the sum of 
the n first even cubes with the sum of the n first numbers raised four times.? 
Then Ibn Ghazi proceeds to the farh-subtraction method to check the multipli- 
cation of integers as well as of fractions. The following sections all refer to 
various simplifications of special multiplications (usually called nawüdir al- 
darb), finishing with a chart for the analysis of factors, which, as Ibn Ghazi 
states, he owes to the ashdb al-arithmátiqi.? Later he produces the uneven 
numbers from 1 to 265 where the numbers of the factors of the non-prime 
numbers are indicated by dots.” Examples for the computation of profits then 
fill several pages. After lengthy chapters on fractions, roots and proportions, 
where different methods of calculations are demonstrated, including the method 
of ‘ the double false attempt’, the classical regula duorum falsorum, he arrives at 
the chapter on Algebra, al-jabr wa "I-mugübala. Again, after producing the six 
classical algebraic equations, he is concerned about the facilitation of problems; 
for example by a method he calls ‘ bi '-musdwi": 


take the equation x? + 9 = 6x [ax? + bx + c = 0] 
2 2. 

then you know that (Š) = 9 e) = ac| 

which leads to% x2 = 9 


At the same time you can use this method to check the solvability of any 
equation, since ° < c renders a negative root. 


Discussing the calculations of powers Ibn Ghazi differentiates between the 
* ahl al-ta‘dil’, the astronomers who take the ' six ' as their base, and the ‘ ahl al- 
hisab’, the reckoners who use the ‘ ten '.*! Shortly before the end, when solving 
some complex divisions like: 


3 The canonical ounce, i.e. ügiya, of Arabia had 40 dirham and weighed 125 grammes; see 
Walther Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte (Leiden, 1955), 35, 

%MS No 226, p. 23. 

7 ibid., 26-31 

38 ibid., 59. 

9 ibid., 68 

* ibid., 143; the negative root, which was regarded as ‘ absurd ', did not concern the author; for 
the geometrical representation of negative roots, see Adolf P Youschkevitch, Les mathématiques 
araors (kanis, 1976), 44, 53-5. 

ibid., 128. 
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1 
(12x? — 3x?) : 2x = 6x? — 15x 


he cites ‘ Abii M. b. al-Yasamin' (died 602/1205), most likely from his Urjitza 
al- Yasaminiya fi '-jabr wa '-mugábala.*? 

Now it is most interesting to note that the commentators of Ibn Ghazi did 
not lay much stress on the mathematical elements of the Bughya. Both MS 
No. 37 and MS No. 1789 start off with numerous citations referring to the 
importance of hisab for which dicta of the Prophet Muhammad and his 
companions are rendered. In Qur'an and Hadith ‘reckoning’ (hisdb) is an 
eschatological key-word for the accountability of one's acts in this life at the 
Day of Judgement. Thus the metaphorical meaning of hisáb was readily used by 
many Islamic mathematicians to legitimate the study of hisab. But the commen- 
tator goes beyond this traditional justification. A whole list of fields of 
application is added to demonstrate the value of mathematical knowledge in 
everyday life. 

So al-‘Aqili mentions the legal problems connected with the zakat and 
khums, the fara’id (inheritance laws), the muságat (irrigated land), ijára (rent), 
taflis (money-changing), shuf‘a (pre-emption) and the ayydm al-haid wa "I-tuhr 
(days of menstruation and cleanness).? The author's list of MS No. 1789 runs 
similarly: masa il fighiya (juridical problems), 'ibadat (religious performances), 
mu'ashsharát (tithe) and khums (fifth), ghaná'im (booty), fará'id, musdqdt, ijara, 
shuf'a and ayyam al-haid wa I-tuhr.“ Consequently we find, apart from the 
major chapters on the technique of hisab, quite a few allusions to the application 
of arithmetic. Both MSS, just like al-Bughya, extensively treat the calculation of 
profits. Inheritance cases are set and the correct shares allotted. MS No. 1789 
(pls. I-TII) further on contains the conversion of weights and measures, the 
fixation of wages with respect to the labour executed and another example of the 
widespread ‘ladder-problem’, the historical diffusion of which has recently 
been thoroughly studied by Jacques Sesiano.* 

Then al-*Aqilt constructs a hypothetical case which nevertheless carries the 
vivid imprint of his economic surroundings: a farmer intends to lay out a 
plantation of date-palms on an area 20 dhirà' long (D and 10 dhird‘ wide (w). But 
the slips must be planted at a distance (d) of 2 dhira‘. Al-‘Aqili then delivers the 
formula for both cases, the corners being used or not: ^ 


(5 1): ( + 1) = (1-6) = 66 slips. 


On the other hand we have the homo ludens at work, or possibly his teaching 
fantasy: “ 


[let us assume] a donkey-rider comes across a group of people and greets 
them: ‘Peace upon you, O one hundred and one men’; then one of them 


? tbid., 170; for Muhammad b. al-Yasamin see MM, u (No 320), 358; A Djebbar, L'analyse 
combinatoire au Maghreb: L'example d'Ibn Mun‘im (xu-xur s), (Publications mathématiques 
d'Orsay, No. 85-01, Orsay, 1980), 142: mort 1204 

4$ MS No. 37, p. 8/12 f. 

^ MS No. 1789, p. 11/-6 f. 

45 J. Sesiano, * Survivance médiévale en Hispanie d'un probléme né en Mésopotamie’, Cen- 
taurus, 30, 1987, 18-61; see pp. 20 ff. 

4 MS No. 37, p. 108/6 f 

*'The Arabic text (ibid., 109) runs as follows: wa-lau marra rakib himar bi-unds, fa-sallama 
'alailum; ° wa-gála: al-salàm 'alaikum ya mi'at rajul wa-rajul!' fa-qàla ahaduhum: * lau anna ma'aná 
mtthluna wa-mithl nisfind wa-rub' na wa-inta wa-himaruka la-kunnā mi'ata wa-wühid." 

In the oldest known version of this problem, Metrodoros ' the Egyptian ' (first half of the sixth 
century) counts dancing girls instead of bedouins; see Herbert Hunger and Kurt Vogel, Ein 
byzantinisches Rechenbuch des 15 Jahrhunderts. 100 Aufgaben aus dem Codex Vindobonensis Phil. 
Gr. 65 Text, Übersetzung und Kommentar (Wien, 1963), 39-40. 
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answers him: ‘ If we were double and a half and a quarter as many as we are, 
including yourself and your donkey—then we would be one hundred and 
one.’ 


Which he solves: 
x+x+5x+9x+2= 101 = x = 36. 


To the same type belongs a poem cited by M. b. Ahmad Banis in Nuzhat 
dhawi 'l-albab where mathematics and erotics combine in a curious unity: 


! two thirds of my heart belong to him 
? and the third of the rest of it 

3 and again a third 

4 but the last third of the rest to the cupbearer 
5 six parts do remain 

$ to be divided among (my other) lovers! 


transformed into a cooler notation: 
|1 |x — $x|2| — $ — $9131 — iGo — $39] 
[41 = 386 — $39) = [516 


" " x i add 79 
resulting in the love-rating for ‘him’ of 57. 


The same poem but with changed sexes had been popular among the 
population of Baghdad in the late tenth century according to al-Sül in his Adab 
al-kuttáb.? Thus the commentators dress, whenever possible, their rather dry 
subject in a colourful gown without neglecting their initial aim. They could 
serve themselves from a rich fund of this type of exercise which had 
accumulated over centuries between India and the Atlantic. 


3.3. 

The ° Mauretanian ' group displays a similar tendency although on a lower 
level. In MS No. 438 we find again the practical usefulness ascribed to the art of 
hisäb, especially in connexion with the application of the inheritance laws, the 
financial administration and company trading.? But the main concern is 
explaining the basic principles of arithmetic: addition, substraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, carried out with integers as well as fractions, isolating the factors 
of large numbers and proving the results by way of the method of tarh. 

These explanations are performed with great verbal precision and in full 
length. Anbüya b. al-Imam, for example, covers several pages with the 
demonstration of three different methods of multiplication. 

The first of them is called al-mujannah, the ° winged-one °. It is the same as 
al-Qalasadi, from whom—as already mentioned—Anbüya borrowed at least 
one muqásama problem, put forth in Kashf al-jilbab.?! 


5 MS No 695, p. 68/-5 f. 

^ Adab al-kuttab, ed. M. Bahjat al-Athri (al-Qahira 1341/1922), p. 243/3 f. 

2p 1; MS No. 489, p. 65: qismat al-muhdssat,; MS No. 1855, p. 15/4: gismat ar-riba’; MS 
No. 401, p 45: qismat al-muhassat. 

5: MS No. 101/1, p. 15/-1 f. 
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1. al-mujannah: 
52-73 = 
1 4 6 
1 5 
2 => 3 5.45 2 
7 9 6|? 
The second one is named al-darb bi '-usüs, the ‘ multiplication with the 
bases’: 


2. al-darb bi 'l-usüs: 


432: 321 = 
D 1 2 8 4 Begin with the first position of the 
(ID 9 6 3 multiplicand = ‘2’, Multiply it 
(D 6 4 2 T: with the first position of the 
multiplicator; put the result above 
4 3 3 the line on position (1 + 1)—1 = 
3 2 1 the first, (1--2)-1 = the 


second... After having finished 
with the first position of the 

1 3 8 6 7 2 multiplicand, make a dot on top of 
it; then add the results. 


The characteristic advantages of this method is the immediate knowledge of 
the single position while progressing with the different multiplications.” 

The third method Anbüya calls al-darb bi-nisf al-tanjil, that is, ‘ multiplica- 
tion by halving the moving of the positions to the right’. He expressly states 
that the Aussab, the arithmeticians, elaborated this method when dealing with 
squares. The following example illuminates this procedure which works exactly 
opposite to the way al-Qalasadi proceeded in Kashf al-jilbab when extracting 
whole-numbered roots.“ 


3. al-darb bi-nisf al-tanjil: 


438 - 438 — 
(V) 6 4 
(IV) 4 8(6-8) 
(II) 6 4(8-8) 
(ID 2 4(-8) 9(3:3) 
() Í l 6(4-4) 
(2:4)8 (2:3)6 
1 9 1 8 4 4 


Thereafter a rather well-known method, also to be found in MS No. 489, the 
‘diagonal one’, is demonstrated by Anbüya: 


32 ibid., 20; the dots show the successive substitution of places. 
5 ibid., p 20. 
5 MS No. I01/1, p. 47 ft. 
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4. ‘ diagonal’: 





All of these methods have at least one common feature: they cannot be 
handled without the takht, the dust-board, which entered the Islamic lands 
together with the Hindi numerals,” or any other comparable medium to note 
down the numbers. And, indeed, this seems to be the main object of the author: 
to introduce hisab-methods that accommodate dealing with * tirs wa-qalam’ 
paper and pencil. In MS No. 401 he reminds the reader of an earlier poem he 
had composed on “Im al-hisáb al-qalami, the ° science of pencil arithmetics *.* 
At the same time the nine Hindi numerals are presented, in their ‘ western’ 
version, and the advantage of their use is emphasized. Apparently this 
Mauretanian scholar of the closing eighteenth century had reasons enough to 
wage a literary battle against the antiquated use of the jummal numerals or the 
ha-wá'i-method, finger-reckoning, and for the propagation of the more effective 
and elegant way with paper and pencil. 


3. Conclusions: historical and social significance 

Let us now turn to the attempt to evaluate this scattered information with a 
view to a general assessment of the mathematical priorities in the Mauretanian 
literature. 

First of all, the homogeneity of our sources, i.e. the cross-sectional character 
of the manuscript corpus, can be considered as a relatively sound base for this 
attempt. If it should be argued that the few texts on hisab do not allow 
generalizations, one should keep in mind that these texts are truly all we have. 
The situation calls for making a virtue out of necessity. With respect to their 
quantitative representation, the mathematical manuscripts occupy the leading 
position within the field of natural sciences. In this context it is worth noting 
that no text on geometry could be identified. Although only 19 MSS fitted the 
self-defined criteria of mathematical texts, it should not be forgotten that a 
respectable number cover adjacent fields like falak, astronomical and astrologi- 
cal studies, or ‘ilm al-faràá'id, the science of fixing inheritance shares, which both 
frequently make use of arithmetical techniques. Their existence underlines the 
interdisciplinary role arithmetic played in various sections of socially relevant 
sciences. 

Evidently the scientific level of this art was completely and unilaterally 
dependent on the North-African achievements. No texts other than maghribi 
could have been used as teaching material, which adds a further brick to the 
more general asumption that Mauretanian literature not only started as an 
offshoot of the maghribi one, but that it also remained relatively isolated from 


5 See A. Saidan, The arithmetic of al-Uglidisi, The story of Hindu-Arabic arithmetic as told in 
Kitab Fusül fi al-Hisab al-Hindi by Abū al-Hasan Ahmed ibn Ibrahim al-Uglidisi. Translated and 
annotated by A. S. Saidan (Dordrecht, 1978), p. 35, n. 1.6. 
p.2 
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developments in the eastern Islamic centres.” The genuine local accomplish- 
ments, on the other hand, disclose some specific features. up to the end of the 
eighteenth century the Mauretanian student of hisáb had evidently to be 
persuaded of the advantages of the Hindi numerals, let alone the more refined 
methods of calculating with paper and pencil. This is certainly no evidence of 
any kind of backwardness for this region. It may reflect rather the specific needs 
of a society which lacked big urban centres and their international economic 
network, and which was strictly stratified into a small class of learned people, 
the zawdya-tribes, and a majority of a mainly nomadic population who did not 
seem to need this kind of science to cope with their daily affairs. The absence, 
for example, of chapters on the rates of money-exchange and their equivalence 
to different grain-weights, almost ubiquitous in most of the Arabic works on 
arithmetic, may strengthen this argument. The stubborn persistence of tradi- 
tional Arabic reckoning methods sheds light onto the two-class system of 
knowledge in this society. 

But conclusions of this kind should be drawn cautiously and be reserved for 
more detailed and comprehensive studies of this fascinating culture, where the 
path to the yaum al-hisab? remained narrow and dangerous: settling the 
accounts of one's life before God——hisüb—did not leave much room for 
philosophical leisure. 


57 cf. OBwald, Handelsstüdte, 280 ff. 
32 garan (Rudi Paret: Der Koran. Übersetzung von Rudi Paret, Stuttgart, 1979), 40.27, 38:16, 
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A CHALICE FROM VENICE FOR EMPEROR DAWIT 
OF ETHIOPIA 


By MARILYN E. HELDMAN 


D 


The various documents concerning Emperor Dàwits embassy to the 
Republic of Venice in 1402 have been brought together in Carlo Conti Rossini's 
article of 1927 on European influence upon Ethiopian art before the coming of 
Jesuit missionaries in the mid sixteenth century.' The purpose of this brief paper 
is to expand the story of Dawit’s embassy with a short document, which sheds 
some light upon the motives for this and subsequent Ethiopian embassies to 
European nations during the period before the Adalite invasions that began 
in 1529. 

An embassy from the Ethiopian court of Dàwit (r. 1382-1413), or Prester 
John, the title by which the ruler of Ethiopia was known in Europe during this 
period, arrived in Venice before 23 June 1402 with gifts that demonstrated the 
embassy's good will. A letter written from Padua on 23 June of that year 
mentioned some gifts, exotic by local standards, that had arrived in Venice with 
the embassy of Prester John. Deliberations of the Grand Council of the 
Republic of Venice dated 22 July 1402 confirm the item of news found in the 
letter of the previous month. The record noted that the Prester John had sent 
pleasing gifts, including four leopards and aromatic gums, and that the council 
voted the amount of 1,000 gold ducats to be spent on gifts in order to 
reciprocate the offerings of Prester John.* A document of 10 August noted that 
the envoy of Prester John was returning to Ethiopia with a group of artisans: 
Vito, a painter of Florence, then living in the San Lio quarter of Venice; an 
armourer from Naples who lived in Padua; Antonio of Florence, living in 
Venice, a mason, not a master, but a journeyman; his partner, Antonio of 
Treviso, a journeyman working in both Venice and Treviso, who made tiles and 
bricks; Antonio of Florence, a carpenter or joiner, who was at that moment 
imprisoned in Venice? Notice of the return of the embassy to Ethiopia from 
Venice appeared in a letter sent by the Doge on 26 August 1402 to the Duke of 
Candia, Crete, which was received by the latter on 28 September 1402. The 
letter named Antonio Bartoli of Florence as the agent or envoy of Emperor 
Dàwit.5 There is, unfortunately, no documentation concerning the arrival of 
Bartoli and the artisans at their ultimate destination—the Ethiopian court. 

The item that this article brings to bear on the history of the Ethiopian 
embassy of 1402 is taken from a copy of an inventory of the sanctuary of San 


! C. Conti Rossini, * Un codice illustrato eritreo del secolo xv’, Africa italiana: Rivista di storia e 
d'arte, 1, 1, 1927, 83-97. 

? Vsevolod Slessarev, Prester John, the letter and the legend (Minneapolis, 1959), 84 ff., on the 
identification of Prester John with the king of Ethiopia; see E. Ullendorff and C F Beckingham, 
The Hebrew letters of Prester John (Oxford, 1982), 1—10 (Historical Introduction) 

? Letter from Francesco Novello of Carrara: Conti Rossini, op. cit., 86-87, citing Cipolla, 
* Prete Jane e Francesco Novello da Carrara’, Arch. Veneto, vi, 1873, 323. 

4 Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Maggior Consiglio, Deliberazioni, Avogaria A, fol 11; N. Jorga, 
Notes et extraits pour servir à l'histoire des croisades aux Xv* siécle, 1 (Paris, 1899), 120; V. Lazzarini, 
* Un'ambasciata etiopica in Italia nel 1404 °, Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
LXXXIII, 2, 1923-24, 840-41; Conti Rossini, op. cit., 86 

$ Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Senato Misti, reg. XLVI, c. 36v. See V. Lazzarini, op. cit., 841 
and Conti Rossini, op cit., 88. 

$ Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Archivio di Candia Ducali, 1402-1436. Jorga, op. cit., 121; Conti 
Rossini, op. cit., 86. 
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Marco made in the seventeenth century by Abbot Fortunato Olmo, working 
from a copy of the original inventory of 1402.7 The last item in Olmo’s copy of 
the inventory is as follows: 


Un calixe d'arzento dorado, lavorado a neliello, donado all'Orator del prete 
Janni per conto de una perla de carati 12 o più, manda questo prete Janni, 
qual perla fu posta in procuratia 1402, .... avosto.® 


The first part of Olmo’s copied text reads: ‘ A silver-gilt chalice worked in 
niello, given to the envoy of Prester John on the account of a pearl of twelve or 
more carats’. Of the remaining part, something seems to have been omitted or 
copied incorrectly. 

The role of the Procuratia of San Marco in the transaction is unclear. 
Although the position of Procurator had been established to oversee the 
construction and maintenance of the church of San Marco, the number of 
Procurators expanded and the office became one of the foremost financial 
institutions of the Venetian Republic? One of the Procuratia's many respon- 
sibilities was custodianship of the tesoro of San Marco, by which capacity it had 
the right to sell gifts received by endowment.'? The Procuratia also functioned 
as a depository, accepting the deposits of valuables from private persons for 
safekeeping." 

A chalice was more likely to have reached Ethiopia than a small party of 
European Christians. The chalice could have been sent to Alexandria via one of 
the many Venetian merchant ships that did business there and transferred to 
Muslim commercial agents for the final portion of the trip of the Ethiopian 
court.” The transfer to local Egyptian agents might have been made with the aid 
of the patriarch Matthew I (1378-1408), who was, according to the History of 
the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, on good terms with the Egyptian sultan 
as well as with the Greek and the Frank (al-Afranj) Christian communities in 
Cairo and Alexandria.” In fact, Matthew was reported to have overseen the 
transfer of a gift of relics (including a piece of the True Cross) sent by ‘ the King 
of the Franks’ to the King of Ethiopia, relics duly received and still treasured in 
Ethiopia today.!^ Salvatore Tedeschi has convincingly proposed that the relics 
were sent to Emperor Dawit by the Republic of Venice.’ 

The chalice mentioned in the inventory of the sanctuary of San Marco may 


7 Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, It., Cl. VII, n. 374, coll. 7781: ° Relatione ° di D.n Fortunato 
Olmo, 22-23 (cc. 39v-40) Published in Rodolf Gallo, X? Tesoro di S Marco e la sua storia, Civiltà 
Veneziana Saggi 16 (Venice/Rome, 1967), 287-88 (Inventory III). Olmo wrote: * Ho perciò a questo 
proposito ritrovata anco certa nota m bombasına, scritta non so da chi doppo’l 1402, che’ è copie 
tratta da altro smile originale inventario. Alla quale vi e il titolo Nel Santuario ' 

ibıd., 288. 

? Reinhold C. Mueller, ‘The Procurators of San Marco in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries: a study of the office as financial and trust institution, ’ Studi Veneziani, xit, 1971, 105-220, 
esp. 108-26. I would like to thank Professor Louise Buenger Robbert for her helpful comments and 
suggestions concerning Venetian economic history. 

10 Mueller, op. cıt., 128 and 113, n. 15. The sale of objects in the records cited is limited to jewels 

!! Mueller, op. cit., 125-8. 

12 On the background of Ethiopian commercial trade with Egypt see Mordechai Abir, Ethiopia 
and the Red Sea (London/New York, 1980), 22-25. 

HV Sawirus b Al-Mukaffa‘ et al., History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, transl. and 
annotated by A. Khater and O. H. E. Burmester, vol. m, pt. 3 (Cairo, 1970), 248-9. 

V ibid., 249-50. A note concerning the arrival of the True Cross in Ethiopia appears in the 
Masehafa Tefut (A. Caquot, ‘ Aperçu préliminaire sur le Mashafa Téfut de Gechen Amba’, Annales 
d’Ethtome, 1, 1955; 99) and m the copy of this manuscript now at the British Library, Or. 481; cf 
Taddesse Tamrat, Church and state in Ethiopia, 1270-1527 (Oxford, 1972), 267; the relics are now at 
Tadbaba Maryam, as reported by Mrs. Diana Spencer, ' In search of St. Luke ikons in Ethiopia’, 
Journal of Ethiopian Studies, x, 2, 1972, 77~8. 

15 S. Tedeschi, ‘ Les fils du Négus Sayfa-Ar'ád d’après un document arabo-chrétien’, Africa 
Rivista trimestrale di studi e documentazione dell'Istituto Italo- Africano, xxix, 4, 1974, 580-87. 
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have been the same as that seen by Father Francisco Alavarez when in Ethiopia 
as a member of the Portuguese Embassy between the years 1520 and 1526. 
Alvarez wrote that 


... the Prester sent to the Ambassador a chalice of silver gilt, strong and well 
made after our fashion, both the foot and the bowl. On the foot it had the 
twelve Apostles, and round the bowl an inscription in well-made Latin 
letters which said Hic est calix novi testamenti and a message to say he sent it 
for us to drink to him.’ 


Had Emperor Dawit’s chalice reached the Ethiopian court, it would have 
become part of the royal treasury or the property of one of the court chapels to 
which Emperor Lebna Dengel (1508-40), a direct descendant of Dawit, was 
heir." 

Pearls are among the Ethiopian exports listed in the early sixteenth century 
by the Portuguese Tomé Pires !š and pearls ‘ considerable for size, water, and 
colour’ fished from the Red Sea off Massawa were reported by James Bruce in 
his description of trade there.? The Venetians used four different types of 
pounds of weighing goods, of which gold, silver, and pearls were weighed by the 
same standard.” One carato of the gold weight-standard was equal to 0.20703 
grams," giving Dawit’s pearl a weight of at least 2.5 grams. According to the 
fourteenth-century manual La pratica della mercatura, pearls were sold by 
weight and graded. The most valuable were those weighing over twelve carati.” 
Therefore, the silver gilt chalice, acquired by Dawit’s envoy in exchange for a 
* pear] of more than twelve carats ', was an object of worth. It was decorated, as 
indicated by the phrase ‘lavorado a neliello'. Niello is a technique used by 
goldsmiths, by which chased or engraved areas are blackened so that they 
contrast with the surrounding burnished areas.? Niello is used to give visual 
emphasis to areas decorated with patterns, figures, and/or inscriptions. The 
well-wrought chalice that Alvarez described was decorated with figures and an 
inscription. Nevertheless, despite the evidence presented here, there is no proof 
that the chalice of Lebna Dengel was the chalice acquired for Emperor Dàwit in 
Venice by his agent. 

Dàwit must have instructed Bartoli to acquire luxury goods for him, as well 
as artisans and a painter. Although Bartoli was not able to recruit workers of 
the highest calibre, they were expected to produce goods for Dàwit and the 
royal court. Subsequently, Yeshaq (r. 1414-30), Zar'a Ya‘eqob (r. 1434-68), 
and Lebna Dengel (r. 1508-40) sent embassies to European courts and made 
requests for artisans. Alfonso of Aragon, answering Yeshaq’s request, sent 
thirteen craftsmen, but the Muslims did not allow them to reach Ethiopia.” 
Apparently Zar’a Ya‘eqob’s embassy of 1450 was more successful in acquiring 


16 C, F Beckingham and G, W. B. Huntingford (ed ), The Prester John of the Indies, being the 
narrative of the Portuguese embassy to Ethiopia in 1520 written by Father Francisco Alvares (Hakluyt 
Society, 2nd ser., nos 114-15, Cambridge, 1961), 1, 298. 

" Lebna Dengel, son of Emperor Na’od (r. 1494-1508), who was son of Ba'eda Maryam 
(r. 1468—78), son of Emperor Zar'a Ya‘eqob (r, 1434-68), son of Emperor Dawit 

BE, A Dombrowski, Ethiopia's access to the sea (Leiden/Cologne, 1985), 14-15 

? James Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the Nile in the years 1768-1773 (Dublin, 1791), 
m, 328. 

? Frederic C. Lane, Venetian ships and shipbuilders of the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934), 245. 

21 F, C Lane and R C. Mueller, Money and banking in Medieval and Renaissance Venice, vol t. 
Coins and moneys of account (Baltimore/London, 1985), 526, Table A.I. 

? Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La practica. della mercatura, (ed.), Allan Evans (Mediaeval 
Academy of America Publication, no. 24, Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 302-4. 

3 On the technique of mello see On divers arts, the Treatise of Theophilus, transl. and annotated 
by John G Hawthorne and Cyril Stanley Smith (Chicago and London, 1963), 103-5, 108, 115. 

24 Taddesse Tamrat, op. cit, 258, citing F. Cerone, * La politica orientale di Alfonso di Aragona °, 
Archivio storico per le Province Napoletane, xxvu, 1902, 40. 
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European artisans. Lebna Dengel requested goldsmiths, masons, clay-tile 
makers, skilled gardeners as well as smiths to make ‘swords and weapons of 
iron and helmets ’. Another of Lebna Dengel’s letters requested craftsmen who 
could make figures of gold and silver, craftsmen skilled in making and gilding 
with gold leaf, and craftsmen in type-founding to make books in Ethiopic 
characters." A third letter requested gold and silversmiths, metallurgists, 
masons, artificers to make images and printed books, physicians, and makers of 
‘swords and arms of all sorts for fighting '.28 

The underlying motivation of these Ethiopian embassies to Europe was the 
recognition of the advantage of Christian solidarity, both military and political, 
against the Muslim powers of the Near East.? Ethiopian requests for artisans 
have been interpreted as manifestations of an Ethiopian wish to share in ' the 
superior technical advancement of European nations'.? However, it seems 
likely that the requests were not motivated by an interest in foreign technology 
per se, but by the wish to employ artisans in producing objects for courtly 
display. The level of Ethiopian technology seems not to have been advanced by 
the contacts with foreign craftsmen. Although Lebna Dengel requested arms 
makers, metallurgists, and physicians, he was very eager to acquire craftsmen 
whose skills were less vital, such as goldsmiths who could make figures and 
decorate objects with gold leaf. He asked for a tile-maker so that the large 
church of Makàna Sellasé, the construction of which had just been completed, 
could be roofed permanently in tiles, not grass.*! The technique of brick and tile 
production was not introduced to Ethiopian potters, at least there is no evidence 
of it. Ethiopian arms production did not benefit notably from the improved 
technology of smelting and tempering iron that certainly had been introduced 
by the Circassian Mamlük armourer who had fled Egypt and worked for 
Yeshaq.? Throughout the fifteenth century, swords continued to be imported 
by Ethiopian emperors and sold or presented as gifts, used primarily by the 
nobility, not as weapons of war, but as ornaments and symbols of noble status.” 

Bartoli’s acquisition of a decorated silver-gilt chalice worth a pearl of over 
twelve carats was not the principal reason for the Ethiopian embassy to the 
Republic of Venice in 1402, yet the record of this chalice suggests that obtaining 
rare and expensive objects in addition to artisans for the production of 
commodities, ranging from the extravagant to the essential, was a concomitant 
function of the embassies sent to Europe by Ethiopian emperors during the 
fifteenth century. 


25 Taddesse Tamrat, op. cit., 265-6. 

26 The Prester John of the Indies, u, 478 (475-481, the entire letter). 

27 ibid., u, 501 (494—501, the entire letter). 

28 ibid., 1, 505 (502—506, the entire letter) 

29 Taddesse Tamrat, op. cit., 265. 

Y ibid., 265. 

?! The Prester John of the Indies, 1, 478. The fabulous embellishment of this church, destroyed by 
Gräññ in 1531, ıs described by Shihab al-Din, Futüh al-Habasha, ed. and transl. by R. Basset as 
Histoire de la conquête de l'Abyssinie (Paris, 1897), 284-5. 

? Mend Wolde Aregay, ‘A reappraisal of the impact of firearms in the history of warfare in 
Ethiopia (c. 1500-1800)’, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, xiv, 1976-79, 99-101. For information 
concerning the Circassian Mamlük, see Maqrizi, Historia Regum Islamiticorum in Abyssinia, ed. and 
transl. by F. T Rinck (London, 1790), 6. 

33 Merid W. Aregay, op. cit., 99. 


* CLASS I PRESENT’, SUBJUNCTIVE AND MIDDLE 
VOICE IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


By GILLIAN R. Hart 


Section 1. Introduction 

1.01. All the above-mentioned categories have been the subject of consider- 
able interest in the last few years. T. Goto (1987) has devoted a book to Class I 
presents (thematic presents with normal grade of the root and stable root 
accent) in Sanskrit, and H. Rix has published a monograph on Indo-European 
moods (1986) and an article on the middle voice (1988). B. Barschel (1986) has 
addressed the question of the antiquity of the subjunctive and optative, and 
their absence from the Anatolian branch of IE. The question of the special 
primary endings of the singular active in the thematic conjugation was reopened 
by W. Cowgill (1985). Yet despite all this attention some questions still remain 
puzzling. 

1.02. Meillet (1931) had argued for the lateness of the thematic type as a 
whole, maintaining that at the earliest stage of Indo-European all verbs had 
been inflected without thematic vowel. E. Risch (1965: 703) described the 
thematic conjugation as a foreign body ' ein Fremdkórper im indogermanischen 
Verbalsystem °”: it had some endings peculiar to itself, and an ablaut scheme 
which admitted successive full grades, generally regarded as a sign of lateness, 
yet compared with the normal type of athematic verb it was ‘abnormal’, often a 
sign of antiquity. 

1.03. A further problem was the relationship between Class I present and 
subjunctive. The oldest type of subjunctive, made to verbs with athematic stems 
in the indicative, was identical with the Class I present in form, apart from 
differences in the use of endings (the indicative took primary or secondary 
endings as appropriate, while in Vedic the subjunctive had a mixture of the two, 
whereas Greek used the primary endings) and the lexical distribution: one verb 
might make a Class I present while another used the same formation as a 
subjunctive to a root present or aorist. 

1.04. This situation naturally raised the question of priority: was subjunctive 
derived from indicative, indicative from subjunctive, or both from something 
else? Renou (1932) had thought of a semimodal thematic formation, originally 
independent of the different verbal aspect stems, which was able either to 
develop a stronger modal sense and become a subjunctive or to be weakened to 
a present indicative. 

1.05. Risch's answer, which Rix (1986) accepted, was that the subjunctive 
had priority, because special endings implied a special function. In the 1 sg. this 
was a ‘ voluntative ° sense particularly appropriate to that person. Risch further 
suggested that in the 2 sg. the imperative might have belonged to the same set of 
forms and that there might have been a special third person singular as well, 
ancestral to Greek -e.. 

1.06 The indicative was explained as a secondary development from the 
subjunctive: IE *wegho ‘I will bring on a wagon’ to ‘I am bringing on a 
wagon’. This solution, it seems to me, while neatly accounting for the formal 
difference, is unsatisfactory from the semantic point of view. It is natural to 
speak of the future, especially in the realm of one’s own intentions, as if it were 
already the present, but does anybody say ‘I shall do X’ when the stronger 
assertion, that the action is already in hand, is true? 

1.07. Developments in-the other direction are much easier to understand, 
and are known to occur: Greek efu ‘I shall go’ is a familiar example of an old 
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(athematic) present which has become a future. Hittite, which has no special 
form for the future, uses the present when future meaning is required. But it is 
difficult to see why a language should first create a special form for a voluntative 
or future sense, and then throw away the advantages of having such a form by 
using it as a present/preterite stem.! 

1.08. On general grounds it is easier to derive subjunctive from indicative 
than vice versa, given a system which used the same form of the verb for 
referring to present and future. This development would have had to precede 
the rise of a special future indicative category, but there is no difficulty about 
assuming such an order of events for Indo-European, where specific future 
indicative formations are too divergent to permit simple reconstruction of an 
Indo-European prototype, while subjunctives (except for Anatolian) were 
already well enough established by the end of the common period for a long- 
vowel subjunctive to have been created to accompany thematic indicatives. 
Before the development of a future indicative the form of the verb used to refer 
to the future could have combined future and modal uses, but the creation of 
aspecial future indicative category would have tended to deprive the 
older formation (the subjunctive) of its purely temporal usage, relegating it to 
modal use. 

1.09. The difficulty with deriving subjunctive from indicative, therefore, is 
not functional but formal: why did the subjunctive and the Class I present have 
some endings differing from the ordinary active endings, and why did a 
subjunctive develop from only one type of present indicative, rather than from 
any of the others? It will be argued below that it was because the origin of 
Class I present and subjunctive lay outside the ordinary active conjugation. 


1.10. It is essential to distinguish between the origin of present Class I and 
the subjunctive on the one hand, and that of the thematic conjugation in general 
on the other. Anatolian has various ancient thematic formations which belong 
to the -mi conjugation and have normal active endings in both present and 
preterite, not the special ending or endings which Class I shares with the 
subjunctive. Whether any of the Hittite active thematic formations can be 
assigned to Class I is still uncertain, but there are very few candidates, some of 
the better Class I correspondences being in the middle? and the verbs which are 
regarded as typical members of Class I, those which Risch (1965: 707) says seem 
always to have been thematic, cannot apparently be found in Anatolian. 

This in itself is remarkable, as the verbs in question are well supported in 
other IE languages, and other verbal categories, notably the athematic root 


! Comne (1985: 21) makes a similar point about the use of present for future. He also posits as a 
linguistic universal that languages which have a binary tense-opposition do not make it between 
present and non-present, where the non-present would include the discontinuous temporal locations 
of past and future: what they have 1s an opposition between past/non-past or future/non-future 
(p. 124). This is of interest for the description of languages like Hittite, which appears to have a past/ 
non-past system, as well as for the earlier stages of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European, where it is 
sometimes assumed that before the development of specific forms referring to future time there was 
a present/non-present opposition, the marked member being the present with ‘ hic et nunc’ particle 
-i. The difficulty might be avoided by taking these marked forms as ‘ actual’ rather than ' present" m 
the sense of ' happening at the moment of speaking’. This would help to account for the use of the 
unmarked injunctive forms in Vedic for statements held to be true at all times, including the present 
(discussed in Hoffman, 1967. 113-45) The normal use of -i forms m Hittite for the future as well as 
the present, however, suggests a movement away from this actual/non-actual opposition in the 
direction of a genuine tense opposition past/non-past. 

?'The most convincing of these is Hittite ryattari * marches, proceeds’ (advocated by Eichner, 
1975: pp. 77-8, n. 3) with Vedic dyate, and the thematic oblique stem of the present participle of 
Latin ire (euntem etc.) which is particularly difficult to explain as an analogical development. This 
analysis of iyattari is not universally accepted: Melchert (1984: 14 ff) rejects it on the grounds of 
occasional spelling with initial ya- rather than r-ya-, but this could have happened under the 
influence of the athematic verb, which is known to have existed in Anatolian because it is preserved 
in Luwian (3 sg i-ti) and has left traces in the Hittite mperatives 2 sg. i-it, 3 sg. i-it-ten. A 3 pl. from 
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verbs, show several good correspondences. Those simple thematic active verbs 
which have reasonably convincing Anatolian-Old Indian correspondences 
appear to belong not to Class I, but to Class VI. (See below, Section 4.) It is 
tempting to conclude that the lexical population of Class I was largely formed 
after the departure of the forerunner of the Anatolian languages. 

1.11. Another possibility, suggested by Watkins (1969: 65 and further 
developed pp. 100 ff.) was that the thematic conjugation as a whole originated 
in the Middle. I do not think that view can be upheld in its entirety, chiefly 
because of the difficulty it causes with the ablaut of the thematic vowel. If this 
originated, as Watkins suggested, as a 3 sg. ending reinterpreted as stem + zero 
ending, it should have had a uniform quality throughout the paradigm, not the 
alternation of *e with *o which occurs in thematic active paradigms. I think this 
alternation is more likely to have been based on a type of formation where the 
thematic vowel was originally accented, as it was in the -sK- verbs and the Class 
VI type, both of which appear to be common to ‘standard’ Indo-European and 
Anatolian.’ Hittite has thematic middle forms with -a- throughout, as well as 
forms with -e- vocalism in the 3 sg. on the pattern of the active, sometimes in the 
same verb, for example present marritta (preterite marrattat) ‘ melts, dissolves’. 

1.12. The first type 1s easily accounted for under Watkins's hypothesis of the 
spread of 3 sg. ending *-o to other persons; the second is more easily explained 
as due to the influence of the active paradigm. Both these explanations could be 
correct, if it is admitted that an active type with alternating quality in the 
thematic vowel existed independently of the (originally athematic) middle types. 

1.13. I would like to explore the possibility that Watkins's hypothesis of 
middle origin is correct, not for the thematic type as such, but for a specific 
thematic type, namely, the one which gave rise to Class I presents and 
subjunctives. W.'s argument was based on the similarity of endings, especially 
that of the 1 sg. in -ó, which was equated with the Hittite ending -ahha (= 
thematic vowel o + ending *-H;a). The endings of the 2 and 3 sg. are less 
amenable, because there is considerable doubt about whether special endings 
did exist in these persons, and if so, how they should be reconstructed. 

1.14. Several languages show distinctive endings of the 2 and 3 sg. in what 
may be termed the -ó class, but these endings fail to match. In Greek the 
primary endings are -e«, ec with vowel quality differing from that of the first 
person, but agreeing with that of the endings * -esi, -eti of the -mi class. 

1.15. Baltic (Stang 1942: 215) has a thematic 2 sg. ending -i, (-ie), which 
should go back to a diphthong *oi/*ai/*ei. The 3 sg. ends in -a, which represents 
the thematic vowel. -o. The corresponding endings of the -mi class are 
reconstructed as -mie, -síe, -ti. The 1 and 2 sg. endings here appear to go back to 
middle endings in a diphthong, *-ai or *-oi. 


the same athematic active paradigm is probably to be seen in Old Hittite ya-an-zi, on which cf 
Puhvel, HED, 325, the thematic counterpart 1s discussed on p. 335, where the connexion with Vedic 
áyate ıs accepted Another plausible connexion 15 that of Hittite medium tantum tarratta ‘is able’ 
with Vedic tárati (mainly active) ‘ passes through, wins through’ < *terH-o-: cf Goto, 1987: 161) 

3 On a possible source for the thematic vowel in the -sK- verbs cf. Risch (1965: 707 ff.; page 
numbers according to Kleme Schriften). 

4 This ending of the 1 sg. is variously reconstructed (*H;e, *H;o, *H;) for a stage preceding that 
at which the laryngeal affected the quality of a following vowel. The Anatolian ending -ka makes it 
necessary to reconstruct a final vowel, and the Greek Perfect 1 sg ending -a determines the quality 
of that vowel at least for the latest stage of the common language Reconstructions of an earlier 
stage seem to be influenced by morphological considerations, either assuming that all the endings 
originally had final -e on the basis of the 3 sg. perfect ending ~e of Greek, or that they all had -o on 
the basis of the 3 sg. middle endings It seems to me safer on phonological grounds to reconstruct 
*H;e than *H;o; as for the morphological argument, I see no reason for assuming that all the 
singular endings of a given paradigm ended ın the same vowel, or that the 3 sg. endings of the 
middle and the (proto)-perfect were necessarily the same. 
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1.16. Of the thematic endings, the 1 sg. and 3 sg. can be old: the 2 sg. looks 
like an innovation of uncertain origin. Its similarity to Greek -e« could only be 
justified if it were to be assumed that Greek -es replaced an earlier -e« by adding 
to it an -s to recharacterize it as a second person singular. A competitor for the 
original 2 sg. ending is Tocharian -t, which agrees as far as the consonant is 
concerned with the Hittite thematic middle ending -atta. Watkins (1969: 203) 
reconstructs *-efa which would agree in stem vocalism with 3 sg. -äm (B) or 
-äs (A). 

1.18. Watkins’s reconstructions of the thematic proto-paradigms make 
allowance for the variants with e/o in the 2 and 3 sg. endings, and variants with 
and without -£(H)- in the 2 sg., thus putting all the possible variants back into 
PIE. W. Cowgill (1985) thought that only the 1 sg. ending belonged to the 
proto-language, and that the 2 and 3 sg. endings were *-esi, eti; the various 
alternative endings were all regarded as innovations in the individual branches 
in which they appeared, although in some cases they were difficult to explain as 
such. 

1.19. As well as the widespread agreement on the 1 sg. ending in -ó there is 
positive agreement in the 3 sg. between Baltic and Hittite (cf. Watkins 1969: 
214). Apart from this, agreements are of a negative kind: the absence of -t in the 
3 sg. and -s in the 2 sg. of this class, in contrast with the consonantal endings of 
the -mi class. But even these negative agreements may be significant. They make 
it less likely that the only inherited endings of the 2 and 3 sg. were *-esi, *-eti, 
and point rather to individual modifications of the old middle paradigm which 
lacked -t- in the 3. sg. ending. 


1.20. The more common middle type with zero grade of root and 3. sg. in -to 
was early influenced by the active with 3. sg. in -ti, and thematic members of this 
class were no doubt endowed with the qualitative alternation of the thematic 
vowel found in the active. The middle with 3 sg. ending *-o, on the other hand, 
was less susceptible to this influence, and, as comparison of Baltic and Greek 
shows, yielded to the influence of the -to middle and the active endings later and 
in different ways in different languages. 


1.21. Whereas Baltic apparently retained the old 3 sg. ending, it seems to 
have remodelled the 2 sg. under the influence of the -mi class. The difference 
between the two endings consists in the fact that one has -s- and the other does 
not. Thus all the endings of the -ó class are vocalic, and all those of the -mi class 
begin with consonants. The 2 sg. of the -ó class is the 2 sg. of the -mi class, 
minus its consonant: it is not the original ending, but an innovation. 

1.22. In Greek neither 2 sg. nor 3 sg. has o-vocalism, but both endings show 
a close similarity with the expected *-esi and -eti of the thematic -mi class, and 
with the corresponding normal middle endings *-eso and *-eto. The difference is 
that they lack the consonants characteristic of the 2 and 3 sg. endings in the -mi 
type. The Greek solution is different from the Baltic, and may depend on an 
inner-Greek condition, the disappearance of final plosives. This created a 3 sg. 
imperfect active ending in -e and a 3 sg. of the thematic optative in -o:. 

1.23. This made possible patterns of the following kind: 


Imperfect Indic. Middle 3 sg. Imperfect Indic. Active 
édépero epepe 
Present Optative Middle Present Optative Active 
dépovro dpo, 
Present Indic. Middle Present Indic. Active 
déperou X = déper 
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1.24. The middle endings could be viewed as containing a sequence -ro 
which was absent from the corresponding active endings. Once a 3 sg. -e 
existed, there would have been no difficulty in creating a 2 sg. -es on the 
analogy of the imperfect indicative endings of the 2 and 3 sg. in ~es, ~e. 

1.25. The development becomes easier to understand if what had been 
inherited was in the first place an ending without -t, for example a form like 
*bhero (3 sg.). Adding -i to this would have produced *bheroi, which after the 
loss of final stops would have been almost identical with the 3 sg. optative from 
*bheroit. This type of middle was then recharacterized by addition of the -to 
endings to give *(e)bhereto/bheretoi. óépe, would thus be an analogically created 
and specifically active form. There is a chronological problem, however: the 
ending -e (rather than *-ert) was in existence in Mycenaean, as shown by the 
very frequent e-ke ‘has’, but metrical traces of preserved final *-t in Homer 
have been adduced by Ruipérez and Vara (1973): this implies that either the 
Homeric lines in question are more archaic than the Linear B tablets, or that 
analogical explanations for -e+ based on a stage after the loss of final stops in 
Greek must be abandoned? 

1.26. The supposed development of a new set of active endings based on 
those of one type of ‘ middle’ needs further elucidation. Since 1 sg. -ð is an 
active ending in all the languages where it occurs, the postulated development 
from middle to active must have taken place during the common period, though 
probably not before the separation of Proto-Anatolian. If one starts from the 
idea that active and middle were fundamentally opposed categories in the proto- 
language such a change of function seems very strange. 

1.27. But that underlying assumption is potentially misleading. There was 
not just one type of formation in Indo-European which contrasted with the 
normal active paradigm to form a unitary ‘ mediopassive °: there is evidence for 
two different 3 sg. endings at least (not counting the -r endings which came in 
some branches to be combined with these). Relics of the ending without dental 
are found especially in that category of verbs which have no opposed active 
forms, the media tantum. 

1.28. Because these verbs were unopposed, there was no structural reason 
for them to become like the -to middles, although there was a morphological 
reason in the fact that by the late common period most of the personal endings 
in the two groups were the same.* 

1.29. Verbs of Class I show a marked hesitation in choice of diathesis. A 
preference for middle inflection in this class was noted for Vedic already by 
Renou (1932; p. 21), n. 1) who found that all thematic classes had this tendency, 
in contrast with athematic types like root presents and aorists and reduplicated 
presents. Fluctuation between active and middle inflection manifests itself either 
in individual languages, where active and middle inflections from the same verb 
may be used without difference of meaning, as in Greek rédet, wéAerat, or in 
different languages where the same verb is inflected in the middle in one and in 
the active in the other, but has the same meaning. Familiar examples are Greek 
TÀé« beside Vedic plávate and Latin fido which is equivalent to Greek weiPopat, 
not veiw.’ 


1.30. This situation has been remarked on in the past (for example by Stang, 
1942; 7), but has attracted little interest in more recent discussions. There are 
certain active transitive verbs of Class I type with opposed mediopassives, such 

5 Further discussion of possible analogical explanations for the Greek endings can be found in 
Hoenigswald (1986). 


$ These categories are discussed in Hart (1988), with special reference to the Anatolian evidence. 
?On the priority of the middle in Greek cf. Chantrame, DELG, 3-4, s.v meðbopar. 
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as *a£ó, *bheró, *weghd. The absence of this otherwise well-attested group of 
verbs from Anatolian raises the possibility that the rise of the active Class I 
present type, and with it the subjunctive, may be located in a period of 
development undergone by common Indo-European after the separation of 
Proto-Anatolian, although, as will be seen in Section 4, Anatolian too was 
beginning to create new actives by transfer from the thematic middle. The 
Class I middle type, on the other hand, is earlier than the Class I active and 
originally independent of it, although eventually Class I actives acquired their 
own secondary middles. 


Section 2. Vedic 

2.01. A general tendency towards middle inflection in all thematic systems 
was noted by Renou (1932: p. 21, n. 1). He contrasted it with the comparative 
rarity of middle inflection in root presents and aorists, and in reduplicated 
presents. 

2.02. T. Gotó in his study of Class I presents in Vedic found 77 stems which 
were used only in the Active, 74 used only in the Middle, and a further 66 stems 
in which both voices were found. Of these 14 showed an opposition between 
active and middle, the active normally supplying a factitive sense to an 
intransitive middle. The remaining 52 verbs were described as having middles 
which added characteristics to the active; these were categorized as reflexive, 
reciprocal, affective and possessive-affective. Apart from the small group where 
there was direct opposition between active and middle there was no strong 
correlation of transitive with active or intransitive with middle forms. 

2.03. It can thus be seen that middle forms were very numerous in this class, 
(an observation already made by Renou (1932) with regard to thematic 
formations in general) and that the most characteristic state of a Class I verb 
was to be only active or only middle. The few verbs which showed direct 
opposition were classed by Goto with the media tantum, from which they 
differed by virtue of having developed secondary factitive actives. 

2.04. Passive uses of the middle were rare, since Sanskrit, unlike Greek, 
had developed a special secondary conjugation for the present passive, with 
suffix -yá-. 

2.05. The non-passive functions, usually taken to be the essence of the 
middle voice, presuppose the existence of an active to which characteristics 
could be added. The constituency of Class I in Vedic, however, suggests that 
opposition between the voices was not the most typical situation in that class, 
since the verbs which have both voices are slightly fewer in number than either 
the activa tantum or the media tantum groups taken separately. 

2.06. The significance of this fact has to be judged in the context of active 
and middle representation in other present classes. It turns out that they can be 
divided rather clearly into two groups. The evidence for this is accessible in 
Macdonell (1968: 318—51), and may be briefly summarised here. 

2.07. In one group, including Class I, although both active and middle forms 
are found, they are often made from different verbs: not more than half the 
attested middle forms have corresponding actives, and the rest are media 
tantum. There are numerous actives which do not have corresponding middles. 
Class I has this characteristic to the most marked extent: other classes which 
show it are Class IV (with suffix -ya- and radical accent), and the root presents 
(Class IT). 

2.08. In the other group, which contains all the nasal classes, V, VII and IX, 
as well as reduplicated athematic presents of Class IIT and the thematic 
Class VI, middles are made from largely the same set of roots as active verbs: 
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the middle can be viewed as derived from the active, and modifying its meaning. 

2.09. This division into groups is not made along the line of the athematic- 
thematic division: most of the athematic verbs fall into the second group, but 
the root presents do not. Similarly, among the thematic types, Class VI belongs 
to the second group, while Class I and Class IV belong to the first. The affinity 
of middie voice with thematic inflection proposed by Renou is thus only 
partially supported. 


2.10. Interestingly, aorists do not show the same kind of distribution of 
voices as the comparable presents. The simple thematic aorist makes very few 
middle forms at all; in the root aorist the position is more complicated and 
deserves detailed discussion, but an opposition between active and middle forms 
is, in contrast to the root presents, well-marked. In the reduplicated aorist the 
middle is again extremely rare, but it is well represented in the s-aorist. 

2.11. A somewhat similar picture emerges for Homeric Greek, although 
there the situation is different because of the identity of form between present 
middle and present passive. This makes it likely that this charactenstic of 
Class I reflects a late PIE state of affairs. 

2.12. The fact that the root present shows actives and middles from largely 
different stems may be important for the chronology of the process(es) whereby 
middies were created to modify the meanings of actives. If these had been of the 
highest antiquity, one might expect to find more examples in the most archaic 
verbal formations, the root presents. The most archaic middle formations are 
athematic, and the historical relationship between these and the thematic 
middles of Class I may be similar to that between the active root presents and 
some of the thematic presents of Class VI; the thematic classes contain forms 
produced by secondary thematicization of their athematic counterparts. 

Class VI also contains thematic versions of nasal presents, as well as some of 
the old -sK- presents, so it is of mixed origin. It represents the continuation of 
several essentially active formations, and, like them, makes dependent middles. 

2.13. The situation with Class I middles is quite different. Many are 
independent, and may be regarded as more modern versions of the originally 
athematic root presents middle. As such they present no special problems. What 
needs explaining in ClassI is the large number of active verbs without 
corresponding middles. Of the 77 verbs in this group Goto finds 55/6 intransi- 
tives. This is about the same number of intransitives as in the media tantum of 
this class. There are actually more (13 + 1) facientive-transitive verbs among 
the media tantum than there are in the active, which has only eight. 

2.14. These distributions are somewhat remarkable. They would be difficult 
to account for under the hypothesis that Class I presents are like other present 
stems except in aspect, as Goto maintains. The alternative possibility is that 
Class I is not a present of the ordinary kind, but has closer links with the middle 
than with the active conjugation. The same may be true of Class IV, while the 
root class contains both very old actives and very old middles. In the other 
classes the active has priority. 

2.15. The most common types of aorist associated with Class I presents are 
sigmatic (Goto, 1987: 62) but they also co-occur with root aorists and thematic 
aorists. It is not uncommon for a root aorist active to be associated with a 
Class I present middle; examples are: bhdyate ‘fears’: aorist bhema; srayate 
“leans on’: aorist asret etc.: dyótate ‘lightening flashes’: aorist ádyaut etc.; 
vartate ‘turns’: aorist -avart. Since the root aorists (and root presents) can 
safely be taken as the most basic members of the active conjugation-type, their 
association with Class I middles is a pointer to the basic nature of these Class I 
middles themselves. 
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2.16. Other Class I presents are associated with middle aorists of the root or 
thematic type. These aorists typically have zero grade of the root, as opposed to 
the e-grade of the present, as in Greek Aeízro, &Avrov, weifopat, émfóumv, 
mrebÜopau]mvvÜávoua,, émvÜópqv. This pattern is quite common in Greek in 
both the active and the middle. While it is perfectly understandable that a 
middle of the type xóro (athematic and intransitive or passive in meaning) 
should have zero grade of the root, the existence of a thematic middle with such 
vocalism, correlated with an e-grade present, is puzzling. 

2.17. Closer examination reveals an interesting anomaly within the category 
of root aorist middle in Vedic. Of the verbs having 3 pl. aorist middle endings in 
-ran or -ram in Vedic, most have only 3 pl. forms and are not represented 
elsewhere in the paradigm: the exceptions are ayujran, asthiran, asrgran. 
Conversely, those verbs which make the 3 sg. in -ża and occur in other persons 
as well either make the 3 pl. in -ata or are not attested in that person at all. It is 
clear that the class of root aorist middles consists of two largely non- 
overlapping populations, which is exactly what might be expected if 3 sg. *-to 
and 3 pl.*-ro came from originally different sources. Narten (1984; 25) 
recognizes the special status of 3 pl. in -ran, to which the ‘ mediopassive aorist ' 
in -i functioned as a singular. 

2.18. A further connexion of aorist athematic 3 pl. in -ran is with thematic 
present stems. 

The following correspondences between middle root aorists with 3 pl. in 
-ran and present stems are found: Greek or other thematic cognates are added 
for comparison: 


akrpran 

agrbhran grbhnáti 

ajusran jusáte yebopat 
adrsran — d€pkopar 
apadran pádyate 

abudhran büdhyate, bódhati mevbopat 
ayujran yunákti 

avasran ucháti 

avisran visáti, -te 

asthiran tisthati 

asrgran srjáti 

asprdhran spárdhate 

ayrtran vartate Latin vertitur 


2.19. It can be seen that all the present stems except two (grbhnáti, yunákti) 
are thematic, two from Class IV, four from Class VI and three from Class I in 
Vedic (one of these with reduplication). Greek adds three further examples of 
Class I presents. 


2.20. Apart from their association with the 3 sg. aorist passive in -i, the 3 pl. 
endings in -ran, -ram do not form part of any aorist paradigm of their own. It 
seems possible that the missing persons are to be found in the associated present 
stems. The fact that both barytone (Class I) and oxytone (Class VI) thematic 
presents are found in association with the 3 pl. ending in -ran in the aorist 
perhaps points to alternative levellings from a paradigm which contained both e 
and zero grades at an early stage; it is no longer possible to know how these 
grades were distributed, but it seems at least probable that there was e-grade of 
the root in the singular and zero grade in the 3 pl. 

2.21. The ending -ran is also found in 3 pl. imperfect aseran, corresponding 
to 3 pl. present sére beside 3 sg. present Saye. All these athematic middle forms 
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have full grade of the root. Zero grade of the root is found in the otherwise 
similar 3 sg. present duhe with 3 pl. imperfect aduhran. 

2.22. In Greek, which no longer had *-ro endings in the 3 pl. middle, the 
paradigm of an aorist like ¿zu0óumv appears as a perfectly regular thematic 
type, which may be associated with a thematic e-grade present stem; this 
contrasts with the situation in Vedic, where thematic aorists middle are rare. A 
number of old athematic aorists middle also survive; these too have zero grade 
of the root, but belong to a different category from the ¿zu0óumv type. Taken 
together Vedic and Greek point to the existence of two different types of 
athematic aorist ‘middle’, the one associated with normal active verbs and 
expressing a diathetical contrast with their active presents (type yéw xóro), the 
other associated with thematic presents which may have the same diathesis. 


Section 3. Greek 

3.01. The following survey is based on the list of presents of the type ze(Üo; 
in Risch (1974: 263-8), including those with a long vowel in the root but 
excluding cases like *Aéww for which the present is not attested in Homer. The 
list includes a substantial number of verbs which make only active or only 
middle forms from their present stems, as well as some which use active and 
middle forms. 

3.02. Many of the activa tantum are verbs of motion or physical state: these 
are etico) ° yield’, Zoro ‘move’, éppw ‘ go (somewhere bad)’, evdw ‘sleep’ Léw 
‘boil’, xw ‘come’, béw ‘run’, uévo ‘ stay’, výxw ‘swim’, wAéw ‘sail’, pérrw 
‘sink (in the scales)’, péw ‘flow’, ovevdm ‘hasten’, oreiyw ‘walk’, rpéxc 
‘run’, tpéw ° tremble/fear'. Other mainly intransitive verbs in this class are 
delw ‘sing’, dAéyw ‘care about’, dpyyw ‘aid’, é6éAw ‘wish’, cOwy 
‘accustomed’, Arjyw ‘cease’, uéAe. ‘concern’, veidewer ‘to snow’, mvéw 
(mveiw) ° breathe ', mpérer ‘is conspicuous’, orévo ° groan’ (total 27). 

3.03. This accounts for about three-quarters of the activa tantum verbs in 
Class I. Transitive verbs occurring only in the active in the present stem are: éco 
‘eat’, dépw, ° flay’, ¿Àéyxe ‘dishonour’, évvézrw ‘ tell’, Erw, ‘attend to’ AeiBo 
‘pour out’, wéumw, ‘send’, ouñxeo, ‘wipe off’, amévóc ‘make libation’, 
oreißw ‘trample’ (total 10). 

3.04. Verbs inflected in the middle only in the present stem are: dépxopas 
‘look’, déyowau ‘ receive’, (€)éASouae ‘wish’ eiderar ‘appears’, éropar ° fol- 
low’, épeuópevos ‘pierced’, épyouar ‘come’, épedyouar ‘belch’, edyouar 
* pray, assert’, €yPojar ° be hated’, Qépouar ‘ be warm, kéàopar ‘ command’, 
xréopar ‘be famous’, wédouar ° think about’, weAddpevos ° melting’ (transi- 
tive), wéudopac ‘ blame’, uxjóopaa ° plan, véouas ° return’, wévopas ° be busy’, 
mérerat ‘flies’, meúQoua, ‘ascertain’, oéBoua, ‘act reverently’, cevouar 
‘rush’, oymerat ‘rots’, oreivouat/oréverat ° be crowded, hemmed in’, orpev- 
yopar ‘ grow exhausted ', répoerar ‘ becomes dry’, péßopa ° flee’, phéyyopar 
‘speak’, deiSouas ° spare’, peóðoua ° tell lies’ (total 31). 

3.05. This distribution is not unlike that of Vedic. The total number of 
Class I verbs is smaller, but the similarity of numbers for activa tantum and 
media tantum is like that of Vedic, as is also the high number of intransitive 
actives, and the relatively low numbers of opposed actives and middles. In one 
respect Greek differs from Vedic: there is no separate form for the present 
passive, so one may expect some middles to be used with passive sense. In some 
cases new actives with factitive sense appear to have been created to accompany 
primary middles. 

3.06. A further difference is the Greek idiosyncrasy of inflecting in the future 
middle many verbs which make active presents. This is possible when there is no 
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contrast between active and middle usage in the verb in question, as in. $eóyc 
$es£ona ‘flee’. 

3.07. A few verbs use active and middle forms without distinction in the 
present stem. Rather more have middle futures and active presents, or middle 
presents and active aorists or perfects. The latter have already been listed above 
according to their behaviour in the present stem. debu ° sing’ , Bpewer/Bpeperar 

‘roars’, Sépropar ‘look’, ew ‘eat’, épeikóp.evos ‘pierced °, épeDyop.at 
‘belch’, 0é« ‘run’, p) t concerns ' (normally active, but one example of 
future peńoera:), výxw * swim ° , méAerau| mrées ° goes round, is’, zÀéco ‘sail’, 
ojmerat ‘rots’, omepysuevosfonépywow * move rapidly , omedbe ‘hasten’, 
devyw ‘flee’. Déc ‘flow’ has an unopposed aorist passive pun (total 17). of 
these dw is certainly a thematicised form of an old root present; it is interesting 
to note that it makes use of a thematic middle ‘ subjunctive ' éSojaz as its future. 

3.08. A further group uses active and middle forms with distinct values: 
relationships between the pairs are various and need somewhat more detailed 
discussion. The following verbs have conventional types of middle use, recipro- 
cal, reflexive and the like. 

3.081. aAd&w ‘ ward off: the middle is reflexive ‘ ward off from oneself’. The 
cognate Vedic verb raksati basically means ‘protect, watch’, and there is 
therefore a somewhat different relationship between active and middle from 
that of Greek (for details cf. Goto, 1987: 257, Gonda, 1979: 143-4). 

3.082. dueiBw duetBouar. The middle is reciprocal, giving the meaning 
“exchange with one another’. 

3.083. émeiyc ‘urge on’ has an opposed passive and indirect-reflexive 
middle. 

3.084. éyw ‘have, hold’: this meaning of the verb is Greek only: the 
cognates Skt. sáhant-, sahate mean, ‘ conquer’ (active), * be powerful ' (middle); 
the Sanskrit meanings are discussed by Gonda (1979: 163—4). The relationship 
between active and middle uses in Greek is thus a purely Greek development. 

3.085. fyc ‘sharpen (teeth); the aorist middle Ün£ácÜc is used of a 
warrior's (own) spear. It is difficult to find any real contrast in these usages. 

3.086. «eíkere ‘comb or card wool’, a metrically lengthened form of 
méxere. The aorist middle ze£apévy is reflexive, of combing one's own hair. 

3.09. The next group of verbs shows an opposition of diathesis between 
active and middle: 

3.091. déEw aéfopat: the middle is intransitive ‘increase, grow, prosper’ 
and the active is factitive ‘cause to increase, nourish, bring up’. 

3.092. ropa ° hope’ has beside it an active €Azex (Penelope) ‘ causes (the 
suitors) to hope’: this is a clear case of a secondary active. 

3.093. kýðopa ‘care about’, x7dw ‘trouble’. The middle, which is much 
commoner than the active, may have priority here. No cognate verbal forms are 
found. 

3.094. MijBco AjGouas. The active means ‘ escape notice ’, the middle ‘ forget’. 
A parallel form for the active present is AavÜdvo. 

3.095. uéXmovres éuéXmero. The commoner middle refers to playing a 
musical instrument or dancing, whereas the active means ‘ praise someone in 
song’. Use of the active here seems to be evoked by the presence of a direct 
object. It is clearly not in a causative or factitive relationship with the middle, as 
in the two previous examples, but still looks likely to be secondary. Chantraine 
(1927: 158) mentions this as an example of a verb in which active and middle are 
used without difference of sense, but the constructions used with active and 
middle do in fact differ. 

3.096. véuw vépouar. The active means ‘ distribute’ or ‘ drive to pasture’, 
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the middle * feed (on)’ or ‘inhabit’. There is one example of a present optative 
passive at Iliad, 2.780, véuovro ‘ was consumed ’. Gothic niman ‘ take’ belongs 
more naturally with the Greek middle sense than with the active: cf. we{Oopax 
and its relationship to Gothic beidan (3.098 below). 

3.097. épéyw dpéyoua ‘ stretch out *. The simple active present is equivalent 
to the nasal present ópéyvvs, with the sense of ‘ stretch something (e.g. hands) 
out’: the middle is reflexive. Olr. rigid corresponds well for the meaning, 
confirming the antiquity of the active inflection. 

3.098. «eic * persuade’. The secondary nature of the active is remarked by 
Chantraine, GH, 1 283. In DELG the basic verb is listed as we/#ouar. Cognate 
Class I presents are found in Latin fidó and in Goth. beidan ‘ await, endure’. 

3.099. ropa. ‘ melt, pine away’ is normally found in the middle: it has an 
active-intransitive perfect rérg«a. The one case of active use in the present is the 
2 sg. imperative << with object Üvuóv ‘do not consume your soul (with 
grief)’; here the active is again clearly secondary. 


3.100. dAéye: * singes ° has imperfect middle $Aéyero * blazed’. It is difficult 
to be certain whether active or middle has priority: the relationship is either * be 
on fire: set on fire’ or ‘ set on fire: be set on fire’. The first alternative is perhaps 
preferable in view of the frequent association of Class I presents with con- 
tinuing states. 

3.11. The following active verbs have opposed passives: duéAyw, dudpdw, 
aréuBuw, éépyo, ciBw, épéxÜwv, ctw, ÜEXyc, Üépuere, KedOw, Acro, mépfo, 
orédw, oTpédw, xéc (total 15). 

3.12. The following have active, middle and passive: S€uov, éco, épeidw, 
épeirw, A€yw, rebyw, Tépiroo, rpémo, Tpédw, Pépw (dubious: réue). (Total 
10-11.) 

3.13. There are some additional verbs which do not have e-grade in the root 
but begin with a vowel a or o, and could therefore belong to Class Lif the vowel 
colouring is due to the former presence of a laryngeal: these are from Risch’s 
‘dpyw class’ (Risch 1974 268-9). 
yw, &yxo, aidopor, alduevos, aldav, -duevos, Albero, dvropat, apyw, 
&xÜopat, otyopat, popat. 

3.14. The high proportion of middles in this class is notable, just as it is in the 
previous class of verbs discussed. This is not typical for Homeric verbs as a 
whole. As in Vedic, the root class and the thematic class with e-grade have many 
unopposed middle forms: in most other classes the active is predominant, and 
middles usually occur beside actives from the same stem. 

3.16. It thus appears that Greek and Vedic are in substantial agreement 
regarding the distribution of active and middle forms in the various verbal 
classes. High proportions of unopposed middles occur in the root class and in 
the thematic class with full-grade root in both languages. In most other classes 
the active is the dominant voice. There is no parallel in Greek for the middle 
preference shown by the Vedic root-accented -ya class: Greek -ye/o presents 
behave like other active-dominated types. 

3.17. It seems likely that at the late PIE stage verbs of Class I were mainly 
activa tantum, media tantum or used both inflections without distinctions of 
meaning, although it must be noted that the lexical populations of Homeric and 
Vedic Class I presents overlap only partially. The observation applies only to 
the indicative: the subjunctive in Vedic strongly prefers the active inflection, 
although in Greek verbs with active indicatives can have middle subjunctives, as 
pointed out by Chantraine (1927: 155). 

3.18. The behaviour of the future indicative is rather like that of the 
subjunctive, and shows a yet more marked contrast in Greek and Vedic, which 
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use different formations as well. The future indicative in -sya- is uncommon in 
Vedic, where the subjunctive is often used to refer to future time, but when 
found it is overwhelmingly active (Macdonell, 1968: 386-7). In Homeric Greek, 
on the other hand, the future indicative in -ae/o- is well established, and is often 
inflected in the middle even_when the present is active. These different choices 
suggest the possibility of a rather fluid situation at the late IE stage. 

3.19. The Greek peculiarity of inflecting the future indicatives of some verbs 
in the middle even when the present is active may have a bearing on the middle 
origin of the Class I presents. Formally the Greek future indicative, apart from 
its middle inflection, resembles a short vowel subjunctive of the s-aorist in Greek 
and Vedic, the Old Irish -s- subjunctive, and possibly Latin desiderative presents 
like quae(s)so and viso. All these formations are characterized by normal grade 
of the root, suffix -s- and thematic inflection. 


3.20. A connexion between the Greek s-future and a subjunctive of the s- 
aorist is often assumed, but there are difficulties about this, notably the fact that 
the verbs which make this type of future in Greek do not always have s-aorist 
indicatives.® Neither, as it happens, do the s-aorist subjunctives of Vedic, some 
of which have other types of aorist (especially root aorists) or no aorists at all. 
Moreover, they disagree with the s-aorist active indicatives of Vedic in their root 
vocalism, having normal or zero grade rather than lengthened grade, and are 
frequent only in the active: cf. Macdonell (1968: 379). 

3.21. In discussing the Vedic -s- aorist subjunctives which did not have 
corresponding indicatives, Narten (1964: 37 ff.) proposed various origins for 
them, including the need to avoid ambiguous forms in roots ending in a vowel, 
like da ‘give’, and the need to avoid coincidence with a Class I present 
indicative, which several of the verbs concerned have. While the explanation for 
the adoption of -s- subjunctives by root aorists with stems ending in a vowel 
makes good sense, it is curious to find these formations in roots which did not 
otherwise make aorists, but had root presents or, more often, Class I presents. 
Narten’s typical example, śráyate ‘leans’, with -sa- subjunctive Sres@ma, has 
both a Class I (middle) present (the active is later according to Goto, 1987: 313) 
and a root aorist. 

3.22. The kind of verb which makes an active present and a middle future in 
Greek is typically intransitive and does not have an opposition of meaning 
between active and middle. Active transitive verbs tend to have active -s- 
futures. 

3.23. In the case of Greek pairs like doyw meicouat or yavddvw yeloopat 
the future stem is independent of both present and aorist. One may wonder if at 
some earlier stage there had existed Class I middle presents with stems *zevOo- 
and *xevóo-, which had gone out of use (in the same way that ei oua. gave 
way to wuv@dvoyaz), leaving only the sigmatic futures as traces of their former 
existence. In other cases, the Class I presents might not have been discarded but 
went over to the active inflection, producing the sort of configuration seen in 
tréw mÀeboopas (cf. Vedic plávate, inflected only in the middle in the early 
language, Goto 1987: 214). 

3.24. Thus a discrepancy developed between present and future stems in the 
same verb: the present stem acquired both sets of endings, primary and 
secondary, while the future fell outside the present-past opposition and there- 
fore needed only one set of endings. The primary middle endings which it 
adopted were those which developed in the -zo middle. The older -o middle 


* Middle futures to active presents are listed in Schwyzer (1939: 781) On p. 782, n. 4, he 
observes that such futures could form the basis for the creation of transitive aorists in ~ga which in 
turn led to new transitive future in -oc. 
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endings were retained in some presents, where they had been redefined as both 
‘active’ and ‘primary’ because they were now in contrast with the new 
* secondary ' endings which had been imported from the active thematic type. 
Other presents, like ze(foja« in contrast with Latin fidó, went over to using the 
newer middle endings, so that their present and future stems came to agree in 
voice. 

3.25. The adoption of middle inflection by many future indicatives is 
peculiar to Greek; Vedic, as previously noted, inflects its (rare) future indicative 
forms almost exclusively in the active, and treats the -s- aorist subjunctive, the 
form which most closely parallels the Greek future indicative in other respects, 
in the same way, though the existence of a few s-aorist subjunctive middles with 
exclusively primary endings is reminiscent of the Greek future indicative and 
could be the relic of a process which was initiated in the late common period, 
further developed in Greek, and abandoned elsewhere in favour of active 
inflection in this category. 

3.26. The Homeric evidence therefore shows that in the Class I presents 
middle inflection independent of the existence of corresponding active verbs was 
prominent in early Greek, and that a good many verbs inflected only in the 
active might equally well have been inflected in the middle with no 
inconvenience, while the number of verbs showing any contrast between active 
and middle uses was relatively small. The middle inflection of future indicatives, 
which are very similar to Class I presents in their formation, indeed identical 
but for the -s- suffix, seems to offer some support for the view that active 
inflection in this class is a secondary development. 


Section 4. Anatolian 

4.01. Simple thematic verb stems in Hittite are identified by Oettinger (1979: 
259—387) in the following cases: hullizzi ‘ fights, smashes’; isparrizzi ‘ spreads, 
tramples ° etc.; lukkizzi ° sets fire to’, mallizzi ° grinds’, marritta (and preterite 
marrattat) ° melts, dissolves’ (Oettinger gives the meaning as ‘ zerkleinert °, but 
cf. HD s.v.); paprizzi ‘is unclean’; Sarrizzi ‘ divides’ (active), ‘ breaks oath’ 
(middle) Sullizzi ‘quarrels’, šuizzi ‘pushes’; tarratta ‘is able’; wasSezzi 
‘clothes’. To these should be added the middle verb iyattari ‘marches, 
proceeds ', which Oettinger does not include here but under verbs with -y- suffix 
(p. 348). 

4.02. Identification of simple thematic verbs is complicated by several 
factors (cf. Oettinger, 263).? One is the ambiguity of the spelling -Ci-iz-zi in the 
3 sg. present ending, since in some texts it is also used for verbs with suffix 
-ye/o-. Another is the tendency to use -hi conjugation forms like fullai instead of 
fullizzi in the 3 sg. present active, and sometimes in other persons as well, and 
an opposing tendency to inflect in the -mi conjugation with *-ye/o suffix, 
producing forms like 3 pl. hulliyanzi. 

4.03 The chronology of these different inflectional types is sometimes 
problematical: Oettinger argues for the priority of the thematic -mi conjugation 
type, but his conclusions have been severely criticized by Melchart (1984; 16 ff.). 
The difficulty here is that the Old Hittite original material is sparse and can be 
ambiguous, while material written in later periods, being both more abundant 
and in part consisting of copies of earlier compositions, may show many 
variants for which it is hard to establish a satisfactory relative chronology. Thus 

? Y omit from consideration the nasal verbs dealt with by Oettinger in the following section, 
pp. 307-13, since their presence in the thematic class is clearly secondary. They are of some 
interest, however, both because they demonstrate the possibility of secondary thematicization and 


because of their tendency to adopt -hi conjugation forms in the later language, perhaps under the 
influence of the simple thematic type. 
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some verbs in the group show quite frequent -hi conjugation forms (hullai, 
mallai[malli, Sarrai and iSpari), whereas in the remaining active verbs -mi 
endings are the rule. 

4.04. Melchert denies the existence of simple thematic presents in Hittite 
altogether, but this can hardly be maintained for middle forms like tarratta, 
Sarratta, where the quality of the thematic vowel rules out derivation from a 
corresponding active. It is the active forms which are suspect, and deserve closer 
scrutiny. 

4.05. These fall into 5 groups. 

(a) waššezzi, lukkizzi on account of their causative meaning are linked by 
Melchert with causatives in -éyo/e- rather than simple thematic verbs. I am not 
at all convinced that -éyo- causatives existed in Hittite at this stage, or that these 
verbs need be explained as such. The participle wassan and 3 pl. forms like 
wassanzi might be so derived if one accepts a contraction of e-a to à after loss of 
intervocalic -y-, as proposed by Melchert, but this is uncertain.'? 

4.06. A further difficulty is the fact, noted by Oettinger (1979: 305) that the 
expected causative formation to the medium tantum athematic verb wes- ' wear’ 
would be *wa-a-si, inflected in the -hi conjugation. Melchert rejects this because 
he finds the derivation of an athematic -#i conjugation verb from a thematic 
derivative in éyo- highly improbable. I entirely agree with this view, but think it 
more likely that the derivation was in the opposite direction, i.e. that the 
forerunners of the (non-Anatolian) TE *éyo-causatives were athematic verbs of 
the form ancestral to the Anatolian -hi class. 

4.07. I would therefore be inclined to conclude that wassezzi is, as it appears 
to be, a thematic verb, but that it is probably of secondary origin, having 
developed in the same way as several of the other simple thematic actives by 
back-formation from the (attested) 3 pl. wassanzi which was once part of a no 
longer preserved i conjugation paradigm, *wa-a-si: wa-aS-Sa-an-zi. lukkizzi, for 
which there is no reason to assume an e-grade root, may have had a similar 
history if there once existed a causative */ouke(i) belonging to the -hi conjuga- 
tion, with 3 pl. which survived in Hittite lukkanzi. 

(b) The two verbs which appear to have Class VI cognates in Old Indian, 
isparrizzi and Suizzi (cf. sphuráti, suváti) are both dismissed by Melchert, but for 
different and not equally convincing reasons: Suizzi, it is argued, could come 
from a stem which had lost intervocalic -y-, (although there is no positive 
evidence that it is so derived) and isparrizzi, first attested in the Middle Hittite 
Madduwattas text, has a frequent though not early athematic -hi conjugation 
variant išpari, which is hard to explain as an analogical innovation. On the other 
hand it is not difficult to explain isparrizzi as analogical on a 3 pl. isparranzi 
which would originally have belonged in the -hi conjugation paradigm exempli- 
fied by išpari: the apparent correspondence between Hittite and Vedic would in 
that case be a good match, but not a common inheritance. 

(c) Former athematic -mi conjugation verbs. Such an origin is assumed for 
hullizzi, formed analogically to fullanzi, an old 3 pl. of the athematic -mi 
conjugation verb walh- ‘hit’ with zero grade of root (*H,wlH,énti)."' Sullizzi 
‘quarrels’ could have a similar origin, though it is not above suspicion of 
having the suffix -ye/o. 

(d) Former athematic -ki conjugation verbs. In addition to i3pári and the 


V ryattari provides a counter-example to this rule if it is derived not from the usually assumed 
base *eye- but from *eyo-, as is to be preferred. The same treatment, *-eyo- > Hittite -iya-, is found 
in ki(y)anta(ri) ° they lie’ <* Keyo-, although here > palatal umlaut may have affected the outcome. 

The double consonants in 3 pl. forms like iparranzi, hullanzi show assimilation of a group 

-RH- which is normal in post-accentual position: Oettinger (1979: 270) assumes that in isparrizzi < 
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causatives, which perhaps ultimately belong here, mallizzi has -hi conjugation 
variants malli and mallai, and a number of cognates pointing to o-grade of the 
root, which also suggests a connection with the -hi conjugation. 

(e) paprizzi (which Oettinger, 1979: 284, takes as a reduplicated verb pa-pre-) is 
probably best regarded as a denominative from an adjectival stem, related to 
Old Indian pápá- ‘bad’, though not necessarily with suffix -é-. 

4.08. It can thus be seen that a number of the simple thematic active verbs 
need not have been inherited into Hittite in that form, but could have been 
inner-Hittite developments, based on athematic verbs of both the -mi and the -hi 
conjugations. The development may have been very similar to that which gave 
rise to 'Class VI' presents in other IE languages, but carried out 
independently. The competing paradigms of Hittite perhaps reveal as still in 
progress the kind of development which had been almost completed by the late 
Indo-European stage as reflected in the non-Anatolian branches. 

~ 4.09. The remaining verbs in this category which could have original e-grade 
of root are iyattari (on which see n. 2), tarratta, which may be compared with 
Old Indian tárati, marritta/marrattat, Sarratta/Sarranzi and mallizzi/mallai for 
which a Class I present is attested in Old Irish melid, and possibly also in Latin 
molit.? The prevalence of middle verbs in this group is notable. They cannot be 
explained as secondary creations in the same way as the active verbs discussed 
earlier, although some have acquired active as well as middle forms. Active 
forms are sometimes inflected according to the -mi, sometimes according to the 
-hi conjugation. 


4.10. A possible explanation for this state of affairs may be sought in the 
close similarity between -hi conjugation and middle endings of the singular 
which may be supposed to have still existed in proto-Anatolian, with 1 sg. 
ending in -/ia and 2 sg. in ta. The 3 sg. endings were apparently different at this 
stage, the middle ending in -a < *-o and the -hi conjugation having secondary -s, 
primary -*ei, which gave Hittite -i, but the identity of the other singular endings 
could have facilitated the transfer from one type to the other, particularly 
perhaps in the case of verbs which were transitive in the first place. The form of 
the 3 sg. ending varies: it is sometimes the athematic ending -i, but more often 
an ending -ai is found, which may have arisen from addition of *-ei to the 
middle 3 sg. ending -o. 

4.11. Such verbs would naturally make a 3 pl. present in -anzi, but this 
would align them with verbs of the type Aullizzi: hullanzi, thus enabling them to 
adopt -mi conjugation 3 sg. forms in -izzi. The forms of the verb Sarra- ‘ break 
(an oath)’ in the Military Oath texts edited by Oettinger (1976: 59 ff.) illustrate 
the progression from middle Xarratta through -hi active Sarrai to thematic -mi 
active Sarrizzi with great clarity. A further development made possible by the 


*sprH éti the accent was retracted from the termination to the root on the analogy of forms like 
mallizzi. The same explanation would have to serve 1n the case of Aullanzi. There is thus no problem 
about supposing that verbs of the structure of Sarratta, tarratta were accented on the root, and it 1s 
also perfectly possible that they had original e-grade, but had been affected by the sound-change 
*eRC > *aRC before the assimilation of the root-final laryngeal took place. These verbs are thus 
normal Class I middle presents which have been recharacterized by the addition of the ending -to to 
their onginal 3 sg. ending -o. 
o-grade of the root 1s found in Umbrian kumultu, comolto; Gothic malan, Lith. malu, Latin 

molo 1s ambiguous. e-grade is found ın Olr. melid and there are also zero-grade forms. Jasanoff 
1979 86 derives these thematic verbs and the Hittite verb, for which he takes into account only the 
-hı conjugation thematic inflection, from an original athematic paradigm with o/e alternation. 

'3 In the Middle Hittite Madduwattas text there are two preterite forms of Jarra- in the sense of 
‘break an oath’, a 2 sg. Sarratta (Vs. 42), which is a -hi conjugation active, and 3 sg. Sarrattat 
(Rs 20) a regular middle form. 
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existence of 3 sg. forms in -ai was the creation of an alternation 3 sg. -ai, 3 pl. 
-iyanzi, on the analogy of radical -hi conjugation verbs like ishai/ishiyanzi. This 
pattern in turn could be levelled to the very frequent type -iyazzi/-iyanzi. 

4.12. To sum up: simple thematic active verbs in Hittite exist, but are of 
secondary origin, with the possible exception of Suizzi, which still has a chance 
of being inherited. Simple thematic middle verbs, on the other hand, have every 
appearance of being ancient, but may have either middle or active cognates in 
other IE languages. The creation of classes of simple thematic active verbs is 
therefore likely to be secondary in non-Anatolian Indo-European as well. It is 
conceivable that a few ‘Class VI’ presents had already developed before the 
separation of Anatolian, but not easy to prove. Active ‘ Class I’ presents, on the 
other hand, are probably a later development, and have their origin in barytone 
e-grade middles which were without -t- in the 3 sg. ending. 

4.13. This transfer from middle to active inflection, far from being improb- 
able, can actually be’seen to have been in progress within the history of Hittite: 
the unexpected factor here was the involvement of the active -hi conjugation as 
an intermediate stage. It is possible that this conjugation, or rather, the form 
ancestral to it, also played a part in the rise of the Indo-European Class I type. 
Forms with e-vocalism in the 3 sg. ending, in contrast with the -o of the middle 
ending might point to a similar process. The creation of this class was already a 
fait accompli in late Indo-European, where it seems to have been abundantly 
represented. 

4.14. The origin of this class in the barytone e-grade middle type helps to 
account for the well-known peculiarities of the type, the special singular active 
primary endings and the high proportion of middle verbs, as well as actives 
without middies. It appears that some verbs retained their middle inflections, 
while others passed into the active. The old 1 sg. ending of a thematic middle 
became the new active 1 sg. primary ending, while those verbs which continued 
as middles were recharacterized as such by acquiring specifically middle 1 sg. 
endings such as Greek -uaı, Old Indian -e, based on an athematic 1 sg. ending 
*Ha(i) or early Latin -ór which is, in contrast, clearly based on a thematic 
ending. The variations in voice which are sometimes encountered between 
cognates, or even within a single language, indicate that at the end of the 
common period some verbs had not definitely adopted active or middle 
inflection. 

4.15. An important part of the transfer to the active was the acquisition of 
secondary endings: these are patently the same as those of the normal active 
conjugation, whereas the ‘ special endings’ are primary. This gives a clue to the 
nature of the orginal e-middle type: by contrast with the normal active it was 
well suited to the expression of present or future rather than past time: for this 
reason its own peculiar endings are used for present and future, but it employs 
borrowed endings for the past. This explains why -d, a ‘ basic ° ending without 
any characteristics of tense, is always a primary ending. The lateness of tense- 
marking in the middle is confirmed by the fact that 1 sg. -6 escaped it. By the 
time it happened this old 1 sg. ending of the thematic middle had been 
reassigned to a new type of active paradigm. 

4.16. The one characteristic which Goto was confident about assigning 
to the ‘Class I’, presents was imperfective aspect or durative Aktionsart 
(1987: 69). This fits in well with the finding that the primary endings in this class 
are the basic ones, in contrast with the normal active type where the ' second- 
ary ' endings are notoriously the earlier. These two points, taken together, may 
help to elucidate the relationship between the Class I/subjunctive type and the 
active type. 
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Section 5. Conclusion 

5.01. The hypothesis that Class I presents and the subjunctive originated not 
in the normal active conjugation but in one type of ‘middle’, originally 
proposed on account of the existence of special thematic endings in the singular 
active present, is supported by the findings from Vedic and Greek regarding the 
importance of independent middle inflection in this class. Hittite shows some- 
thing analogous to the postulated development from middle to active thematic 
inflection, with the -hi conjugation playing a important part in the process. 

5.02. In an earlier article (Hart 1988: 88), it was suggested that there were 
different formal and functional types which contributed to the constitution of 
the PIE ‘ middle voice’. The most familiar type, with 3 sg. ending in *-to and 
zero grade root vocalism, was used to inaicate that a change of state had taken 
place in the subject and was naturally associated with active transitive verbs 
which indicated a change of state in the object. À second type, characterised by 
3 sg. ending in *-o and normal grade of the root was of a more descriptive 
nature, and did not imply any change, but rather a continuing state or activity 
of the subject. 

5.03. This second type corresponds morphologically with Class I presents in 
the root vocalism and the presence of a thematic vowel. The oldest formations 
in this class were athematic, but in many, though not all, the ending of the 3 sg., 
*-o, was incorporated into the stem and had the endings of other persons added 
to it. The new thematic formation became productive, and at some stage in IE 
acquired active forms. 

5.04. It is not clear exactly how this happened. The process may have been 
similar to what happened in Hittite, with a form ancestral to the -ki conjugation 
and the IE Perfect providing a bridge between old middle and new thematic 
active inflection. The similarity of singular endings was almost total; for the 
plural, one would have to assume a process like that which produced the 
Anatolian primary -ķi conjugation endings, that is to say, borrowing from the 
active paradigm. À natural next step would have been the adoption of 
secondary endings based on the active. Once this had happened, the Class I type 
was on the same footing as other thematic actives like the ‘Class VI’ or -sK- 
presents. 

5.05. The thematic subjunctive, with its hesitation between primary and 
secondary endings in Vedic, must have resulted from an early split in the 
category, after the adoption of active endings and about the same time as the 
development of a primary/secondary ending opposition like the one which 
already existed in the active conjugation. The subjunctive evolved as a category 
which did not make this opposition, and adopted some secondary endings 
perhaps under the influence of injunctives of the active conjugation. The 1 sg. 
ending -ó, originally unmarked for tense, was retained in the subjunctive and in 
most languages also became the primary ending of the 1 sg. indicative. It is 
interesting to recall that Vedic went on to differentiate these endings, recharac- 
terising the indicative by adding the ending -mi to produce forms like bharami. 

5.0.6. With the help of hints provided by the internal developments of 
Anatolian, it is thus possible to understand how an old ‘ middle’ paradigm 
(which, it must be reiterated, was not a category essentially opposed in diathesis 
to the active) was able to form the basis for a new active category, the Class I 
type, which gave rise to both thematic indicatives and subjunctives. The specific 
nature of the old middle type from which Class I and subjunctives were derived 
should hold the key to why it was particularly suited to this dual development. 
This will require a more general exposition of early Indo-European verbal 
formations. 
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5.07. It was earlier suggested that if the -hi conjugation and IE Perfect had 
their origin in a ‘ nominal verb’ similar in function to the Akkadian Stative, the 
e- grade middles or ‘statives’ might have been based on early adjectival 
formations. There was thus a distinction in inflectional type between purely 
verbal and originally nominal formations of various kinds: the latter, apart 
from using different personal endings, did not develop marking for tense until a 
late stage, as they gradually became incorporated into the original verbal 
conjugation. 

5.08. An interesting typological parallel is here afforded by the Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite verb, as elucidated by Hallock (1959). This language has 
‘normal verbs’ with one set of personal endings, which apparently do not 
distinguish tenses, but can be used to refer to past, present or future depending 
on the requirements of the context: the commonest value is past. In addition 
there are other conjugation types described as being of participial origin, and 
using a different set of person-markers. The one which provides the closest 
parallel to the Indo-European e-grade middle is ‘ Conjugation III’ based on a 
participle with suffix -n-. This is said to have ‘ un aspect inaccompli-duratif" by 
Grillot-Susini (1987: 34), and contrasts with ‘Conjugation III’, based on a 
participle with suffix -k-, which has ‘aspect accompli’. The interpretation of 
Elamite verb-forms is by no means free of problems, but at least the contrast 
between normal verbs of conjugation I and the forms of participial origin of the 
other three conjugations can clearly be seen in their endings. As Hallock points 
out the -n- conjugation is used especially when present or future meaning is 
required. 

5.09. For Indo-European the expression of tense by means of the ‘hic et 
nunc’ particle -i was a late development in the middle. In the active it was early, 
but the range of uses of the Vedic Injunctive suggests that -i expressed actuality 
rather than present time in the wider sense, which would include the general 
present. It is therefore theoretically possible to reconstruct a (very ancient) state 
of affairs where no tense opposition existed even in the active. In this kind of 
situation it is desirable to establish a ‘ default value ' for the active verb, the way 
in which it was most likely to be interpreted in the absence of specific 
information to the contrary. 


5.10. The function which seems to have been the last to acquire specific 
marking was the expression of past time. The formal mark of this, the augment, 
is attested in a coherent group of IE languages, and is probably best regarded as 
dialectal. It may therefore be provisionally postulated that the default value of 
the active paradigm was to record a past event, although reference to present or 
future events, or events not tied to any specific time, as well as commands, which 
could be distinguished by the use of specific imperative endings, were all 
possible values of the category at the earliest stage which can be reached by 
internal reconstruction. 

5.11. In the nominally-derived types of paradigm the opposite situation 
obtained. The default tense-value there was present or future time, as can be 
seen from the manner in which subsequent differentiations took place. Specific 
marking for past time can be seen in the Hittite middle and the Indo-European 
perfect; in the Hittite middle at least marking for present time came later. (The 
Hittite -hi conjugation marks for present time, in accordance with its tendency 
to align itself with the old active type represented by the -mi conjugation). 

5.12. In other languages present-time marking developed in the middle, 
though this was implemented in different ways in different groups of dialects, 
and not carried out in the common period. The method of marking present time 
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which eventually developed was based on the active paradigm, and 
demonstrates the closer association between active and middle types which was 
developing. The Anatolian method of marking past time in the middle must be 
regarded as an innovation of that branch, which 1s not found elsewhere, and the 
various ‘pluperfects’ which developed alongside the perfect in other IE 
languages are generally regarded as of no great antiquity. 

5.13. Although neither the original active category nor the various forma- 
tions of nominal or adjectival origin had tense-distinctions within them at first, 
it may be supposed that in practice it was usual to employ the active 
construction when speaking of past events and at least sometimes possible to 
use the alternative conjugation-types when referring to the actual present, and if 
to the present, then also to the future. 

5.14. From the time when fense-marking was introduced into the active 
there would therefore have been alternative present-tense expressions available. 
In some cases the old active inflection might have been supplanted by the 
thematic e-grade present form; in others the thematic form retained future but 
not present functions and developed into a subjunctive. This would apply 
especially to those verbs which continued to use their old root presents. 

5.15. An important issue here is to what extent both types of formation were 
derived from the same root, and could therefore have formed a complementary 
system. There was no reason in principle why a given verbal root should not be 
inflected in both conjugation-types. This being so, questions about whether a 
particular root (the root *bher is a notorious example) made its present tense 
thematically or athematically are inappropriate: a root might show both types. 

5.16. In the case of verbs for which it is possible to reconstruct Class I 
presents which lack any athematic active formations with which they could have 
been paired, or from which they could have been derived, it may be the case that 
no athematic forms ever existed, the thematic presents in question having been 
created at a rather late stage, although it would be difficult to be certain that 
earlier athematic presents had not in fact been lost. Conversely there are also 
verbs of the active type which do not make Class I presents. 

5.17. Not all thematic formations with e-grade of root ended up as 
subjunctives either to root presents or to root aorists, even when such radical 
formations existed. There are cases where a given root makes both a subjunctive 
and a Class I indicative, but inflects them in different voices, as in the case of 
Vedic émi * go’ parallel present áyate and subjunctive ayd. It seems unlikely that 
these thematic formations had become firmly attached to present or aorist stems 
as subjunctives as early as the common period, and when the same form appears 
as a root aorist subjunctive in Vedic but as a thematic present in Germanic, like 
Vedic gamati (subjunctive) and Gothic giman (indicative), there is no need to 
derive the Gothic present indicative specifically from an IE aorist subjunctive: 
both formations can go back to an ancestor with as yet undifferentiated present- 
future functions. 

5.19. In the subjunctive, time-reference is to the future, so any present-past 
distinction becomes irrelevant. In Vedic both primary and secondary endings 
are found. Renou (1932: 10) observed that non-modal uses (among which future 
time was included) tended to select the primary ending -i in those persons where 
its use was optional. This is interesting, as it seems to suggest the beginning of a 
split between future and other (modal) uses of the subjunctive, with the future 
aligning itself with the present. As for voice, the subjunctive normally conforms 
to the corresponding indicative. In Vedic the active subjunctive is much more 
common than the middle, although in Greek some middle subjunctives like 
iSwpat are found with active indicatives such as efôov (Chantraine 1927: 154). 
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5.20 One more morphological problem remains to be addressed. This is the 
fact that an e-grade thematic indicative present stem is often associated with an 
aorist stem with zero grade of the root, as in Greek Aeémw, éAurov; dedyw, 
&dvyov, mei oua, ëm 0Üóumu; meúbopai, wvvOdvopat, émvÜOumv. This pattern is 
quite common in Greek in both the active and the middle. In the active it is 
generally recognized that the thematic aorist is a late type, usually replacing a 
root aorist. In such cases the aspectual opposition is created by using the old 
(formerly athematic) conjugation form as an aorist stem and the old e-grade 
middle, now capable of both middle and active inflection, as a present. 

5.21. In the middle two kinds of aorist must be distinguished: one clearly 
represents the old athematic kind in -tó (as in xóro), which is diathetically 
opposed to the active. The other kind, exemplified by Greek weifopar/émiOounv 
must be compared with the Vedic configuration of thematic present associated 
with aorist 3 pl. in -ran or -ram. These forms are athematic, but may be related 
to the zero-grade type of thematic aorist middle. They appear ancient, and are 
therefore unlikely to have been built on the analogy of recently thematicized 
root aorists. 

5.22. But what was their relationship to the thematic presents with which 
they are mainly associated? Is it to be assumed that there was an aspectual 
distinction in the forms of nominal origin parallel to that of the active? If these 
formations were of nominal origin, as we have supposed, it is most unlikely that 
they admitted aspectual distinctions within themselves. 

5.23. Watkins (1969: 97-8) posits two types of middle without -/, respect- 
ively barytone with e-grade of the root and oxytone with zero grade, the second 
being exemplified by *widé/ó, and compares the kind of variation in the quality 
of the thematic vowel the first element of Greek compound adjectives like depe-, 
$vyo-. But it is not suggested that there was any functional difference between 
these types which could have caused one to become a. present and the other an 
aorist. 

5.24. It is this association of the barytone and oxytone types in the 
formation of different stems from the same root which is puzzling. The different 
stems may perhaps be traced back to the underlying adjectival forms from 
which they are derived. Alongside old e-grade adjectives like Greek Aevxós or 
Latin rufus there existed a more common type of adjective in *-ró-, with zero 
grade of the root, exemplified by Greek épuÜpós or Latin ruber. The resem- 
blance of this formation to the 3 pl. ending in *-ro seen in such aorists as 
ábudhran is striking. One might speculate that at some very remote stage these 
formations were paradigmatically associated, perhaps as singular and plural, 
and that the 3 pl. of the derived verb was based on the adjectival plural. Later, 
two paradigms could have been created by generalising one ablaut/accent 
variant or the other. 

5.25. If thematic e-grade inflection and the 3 pl. ending in -ran/-ram were 
originally part of one paradigm, the existing patterns could be explained 
without difficulty as the result of levellings: the relevant Class VI presents 
represent levelling of the zero-grade unaccented form of the root, while the 
Class I type have levelled the e-grade. All this is of course very speculative, but 
the 3 pl. endings are isolated from the ‘ normal’ aorist paradigm with *-tó and 
tend to be associated with thematic presents. j 

5.26. The picture of the early Indo-European verb which emerges from this 
investigation is one in which an ‘active conjugation’, in which some kind of 
tense distinction developed early, existed alongside several types of tenseless 
‘nominal conjugation’ based on nouns or adjectives used as predicates of 
nominal sentences. These included: 
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1. The ancestor of the -Ai- conjugation and IE Perfect, based on a noun 
denoting somebody (or something?) involved in an action. 

2. The ancestor of the opposed middle, based on the verbal adjective in -tó(s), 
qualifying somebody or something affected by an action in such a way as to 
have undergone a change of state. 

3. The ancestor of the independent middle, based on an adjective with e-grade 
root and thematic suffix, qualifying somebody or something as being in a 
state or condition (not excluding one of activity). 

4. An adjective with zero grade of root and suffix -ró, possibly in some kind of 
suppletive relationship with no. 3. 


5.27. The essential difference between the normal verbal or active conjuga- 
tion and the nominally based conjugation-types was not one of transitivity. 
Active verbs could be transitive or intransitive, and so could nominal types 1 
and 3-4. Type 2 was the only one which was characteristically intransitive. 

5.28. Nor was the difference one of agency. Although active verbs typically 
have subject — agent, the only one of the nominal conjugations which reverses 
this state of affairs is no. 2, which is the one most obviously related to the 
radical athematic active and probably to be regarded as actually derived from it. 
The remaining nominal types were neutral in this regard. 

5.29. Still less is it plausible to assume for all the nominally based 
conjugations a common feature of activity by the subject in the subject's own 
interest, that well-known property of the Greek and Old Indian middle which 
has often been projected back into the remotest stage of Indo-European. The 
vitality of this function in the creation of middles based on actives in those 
languages should itself arouse suspicions about its antiquity, as should the very 
different situation in Anatolian (cf. Hart 1988: 89-90). The classic Gtmanepada 
middle may well have developed as the result of a rapprochement between 
types 2 and 3-4, and would, if so, be of relatively recent origin. 


5.30. If there is any feature which all the nominally derived conjugations 
have in common as opposed to the verbal conjugation, it is that they focus on 
the subject rather than the action. The subject is presented as having a certain 
quality, being in a certain state, being engaged in an action, or being the kind of 
person or thing associated with an action (for example a cook or a thief), even if 
not actually engaged in cooking or stealing at the time of mention. 

5.31. In the active conjugation the focus is on the action. The nominal 
arguments which accompany the verb specify the agent, the patient (if any) and 
other circumstance, but the action, considered as a process in time, is central. 
That is why it was more important for the active conjugation to make 
distinctions of tense, which it became capable of doing very early. The 
acquisition of tense in the nominally based conjugations, which happened later, 
was an important stage in their incorporation into the normal verbal system, 
which thereby gained the category of voice. The development of aspectual 
oppositions between present and aorist stems is also likely to have been 
influenced by this process, since the Type 3 ‘middle’ was well suited to the 
representation of continuing states and unfinished processes, as well as to that 
of present time.'* 


: 14 Tt is not certain at what stage the ‘nominal verb’ which was ancestral to the nucleus of the 
Hittite -4: conjugation and the Indo-European Perfect began to acquire primary endings, but there 
are some indications (notably the endings of the Latin Perfect) which suggest that such a process 
had at least started before the separation of Proto-Anatolian, though that is the only branch in 
. which it culminated in the creation of a new present tense, with the older endings being redefined as 
preterite Hittite has no ' injunctive’ forms in the active: the primary endings are obligatory for non- 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
CAITANYACARITAMRTAMAHAKAVYA 


By J. K. BRZEZINSKI 
1, 


Until recently, Kavi Karnapiira has generally been accepted without ques- 
tion as the author of a book on the life of Srt Krsna Caitanya entitled 
SriCaitanyacaritamrtamahakavya [CCMK]. The date of this work is given as 
1542! by the author himself in its final verse. In the two penultimate verses of the 
work, he identifies himself as the youngest son of Sivananda Sena and as a mere 
child (si$u).? If Kavi Karnapura is indeed the author, it is certainly a matter of 
great interest as he is one of the most prolific and authoritative writers amongst 
the followers of Caitanya. His father, Sivananda Sena, was a rich and influential 
devotee of Caitanya, responsible for the management of the yearly trips to Puri 
which played such an important role in the latter part of the great saint's life? 
Unfortunately, with the exception of a few such autobiographical words in 
Karnapüra's own compositions, such as the Anandavrndavanacampü [AVC], 
Caitanyacandrodayanataka [CCN] and Gauraganoddesadipika [GGD] the only 
information that we have about Karnapüra's life is from Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
Caitanyacaritamrta [CC]. 

In the CC (A.D. 1612) it is written that on one of Sivananda's visits to Puri, 
Caitanya said to him, ‘The next son who will be born to you must be named 
Puridasa (after one of Caitanya's associates, Paramananda Puri).’ On 
Sivananda's next visit to Puri, he brought some of his sons with him, including 
the young Paramanandadasa or Puriddsa. On that occasion, the young baby 
sucked the toe of the saint, and this was credited with the later benign effect of 
making him capable of speaking poetry.’ This ability was proved on a later 
occasion with Sivananda came to Purt and Caitanya asked the child to recite a 
verse. This the child did, having composed one in the Arya metre. Krsnadasa 
Kaviràja points out there that the child was only seven years old at the time. 

Another anecdote is recounted in the same place about Karnapira as a child 
of seven. Caitanya gave him an initiation in the holy name, but the child refused 
to recite it out loud. This led to some amusement when the saint said, * I have 
made the whole world sing the names of Krsna, but I have failed with this 
child ’. Only Svarüpa Damodara, Caitanya's secretary, was able to comprehend 
that the boy was not reciting it aloud because of the scriptural prohibition on 
recital à haute voix of the mantra given by a spiritual master. 

The upshot of these stories, for which our only authority is CC, is that 
Paramanandadasa Sena, or Puridasa Sena, was a precocious young child who 

! All dates are A.D unless otherwise specified; 78 years are added to Saka dates to arrive at A.D., 
57 subtracted from Sarhvat. 

? CCMK, 20.49. 

3 Information about Sivananda Sena can be found in MGK, 4.17.6; CCN, 8.57, 9.9, 9.31—32, 
In CCMT T 14,100-2, 20 17; CBh., 3.5.445, 3.9.491, 3.9.493; CC 3.1.12-28, 3.10.139, 


5 CC, Antya 11, p. 411. 
5 CC, Antya 16, p. 434 The verse is as follows: 


Sravasoh kuvalayam aksnor afijanam uraso mahendramanidama| 
Vrndavanaramaninam mandanam akhilarn Harir jayati//. 


This verse does not appear in any of Karnapüra's known works. He did write an Arydsataka which 
was published by Haridas Das from the Haribol Kutir in Nabadwip in 1953. Unfortunately it 1s 
incomplete, as the first folios of the only MS had been lost. Haridas Das placed the verse from the 
Caitanyacaritàmrta at the beginning of his printed edition, assuming that this was its proper place. 
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had some important contact with the great saint. He received what might be 
termed ' a special mercy ’ from him which was held to be the cause of his talents. 
In his concluding verses to the CCN the poet himself does, however, claim that 
his outstanding ability to write poetry was due to the mercy of Caitanya.5 In an 
eighteenth-century commentary to AVC, 1.4, Vi$vanátha Cakravarti further 
informs us that it was Caitanya himself who bestowed the title Karmapüra on the 
child.’ 

These anecdotes unfortunately do little more than reproduce the informa- 
tion which is to be found in Karnapüra's verses. We thus have a situation 
similar to that of many other biographies produced in South Asia, where the 
barest of facts are expanded into wonderful legends. The reverse, i.e. the verses 
being forged from the anecdotes, is much less plausible. 


2. ' 


Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s story comes near the end of the CC. It is therefore 
clear that in his view Karpapüra was not much older than seven when Caitanya 
died in 1533. The CCMK is the first book attributed to this young author, dated 
1464 of the Saka era, or A.D. 1542, when he would have been not much more 
than sixteen years old. The authority for this is a verse found at the end of the 
book itself, confirmed in all manuscripts. 


Vedà rasah $rutaya indur iti prasiddhe 
Sake tathà khalu $ucau $ubhage ca masi/ 
vare sudhükirananamny asitadvitiyG 
tithyantare parisamàptir abhiid amusya|/ 


Further information given in the verse is that it was a Monday, the second day 
of the dark fortnight in the month of Ásádha. — 

No other title is attributed to our author until 1572, the date of another 
work, a play on the life of Caitanya, the Caitanyacandrodayanataka. This book 
is one of the principal sources of information upon which Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
has relied for his account of the life of Caitanya at Puri. A great portion of CC's 
Madhyalilà and some of the Antyalilà are based on it and several verses have 
been quoted, including three glorifying Ripa Gosvami? In Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja's CC, a popular and responsible biography, this is the only book of 
Karnapira’s which is quoted by name. 

A third book by Karnapüra, dated A.D. 1576, is considered important for 
the reconciliation of divergent opinions on the relative importance of the 
Vrndàvana and Navadvipa /ilàs of Krsna. Here in the GauraganoddeSadipika, 
Karnapura first expounds Svarüpa Dàmodara Gosvàmi's doctrine of the 
paficatattva which later plays such a central role in the theology of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja? Biman Bihari Majumdar and, more recently Ramakanta 
Chakravarty have both emphasized the salutary effects that GGD must have 


*pp 394-5 yasyocchistaprasádád ayam ajani mama praudhimà kávyarüpi, vàgdevyá yah krtar- 
thikrta tha samayotkirtya tasyávatáram] etc. 

7 The quote is: Tatah santustena bhagavatà KaviKarnapüra iti nama taddinam arabhya krtavata 
This may be doubtful. If 1t were true then why did the author of the Caitanyacaritamrta not mention 
it m the course of his account of his meetings with the saint? 

* Madhya 19, p. 255, priyasvarüpe dayttasvariipe premasvarüpe sahajübhirüpe] nijanuripe 
prabhur ekarüpe tatana Rupe svavildsariipe// CCN, 9 70. See also 9 75, 104. 

? GGD, v.9, p. 10. Paficatattvatmakam Krsnam bhaktarüpasvarüpakam|bhaktavatüram bhak- 
takhyam namámi bhaktisaktikam][. The same verse is quoted in CC, 1, 1 14. There are however some 
important eae aioe That 1s to say, the attitude towards Gadadhara Pandita. See Jagadinanda 

as, 5, 
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had on the debate between the intractable supporters of the Gauranga Nagara 
doctrine and the exclusively Krsna-worshipping followers of both Advaita and 
the Vrindavan school." In fact, however, Krsnadasa Kaviraja has differed from 
Karnapüra to some extent, particularly in his doctrine of Caitanya-sakti, for 
Karnapüra has identified Gadadhara with Radha which Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
has determinedly avoided. Chakravarty has firmly placed Karnapüra in the 
Gauranga Nagara camp. 

After GGD our author wrote several books which parallel to some extent the 
works of the authors in Vrindavan. All of them were related to the activities of 
Radha and Krsna and are less important for the purposes of this article. One of 
them, Krsnahnikakaumudi, closely resembles in plan a work of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s, Govindalilamrta. With the information currently available, however, 
it is impossible to tell whether these two persons were acquainted with one 
another personally. We do not know whether Karnapüra ever visited 
Vrindavan. It is known, however, that he was present to Kheturi at the great 
festival held there.!! This is unfortunately of little help as this festival could have 
been held any time between 1580 and 1610. We do not know when and where 
he died. In conclusion, the limitations of the anecdotage suggest a purely 
literary knowledge of Kavi Karnapüra. 


3. 


A few years ago, the late Dr. Tarapada Mukherjee wrote an article entitled 
* Caitanyacaritamrtamahükávya ' which appeared in the Bengali periodical 
Caturanga, of May 1985. There he raised a number of questions about the 
authenticity of CCMK, the date of its composition and the name of its author. 
On the basis for the most part of a study of the colophons of a number of 
manuscripts, Mukherjee concluded that the work is a forgery dating probably 
from the seventh or eighth decades of the seventeenth century. 

That he felt there was a problem is not altogether surprising. We have 
already encountered a number of forgeries and doubtful dates in the study of 
Gaudiya Vaisnava literature. Some of these attempts have been quite sophisti- 
cated. The most recent, which still has some people mystified, is Govindaddsera 
Kadaca, an account of Caitanya's travels in South India in 1510-12. The first 
manuscript of this book, was apparently discovered by a descendant of Advaita, 
Jay Gopal Gosvami, of Shantipur. It was then published several times, accepted 
and promoted by many reputable scholars, including even Dinesh Chandra 
Sen.? This book has since been vehemently discredited, primarily on account of 
anachronisms in language and geographical names. Kedaranath Datta Bhak- 
tivinode published a book, Premavivarta, supposedly based on a manuscript of 
a work by Caitanya's associate Jagadananda Pandita which he had discovered 
in Puri. This work has not been considered very seriously by scholars, nor has 
the spurious Sanskrit work, NavadvipaSataka, attributed to Prabodhànanda 


ie Vaisnavism in Bengal, 1985, 204-51; Majumdar, Caitanya Cariter Upadan, 1939, 

!! NV, 108. 

? Chakravarty, Vaisnavism in Bengal, 231. This author prefers a date between 1610 and 1620. 
This is impossible as it would make Jáhnavà over 90-years-old and incapable of attending and 
playing the important role which she did according to all the accounts. PV, ch. 19, pp. 308-9; NV, 
101-8; BRK, 411-30. 

8 ed. D. C. Sen (Calcutta University, 1926). 

^ cf. Majumdar, Caitanya Cariter Up@dan, ch. 13, pp. 414-24. Majumdar has concluded, despite 
the anachronisms found in this work, that there is probably some element of truth in the 
manuscript. Primarily, he has been led to this conclusion by his mability to find a motive on the part 
of Jay Gopal Gosvami (see op. cit., 420-1). 
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Sarasvati, also published by the same Bhaktivinode. The language of the former 
1s too modern and the content of both too obviously directed to the reformist 
theological doctrines promoted by this otherwise respected and important 
nineteenth-century author. 

Some other works, not entirely spurious, are also controversial. The 
Premavilása, for instance, is attributed to a disciple of Nityananda’s wife, 
Jahnava. The author's name is Nitydananda Dasa. As a contemporary of 
Krsnadasa Kaviràja, a three-time visitor to Vrindavan in Jahnava’s company as 
well as an associate of Virabhadra on his mission to East Bengal, one would 
judge him to be an authoritative chronicler of the early post-Caitanya period. 
Nevertheless, some of the information that he has given has shocked modern 
historians. Much of it has been proved completely impossible and false, with the 
result that the Premavildsa has been practically completely discredited. Some of 
the misinformation that Nityananda Dasa puts forth seems to have clear 
propaganda purposes, but not all has yet been explained. The most famous of 
the concocted accounts in this book is the supposed suicide of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, said to have jumped into Radha Kunda upon hearing of the loss of 
the only manuscript of CC which had been sent to Bengal with Gopala Bhatta’s 
disciple, Srinivasa.'® The story is anachronistic and it is hard to imagine that an 
author living so close to the actual events would be able to convince anyone that 
Krsnadasa had sent the Caitanyacaritamrta back to Bengal as early as 1575 (the 
most probable date of Srinivasa Acarya’s important trip with the writings of the 
Gosvamis) when the book itself was not written until 1612.1? 

Another book, Karnánanda, written by Yadunandana, the grand-disciple of 
the above-mentioned Srinivasa, is said by the author to have been written in 
1529 Saka, i.e. A.D. 1607. This is disproved by the great number of quotations 
from the Caitanyacaritàmrta, the date of which seems to have been established 
beyond any doubt.'? 

The inability to establish definitively the authenticity of books in the 
Gaudiya tradition extends even to the first complete work written about the life 
of Caitanya. All the biographies of Caitanya refer to Murari Gupta's kadaca or 
notebook (MGK) as one of the most important sources of information about 
the great saint’s early life. The printed edition of this work goes by the name of 
SriKrsnacaitanyacaritàmrtam. In the introductory verses, this simple poem in 
quasi-Puránic style purports to be a mahákavya, not a collection of notes as the 
word kadaca itself implies. Furthermore, in the first printed editions of this 
work, a date 1425 Saka (A.D. 1501) is given in the colophon, which would 
be completely impossible. In later editions this date was changed to 1435 
(A.D. 1511). Since Caitanya's life covers the span from A.D. 1485-1533, this date 
for a biography which mentions even the death of its subject is not believable 
even to its editor.'? Murari apparently received the permission of Caitanya to 
write this biography in 1508-9 just prior to Caitanya’s renunciation. It has 
therefore been suggested that the latter portions dealing with his life outside 
Nabadwip were added later. It is clear from a reading of the book that the 
portions covering Caitanya's life after his renunciation are less detailed, less 
informed, than those to which Murari would have been an eyewitness. Only two 

P cf. Nityànandavamsavistára attributed to Vrndavana Dasa, ed. Nabina Candra Addhya 
(Calcutta, 1874) 

16 PV, 169 In Karndnanda, ch. 7, p 489, the author refers specifically to Premavilasa, mentioning 
this incident in relation to Raghunatha Dasa We know that Raghunátha was dead ın 1584 which 1s 
much closer to our hypothetical date of 1575. Thus, this one scribal lapse may have led to undue 
confusion For Raghunatha's will and death date see Mukherjee, 1987, 32-4. 

U cf. Chakravarty, Vaisnavism in Bengal, 208. 


I5 cf Mukherjee, ' Caitanyacaritàmrter racanükàl evam Vrajer Gaudiya-sampradaya’, 1987 
? Introduction to the third edition by Mrinal Kanti Ghosh (p. xxv). 
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manuscripts of this book were ever found and no critical reading has ever been 
able to clarify these problems. From the standpoint of internal evidence also, 
certain problems present themselves in the MGK, both to the devotee and the 
historian. Nevertheless, the existence of other works which give direct credit to 
MGK for source materials lend more authority to this work. In the course of 
our discussion we shall be obliged to return to some of the problems related to 
Murari’s biography, for CCMK is both the closest to MGK in date and in 
content. 

Last, but not least, are the numerous spurious Sahajiya works ascribed to 
Krsndàsa Kavirája, Narottama Dasa, Rüpa and Sanatana and other reputable 
authors of the sampraddya.” These are easily identifiable by their espousal of 
doctrines which are clearly heterodox. 


4, 


Since Dr. Mukherjee's article appeared in Bengali in a periodical which may 
not be easily available to the reader, the main points of his argument will be 
summarized here. He has taken a somewhat circuitous route, arguing from 
certain unusual features of the manuscript evidence which has been found. In 
particular, Mukherjee's suspicions were raised by the claim that it was Rüpa 
Gosvàmi who copied the text of CCMK by his own hand. 

(i) Krsnadasa Kaviraja writes about the beauty of Ripa Gosvami's hand- 
writing.” At this early date, such interest in the handwriting of an author is 
unusual and consequently very little of the personal handwriting of any 
medieval Bengali writer has survived. Nevertheless, the Vrindavan Research 
Institute has received certain manuscripts from the Radha Damodar temple, 
some of which are ostensibly in Rupa's own handwriting. These manuscripts 
can be divided into three categories: 

(a) Those which are attested by the scribe, e.g. have something like vyalekhi 
Rüpena; e.g., Vaisakhamahütmya (dated 1457 Saka), no. 7688. This work 
contains Padmapurana Patalakhanda, chs. 84-95. The colophon is: 
samaptam idam Vaisakhamahdtmyam. | SriMadhusüdanüya namah. 
Svarasara$akre sake mase tapasye tathángi tapanasya| Madhavamahatmyam 
idam sundarariparh vyàlekhi Rupena[] SriGovardhandya namah. SriGopdla- 
carandya namah. SriHardya namah. i 

(b) Those, which have someone else's attestation: SrimadRüpasvahastalikhità 
Nrsimhaparicaryà; | SrimadRüpagosvámi — likhita | Jagannáthavallab|h]a 
Nataka, etc. 

(c) Those with handwriting which resembles the above two, such as 
Karnamrtastotra, Kramadipikà (Gopaladhyana), Mukundamaia, etc. 

Rüpa stayed at Radha Damodara in his last days. His bhajan kutir was 
there. One would naturally expect that he should give his collection of 
manuscripts to his successor, Jiva. From several dalils (testimonials) of the 
period, it is clear that the official library (pustak thaur) of the school was there. 
Furthermore, the use of quotations from most of the above texts in various 
works by Rüpa lends credence to these ascriptions. Nevertheless, there are 
several reasons for doubting the claims of the colophons. First, the date written 
in Vaisakhamáhàtmya raises a doubt. Rüpa did not write the date of completion 
of all the books that he himself authored, so why should we believe that he 


? cf. M. M. Basu's Post Caitanya Sahajiya cult contains numerous examples. Also S B. Das 
Gupta, Obscure religious cults (Calcutta, 1947). 

! CC, Antya 1, pp. 330-1. ‘Kahan puthi likha?’ bali eka patra nila] aksara dekhiyà prabhura 
mane sukha haila[f SriRüpera aksara yena mukutàra pánti/ prita haña kare prabhu stutij] 
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would do so after simply copying a manuscript? Perhaps it was another, later 
Rupa (Kavirája) who could have copied it. 

(il) A manuscript of CCMK belonging to category (b) above is the 
Vrndàvana Research Institute's MS No. 7686. It is written in Bengali letters on 
45 folios of which two are missing. At the end of the text are found the verse 
which has already been quoted above, and another date written in numbers, 
1467 = 1545. This is presumably the date of the copying, but the scribe has not 
given his name or any other information. However, at the head of the 
manuscript, Caitanyamrta 2 is written in Náàgari script and to its side, 
SriRüpaGosvümi hastalikhitam SriCaitanyamrtakadvyam in Bengali letters. 
Mukherjee supposes that the Nagari dates to the 1665 attested indexing of the 
contents of the Radha Damodar library (the writing matches) and that the 
Bengali postdates it. He poses the question: who at this late date, long after the 
deaths of Jiva and Kaviraja, would be able to identify Rüpa's handwriting? The 
writer of this anonymous attestation unfortunately did not give his sources. 

In this MS the date in numbers is supplemented by the tithi: day one of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadh, 1545, and this closely resembles the date of 
composition written in the verse (see section ii above). In view of the similarity 
one may assume that we are merely looking at versions of the same date (given 
the latitude which is commonly experienced when civil dates are being rendered 
into tithis), and that the weekday, had there been room for it, would again have 
been Monday. Mukherjee's suggestion seems to be that the date written in 
numerals is perhaps only a mistaken reading of the date given in the colophon 
verse. 

(iii) In order for the CCMK to have been copied by Rüpa in the short space 
of three years, the following would have had to have taken place. Karnapira is 
said to have written his mahákavya in 1542. Before being sent from Karnaptira 
in Bengal to Rüpa Gosvàmi in Vrindavan, it must presumably have to have 
been copied by someone else. The journey itself would have taken six to eight 
weeks on foot. Upon receiving the MS, Rüpa would have had to drop 
everything, in particular his important work of composing the Ujjvalanilamani 
which one assumes was absorbing his attention at this time, in order to copy it.” 
Of course Rüpa would have been interested in Caitanya's life, but would he not 
rather have had someone else do the copying? Although it would not have been 
a physical impossibility for the above events to have taken place, it does seem an 
uncommonly quick succession of events for those slow moving times.? 

(iv) These then are the preliminary doubts which are raised by Mukherjee. 
He concludes that the authenticity of the claim that Rüpa had written this 
manuscript ought to be rejected unless an impartial external witness were to be 
found. Unfortunately, though such a witness has indeed been forthcoming, 
Mukherjee finds that his evidence has simply magnified his suspicions. 

The evidence referred to above is found at the end of at least three 
manuscripts, the first of which comes from Dhaka University and is mentioned 
in S. K. De's edition of Padyàávali. It consists of the following four verses and a 
prose footnote to them. 

2 The Ujjvalanilamani is undated. Bhaktirasámrtasindhu 1s dated as A.D. 1541. Utkahkavallart 
is the next dated work, 1549. It is assumed that UN was written between these two works. 

3 Mukherjee writes * While Rüpa 1s absorbed in the creation of a completely new rasasdstra on 
the basis of the entire philosophy, literature and religious writings of India, he takes the time out to 
make a copy of a copy of the Makükavya. This is quite hard to believe. Indeed it is as hard to 
swallow as the suicide of Krsnadasa Kaviraja by jumping into Radha Kund. However, some 
anonymous reporter wishes us to believe in this astonishing affair’. (° Caitanyacaritamrta- 
mahakavya’, 1985, 35.) 

24 The Dhaka University Library, MS No. 2389, date unknown. The two others referred to here 


are Mathura Research Institute's No. 358010 and Vrindavan Research Institute No 1147, said by 
Dr. Mukherjee to be relatively recent. 
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Caitanyacandro jagad uddidhirsuh 
svapremaratnam Vrajasagarottham] 
dinàya datum nijarüpato 'sau 
ghürnan ghrni prádurabhüt svavrndaih][l 
arvagjive pracurakarunaih SrilaRupagrajadyaih 
sammodàn matparamagurubhih SrilaKasisvarakhyaih| 
Bhattücàryair api ca Paramàánandasafijfíair Vraje ‘smin 
śrutvā $rutvà muditahrdayaih $a$vad Gsvaditam yat//2 
Caitanyacandracaritamrtam adbhutabhair 
dvyastabdikair viracitam KaviKarnapüraihl 
Rüpakhyamatprabhuvaraih svakarámbujena 
Sake hayartubhuvane likhitam pura yat[[3 
Glokya sáampratam anena kumedhasapi 
svapne ‘pi tadratim rte mrtakaprabhena] 
kenapi lubdhamanasá baa Visnudasa- 
namna svajivanamahausadham ücitara tat[[4 


Translation: * 1. The moon-like compassionate Caitanya, desiring to save the 
world, became incarnate in his own form, surrounded by his associates, to give 
to the unfortunate the jewel of his own love. 2. The [CCMK] was listened to 
again and again and constantly relished here in Vraja by Rüpa, his older brother 
Sanátana, and others who possess so much mercy for the ignorant living beings, 
and by my grand-spiritual-master named Kasisvara, and with delight by 
Paramánanda Bhattácárya. 3. This CCMK was composed by the amazingly 
talented Kavi Karnapüra when he was only sixteen years old. In the year 1467 

aka it was copied by the lotus hand of my great master named Ripa. 
4. Presently, this wicked-minded individual named Visnudàása, who has no 
affection [for Caitanya] even in dreams, who is like a dead man, an unimportant 
person whose mind is filled with greed, has gathered it up as a great medicine 
which will preserve his life.' ? 


. The prose sentence which follows in the Dhaka manuscript is: idarn kavyam 

SrilaRipaGosvamina | caturdasasatapürvasaptagasthitamas$akavarse — likhitarn, 
tadanantaram SriVisnudasaGosvaminad ‘This poem was copied by Ripa 
Gosvami in the Saka year 1467, and afterwards by Visnudasa Gosvami.’ 

No Visnudàasa (Haridas Das lists nine different individuals of that name 
amongst the followers of Caitanya 2°) is known who fits the description given of 
having Rüpa as his guru and these three paramagurus. It is clear that he lives in 
Vraja also and has the ability to write Sanskrit verses. The description does, 
however, fit Krsnadása Kaviraja himself, Visnudasa would be equivalent to 
Krsnadasa. 

In an age when so few people cared about the date of even the composition 
of a work, why should this Visnudasa pay so much attention to the date of a 
manuscript’s copying? Both he and his presumed disciple seem completely 
indifferent to the date of the composition of the work itself and yet both repeat 
the date of the copying, which seems to be misplaced enthusiasm. 

(v) The four persons named in Visnudasa’s verses are said to have regularly 
and enthusiastically attending readings of CCMK. They are Rüpa, Sanatana, 
Kasisvara, and Paramananda Bhattacarya, all of whom are prominent figures 


25 Mukherjee has not translated these verses, but he seems to have interpreted the word 
matparamagurubhih to refer to all the personalities mentioned In fact, 1t 1s in apposition to 
K&sigvara alone, which is in the honorific plural. 

?$ Hanidas Das, Gaudiya Vatsnava Abhidana, 1957. See vol. 4, under name. 
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on the sixteenth-century Vrndavana scene.” Mukherjee feels that the idea of a 
group of devotees listening to Caitanya’s life-story presented in these verses is 
derived from CC, Adi 8 where, in the course of glorifying the Caitanya 
Bhagavata (CBh.), Krsnadasa Kaviraja mentions that Haridasa Acarya and his 
associates listened to it constantly in the Govinda temple. Mukherjee argues 
that Rupa and the others mentioned were direct associates of Caitanya, whereas 
Haridàsa Acarya and the others mentioned in the CC were of the following 
generation. Since they had never known the great saint personally, their attitude 
must have been different from that of those who had so known him. According 
to Krsnadasa, the book which was read in the meetings of the first generation of 
Caitanya followers in Vrindavan was the Bhàgavatapurüna itself and not 
Caitanya's life.” 

(vi) Mukherjee then argues that one would never have suspected the 
authenticity of the CCMK if Visnudasa had not gone out of his way to establish 
it in such an aggressive way. According to him, ‘If we understand that the 
devotees led by Rupa and Sanatana were regular listeners to the CCMK and 
that Rüpa copied the book with his own hand then we will know that every 
word, every event and every character depiction has been approved by them. In 
such a case we would know that nothing in the book was not well received by 
the highest authorities of the disciplic chain.' In other words, the point of 
Visnudasa’s verses is purely and simply to legitimize an illegitimate work. And, 
since the purpose of Visnudàsa and that of the writer on the manuscript in the 
Radha Dàmodara temple was identical, therefore we can conclude that the 
person who wrote it was one and the same. 

(vii) Finally, perhaps the most damning indictment of the CCMK is that 
there is no mention of it in the CC. Generally, Krsnadasa has been very 
conscientious about giving credit where credit is due for his quotations. He has 
been liberal in his use of CCN, and has not hesitated to mention it. Why then his 
silence on the subject of CCMK? Majumdar has expressed disappointment in 
Krsnadasa Kaviràja for having borrowed most heavily from both CCMK and 
CCN in the CC, Madhya 8, while stating that he has written on the basis of 
Svarüpa Damodara’s notes without giving any credit at all to Karpapüra.? 
Mukherjee's feeling is that Majumdar has uncritically accepted that the CCMK 
is genuine. This has now been placed in doubt and so the only legitimate 
conclusion that can be made is that the borrowing has been done in the other 
direction. In other words, the author of the CCMK has copied from CC. 

This is given further support by the absence of any truly ancient MS for, 
other than the questionable one from Radha Damodar, no other manuscript of 
the CCMK has been discovered which dates prior to the eighteenth century, 
even though (unlike the MGK) there is no shortage of manuscripts of CCMK, 
in either Vrndavana or Bengal. 

Briefly then: there is no reason to believe that any of the information given in 
the verses written by Visnudasa has any validity. Indeed they awaken suspicions 


27 BRK, 1.202-4 seems to be based on Vignudása's verses: 


Lokanütha Bhügarbha Pandita Kasisvara/ 
riParamánanda Krsnanama vijfíavara|| 

e sabara yaiche prema àcarana[ 

tühà eka mukhe kichu na yaya varnana]/ 

Vrndàávana sadá Sanatana Ripa sange] 

vilasaye Srikrsna Caitanya kathà range[] 


Paramananda Bhattacarya is a disciple of Gadádhara Pandita and a founder of the Gopinatha 
temple in Vrindavan with Madhu Pandita (BRK, 1.267, 2.475 ff.). Cf also Sadhanddipikd, 1.16 ff , 
1.20, 2 Ká$i$vara was the first sevayat of Rüpa's own Radha Govinda temple. 

2 IRaghunatha Bhatta] Ripa Gosdfira sabhaya kare Bhágavata pathan|CC, Antya 13, p. 420 
? See discussion in Majumdar, Caitanya Cariter Upádan, 184-92 
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about the claim that the manuscript of CCMK found in the Radha Damodara 
library could be genuine. The exaggerated claims on the interest of the first 
generation of Caitanya disciples in this work is belied by the fact that no other 
work of the period, particularly the CC, mentions it. The over-emphasis on the 
date of the copying and the identity of the scribe are also reasons for suspicion. 
The closest that we come to knowing a factual date for CCMK is thus the date 
of the library catalogue in 1665, around which time this book must have been 
written and introduced into the library, probably by Visnudasa himself and his 
associates. 


5. 


Mukherjee’s arguments can be met as follows: 

(i) Whatever Krsnadasa Kaviraja may have written of Rüpa's handwriting, 
and whatever beauty it may have possessed, it was inevitable that Rüpa's 
handwriting would be an object of interest for the devotees in the sampradaya. 
There can be no.doubt that relics still excite a great deal of respect among 
devotees of all persuasions in India. That so few movable relics remain is 
probably due to this very interest. While I was in Vrindavan, there was a great 
to-do about the prayer beads, supposedly Jiva's own, which were stolen from 
his bhajan kutir at Radha Damodara. Nevertheless, it is hard to see that Rüpa's 
handwriting has anything to do with the argument that has been presented here. 
Visnudasa's comments make no mention of Rüpa's calligraphy. It is Rüpa's 
authority as the helmsman of the ‘ official’ course of devotional practice in the 
post-Caitanya period which is important here and not the quality of the 
calligraphy. 

Well-known people and scholars were known to copy manuscripts. To give 
just one example, the poet and court scholar Vidyapati of Mithila made a copy 
of the Bhdgavatapurdna which is still extant.? Mukherjee has argued that the 
manuscripts which do seem to be written by Rüpa's hand are all ones which he 
copied in order later to quote from them in his other works. Why then would he 
personally copy this one since he never refers to or quotes from it anywhere? It 
could be argued from the words sundararüpam in the Vaisakhamáhátmyam 
colophon that he actually took pleasure in his calligraphic abilities. If he was as 
good as Caitanya himself seems to have said, could he not have thus enjoyed the 
employment of his talents? 

Nor is the date of the Vaisakhamahatmya of any great relevance, except that 
it supports the idea that Rupa sometimes wrote the date at the end of a book 
that he had simply copied. This was not an unheard of practice; scribes were 
known to write the date at the end of manuscripts they had copied. The 
Vidyapati manuscript too has a date of completion. That there is an absence of 
consistency should not surprise us and we should not draw too many conclu- 
sions from it. Yet we cannot argue that because Rüpa neglected to put the date 
on certain of his own books that he never put the date on manuscripts which he 
had simply copied, especially when we have evidence to the contrary. Indeed, 
the fact that these manuscripts had been found in the Radha Damodar library 
does increase their credibility. If the forgery of the CCMK was a great plot, did 
the plotter also go to these other manuscripts and write verses on them giving 
the copying date to increase the credibility of his own claims? If so, he was 


39 See Mitra and Majumdar, Vidyapatir Padavali, 1952, Introduction, p. xlix. The MS is kept at 
the Darbhanga Government Library. 
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further-sighted than any of the forgers who have been discussed above—even 
the twentieth-century counterfeiters did not go to such lengths. 

Mukherjee has presented an argument about the word Monday in the 
colophon of the CCMK, presumably as a type of sthünanikhananyaya, an 
attempt to add more fuel to the fire. Unfortunately, the absence of the weekday 
in the copyist’s date makes the whole argument completely pointless. Other 
than ‘ the dark fortnight of Ashadh’ there is no absolute correlation of one date 
to the other. If the date was an intentional forgery with devious purpose, then it 
certainly would have been counterproductive to make it too similar to the 
original date of composition. But there is little point in pursuing this argument 
because of the lack of correlation. 

(iii) Would Riipa Gosvami have copied a copy of a manuscript written by a 
mere boy from a far-off land? Would he have had the time? Could he have been 
bothered while engaged in more important matters? 

First of all, we must understand that Ripa Gosvami considered Caitanya to 
be God incarnate. He was the object of his and his associates’ spiritual lives. 
Although Ripa and his followers gave priority to the Vrndavanalila, they still 
worshipped Caitanya. It is sometimes said that Rupa only perfunctorily 
mentioned Caitanya in his books, but we must remember that he wrote three 
astakas to glorify him, in the phalasrutis of which he states unequivocally the 
importance of hearing about Caitanya's activities.” Even today, we find that 
disciples of a powerful spiritual master spend a great amount of time talking 
about their guru—much as members of a fan club discuss their hero, if I may use 
the example. Why should we think that Rüpa, etc. were any different? Radha 
and Krsna may have been the object of study, but Caitanya was surely the 
object of conversation. 

In view of this, if there were a mahákávya written by a young devotee who 
had received ‘special mercy’ from the Lord, who by this special mercy had 
developed a prodigious poetic talent, who in the rich zamindari atmosphere of 
his family home in Kancadapada had every opportunity to develop that talent, 
and who in the association of his father, of Srivàsa (the fifth member of the 
Paryicatattva) who lived nearby in Halisahar, and of Nityananda who lived only 
five or six miles away in Khadadaha, had first-hand accounts of the early and 
middle events of Caitanya's life, would not such a major work have excited the 
interest of Rüpa, his brother Sanátana and their friends? 

Sivananda was undoubtedly proud of his son's talents. He was also an 
important man in the sampradaya, both as a devotee and as a donor. When his 
son wrote a book which displayed his formidable talents, what would such a 
parent have done, if not send it to the highest authority for his approval? We 
have noted above some of the external difficulties with the MGK. It seems that 
MGK did not meet with universal approval amongst Caitanya’s devotees, In 
some ways CCMK even seeks to ‘correct’ portions of MGK.” Would not 
Sivinanda have sought the approbation of the person who had succeeded 
Svarüpa Dàmodara as the supreme arbiter in the sampradaya of not only 
theological correctness but also poetic good taste? By 1542, none of the 
Pafícatattva was left alive, Svaripa Damodara was dead—to whom else could 
one have turned but the famed Rupa and Sanatana? 

Even if the copy were not sent for judgement or approval, it might have been 
just sent as a present. In either case, it is hard to imagine Rüpa ignoring it. If it 


3 These astakas are to be found m Stavamálà. See also Stavakalpadruma, ed Bhaktisáratga 
Gosvàmi (Vrndàvana, 1959), 59-64. 

32 cf. Das, ‘ The role of $akti in Gauralila’, 1985. Some examples of expansions and changes are 
given in the later portion of this article. Other examples can be found. 
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had been sent to Sanatana, who was after all, the elder brother and Rüpa's 
spiritual master, then it would have been up to Riipa to have a copy made of the 
book if he wanted one for himself. The copy itself seems to have been written in 
more than one hand. For what reason, we do not know. Perhaps Rüpa did not 
approve, or perhaps he did not have the time to complete it. Ultimately, for our 
argument's sake it is not important whether Rüpa wrote it at all. What is 
important is the date of copying which has been given as 1545 and remains 
perfectly plausible. 

(iv) It is true that we know of many Visnudasas and that we cannot be sure 
which one this is. Like Krsnadasas or Gopaladasas, we have so many that we 
are hopelessly lost. There are fewer Visnudasa Gosvamis, however, and the 
disciple who refers to him in this way has helped us to recognize this person asa 
disciple of Krsnadàsa Kaviraja who lived in Vraja with him at the time that he 
was writing the CC, and probably for some time before that. The proposition 
that Visnudasa means Krsnadasa is untenable.” If for devious motives someone 
wished to increase the credibility of a manuscript why would he disguise the 
name of the very person through whom he wished to gain such benefit? Does 
such a contrivance not defeat its very purpose by expecting too much subtlety 
on the part of its audience? 

Visnudása was known as Gosvami to his followers (rather than Prabhu, 
Prabhupada, Maharaja, MahaSaya, Acarya, Thakura, Bhatta, or any of the 
other titles commonly used by disciples to refer to their spiritual masters). He 
was a Vrajavast who knew how to write Sanskrit verses, and was close enough 
to the senior devotees to refer to them as did the Visnudasa in the verses which 
follow CCMK. 

At the end of the Ujjvalanilamani commentary (Svatmaprabodhini) this 
Visnudasa has written five verses. Unfortunately, he does not refer to himself by 
name anywhere in these verses or in the text of this commentary. For his 
identity we are dependent on a note found on the title page of a manuscript of it 
found in the Jaipur library of the Govinda temple: ' Sri-VisnudasaGosvamikrta 
Ujjvalatika.' * Here too, a disciple identifies his master Visnudasa as Gosvami. 

Ihave quoted those five verses below, so that the reader can see their stylistic 
resemblance to the verses quoted from the CCMK manuscript. In particular, I 
call attention to the use of the word prabalakaruna which fills the same position 
in a mandakranta metre (verse 4) as pracurakaruna in the CCMK, both of them 
in reference to Rüpa. Other points of similarity are in references to Rüpa as 
matprabhuvaraih, SriRupanghriyugasritah (v. 3) and Ripaikadhamna (v. 5), the 
use of the word kendpi as a reference to self in both works, and the attention to 
dates in which the word codes are used for numbers. 


na hi paramatakhandandaya vadair 
na ca nijamatasangrahaya loke] 
api tu nijamano’valambanartham 
param iha kila nah prayatna esah//1 
so ‘ham yasya krpdmrtena sucirat pustah suduhsáhase 
yasyajriámadhudharayá ca nitarám mattah pravrtto 'tra hil 
tasya SriKavirdjasadgunanidher matsarvasiksüguroh 
karnanandabharavaham tu bhavatat saivásakrn matkrtih|/2 
ksudrenapi mayá yad atra vidusám apy asphutüdhvany aho 
Svalambáya param yathamati muda vyükhyátam atmecchayál 


33 There is no record anywhere of Krsnadása being so named. In fairness, however, such 
confusion of names is not uncommon in the subcontinent. 
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SriRüpahghriyugasritàh krtadhiyas tusyanty iha syair gunair 
matpraudhasramasatphalam param idam nànyan mamapeksitam| [3 

Kim ca, 

SriRüpena prabalakarunàsalina darsitarn yan 
mdadrnmugdhaprakrtijanatasreyase rágavartma] 

tasmin yesam ratir atitarám vartate sarabhájám 
tesam padambujanatimati kotisah syaj janir me{/4 

samvatsare bdyirasartucandre vrsasthasirydsitapaficadasyam| 

kenàpy asau Rupapadaikadhamna vyalekhi tikà svamanorathàptyai][5 35 


The date given here is 1667 Samvat or A.D. 1610. 


We cannot say with absolute certainty that these two Visnüdásas are one 
and the same person. Even if they were, it does not free us from the doubts in 
question. Could not this disciple of Krsnadasa have had access to the library at 
Radha Damodara? After all, Krsnadasa probably wrote his CC seated there, 
taking advantage of the library in order to write this resumé of all the works of 
the six Gosvamis. His samadhi is there, beside that of Jiva. Visnudása would 
have thus been able to forge and place his manuscript of CCMK in the library as 
well as effect the numerous changes which would have been necessary to provide 
supporting evidence. On the other hand, he would also have had the chance to 
find a genuine manuscript of CCMK, become excited about a book which had 
fallen into disuse and yet seemed to have received the holy attention of Rüpa. 
He would have been in a position to make some inquiries about it from the 
highest living authorities of the sampradaya and finally, to make his own copy 
and add his exultant comments. He would undoubtedly have known the legend 
of Karnapüra from Kaviraja and thus the same appreciation of a prodigious 
talent would have awakened in him, just as it had in Rüpa before him. 

(v) What books were read publicly in Vrindavan in the early years of the 
Gosvàmis' residence there? Certainly we should be prepared to accommodate a 
certain amount of variety here. In CBh., Gadàdhara Pandita is said by 
Vrndavana Dasa to have read Dhruva and Prahlada stories to Caitanya and it is 
said that these were his favourites. On the other hand, Krsnadasa prefers to 
think that besides the BAP (rasalilà), Caitanya listened to the famous five: that 
is, GitaGovinda, Krsnakarnámra, Jagannathavallabha Nataka and the songs of 
Vidyüpati and Candi Dàsa." At any rate, the reading of one book does not 
preclude the reading of another. We know from CC that upon arrival in 
Vrindavan, Raghunatha Dasa used to recite Caitanya's Mä to Rüpa and 
Sanàtana. After all, even though the two brothers were Caitanya’s associates, 
they had not been with him in Nabadwip and later only spent a few months with 
him in Puri. Since these latter pastimes were more important to them and more 
revelatory of the purpose of the incarnation than those related to Nabadwip, 

?5 We translate as follows: ‘1 This effort has not been for the purpose of defeating the opinions 
of others by argument or to convince other people of my own position. It has simply been for my 
own personal education. 2. May this work of mine just once bring pleasure to the ears of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraya, who is my teacher m all subjects, by whose sweet orders I have dared to take up this 
difficult task, and by whose mercy I have been nourished for a long time. 3. Even though I am 
insignificant, I have joyfully written this commentary out of my own desire, according to my own 
understanding, etc. May those of mature intelligence, who have taken refuge at the lotus feet of 
Ripa Gosvami find satisfaction in it, out of their own good qualities. This will be the supreme fruit 
of my labours and I expect no other reward, 4. Furthermore, the path of spontaneous devotion was 
demonstrated by Rüpa Gosvami, who is possessed of powerful mercy for the benefit of people like 
myself who are of an ignorant nature, I pray that I may be born millions of times with an inclination 
to those persons who are wholeheartedly devoted to that path. 5. In the Samvat year 1667, on the 
dark moon day while the sun 1s in Taurus, someone whose only abode is the feet of Rüpa Gosvami 
has written this commentary to attain the fulfilment of Ius desires’ 


36 C Bh. iii. 10.32-34. Prahladacarura Gra Dhruvera carita] $atávrtti kariyá $unena sávahita]] 
? CC, Madhya 2, p. 105 
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they were naturally more interested in the accounts of Raghunatha Dasa when 
he came to join them in Vrindavan in c. 1534. In CC, Adi 10, Krsnadasa writes 
that after the death of Svarüpa Damodara, Raghunatha Dasa decided to come 
to the holy land of Vrindavan and commit suicide by jumping from Govardhan. 
The two brothers did not let him die, but adopting him as a third brother, they 
kept him as their companion. ‘From his mouth they heard all activities of 
Mahaprabhu, both private and public... Night and day he performed the 
mental service of Radhà and Krsna, but for three hours a day he would speak 
about the deeds of Caitanya.’ 38 

In the face of such evidence, it is hard to see how Mukherjee can suggest that 
* during the period when the direct and intimate associates of Caitanya were 
alive they did not have assemblies to discuss the pastimes of Caitanya, but 
rather they discussed the Bhdgavata which Raghunatha Bhatta recited for 
them.’ 

Since Raghunatha Dasa arrived in Vrindavan in 1534 after seventeen years 
of living in close association with Caitanya in Puri, there is some validity in the 
question of whether Rüpa, etc. would concern themselves with another work on 
the life of Caitanya at all, especially if the new work were neither completely 
original nor particularly superior, being subject to faults attributable to the 
author's youth and inexperience. My answer to this is simply that the statement 
Sd$vatam in Visnudasa’s verses need not be taken at face value. The great 
* Church fathers' may not have read the work constantly, but why not a few 
times? Even though to read through the whole work with commentary might 
only take a few sessions, that is enough to qualify for srutva srutva. Hyperbole 
and exaggeration are not absent from Gaudiya writings. The CCMK became 
less interesting with the arrival of the vernacular works CBh. and the Caitanya 
Mangala of Locanadasa (CM), and was reduced to only peripheral interest with 
the completion of the CC. The reasons for this will be given below. 

(vi) If attention to dates was rare, then how much more rare was critical 
historical judgement! If someone wrote the CCMK in the seventeenth century, 
he would have to have been possessed of extreme discernment to have been able 
to do the following: (a) extract from the finely woven web of Kaviraja 
Gosvàmr's account of CC the original elements which were absent from MGK; 
(b) add others of his own imagining, not in CC: AND (c) yet to avoid using any 
material which was unique to works post-dating the hypothetical date of 1542 
to which he had attributed CCMK’s composition. Mukherjee has implied that 
Visnudasa, or the other members of this clique, must have been possessed of 
such historical awareness if they put such emphasis on the date of the copying of 
the manuscripts by Rüpa, but this conclusion is over-extended. 

Another unanswered question which needs serious consideration is why 
would such a plot be hatched in the first place? One simply cannot believe that 
anyone in Vrindavan would go to so much trouble for no apparent reason. 
Furthermore, it must have been quite an important reason, for this person acted 
not as an individual, but as a member of a clique, for more than one hand has 
been involved in the various confirmations and copyings. Unless we can show a 
reasonable motive, we cannot accept any argument purely on the basis of 
suspicions arising out of a commentator's overly strong attestations. 


38 tabe dui bhai tanre marite ná dila/ 
nya trttya bhai kart mkate rakhilaj] 
Mahdprabhur lila yata bahira antaral 
dui bhai tànra mukhe Sune nirantaraj] 
rátri dine Radha Krsnera manasa sevanj 
prahareka Mahaprabhura caritra kathanj] 
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We have three possible motives for such a forgery: 

(a) Was it done for fame and fortune or personal aggrandizement? If so, 
Visnudàsa would have done better to write it in his own name. Indeed, if our 
two Visnudasa’s are one, then he is of such great humility that he does not 
even put his own name on a work (Svátmaprabodhini) to which he had 
consecrated great efforts. 

(b) Was it done to gain approval for an idea contained within it? This seems to 
have been Mikherjee’s proposition. If so, we must first find what that idea 
was. Is there anything new in CCMK? There are certainly some new details if 
it is taken as a work written in 1542 and following the MGK, for the writer 
makes numerous emendations and additions to the accounts of Murari. On 
the other hand, from the point of view of the period following CBh., CM, 
CCN, CC, there is absolutely nothing at all that can be considered new or 
startling, nothing which could be seen as philosophically or theologically 
significant or supportive of any position in seventeenth-century debates on 
the life or nature of Caitanya. Rather, it carries archaic characteristics that 
would affirm its early date. If the author wished to add a greater element of 
Vrdávanalilà to ıt, he did so, but even this has been done without any 
indication of a familiarity with the siddhantas of the CC, or even the works 
of Rüpa. 

(c) Was it then written merely to confirm the Karnapüra legend? The tone of 
amazement found in Visnuddsa’s verses shows why he valued this book— 
not for any new information found therein, but because it is the proof of 
Kavi Karnapira’s young genius, and through that, a confirmation of 
Caitanya's divine glories. Other than CCMK, however, we have a sufficient 
number of works written by Karnapüra, superior do it, which establish 
sufficiently his reputation. According to Kaviraja, it was Karnapura’s arya 
verses which were his earliest. These were apparently available to him at that 
time. What need was there of anything further to prove that Karnaptira was 
a child prodigy? Kaviraja’s personal reputation was sufficiently high that no 
necessity for such a special work, purely for the sake of supporting his 
statements in CC, could possibly have been felt. 

(vii) Now we come to the difficult question of why this book was not 
mentioned in the CC. First, we should note that Krsnadàsa Kaviraja, despite 
using twenty-eight different incidents from Karnapüra's CCN as well as several 
from the CCMK, never states unequivocally that Karnapüra is one of the 
authoritative sources for the life of Caitanya. He has recognized only Murari 
Gupta, Vrndávana Dasa, Svarüpa Dàmodara and Raghunátha Dasa in this 
way. In some places, his rejection of Karnapüra appears to be an oversight, such 
as when he credits Vrndávana Dasa as being the source of a story which in fact 
can only be found in the CCN.” However, nowhere does Krsnadasa ever quote 
MGK or CBh. literally, whereas much of what has been borrowed from 
Karnapüra is literally translated, and is even quoted directly eight times, though 
he is nevertheless never given the same level of credit. Thus the problem to be 
resolved is not simply one of Krsnadasa’s ignoring the CCMK, but of a general 
relegation of Karnapüra to a secondary position as an authoritative source.” 

It may well be possible that Kavi Karnapura, who apparently waited thirty 
years before completing his next known work, Caitanyacandrodaya Nataka, in 
1572, was perhaps ashamed of what he had done as a young lad. CCN is 
something of a revision of his earlier work. This is doubly possible if we know 


3 The story of the cleaning of the Gundicd temple described m CCMK, 10.49-51 and CC, 
Madhya 11.77-146. 
* cf. Majumdar, op. cit , 102-4, 338-9 
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that the book did not meet with the response which had been hoped for. We 
know this sensation amongst authors; it is not uncommon. CCMK was 
superseded by the Caitanya Bhügavata, which also drove Murari Gupta's 
kadacá into oblivion. The CCMK is decidedly an immature work, though not 
entirely without charm, yet Rüpa knew of the boy's reputation and was 
interested in this composition about the life of Caitanya. Thus at first it could 
have been an object of great interest, but later became less so amongst the 
Vaisnavas in general for the reasons discussed. Along with Murari Gupta and 
Locanadàsa, Karnapiira’s views are not strictly in line with that of the 
Vrindavan school that Caitanya was a sort of combination of Radhà and Krsna 
rather than simply Krsna himself. 


6. 


Ultimately, the only way in which the question of the authenticity of CCMK 
can truly be settled is by a critical comparative reading of it, examining it in the 
light of other texts on Caitanya's life. This is the method by which it might be 
established that the CC could only have borrowed from CCMK and not vice- 
versa. Although a thorough execution of this procedure will have to await a 
later occasion, I should like to point to at least three instances in which I believe 
it possible to establish exactly this conclusion, all taken from passages dealing 
with Caitanya's pilgrimage to the South. 

Example (i) 

(a) When Caitanya left Puri, Murari Gupta pictures him singing: 


Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna he 
Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna pāhi mam 
Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna he 
Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna raksa mam|/(ii), 14.9) 


(b) In the CCMK, Karnapiira has him chant: 


Krsna Kesava Krsna Kesava Krsna Kesava pāhi mam] 
Rama Raghava Rama Raghava Rama Raghava raksa mam|/(12. 120) 


(c) In his presumed second version of the story, Karnapiira pictures the same 
Caitanya singing the following in the CCN, 


Krsna Krsna jaya Krsna Krsna he 

Krsna Krsna jaya Krsna Krsna he] 
Krsna Krsna jaya Krsna Krsna he 

Krsna Krsna jaya Krsna pāhi nah//(7.5) 


(d) Krsnadàsa Kaviràja has the following: 


Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna he 
Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna hef 
Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna pāhi mam 
Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna raksa mam|/ 
Krsna Ke$ava Krsna Kesava Krsna Kesava pāhi mam] 
Rama Raghava Rama Rüghava Rama Raghava raksa mam|/ 
(Madhya 7, p. 141) 


This serves as a typical example of Krsnadasa's procedure. He has used all 
sources as completely as possible. Where there is a conflict between accounts, he 
has been selective. Where there is none, he has combined them as far as possible. 
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In this case, the only source for the second stanza in his version of Caitanya’s 
song is CCMK. If the author of CCMK were borrowing from CC then he would 
have deliberately rejected the portion which was common to the MGK, CCN 
and CC to select only that portion which was unique. 


(ii) As Caitanya departs from Puri, Murari describes Kasi Misra, Caitanya's 
host, lamenting at his departure, saying that he felt more distress at the loss of 
his guest than at the death of his own son. In CCMK and CC it is Sarvabhauma 
who says these words.“ Furthermore, other than the CC only the CCMK and 
CCN versions contain Sárvabhauma Bhattacarya’s advice to Caitanya to visit 
Ràmànanda Raya. 


(a) Yady evam gantasi tada krpálo Godavaritirabhuvam samiyáh] 
tatrasti kascit paramo mahatma SriKrsnapadambujamattabhrngah| 
nopajihitha visayiti Rüamanandam Bhaydnandatanijjaratnam|/ 
(CCMK, 12.74-5) 


‘Oh merciful one, if you must leave, then please go to the land on the banks 
of the Godavari River. There lives a great mahdtmd who is a maddened bee 
at the lotus-like feet of Sri Krsna. Do not reject Ramànanda, the jewel 
amongst the sons of Bhavánanda, thinking him to be a materialistic 
person’. 


(b) In the CCN (Act 7, p. 231) Karnapüra writes: Sarvabhaumah: Gantavyam 
iti niScaye krte mayoktaGodavaritire Radmdnando vartate, so 'va$yam 
evanugrühyah ... Sa khalu sahajavaisnavo bhavati. Pirvam asmakam upa- 
hàásapütram asit. Samprati bhagavadanugrahe jäte tanmahimajfiatà no jätä. 


‘If you have decided that you must go then you must definitely be merciful 
to Ramdnanda who lives by the Godavari of which I have spoken. He is 
reputed to be a “natural” Vaisnava. Previously he was the object of my 
ridicule, but by your mercy I have come to know of his greatness '. 


(c) If we compare these two accounts to that found in the CC (Madhya 7, 
p. 140), we see that Krsnadàsa has made a selective mixture of the two: 


Tabe Sürvabhauma kahe Prabhura carane/ 

‘ Avasya karibe mora ei nivedane[] 

Raya Ramdnanda Gche Godavari tire] 
adhikari hayen temho Vidyünagare[] 
Südra-visayi jfiane tamre upeksa nā karibe/ 
amara vacane tamre avasya milibe]] 

Tomara sangera yogya temho eka janaj 
prthivite rasika bhakta nahi tàmra sama|/ 
panditya Gra bhaktirasa, dumhàra temho sima/ 
sambhdasile janibe tumi tàmhára mahima]/ 
alaukika vakyacesta tamra na bujhiya/ 
parihàsa kariyachi Vaisnava baliya]/ 

tomara prasade ebe janila tamra tattva/ 
sambhasile janibe tamra yemana mahattva][] ' 


Translation: ‘Then Sarvabhauma said to the Lord, “You must grant this 
request of mine. On the banks of the Godavari lives the governor of 
Vidyanangara named Ràmananda Raya. Do not ignore him on the grounds 
that he is of a low caste and a materialistic person, but be sure to meet with him 


^ MGK, in, 13.17; CCMK, 12 97; CC, 7.47. 
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on my word. He is someone who is worthy of your association for there is no 
rasika devotee in the world who is equal to him. He possesses the ultimate in 
scholarship and in devotional sentiment, and if you speak to him you will know 
his greatness. Not understanding his other-wordly utterances I mocked him, 
calling him a Vaisnava, but after receiving your grace, I now know the truth 
about him. If you speak with him you shall know the extent of his glories.” ? 


Krsnadasa appears to have started with a rough translation of the CCMK 
verses quoted above, but adds to it the word $udra. He has also added details of 
Ràmaànanda's occupation absent from all other editions and corrected his place 
of residence from the Kañci found in MGK, CCMK and CM to Vidyanagar. 
The glories of Ramananda are expanded out of Krsnadasa’s own imaginings 
based on Ramananda’s reputation as he knew it, particularly in the emphasis on 
rasa. The latter portions of Sarvabhauma's speech are taken from the CCN 
version from which Krsnadasa has noticeably dropped the word sahaja.” 

Comparing the three readings above, we ask the following questions. If the 
author of CCMK had borrowed from CC rather than MGK, would he not have 
adopted Krsnadasa’s corrections to MGK about the place-name? Why did he 
drop Krsnadasa's Siidra-visayi, Karnapüra's sahaja-Vaisnava for simply visayi? 
Most strikingly absent to one aware of the far-reaching influence that 
Krsnadasa had on later Gaudtya Vaisnavism, is the concept of bhaktirasa. It 
seems impossible that any work from that school would show no consciousness 
at all of Rüpa's doctrines—particularly not one by a Visnudasa who had written 
a commentary on the Ujjvalanilamani. 


(ili) Of course, the Ramananda episode is much longer and contains many 
other complications and discrepancies, a few more of which we will now deal 
with. 

(a) According to MGK, iii, 14.1-5, Caitanya leaves Jiyada Nrsimha and 
arrives at Kàficinagara to see Ràmananda. He comes to Rámánanda's 
house, finding him engaged in meditation on Krsna at the end of his daily 
worship. Ramananda sees the golden form of Caitanya three times during 
the course of his meditation and then opens his eyes to see the Lord in the 
form of a sannydsin before him. Ramananda then pays obeisance to 
Caitanya and Caitanya embraces him, calling him  SriRadhi- 
kdpadasarojasatpada. (Note the similarity to the vocabulary of CCMK, 
12.75 quoted above.) Caitanya then reveals the secrets of the Vrndavana 
sports of Krsna to Ramananda, and tells him to join him later in Puri.” 
Murari also describes one other meeting when Caitanya makes his return 
to Puri, at which time they again conversed. 

(b) The account of Ràmananda's vision of Caitanya as Krsna himself is 
confirmed by Locana's CM (iv, 1.82-114), but this author omits almost all 
other details. He does relate that Caitanya returned to Godavari to stay 
with Ramananda for the four months of the rainy season. (iv, 2.13) 


4 The word sahaja is fraught with nuances, and its usage here has been a cause of some 
controversy. It is thought by some that Rámánanda was a Tantrik Certainly CCMK, 13.39 has 
Tantric overtones 

Vairdgyam cej janayatitaram papam evástu yasmat 

sündram ragam janayati na cet punyam asmasu bhiyat/ 
vairdgyena pramuditamanovritir abhyeti rdgam 
rágena strijatharakuhare tamyat: brühmano 'pijf. 


Caitanya then rejects this position and demands a higher level of realization from Rámànanda. 
Perhaps this is what Karnapüra meant by visayi and is the original significance of Caitanya's 
refutation of Ramananda's early statements. 

*? MGK, iii, 16.911. 
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(c) The CCMK departs from the MGK version considerably. Here, Caitanya 
does not see Ramananda at all the first time he arrives at the Godavari, 
being somewhat indecisive about whether he should do so or not (13.130): 


Tatah sa Godavarikam upetya manasy athandolitatam jagama| 
sambhasitavyah kim asau na vet: SrimadBhavdnandasuto mahütmá]| ^ 


This is perfectly in keeping with Sarvabhauma's warnings about Ramàn- 
anda's reputation of being a materialistic person. He only sees Ramananda 
on his return trip at which time he engages him in the conversation which 
Krsnadasa has made so famous. Later on, however, after a short stay in 
Puri until Snánayatrà (the bathing festival), Caitanya, sad at not seeing 
Jagannatha, went to Alalanath and then again to Kañci where he stayed 
with Ramananda for the duration of the rainy season. 

(d) Inthe CCN,“ Karnapüra writes a very similar account of the meeting, with 
the difference that it took place on Caitanya's first visit to the banks of the 
Godavari. Here he does not mention the return visit or the Cáturmásya 
sojourn at all. Nevertheless, in the CC, Krsnadàsa has followed the CCN 
version most closely. He does, however, admit that Caitanya visited 
Ramananda on his way back to Puri, while omitting any mention of a stay 
for the rainy season. 


The first question which arises upon a comparison of the above accounts of 
Caitanya's meetings with Ramananda Raya is on the marked difference 
between the two attributed to Karnapura. Clearly, CC has adopted the CCN 
version in describing the first visit to the Godavari as being of prime import- 
ance. The CCMK is idiosyncratic in that it is the only version in which Caitanya 
is indecisive about a meeting with Ramananda upon his first arrival there. If the 
forger of the CCMK had written his book with the intention of ascribing it to 
Karnapüra, then why did he reject all the other accounts, particularly that of 
Karnapiira’s own CCN, to chalk out an entirely new course for the tale? 
Karnapüra himself, rewriting this portion of Caitanya's career, might have 
dared to rearrange some of the details, perhaps because of new information 
available to him, or more likely because of the restrictions placed on him by the 
dramatic medium which he had adopted. Naturally, Krsnadasa would have 
inclined to the revised edition, but would a forger have dared to reject both the 
version of Karnapüra in 1572—the one which had convinced Krsnadasa 
(possibly with Raghunatha Dasa’s confirmation), as well as that of Murari 
himself—the original version which had been backed by Locanadasa? 

In the case of the change of names from Kafici to Vidyanagara, if the author 
of CCMK had borrowed from CC rather than MGK, would he not have 
adapted his corrections about the place-name to MGK? If he was showing 
preference for MGK's version in this regard, then why does he reject other 
portions of MGK to take a limited part of Krsnadasa’s version? Though 
Karnapüra seems to have reconsidered his original position on these details, in 
many others the CCMK account is far closer to CCN than CC. Most 
importantly, CCMK shows absolutely no influence whatsoever of Rüpa 
Gosvàmi's theological doctrines which permeate Krsnadasa’s account of the 
conversation.” 


^! Note the use of the word sam/bhàs, found twice m the CC version. 

5 CCMK, 13.56-60. 

4 CCN, Act 7, pp 236-43 

M Anyone interested in seeming how Krsnadasa has depended on CCMK and CCN for details of 
this conversation should look at Majumdar, op cıt., 332-8 
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Of particular importance to both Majumdar and Mukherjee is the colophon 
to the chapter of the CC where Krsnadása claims that he has based his 
description of the meeting with Ramananda on the notes of Svarüpa 
Dàmodara.* Since these notes are no longer extant, there is no way that we can 
verify or negate this claim. Nevertheless, we are reasonably certain of Svarüpa 
Damodora’s intimacy with Ramananda in the later life of Caitanya, so he must 
be considered an authoritative source of information on details of Rama- 
nanda's life. On the other hand, we find that there are significant similarities 
between the two Karnapüra accounts and that given by Krsnadasa. We have 
already pointed out that Kavi Karnaptira has recounted this story both in 
CCMK and CCN. CC has woven these two accounts together, making direct 
quotations from both works, adding another verse attributed to Ramananda in 
the Padyavali and finally adding more sophisticated details based on the 
doctrines of Rüpa Gosvami.” In this we find no statement which is attributable 
to any source other than those which have aiready been mentioned. What 
specific element in Krsnadasa's version of Ramananda's encounter with 
Caitanya shows Svarüpa Damodara's identifying stamp which would account 
for Krsnadasa's claim that he was the source for his account? 

All we really know of Svaripa Damodora is that he was the originator of the 
militatanu doctrine of Caitanya—a doctrine which plays such a significant part 
in Krsnadasa's work. Yet this one fact seems sufficient to answer the question 
we have raised. In CC, Ràmananda's vision of Caitanya is exactly parallel to 
that outlined in Svarüpa Damodara’s famous verses used to introduce CC,” 
that of rasaraja mahdbhdva, du-i eka rüpa—Radhà and Krsna combined to 
make one, Krsna covered with the mood and golden colour of Radha. On the 
other hand, MGK and CM describe Ramananda’s vision of Caitanya 
somewhat differently. I summarize these passages here for scrutiny: 


(a) MGK, iii, 15.2-3: Here, while meditating on Krsna, Ramananda sees him 
three times as having a golden form. When he finally opens his eyes, he sees 
the same param brahma standing before him in the dress of a sannydsin and 
he offers obeisance to him, etc.! 

(b) CM, IV, 11.106-111. Locanadasa has elaborated directly along the lines in 
MGK. He goes to greater lengths to describe Ramánanda's vision of 
Caitanya, seeing him switching back and forth from the black Krsna form 
to the golden form of Caitanya.? 

(c) The CCMK contains nothing on the subject of visions. As in all the other 
accounts, Caitanya embraces him, but this is all. Ramánanda does not 


Rid Madhya 8 310, p. 156 Damodara Svarüpera kadacà anusáre] Ramdnanda milana Ila karila 
pracáre, 
** Padyàvali, vv. 11, 12. The first of these two is CCMK, 13.41 and CC, Madhya 8.69, p. 146. 
5 CC, Adi 1.6 
Radha Krsnapranayavikrtir hladinisaktir asmad 
ekatmanay api bhuvi purá dehabhedam gatau tau] 
Caiuanyakhyari prakatam adhuna tad dvayam caikyam aptam 
Radhàbháüvadyutisuvalitam naumi Krgnasvarüpam]/ 
5! sa svagrhe Krgnapáüjàvasane dhyayan param brahma Vrajendranandanam| 
dadarsa varatrayam adbhuta mahat gauráhgamádhuryam ativa vismitah|/ 
unmilya netre ca tad eva riipam 
drstvà param brahma sannyasavesam|/ 
pranamya mürdhnà vihitah krtafijalih 
papraccha kutratya bhavan iti prabho}/ 
32 Ye chila sekhüne krsna-éveta-rakta-dyuti/ 
sakala dekhdya eka gaura-miirati}/ 
kaşıta e daSabana kGficana-varana| 
taha chadi hailà prabhu $yàma-sucikkana]] 
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acknowledge that Caitanya is his God in any way. In the CCN, Karnapiira 
does not describe any vision either, rather. Ramananda makes a simple 
statement of recognition that Krsna is playing the role of a renunciate, and 
since he has had so many other incarnations, this is not a matter for great 
astonishment.? 

CC, Madhya 8, 226-9, 280, 285-6 (pp. 155-6). This version seems to have 
adopted a great deal of the flavour present in CM above, with the further 
addition of Svarüpa Damodara’s theological vision. Ramananda says: 
* At first I saw you in the form of a monk, and now I see you as a black 
cowherd. In front of you there is a golden doll and your entire body is 
covered by its golden effulgence. Within that I see you with a flute against 
your lips, with lotus eyes that are constantly moving in many moods. 
Seeing you in this way I am astonished, please tell me honestly what is the 
reason for this? °... ‘ Then the Lord laughed and showed him his real form, 
the king of rasa and the highest love (bhava) together in one body’... * The 
Lord embraced him and consoled him saying, “Other than you I have 
shown this form to no one. The pale skin colour is not my own, but (has 
arisen from) the touch of Radhà's limbs. She touches no other but the son 
of the king of the cowherds. I have made my body and mind take on her 
sentiments, and now (through that) I relish my own sweetness.” ' 


Within all the accounts of the encounter between Ramananda and Caitanya, 
importance of the former, especially his awareness of the highest devotional 


truths is emphasized. It may indeed be that he had a hand in the formulation of 


the 


Radhübhávadyutisuvalita Krsnasvarüpa theory of Caitanya's nature. Never- 


theless, no knowledge of that theory creeps into any of the accounts prior to 
CC. If Krsnadasa indeed felt this feature- to be the essential fact of the 
Ràamananda-Caitanya encounter, then Karnapiira’s omission of it would no 
doubt have influenced him negatively and induced him to give full credit for his 
account to Svarupa Damodara. M 


kānadā kusumakrt: angera varana] 
mayüra $ikhanda Sire muralivadana]/ 
nānā abharana ange cikaniya kala] 
pitavastra paridhana—gale vanamdlal/ 
tahà dekhi maharàja ünanditamana[ 
punarapi hala prabhu gauravarana[[ 
pašu paksi vrksa Gra yata lata pata/ 
gaura-ahga-chatà shalamala kare tathāj/111 
3 CCN, 717 à 
Mahàrasikasekharah sarasanátyalilaguruh 
sa eva hrdayesvaras tvam ast me kim u tvam stumah] 
tavaited api sahajam vividhabhümikásvikrtir 
na tena yatibhümikà bhavati no 'tivismápani]] 
% Pahile dekhila toma sannyásisvarüpa] 
ebe toma dekhi mufitj$yámagoparupa[] 
tomüra sammukhe dekhon kaficana-paficahka] 
tara gaura-kantye tomára sarva-anga dhakal/ 
tāhāte prakata dekhi savamsivadana| 
nanabhdve cañcala tahe kamalanayanaļ/ 
eimata toma dekhi haya camatkára| 
akapate kaha prabhu kárana thara{/ 


Tabe hasi tare prabhu dekhdila svarüpal 
rasaràja mahabhava dui eka rüpaj] 


alingana kari prabhu kaila d$vasana| 
toma vind ei rūp nā dekhe kona janaj| 
gaura ahga nahe mora Rüdhàngasparsana] 
gopendrasuta vind temho nd sparSe anyajanaj] 
tamra bháve bhavita ami kari atmamana{ 
tabe nyamadhurya rasa karı asvádana[[ 
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I have concentrated here on certain aspects of the tale of Caitanya’s meeting 
with Ramananda—and that too somewhat superficially. This discussion has 
centred on an account which has been dealt with by nearly all of Caitanya’s 
biographers. It should be remembered, however, that the scope of CCMK as a 
whole is greatly limited in comparison not only to the CC but even to CCN. 
Krsnadàsa did not concern himself greatly with the first part of Caitanya’s life, 
feeling that it had been adequately covered in MGK, CBh., CM and CCMK. Of 
these, the first two were the most authoritative and so he referred only to them 
by name. Though none of these four books contain a great deal of information 
about the later events of Caitanya’s career, nevertheless, where they did serve 
Krsnadasa with original and valuable or even colourful data, no matter how 
trifling, Krsnadasa used them. Thus vestiges of idiosyncratic details of not only 
CM and MGK, but also the CCMK can be found throughout the CC. This is 
clearly seen in the above examples and a more thorough scrutiny would yield 
hundreds more in the same vein.” 

In conclusion, the doubts raised by Dr. Mukherjee are insufficient to 
establish that Kavi Karnapiira is not the author of CCMK. Although the MS 
evidence led him to understandable doubts, it seems equally understandable 
that Majumdar accepted its authenticity without question. Nevertheless, it 
remains true that Kavi Karnapira is unfortunately one of the major Gaudiya 
Vaisnava authors left whose works have not yet been critically edited or 
subjected to scholarly analysis. A more complete examination of all his work is 
necessary. It is hoped that this will be done in order to establish as clearly as 
possible who he was and what his importance was to the sampradaya, both as a 
historian and as a theologian. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXTUAL RELATION BETWEEN 
THE KUO YU AND THE TSO CHUAN 


By WiLLIAM G. BOLTZ 


It is well known that a large number of the accounts in the Kuo yü have 
matching counterparts in the Tso chuan. By my count there are at least 73 Kuo 
yü accounts with Tso chuan parallels; this out of a total of 241 separate Kuo yü 
accounts altogether. This means that by percentage of accounts (vs. percentage 
of text) 30% of the Kuo yü bears some textual relation to the Tso chuan, a 
proportion surely large enough to justify looking into the question of what that 
relation is. The degree to which each of these 73 Kuo yii accounts matches its 
Tso chuan parallel varies considerably. At one extreme there are cases where 
only a very few lines, names, or words signal the fact of an underlying textual 
relation. At the other extreme virtually the whole Kuo yü passage may appear 
with only slight variations in the Tso chuan. Most of the 73 fall somewhere in 
between these two extremes. 

There are altogether four different possible explanations to account for these 
Kuo yü/Tso chuan matching passages: 


(i) fortuitous coincidence; 
(ü) the Kuo yü has borrowed from the Tso chuan; 
(iii) the Tso chuan has borrowed from the Kuo yii; 
(iv) both the Tso chuan and the Kuo yü have drawn on a third textual source 
in common. 


Number (i) can, I think, be safely ruled out. The extent of textual 
coincidence, often virtual identity, is much too great to be due solely to chance. 
How we interpret the second and third possibilities is in part governed by what 
we assume about the authorship of the two texts in question. This problem has 
been studied at great length throughout the Ch‘ing dynasty and the twentieth 
century, and still has not yielded any final answer. The most recent, and most 
substantial, scholarship on the related problems of authorship and textual 
history of the Kuo yü and the Tso chuan that I know of are three articles by 
Chang Yi-jen of the Academia Sinica, Institute of History and Philology, in 
Taiwan.' Chang has shown, persuasively in my opinion, that neither possibility 
(ii) nor (iii) will account satisfactorily for the textual relation between the Tso 
chuan and the Kuo yii, irrespective of whether one treats them as having been 
compiled by the same person, or by two different people. Inasmuch as there is 
no real evidence about who the author of the Tso chuan might have been, and 
even less about that of the Kuo yü, I prefer not to dwell on the problem of 
authorship, but to look instead at the internal structure of those parts of the 
texts that appear in both the Tso chuan and the Kuo yii to determine to what 
degree we can put our confidence in possibility number (iv), i.e., that both the 
Kuo yü and the Tso chuan have in those places where they have a text in 
common drawn upon the same source. 


.'Chang Yi-jen fe LÀ £=, Lun Kuo yii yu Tso chuan ti kuan hsi si Bg gu 2c Mi 
RA 4%, Academia Simca (Taipei), Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, 33, 1962, 
233-86; Ts'ung wen fa yù hui ti ch'a yi zheng Kuo yu Tso chuan erh shu fei yi jen so tsof 30 ZE 
SE 5E 8g 5 UR BABA (48 — sr jE — A PTE, Bulletm of the Institue of 
History and Philology, 34, 1962, 333-66; 1s'ung Kuo yu yü Tso chuan pen chih shang ti ch'a yi shih 
lun hou jen tui Kuo yd ti p'i p’ing, (shang, hsia) fff B SZ MAHAR E925 X& 
a i (E A Bt EN BE 09 Jit ZB, Han hsueh yen chui BE. pr 521.2, 1983, 419—542 and 
2.1, 1984, 1-21 
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Specifically, I would like to experiment with what is known as isocolometri- 
cal analysis, that is, the analysis of a text through identifying, and rearranging if 
necessary, and if defensible, portions of the text that were originally written on 
separate bamboo strips. This procedure is based on two important assumptions. 
First, we assume that when texts were written on bamboo strips each strip 
carried only one column of writing and that every strip of a single document had 
the same number of characters. The number of characters per strip might have 
varied from a low of eight to a high of more than thirty, but once a number was 
established for a particular copy of a text, that number was maintained as a 
constant for all bamboo strips of that copy. For the pre-Han classics the 
favoured numbers of characters per strip seems to have been 22 or 24. For the 
Han histories Hulsewé has shown that it was 23.2 Second, we assume that there 
was a stylistic convention, or preference, for having a full syntactic stop, i.e., the 
end of a sentence, at the end of either every strip, or every second or third strip. 

The first of these two assumptions is the more widely recognized, and 
accepted. The fullest discussions I know of are Chavannes? and Tsien.* The 
second assumption is less generally recognized, but on consideration of the 
work of Ch'ing philologists hke Wang Nien-sun +£ 4 3$ (1744-1832) and Tai 
Chen £y # (1724-1777) in identifying misplaced portions of early texts, and 
equating those portions with a certain number of bamboo strips having become 
misarranged, we can see that it is implicit in their work. When, for example, 
Wang Nien-sun spots a 66-character passage in the Hsun tzu as having become 
misplaced either to the left or to the right of what was in his opinion its original 
position in the text, because it was exactly three bamboo strips of 22 characters 
each, he implies that the misplacing was possible because the 66-character 
portion was grammatically, i.e., syntactically, self-contained. It is much easier, 
in other words, to misplace bamboo strips relative to one another if one strip 
ends a sentence and the next begins a new sentence, often a new paragraph, to 
the extent that a ' paragraph’ is defined by content rather than by form, than it 
would be if a single sentence continued from the bottom of one strip on to the 
top of the next, providing a kind of syntactic ‘lock’ on the order of the strips, 
and thus keeping them from getting out of correct sequence. In spite of these 
indications, we must keep in mind that both of these claims about the form and 
Structure of texts written on bamboo strips are assumptions, and thus any 
analysis predicated on them is per force speculative. 

The first page of Chinese text gives the Kuo yü and Tso chuan accounts of the 
same historical event, viz. the deposing of Chou Hui wang JJ BR F and the 
usurpation of the throne by Wang Tzu-t'ui £ + #4 in late 675 B.c. The 
passages are written exactly as they appear in their respective texts, with no 
emendations or omissions on my part. The only unusual thing I have done in 
writing them out is to vary the line length here and there for ease of discussion. 
The circled parts of each text are those lines and phrases with matching 
counterparts in the other. To say that they are matching does not necessarily 
mean that they are identical; there are scattered lexical variants in what are 
nevertheless clearly matching lines. We will discuss each such variant as we 
encounter it. 


2A F. P. Hulsewé, ‘The problem of the authenticity of Shih chi ch. 123, the Memoir on Ta 
yuan’, Z"oung pao, 61, 1975, 83-147. 

3 Édouard Chavannes, ' Les livres chinois avant l'invention du papter ', Journal Asiatique, sér. 
10, vol. 5, 1905, 5-75. 

*T H. Tsten, Written on bamboo and silk, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), 1962. 
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The first general observation we can make is that a very large part of the Kuo 
yu text finds its counterpart in the Tso chuan, for the most part in very similar, if 
not identical, wording. Of a total of 131 characters only 29 (= 22%), involving 
four sentences and two 2-character phrases, do not match something in the Tso 
chuan. 

In order to discuss some of the textual details of these two versions of the 
Wang Tzu-t'ui usurpation it would be useful to have in mind a general 
understanding of the whole event. So I shall give a rough translation of the Kuo 
yü passage here, arranged according to the line breaks that are shown on page 
one of the Chinese text: 


1. In the third year of Chou Hui wang, Pien po, Shih Su, and Wei Kuo, 
having deposed the king, established Tzu-t*ui [as usurper]. The king resided in 
Cheng for three years. 

2. Wang Tzu-t'ui feasted his three great officers with wine. Tzu Kuo [= Wei 
Kuo] had the status of [chief] guest. Their revelry went so far as to include all the 
dances. Cheng Li kung saw Kuo shu. 

3. He said: ‘I have heard this: When the Overseer of Penalties undertakes 
an execution, the lord on that account does not engage in festivities; how much 
the worse to dare to revel in a disaster! Now, I have heard: 

4. Tzu-t'ui is singing and dancing without pause. This is indeed revelling in 
disaster, is it not? 

5. To depose one's king and substitute someone in his position, as far as 
disasters are concerned, what is graver than that? To look upon disaster, and to 
ignore being distressed because of it, this refers to “revelling in disaster ". 
Disaster will inevitably befall such a one. 

6. Why don’t we reinstate the king?’ Kuo shu agreed and approved [of this 
suggestion]. 

7. Cheng po, accompanied by the king, went in via the Yü Gate, and Kuo 
shu went in via the North Gate. They killed Tzu-t'ui together with his three 
great officers. 

8. The king then was reinstated. 


The form in which the texts of both accounts are written on page one of the 
Chinese text pages is intended to show the underlying predominance of 
22-character strips. Notice that the first 66 characters of the Kuo yii account 
divide themselves neatly into three syntactically and contextually self-contained 
units of 22 characters each. Strip one gives the historical facts of the matter. 
Strip two describes Wang Tzu-t'ui's behaviour after having successfully usurped 
the king's position. And strip three is Kuo shu's general statement apropos of 
Tzu-t‘ui’s apparent hubris. Strip four is only partial, and presumably defective 
relative to its original form. Then in strip five we have another complete 
22-character unit that contains what amounts to a prediction of eventual 
disaster for Tzu-t'ui, a prediction to which the Tso chuan returns, as we shall see, 
in an extended way where the Kuo yii does not. After another partial strip the 
Kuo yii ends with a 21-character line that matches almost exactly line 11 of the 
Tso chuan version, describing the restoration of Hui wang to his rightful 
position. The Tso chuan line is identical save for the reference to Tzu-t'ui as 
Wang Tzu-t'ui (characters 16-18 of line 11), adding the name Wang =. If we 
emend the matching Kuo yü line accordingly, we have a perfect 22-character 
strip, again self-contained with respect both to syntax and to content. In a 
similar fashion we can analyse the Tso chuan passage into several neatly self- 
contained 22-character units, each presumed to have been a single bamboo strip 
in origin, namely, lines 2, 3, 10, 11, and 12. 
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The evidence of these 22-character lines suggests that both the Kuo yü and 
the Tso chuan passages are based independently on earlier versions of their 
respective texts, which included this historical narrative, that were written on 
strips of 22 characters each. Notice that of the five Tso chuan lines that we 
mentioned above with an obvious 22-character per line structure only one 
(no. 11) matches a 22-character Kuo yü line. The content of the other four is for 
the most part different from anything in the Kuo yü. It is this difference in 
content that indicates that the 22-character per line structure applies to an 
underlying form of both the Tso chuan and the Kuo yii texts independently. The 
irregularities and deviations from this pattern that are obvious in each account 
in the received texts are the consequences, I think, of textual corruption in the 
process of transmission, especially that period of transmission when the text 
came to be written on either silk or paper rather than on bamboo strips. Once 
bamboo strips were no longer the primary writing material, the conventions 
associated with uniform line length and style would presumably not have been 
applicable. The evidence of early silk manuscripts recently discovered in China 
would seem to bear this out. 

If we extract those portions of the two versions of the account that match 
each other, and align them side by side for comparison as I have done on pages 
two and three of the Chinese text, we find a curious phenomenon. Instead of 
falling into strips of 22 characters each, the first three-fourths of the text seems 
to resolve itself into three strips of 24 characters each. That is to say, if we try to 
reconstruct a prototype source text from which both the Kuo yü and the Tso 
chuan versions may have drawn their material and wording, by comparing the 
parallel versions seen in K and T (K and T standing hereafter for the Kuo yü and 
Tso chuan versions respectively of the texts as written on the first page of the 
Chinese text), we end up with three strips of 24 characters each. This is what is 
represented by the *P lines on pages two and three of the text, marked with 
Roman numerals, I, II and III at the bottom of each. 
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Notes to the textual comparison. 
Strip Í: 
1. K1.7: 8 ‘ [state of] Cheng’ :: T1.7: # ‘ Li’ (city in Cheng); *P1: # lectio 
difficilior. 
2. KI.11-15: #K... W ‘give... wine to drink’ :: T1.11: XX ‘feasted’; *P1: 
fik... 8 , lectio difficilior. 
3. K1.12: = ‘three’ :: T1.12: Fr ‘five’; *PI: = or T no clear basis for a 
choice. 
4. K1.20-22: 88 J 2 Cheng Li kung’ T1.20-21: 8p. ffi ‘Cheng po’; *P1: 
85 {f—, two characters yield a 24-character line, three would give 25. 
5. K1.23-24: null :: T1.234: Bl Z ° heard of it’; *P1: null, T1 influenced by 
the same phrase at T2.4—5 (?). 


Strip II: 
1. K2.2: € ‘I? : T22-3: X A ‘I, the solitary one’; *P2: & ; the two- 
character phrase would yield a 25-character strip. 
2. K2.7: null :: T2.7: € * Wang’; *P2: null, ‘ Wang’ would give a 25-character 
strip. 
3. K2.13: Ë ‘rest’ :: T2.13: 48. ‘ fatigued’; *P2: $, lectio difficilior. 

We should note that while the texts of K2 and T2 match very closely, the 
order of sentences within this passage is different in the two versions. Line 7 of 
the Tso chuan text, * When the Overseer of Penalties carries out an execution the 
lord on that account does not engage in festivities; how much worse to dare to 
revel in disaster! ', comes in the Kuo yii version before the sentence * Now I have 
heard that Tzu-t'ui is singing and dancing without pause . . .'. In reconstructing 
*P2 I have taken the Tso chuan version as the prototype and reordered the Kuo 
yü version to match it. This is what is reflected in the ‘ split” K2 line, with K2a 
being followed in the Kuo yü by the first six characters of K3, and only then by 
K2b. Reordering these passages as K2a.J-5 + K2b + K2a.17-26, on the model 
of the Tso chuan, gives a perfect 24-character strip. 


Strip III: 

1. K3.7-11:4 iE m 4X Jb... ‘having deposed the king, to substitute 
someoneinhis...': T3.7-11 # E Z ...'tousurpthe king’s...’; *P3: 
H £m IÇ dE, to yield a 24-character strip. NB: the T version would 
appear to be the lectio difficilior unless we read H as *thràt * to depose, 
expel’, causative (r-infix?) of *thdt ‘to go out’. 

2. K3.21: fif ‘disaster’ :: 73.21: SË ‘ grief’; *P3: lB ; T has been influenced by 
the immediately preceding sentence, whereas in K that sentence is separated 
from this one by what appears io be a commentator’s annotation 
erroneously interpolated into the main body of the text. 


Strip IV: After the first 4-character sentence *P4 is indeterminate. 


Strip V: " 
1. K5.16: null :: T5.16: E ‘ Wang’; *P'5: E, yields a 22-character strip. 


There are two distinct aspects for which an isocolometrical analysis such as 
this has some significance: (A) for resolving textual problems in the received text 
of either the Kuo yü or the Tso chuan, and (B) for distinguishing the historical 
intentionality of the authors of the various documents involved, i.e., the Tso 
chuan, the Kuo yü, and whatever underlying earlier sources we can uncover. I 
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shall try to exemplify the first, which is more or less objective and precise, and to 
discuss the second, which is by its nature subjective and a matter of some 
interpretation. 


A. The resolution of textual problems 

1. Line 1 of K says that it was in Hui wang’s third year that he was deposed. 
` This would have been 674 n.c. It then goes on to say that Hui wang resided in 
Cheng for three years, i.e., until 671 B.c. Beyond this it gives no dates. We read 
in T, by contrast, that Tzu-t'ui was established as the illegitimate ruler late in the 
nineteenth year of Chuang kung (675 B.c.), and that Hui wang was reinstated in 
the twenty-first year of Chuang kung (673 B.c.). Thus, Hui wang could not have, 
according to the Tso chuan, dwelt in Cheng for three years. Derek Herforth in 
his translation of this account? follows a suggestion made by Wang Yin-chih 
E 5| Z (1766-1834), and emends the opening phrase of the Kuo yü text to read 
3X E — the second year of Hui wang’, i.e., 675 B.C., and then takes the 
phrase- “E at the end of the first 22-character line of the Kuo yü account as 
referring to the third year of Hui wang, i.e., the following year, specifying the 
year when Tzu-t'ui ‘sang and danced’, rather than as an indication of the 
duration of the king's stay in Cheng. This emendation resolves the chronologi- 
cal discrepancy between the K and T texts, giving a historical picture consistent 
with the evidence of other primary texts, including the Shih chi, ‘Chou pen chi’ 
which says that Hui wang was restored to his rightful position as king in his 
fourth year, i.e., 673 B.C., and is likely to be correct. Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt that the received text of the Kuo yü takes the second = 4¢ phrase as 
the coda of the sentence informing us that the king dwelt in Cheng, indicating 
the length of his stay, and thus does not in its chronological implications accord 
with the Tso chuan record. 

What the comparative analysis shows is that the chronological problem is 
limited to the Kuo yü text alone, the two = 4 phrases appear there only, and 
are a part of neither the Tso chuan nor of our reconstructed prototype. This 
means that if there is a question about the historical intent of the account, 
whether, for example, the king really did spend three years in Cheng or not, or 
whether the usurpation of Tzu-t'ui lasted only a little more than a year as the 
Tso chuan has it, or as much as three, as the Kuo yü seems to say, we can safely 
conclude that because the question does not arise when we look at the 
reconstructed source text from which both the Tso chuan and the Kuo yii appear 
to have drawn their material, it is likely to be an incidental ambiguity of the Kuo 
yü alone based on a misconstruing of the second = 4 phrase in the opening 
Kuo yü line. 

Notice that for our analysis of the first 66 characters of the Kuo yü account 
into three strips of 22 characters, each a syntactically complete unit, it is 
necessary to take the = “E phrase at the end of the line as a part of the sentence 
= B $t BM. If it were instead the year when the action of the next sentence at 
the top of the following column occurs, we would have a case of a single 
sentence straddling two bamboo strips, something we had hoped to avoid. I 
think it is precisely this tendency to avoid perceptually what in fact seems to 
have existed actually that explains the shift from taking the = 4 phrase as a 
part of the following sentence to interpreting it as a coda to the preceding 
sentence, thus demonstrating the psychological reality of the stylistic con- 

? Derek D. Herforth, 'An annotated draft translation of the Guoyu: Zhouyu A', Suzugamine 
josh tanki daigaku jmbunshakai kagaku kenkyii shit ho $& iE Zc +£ HRA Án A pa üt 


Xp " OF UE JE FR vol. 30, 1983, 117-46 
5 Shih chi BÀ, Si, (Peking: Chung hua, 1959), 151. 
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straints we described above as assumptions one and two for texts written on 
bamboo. 

2. The second textual problem that our isocolometrical analysis resolves for 
us is slightly different. The final particle fu 3 that we have written as the last 
word of the sentence in line 6 of the Tso chuan text is usually taken instead as the 
initial particle of the following sentence, i.e., as if it came at the top of our line 7. 
Yang Po-chiin#% f& I in commenting on this part of the passage says that the 
Ch'ing dynasty philologist Wu Yi 3X f& (1745-1799) suggested that this fu 
ought to be the final particle of the sentence 3# jf} 44, X, as we have it here, 
rather than the initial particle for the following sentence, as 1t is typically 
understood. Yang responds to this with the comment that he thinks Wu Yi is 
wrong in this suggestion (i& JE). 

If we look at the Kuo yii and the Tso chuan together, analysed into parallel 
lines as we have tried to set out here, we will notice that this fu comes after the 
same sentence in both texts, but before different ones. Still, although the two 
sentences following the fu are different in the two versions, they both appear in 
both texts. It is only that they appear in a different sequence in the two versions. 
If we take fu in the Tso chuan as an initial particle to the sentence (-X) 
T] £T Z, we per force introduce a word in the Tso chuan version that does 
not find its counterpart in what is otherwise identical in the Kuo yü. By the same 
token, we then must take the fu at the end of our line 4 of the Kuo yü text not as 
a final particle, but rather as the introductory particle to the sentence (X) 
EI ft 3b fir (T: APE Z fir), and again introduce a word into that sen- 
tence that is not matched by anything in the corresponding Tso chuan sentence. 
In other words the alternative to taking fu as a final particle in the sentence 
8t ibi s, Kin both versions, and thus establishing another point of correspond- 
ing identity between the two, is to create two sentences that do not match in the 
two versions when they otherwise would, a net loss of two matching sentences 
with no compensatory gain. Occam’s razor, it seems to me, does not call for that 
kind of a cut. 

As if this were not enough, taking the two fis as initial particles to the two 
different sentences rather than as final particles to the same sentence in both 
texts would throw a good deal of arbitrariness into our reconstruction of *P2 
and *P3. In K2 we would not have a fu at position 17, but in T2 we would have 
one, making the reconstruction of one at *P2.17 a fifty-fifty matter. And in K3 
between characters 6 and 7 we would have to add a fu, again making the absence 
of a corresponding one at that point in *P3 an arbitrary choice. If we chose to 
have one in *P3 and not in *P2, choices that are not well motivated in the first 
place when the fis are taken as initial particles instead of final, we would then 
have 25 characters in *P3 and only 23 in *P2, a much less felicitous state of 
affairs from our isocolometrical point of view than the way we have analysed 
these lines on the second page of the Chinese text here. 

All of this demonstrates more or less objectively, I hope, that the fu of the 
Tso chuan is better understood as a final particle equivalent to, as A. C. Graham 
has shown, n'est-ce pas, rather than as an initial particle, and it thus neatly 
resolves an acknowledged textual problem in both the Kuo yü and the Tso 
chuan. 


B. Historical intentionality 
If we accept the isocolometrical analysis that we laid out above as a valid 


"Yang Po-chün £# {f Bë, Chun chiu Tso chuan chu dg Tk Ze Œ pk (Peking. 
Chung hua, 1981), 215. 


š A. C. Graham, ‘The final particle feu ^, BSOAS, xvn, 1, 1955, 120-32. 
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reflection of the structure of the Kuo yii and the Tso chuan texts, and as 
indicative of the likelihood that both texts drew on a common third source 
rather than one copying and modifying the other, then we must recognize a 
minimum of three separate texts, with, presumably, three different authors. 
These are the three texts we have called K, T, and *P in the foregoing discussion. 
It is possible that *P is actually more than one text. There is no reason why the 
Kuo yü and Tso chuan texts could not both have drawn on the same several 
prototype documents. In this particular example we have a hint of that. The 
fifth reconstructed ‘ prototype’ line, with its 22 characters, would appear to 
reflect a different, but closely related, source document from that evident in lines 
*P1-3, all of which have 24 characters. We have thus labelled it *P'5. 

More to the point, what we may encounter when we see the same historical 
account portrayed in three separate texts by three different authors is a 
distinction in what we can call historical intentionality. That is to say, it may be 
that the intent of the author/historian of *P was different from that of either K 
or T, and that the intent of the author/historians of K and T may have been 
different from each other. In any case where we have this kind of match between 
the Kuo yü and the Tso chuan, and are able to reconstruct a prototype source 
text, even if only provisionally and hypothetically, we should be aware of the 
possibility of differences in the historical intentionality of the various docu- 
ments involved. By comparing the texts of the three versions one with the other 
from this aspect we may be able to say what it was that was idiosyncratic to the 
Kuo yü, what to the Tso chuan, and what to the source prototype text(s). 

In this particular case the texts of K and *P are very nearly the same. There 
does not seem to be anything significant on the basis of which we can distinguish 
the historical intent of the author/compiler of one from that of the other. But it 
may not always be so. 

When we look at the texts of *P on the one hand and of T on the other we do 
find some significant differences. The first thing to notice is the fairly obvious, 
but still important, fact that T is concerned with placing the event in a proper 
historical setting; witness line 2 of the T text, an apparent 22-character strip that 
has been introduced between two phrases that are sequential in K: 


In the twentieth year, spring, Cheng po tried to bring harmony to the Royal 
House [i.e., to resolve the irregularities brought on by the usurpation], but 
was unsuccessful. He seized Yen Chung fu [whose identity is uncertain]. In 
the summer Cheng po as a consequence brought [Hui] wang back home with 
him. 


By contrast, we have no direct evidence that the proper historical setting was 
a concern for the author of *P. This may, of course, be no more than a 
consequence of our limited data, but in the face of that limitation we are 
precluded from attributing such a conclusion to *P. 

As a second indication of a particular historical slant on the part of the 
author/compiler of T, notice the way the passage ends. Unlike K, T is not 
content to report simply that the king was restored to his rightful position once 
Tzu-t'ui and his cohorts had been removed. T goes on in a very curious way, 
first describing the revelry that Cheng po indulged in, feasting the king as 
described in T line 12, and then in line 13 citing Yuan po's comment to the effect 
that ‘ Cheng po is making the very mistake [that Tzu-t'ui made, i.e., celebrating 
what can only be regarded objectively as a "disaster", even though the 
legitimate king has been restored to power]' and that ‘ disaster will likewise 
befall him as well.’ This the Tso chuan follows with the succinct observation that 
* In the fifth month Cheng Li kung died.’ The Tso chuan lines in question say: 
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Cheng po entertained the King with a feast at the watch-tower of the 
western [front] wall; revelry was replete in all respects. The King gave him 
Wu kung's territory from Hu lao east. Yuan po said: ‘ Cheng po is repeating 
the same mistake. He will in all likelihood meet with disaster as well.’ In the 
fifth month Cheng Li kung [= Cheng po] died. 


That the author/historian of T compiled his text this way, taking note that 
Cheng po died in circumstances comparable to those in which the usurper 
Tzu-t‘ui died, is significant, I think, in view of the last sentence of *P3, which 
said that anyone who fails to take these kinds of disasters as the serious matter 
they are is certain to suffer them himself. We noted above that this line has the 
tone of a prediction about it, the kind of admonitory warnings that are regularly 
found in pre-Han texts. The author of K may well have seen how it applied to 
the usurper Tzu-t‘ui, but had no interest in pursuing it further. The author of T 
did, and showed explicitly how the same admonition came to apply to Cheng 
po, to the extent of involving the same fate, even though we see Cheng po 
basically as a defender of the rightful claim of Chou Hui wang to the throne, as 
the instrument of his reinstatement, and therefore as a figure who ought to be 
looked upon with approval. In other words, the author of T seems to be 
concerned with the consequences of the hubris of revelling in disasters to a point 
that transcends the specifics of this one usurpation, whereas the author(s) of *P 
and K do(es) not. Identifying this kind of authorial intent begins to give us an 
idea of the nature of the T'so chuan itself, and of how it differs from those earlier 
or contemporary historical records on which it seems to have been in part 
based, or to which it is laterally related. 

While this is only one specific, and very limited, example of what I mean by 
differing historical intentionalities, it does serve to show the kind of differences 
that can be discerned, and to suggest what we may encounter when other 
accounts with matching texts in the Kuo yü and Tso chuan, are similarly 
scrutinized and analysed. When we are able to look at the aggregate of all such 
examples we may be in a position to understand better than we can at present 
what the specific historical slants of the Kuo yii and the Tso chuan are, and where 
the differences between them lie. 


PROFESSOR EUGENIE J. A. HENDERSON: A PERSONAL NOTE 


South-East Asia forty five years ago, with more than a hundred languages of 
six distinct stocks, only a handful of which had been even passably described, 
offered an unparalleled opportunity to linguistic inquiry. In opening up this 
field Eugénie Henderson, who died aged 74 on 27 July 1989, was the acknow- 
ledged leader in this country and widely respected outside it. 

Her own scholarly contribution, in its versatility and range, was one which 
those who follow her may justly envy.! She entered South-East Asian studies as 
a phonetician, via wartime teaching of Japanese, and a sequence of papers 
c. 1950 show the originality and receptiveness to ideas that always characterized 
her. ° Prosodies ın Siamese’ of 1949 was an exemplar of Firthian method; * The 
phonology of loanwords in some South-East Asian languages’ of 1951 intro- 
duced the fruitful idea of irregular sub-systems pointing to borrowing; ‘ The 
main features of Cambodian pronunciation ° of 1952, modestly entitled and still 
thumbed, identified the distinctive use of voice quality found in some Mon- 
Khmer languages. Altogether, her work was to engage four of the language 
families of the region, though Mon-Khmer perhaps came off best. Vietnamese 
was one continuing interest; her magisterial paper in the J. R. Firth memorial 
volume of 1966 aptly returned to prosodic analysis. The arrival of a Khasi 
research student led to a whole series of papers on the language from 1965 
onwards, with a posthumous one still to come. 

Her interests were by no means restricted to phonetic and phonological 
topics; they embraced morphology, grammar, and some excursions into com- 
parison both typological and genetic. She held the Chair of Phonetics in the 
University of London from 1964 until her retirement in 1982. 

But Eugénie Henderson’s personal output was only part of her contribution 
to her subject. Senior in the field, she was tireless in promoting and encouraging 
the work of others. In the late 1940s it had fallen to her to oversee the training of 
the post-Scarbrough recruits to the Department of South-East Asia. It was 
natural that in 1960, when a vacancy arose, she should come as Acting Head to 
that Department; a post she held for six years, before moving on to spend a 
further three years (1966-69) as Head of the Department of Phonetics and 
Linguistics. She took as much care in bringing on the diffident as the aspiring 
stars. The two conferences on South-East Asian linguistics organized during her 
headship of that department brought together a then rather sparse international 
community of colleagues, and paved the way to subsequent specialist meetings 
around the world. 

It is apt that her chosen instrument was the clavichord; an instrument where 
delicacy of touch and accuracy of ear are essential, and uniquely rewarded. 


H. L. SHORTO 


! For a bibliography of Professor Henderson’s writings, and a biographical note by Professor 
R. H. Robins, see J. H. C. S. Davidson (ed) South-East Asian linguistics: essays m honour of 
Eugénie J. A Henderson, London, SOAS, 1989 
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PIOTR STEINKELLER: Sale documents of 
the Ur III period. (Freiburger 
altorientalische Studien, Bd. 17.) 
xvi, 393 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, Wiesbaden GmbH, 1989. 
DM 88. 


This comprehensive survey of primary 
sources and secondary literature on sale of 
property in the Ur III period began as a disser- 
tation (University of Chicago, 1976) under the 
late I. J. Gelb. Between its completion and the 
present publication, much of the material was 
treated by Claus Wilcke under the lemma 
‘Kauf’ in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie 
(1980), causing the author to postpone publica- 
tion in the hope of completely re-working the 
text. As is often the case, this did not come to 
pass, resulting 1n some overlap between the two 
works However, all who take this excellent 
work to hand will rejoice that the author 
decided, after all, to give us the achievable good 
rather than the unachievable best. Also, no 
serious scholar will regret the duplication 
between such competent and independent 
thinkers as Wilcke and Steinkeller, but will 
welcome the points of agreement as well as 
disagreement as a sure guide to further study. 

The work 1s composed of four parts. L a 
systematic introduction to the material (c 40% 
of the work); If. transliterations, translations, 
and specialized commentary on 137 documents 
of sale (also c. 40% of the volume); III. indexes 
of names (personal, divine, geographic), words 
discussed (Akkadian and Sumerian), and text 
concordances; IV. cuneiform copies of 22 texts 

Presentation of the material follows the 
general paradigm set out by A. Falkenstein in 
his work on Ur III legal documents (Die 
neusumerische Gerichtsurkunden, 3 vols , 1954— 
56) and followed by D O. Edzard in his treat- 
ment of the earlier Sumerian legal material 
(Sumerische Rechtsurkunden des HI Jahr- 
tausends aus der Zeit vor der III. Dynastie von 
Ur, 1968). The present volume complements 
these two classical works 1n a variety of ways 
and is sure to take its place alongside them as an 
indispensable tool for historians of law and 
socio-economic histonans alike. 

Especially important for the legal historian is 
the elaborate breakdown and highly competent 
philological analysis of the legal formulae of Ur 
III sales. In a discussion that ranges over almost 
the whole Mesopotamian cuneiform tradition, 
the author succeeds for the first time m bringing 
the Ur III material nto historical perspective. 
A specific example is the author's cogently 
argued conclusion that the responsibilities of 
the guarantor in Ur HI legal practice reflect 
an underlymg concept of obligations closely 
related to the Roman principle of accessory 
liability. Moreover, he draws in evidence from 
other periods indicating that this principle was 
widespread 1n Mesopotamia and concludes 
(p. 92) that the contrary prevailing views about 
guarantorship in Neo-Babylonian law (which 
go back to Koschaker) also need careful 
scrutiny. Noteworthy also is the evidence 


presented (pp. 139f.) for defining Ur III sales as 
* conveyances’ rather than ‘contracts’. 

As points of interest to the socio-economic 
historian we can mention the discussion of land 
sales, which succeeds (also for the first time) in 
bringing the Ur III material mto historical focus 
as an evolutionary stage between the elaborate 
social rituals of Early Dynastic land transfers 
(pp 143ff.) and the more legally and economi- 
cally oriented customs reflected in documents of 
the Old Babylonian period. Noteworthy also is 
the high proportion of transactions that con- 
cern sale of persons (pp. 128ff ), about 60%, of 
which about 40% concern children Likewise 
noteworthy are the vignettes or cameo bio- 
graphies of individuals that give us insight into 
the nature of Ur III society, such as the moun- 
ted messenger Lama-palil (pp. 245f.) and the 
‘herdsman’ SI A-a, whose wide-ranging busi- 
ness activities in north Babylonia are known 
from over sixty documents (pp. 305-7) Finally, 
the economic historian will welcome the tabula- 
tion of price data (pp 133ff.) together with a 
text edition that provides the indispensable 
contro] over the context necessary actually to 
interpret such data. 

The few examples above may serve as a 
sample of what the non-cuneiformist may 
expect from the volume, but we cannot con- 
clude without notng that the commentary 
(philological and otherwise) ts filled with the 
kind of insights and careful, thoughtful work 
that we have come to expect from this scholar. 
Its clear, lucid style and rational organization 
will make it a pleasure to use for specialist and 
non-specialist alike. 


MARVIN A. POWELL 


ARON DOTAN (ed.): Studies in Hebrew 
and Arabic in memory of Dov Eron. 
(Te'uda The Chaim Rosenberg 
School of Jewish Studies Research 
Series, IV.) 225 pp. [in Hebrew], 
xx pp. [English summaries]. Tel- 
Aviv: Tel-Aviv Publishing Projects, 
1988. 


This volume 1s a collection of sixteen articles 
concerning Hebrew and Judaco-Arabic langu- 
age and literature. They can be classified into 
four thematic groups: Hebrew language, 
medieval Jewish grammatical and lexicographi- 
cal texts, Judaeo-Arabic and medieval Jewish 
philosophical texts 

The volume opens with a tribute to Dov Eron 
(1922-83), to whose memory the volume is 
dedicated, and a hst of his publications. This 1s 
followed by a number of articles about the 
Hebrew language, most of them being concern- 
ed with post-Biblical Hebrew. The first is by 
Menahem Zevi Kaddari on the ‘Pronominal 
copula in Mishnaic Hebrew ’. This 1s a reassess- 
ment of the material presented by M. Z Segal 
concerning the pronominal copula in his Digduq 
lashon ha-Mishna (pp. 331-3). The examples 
cited by Segal are classified according to their 
sources (Mishnah, Toseftah, Mekhiltah, Sifre 
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and Babylonian Talmud) and examined within 
the context in which they occur. The examples 
are also collated with early manuscripts not 
used by Segal. Kaddari proposes that the pro- 
nouns in these clauses perform three distinct 
syntactic functions: (1) Nominal predicator, i.e. 
the marker of the predicate in a verbless clause 
(e.g. banot Yisra'el na'ot hen ° the daughters of 
Israel are beautiful’); (2) predicate in an identi- 
fication clause (e.g. she-ha-pe she-'asar hu’ ha-pe 
she-hittir * the mouth which has permitted is the 
mouth which has forbidden ^); (3) the pronomi- 
nal subject of a verbless clause, in which the 
pronoun either refers back to a referent in the 
preceding context or to an extraposed nominal 
in the same sentence (e.g. 'arba'a Somrin hen 
shomer hinnam wa-ha-sho'el nose’ sakhar wa-ha- 
sokher ‘they [i.e. the custodians mentioned in 
Ex. 22:6-14] are four custodians—an unpaid 
custodian, a borrower, one who 1s paid and a 
hirer’; 'arba' parashiyyot shel yad hem karekh 
'ehad 'arba' parashiyyot shel rosh hem 'arba' 
totaphot ‘ the four sections of the hand are one 
roll but the four sections of the head are four 
phylactertes °). 

According to this analysis, in construction (1) 
the pronoun is not referential and in (2) and (3) 
it is referential but has different grammatical 
relations in the sentence, viz. predicate and 
subject respectively. I would prefer to interpret 
all the sentences cited as the same basic con- 
struction, in which the pronoun is referential 
and functions as the subject of the sentence. 
With the exception of sentences such as 'arba'a 
Somrin hen, in which the pronoun refers to a 
referent which is given in, or inferable from, the 
preceding context, the pronoun in all the con- 
structions acts vicariously as the subject of the 
sentence for a nominal which stands in extra- 
position either before or after the nexus of the 
pronoun and the predicate. In (1), therefore, hen 
acts as subject and resumes banot Yisra'el; in (2) 
hu' acts as subject (not predicate) and is co- 
referential with ha-pe-she-hittir (which is infer- 
able from the preceding context); in sentences 
such as ‘arba‘ parashiyyot . . . in category (3) the 
pronoun acts as subject and resumes the preced- 
ing nominal It is, therefore, artificial to dis- 
tinguish different syntactic functions of the pro- 
noun. Distinctions should only be made 
concerning the textual functions of the different 
types of word order exhibited by the sentences. 

Abraham Tal discusses the development in 
the meaning of the verb s‘d from ‘support’ in 
Biblical Hebrew to 'accompany' in post- 
Biblical Hebrew. He points out that the root 1s 
used with the meaning ‘accompany’ also in 
Samaritan Aramaic. Chaim Cohen examines 
the use of the particle ‘yn in Tannaitic Hebrew 
in combination with pronominal forms When 
the pronominal complement is 2nd person or 
Ist person plural Tannaitic Hebrew uses 
independent pronouns after the particle. Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, by contrast, regularly uses cliticized 
pronominal forms for all persons. MS Kauf- 


mann of the Mishna exhibits the form \J°X for 
the third person masculine singular. Kohen 
holds that this form most likely developed from 
IPR, on account of penultimate stress and the 


consequent shift of o > w. Shimon Sharvit 
examines two phonetic phenomena which are 
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reflected by the orthography of early manu- 
scripts of Mishnaic Hebrew, viz the elision of 
consonantal ‘aleph after shawa and the inter- 
change of yod and 'aleph between two vowels. 
With regard to the second feature, he 
demonstrates that manuscripts representing a 
Palestinian textual tradition tend to use yod 
whereas manuscripts of the Babylonian tradi- 
tion use ‘aleph more frequently. I should like to 
make a small comment on the vocalization 
which accompanies the consonantal ortho- 
graphy reflecting elision of 'aleph in some of the 
early manuscripts. On p 53 Sharvit cites the 
forms]? RW, NT, ONT. He states, quite 
correctly, that the orthography reflects the pro- 
nunciation ruyun, shulin (with elision of con- 
sonantal 'aleph) but interprets the vocalization 
as a ‘correction’ of the reading to forms 
without elision. This interpretation is certainly 
valid if one assumes that the vocalizer was using 
the vowel signs according to the standard 
Tiberian vocalization system. It should be 
pointed out, however, that in many medieval 
Hebrew manuscripts and also Judaeo-Arabic 
manuscripts which use a non-standard Tiberian 
system of vocalization, a syllable consisting of a 
consonant + mater lectionis reflecting a long 
vowel has vocalization both on the consonant 
and on the mater lectionis. In most cases where 
this is attested the consonant has a shawa sign 
and the mater lectionis has a vowel sign which 
reflects the quality of the long vowel. Sometimes 
this order of the signs is reversed or both the 
consonant and the mater lectionis are vocalized 
with the vowel sign. The vocalization of the 
forms cited above, therefore, could be inter- 
preted as this non-standard system, in which 
case there is no need to assume that the 
vocalizer ‘corrected’ the elision of the con- 
sonantal ‘aleph, 

Daniel Boyann makes a contribution to 
Rabbinic lexicography by examining the form 
and meaning of a number of Hebrew and 
Aramaic words and phrases occurring in 
Rabbinic literature. Eliezer Rubinstein dıs- 
cusses the syntactic valency of Hebrew verbs, 
ie. the number of nominal complements verbs 
take and the translation of verbal phrases with 
nominal complements into another language. 
The main conclusion of his paper is that if a 
verb exhibits a valency which deviates from that 
which it customarily exhibits then the verb 
either deviates from its usual meaning or else 
the verb phrase includes an underlying proposi- 
tion which is not explicitly expressed. This is 
demonstrated by a number of examples of verbs 
in Biblical Hebrew. Haim Rosen addresses the 
problem of defining the notion of ‘ grammatical 
subject ' in Modern Hebrew. He suggests that it 
is preferable to understand it as the constituent 
of the sentence which controls the concord 
According to this definition the grammatical 
subject of a sentence such as ma hayta 
kavvanatah ba-'omrah she-. .is ‘she’ (t What 
did she mean when she said that... ."), just as the 
grammatical subject Ya‘agov in Ya'agov hish- 
tomem ma'od ba-shom'o davarim ka-'ellu con- 
trols the agreement of the verba] nominal. This 
is tantamount to using the term ‘ grammatical 
subject’ to refer to what has been called the 
* psychological subject’ of a sentence (or, as I 
prefer, the topic), though the positing of gram- 
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matical concord as a criterion anchors its defini- 
tion more firmly in syntactic structure. The term 
‘psychological subject’, incidentally, was 
introduced by G van Gabelentz (Zeitschrift fur 
Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, V1, 
1869, 378) and not by H Paul as stated by 
Rosen. 

Yitzhak Zadka surveys the various meanings 
of the verb paras in Modern Hebrew. Maya 
Fruchtman investigates discourse strategies 
which are used to create cohesion 1n Modern 
Hebrew ‘ non-communicative ' poetry. 

There follow three articles concerning 
medieval Jewish lexicographical or grammatical 
texts. Aron Dotan discusses a fragment of a 
lexicon of Hebrew and Aramaic preserved ın the 
Taylor-Schechter Genizah collection (T-S Ar. 
5.30). The text 1s written in Judeao-Arabic. The 
anonymous author accepts many interpreta- 
tions of words from Saadya Gaon's Egron and 
Bible translation (Tafsir). The arrangement of 
the material in the lexicon, however, differs 
from that of Saadya's Ergon. Unlike Saadya, 
the author of thus lexicon lists words under 
lemmata of no more than three consonants. 
Dotan believes that this reflects the beginnings 
of the notion of the triliterality of the Hebrew 
root, despite the fact that one of the three 
consonants of the lemmata 1s sometimes a prefix 
mem. He proposes that the text dates from the 
second half of the tenth century. Ilan Eldar 
examines the relationship between two 
masoretico-grammatical texts which were 
previously thought to be independent treatises, 
viz the treatise on the shawa published by 
K. Levy (Stuttgart, 1936) and the text called 
Seder ha-sumanim published by N. Allony, 
HUCA, xxxv. Eldar argues persuasively that 
they, in fact, constitute two parts of the same 
treatise, which dates from the second half of 
the tenth century. In an appendix he discusses 
the ‘lst of grammatical terms’, another 
masoretico-grammatical text published by 
Allony (Sefer zikkaron la-B Korngreen, Tel- 
Aviv, 1964). Allony claimed this text was of 
Karaite origin. Eldar points out that the text 
was the beginning of a longer work, He argues 
that there 1s no reason to believe that the mam 
body of the lst of terms was written by a 
Karaite although the introduction seems to 
reflect a Karaite background and may have 
been attached to the earlier text. This article 1s a 
further demonstration of the unreliability of 
many of Allony’s interpretations of texts (Eldar 
has shown in a previous article, Ale: Sefer, xu, 
that Allony’s assessment of other masoretico- 
grammatical texts was erroneous) 

Dan Becker presents an extensive collection 
of examples of instances in which the authors of 
medieval Judaeo-Arabic grammatical, lexico- 
graphical and exegetical works point out dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew and the Arabic 
language It is important to single out these 
cases since most of their comparative statements 
regarding the two languages relate to the 
similarities. 

Joshua Blau describes the evolution of 
Judaeo-Arabic orthography This is an elabora- 
tion of an earlier study in collaboration with 
S. Hopkins (Zeitschrift fur arabische Linguistik, 
xu, 9-27). The central theme of the article is the 
spelling system 1n the early texts which was 
based on Hebrew/Aramaic and its obsolescence 
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in the Classical Judeao-Arabic period beginning 
with Saadya Gaon, in which a spelling system 
based on Classical Arabic orthography came 
into general use. In the introduction to the 
article Blau refers to the Karaite transcriptions 
of Hebrew Bible texts into Arabic script. He 
notes that the only manuscript with a colophon 
indicating its date and place of composition was 
written in Ramle in 1004-5 He states that the 
other manuscripts are later and that there is no 
proot that they were produced elsewhere (e.g. in 
raq) at an earlier period (pp 15960). Blau is 
undoubtedly correct to hold that the centre of 
the production of the transcriptions was 
Palestine rather than Iraq, but it should be 
pointed out that an examination of the evolu- 
tion of the orthography of the transcriptions 
(which, incidentally, exhibits a shift from a 
Hebrew-based to an Arabic-based system 
analogously to Judaeo-Arabic) suggests that 
some of the extant manuscripts are earlier than 
the one dating from 1004-5 (see G. Khan, 
Karaite Bible manuscripts from the Cairo 
Genizah, Cambridge, 1990, introduction). 

Moshe Bar-Asher describes the Bible com- 
mentary of Rabbi Raphael Birdugo (Meknes 
1747-1821), Lashon limmudim, which was writ- 
ten as an aid to teachers of the traditional 
Moroccan oral translation of the Bible into 
Moroccan Judaeo-Arabic (sharh) The article 
meludes an extract from the text. 

The volume closes with two contributions 
concerning medieval Jewish philosophy. Amos 
Goldreich investigates the background of 
Bahya ibn Paquda’s Fard'id al-qulüb, with 
special reference to the Arabic sources for the 

istinction between the ‘duties of the heart’ 
and the ‘ duties of the lambs’. Michael Schwartz 
publishes a Modern Hebrew translation of the 
first twelve chapters of Maimonides's Dalal al- 
h@irin. He indicates that he is preparing a 
translation of the complete work. 
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Lewis GLINERT: The grammar of 
Modern Hebrew. xxii, 580 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. £60. 


This book is an important contribution to the 
hterature on Modern Hebrew, the first compre- 
hensive description of the language appearing 
after H. B. Rosen's Contemporary Hebrew (The 
Hague, 1977). Moreover, it 1s in fact the only 
almost exhaustive description of the syntax of 
Contemporary Spoken Hebrew (henceforth: 
CSH) to be published to date. 

The author's aim was twofold: to write a 
textbook for the advanced student and to pro- 
vide the linguist with a reference work He has 
indeed achieved both aims, the second being 
attained also by the literal, word-by-word (to be 


more precise, — morpheme-by-morpheme) 
translations imto English of the Hebrew 
examples. 


The term ‘ grammar’ in the title is employed 
to denote in the main syntax and morphology. 
Some general notions about the language des- 
crbed (varieties. ethnolects and sociolects, 
levels and registers, and others) are briefly given 
in the first chapter. 
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Although in the introduction the author 
relates his book to 'Israel Hebrew '—'the 
national spoken and written tongue of the 
Jewish majority in the State of Israel’ (11; 
p. Dt ts the spoken varieties of the language 
he deals with; to be more precise: the varieties 
belonging to its 'non-Orrntal' type. An 
examination of contemporary hterary sources 
would yield, needless to say, quite a few 
examples of different kind and, in certain cate- 
gories, produce other conclusions 

It must, however, be positively mentioned 
that Glinert pays considerable attention to the 
leveling within CSH. The scale of formality 1s 
presented in the introduction (1.3, p. 3), bir 
reading the book one finds a wider distinction 
between levels than that given there. In addition 
to the formal-casual contrast, which is 
frequently mentioned, other levels are also 
occasionally noted: 'casual, condemned by 
purists ' (21.5, p. 233)— very casual’ (e.g., 19 5; 
p 205,3.11 3; p. 233). An interesting illustration 
for the distinction between formal and casual 
speech is provided by the table representing 
“degree words’ (20.2, p. 211). Stylistic varieties 
(the register of ° official instructions’: 32.11.3; 
p 353, ‘journalistic '—34.3, p. 378; ‘ eloquence’ 
—37.1, p 413) are also sometimes pointed out. 
Some of the distinctions the author makes 
between levels may be challenged (thus be-um 
‘if’ 1s not necessarily ‘ officialese '—32.11.3, 
p Ta most of these distinctions are, however, 
valid. 

Only a few pages are devoted to phonology 
(ch. iv, pp. 9-11). The statement ‘ the tongue-tip 
[r] i5 common only among Israelis of Yemenite 
descent" (p. 10, n. 7) should be modified. No 
Yemenite/non-Yemenite distinction as to the 
pronunciation of /r/ exists in CSH Stress and 
intonation are also dealt with 1n other chapters 
(see pp. 93, 109, 203, 280, 285, 386, 414, 415). 

The arrangement of the book could have 
been improved if the first four chapters 
(1: About Israeli; Hebrew; 2 The data; 3: The 
description; 4. Pronunciation and spelling) had 
been put together to constitute one introductory 
chapter, what they all contain are short 
introductory remarks, preltminaries to the syn- 
tax and morphology, of which the essence of the 
book consists 

The presentation of the syntax (chs. v-xxxvii) 
is extraordinarily clear; the categories the 
author describes are generally well-established, 
and the distinchons he makes are significant. 
Glinert's approach to syntax 1s ‘ predicated on a 

enerative theory of linguistic " competence " ' 
o 7), which is definitely appropriate for the 
description of the syntactic structure For 
English this approach 1s exemplified in a grand 
and superb manner by the Comprehensive gram- 
mar of the English language by Su Randolph 
Quirk, Sidney Greenbaum, Geoffrey Leech and 
Jan Svartvik (London, Longman, 1985, and 
earlier, shorter editions). 

Collecting data for the book in London, 
dunng a period of somewhat over ten years 
(p. 6), Glinert had to base his description on 
acceptability judgements made by a group of 
university-educated, native-born Israelis, most 
of them in their twenties and thirties The 
examples provided in the book are, to my mind, 
in their large majority, acceptable. Some excep- 
tions will be noted below. 
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Glinert defines the Hebrew of his informants 
as ‘ educated Israeli Hebrew °’. I must say that it 
is difficult to determine precisely what is 
‘educated’ CSH Is it the Hebrew spoken by 
university graduates? In his hsting of * mediums, 
levels and registers’ (13.2; p. 3), Glinert 
includes ‘a scale of education and status: 
“university graduates + high school gradu- 
ates — early school-leavers ".' The correlation 
between education and levels of speech (which 
is, needless to say, bait eas the scope of the 
book) still requires further study, as we do not 
have sufficient data for a socio-linguistic stratifi- 
cation of CSH It should, however, be mention- 
ed that the speech of a university lecturer may 
appear to many Israelis as belonging to a lower 
level than that of a particular person who did 
not have a university education. Practically, 
however, the data Glinert collected do represent 
common CSH. 

The book 1s a pleasure to read, both as to 
contents and form; the only technical disadvan- 
tage in its production that I find 1s having to use 
notes that were not printed at the bottom of the 
page, but at the end of the volume 

Reading the book I have noted down a num- 
ber of examples which, judging by my native 
intuition, are not acceptable; on the other hand, 
some of the examples the author regards as 
unacceptable I would regard as acceptable. (In 
the following observations I shall use the tran- 
scription system used in the book.) 


(a) Unacceptable examples 

6.8.2 (p 37): tsunram ‘their wool’, 1s to be 
grammatically substituted by tsamram. The 
form CSH uses is, however, not the one with the 
suffixed pronoun, but with shel hatsémer 
shelahem 

6.10 (p. 40): no'aley sandalim tse’irim in the 
meaning of ‘ young sandal wearers’ is hardly 
acceptable. The example 1s, therefore, not 
appropriate for the statement. 

6. (p. 46): shéfa shel rabanim ‘an 
abundance of rabbis’ would be metaphorically 
possible, but most uncommon. 

9.2 (p 96, top): ézo min shena titsmaH po? 
‘what sort of sleep will sprout here’ is semanti- 
cally unacceptable 

14.2.2 (p. 139): ata hizákta et ha-mishtara 
* one/you called the police’. I doubt whether the 
use of ‘ generic’ ata ‘ you’ m the sense of ‘ one’ 
exists. 

14.4.2 (p 141) uHar ' was delayed’, hushlam 
in the meaning of ‘ was perfected ’, are unknown 
to me. Shakal ‘ weigh’ has a nif'al, used both as 
a passive and a reflexive 

14.4.3 (p. 142) gula is not used for 'dis- 
covered ” 

153.9 (p. 155): ha-kvish zorem mayim ‘the 
road is flowing with water ’, seems questionable. 

19 3.1 (p. 201): minuHem ' (they) appointed 
you' 1s, of course, grammatically acceptable, 
but a structure of this kind would be of rare 
occurrence 

21.24 (p. 225): diber mehera ‘was quick to 
speak 15 unacceptable. 

25 (p. 268): le-m nasáta? " who were you 
going to’ is possible; the common construction, 
however, is el-mi. ... 

26.7.2 (p. 276). I wonder whether the use of 
meshatéfet in sha'alt im mt she-ani meshatéfet 
* you asked who I'm sharing with’ 1s common 
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31.3 (p. 331). alul she-yosef yenatséaH ‘it is 
likely that Yosef will win seems strange. 

39.4 4 (. 447): ez ° goat’, not iza, is the fem. of 
táyish. 


(b) Acceptability of structures marked as un- 
acceptable 

6.19 (p. 48): the predicative use of meHusey 
avak 'the carpets are covered with dust' is 
possible. 

bs .12 (p 67): sviv atsmi ° around me’ 1s accept- 
able. 

8.6.1 (p. 76). af katsin mehem * none of the 
(previously mentioned) officers’ is acceptable 
The author's statement, ‘neither nouns nor 
adjectives are followed by partitives with mi’ 
should refer to adjectives only. 

8 8.1 (p 78): ın káma bira mshpeHa ve-kama 
nish’ar ‘how much beer was spilled and how 
much is left’, the fem form nish'ara would be 
also used alongside msh’ar, in contradistinction 
to the author’s statement. The use of this form 
would belong to a somewhat more elevated (to 
use the author’s term: more formal) level of 
speech 

16.6 (p. 176) kélev basalon ‘a dog ın the 
lounge’ 1s possible, although yesh kélev basalon 
or basalon yesh[nimtsa kéley are more common. 
The first of these three constructions, which the 
author marks as unacceptable 1s used primarily 
as exclamatory, with the intonation character- 
istic of exclamatory constructions (for which see 
ch xxvn, pp. 250 if 

17.2 (p 182): In continuation of the sentence 
ha-aHot hevía me'il * the nurse brought a coat’, 
haya naki ve-na'e ° clean and nice (masc )' 1s as 
acceptable as its fem counterpart hayta nekia 
ve-na'a, marked as an unacceptable The former 
1s relating to the coat, the latter to the nurse. 
The author’s statement regarding omission of 
subject pronouns has to be modified 

20.2.2 (p. 213): ha-haHi for the superlative, 
which the author marks as unacceptable 1n the 
example ha-ets ha-haHi gavóa °“ the tallest tree’, 
does occur in CSH, although in a very casual 
variety of speech. 

21.4.6 (p. 231) samt oto maher bi-zhirut 
bamakom ‘I put it carefully 1n its place’ 1s 
acceptable. The statement regarding the sequen- 
tial occurrence of two ‘manner adverbials’ 
without ve ‘and’ has to be corrected. 

24 3 (p. 266, top): lo laken sha'álti * That's not 
why I asked’ 1s all right. 

304.3 (p 314, foot). There is no reason to 
consider the construction yitaHen lehaskim ‘ it 
18 possible to agree’ as non-existent. 

1.1.2 (p. 326): tsiydnt: et Hóser ha-nisayon 
shela ve-she-yesh la mishpaHa ‘1 mentioned her 
lack of experience and that she has a family’ is 
fine. The statement regarding the category to 
which this construction belongs should be cor- 
rected 

32.6.1. (p. 345). ani mitnaged lakituy kmo she- 
at ‘I oppose polarization like you do’, marked 
as unacceptable, represents a common con- 
struction. 

33.4.2 (p. 369): I am not certain whether the 
use of sham ‘there’ in taamod éfo she-yashávta 
sham is unacceptable, I feel ıt does occur, 1n the 
casual level It would appear, therefore, that the 
statement preceding the example has to be 
changed. 

36.11 (p. 409): mi, péres o shamir, amar zot? 
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* who said it, Peres or Shamir, ' is acceptable, on 
all speech levels. 


(c) Other observations 

89 5(p 84): shalosh va-Hétsi ha-amudim ‘ the 
three and a half pages'—although the fem 
form shalosh appears in casual speech with 
masc. fractions, the masc. form  shlosha 
definitely exists The statement to which this 
example relates has to be corrected. 

8.13 (p. 88, foot). nifgeshu minimum im élef 
ish{nifgeshu im élef ish minimum ‘they met at 
least with 1000 people’. A third possibility, and 
not less common is: nifeeshu im minimum élef 


ish. 

145 (p. 143) hem Hulku ‘they were dis- 
tributed ', hem meHulakim ° they are being dis- 
tributed’ Another meaning is ‘they were/are 
being divided’ 

15 3.6 (p. 154): Aiganu el ha-gésher besha'a 
aHat[higánu be-sha'a aHat el ha-gésher * we got 
at one o'clock to the bridge’. Another meaning 
of the constructton is. ‘ we got 1n one hour to the 
bridge’ 

35.4 (p.308): hitnakesh ‘ collided’ should be 
corrected into Aitnagesh. 

The last five chapters (xxxvin—xlu) comprise 
an adequate, although brief, outline of the mor- 
phology (noun, verb, adjective, prepositions— 
in this order). Some of the observations the 
author makes are new, and some categories he 
establishes have not been noted before in the 
literature I know. The author's heart, however, 
1s In syntax, not in phonology and morphology 

Almost mexcusable is the lack of a general 
subject-index, which would greatly facilitate the 
use of the book. 

The typesetting of the book, which required a 
good deal of skill, is exceptionally fine. It 1s all 
the more surprising therefore that the custom- 
ary typesetter's credit line is nowhere given 

On the reverse side of the dedication page the 
following quotation from Pirkey Avot (‘The 
Sayings 9 the Fathers’) in the Mishnah 
appears. ‘ Thine ts not to ma the work, but 
neither art thou free to desist from it’. This 
reflects the modesty of the author’s evaluation 
of his own work. One wonders whether any 
grammar of a spoken language can ever be 
complete, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
on the whole, Lewis Glinert has successfully 
performed the arduous task of describing the 
grammar of Contemporary Spoken Hebrew 
This (ın addition to his other numerous publica- 
tions) definitely puts him m the front row of its 
researchers. 


SHELOMO MORAG 


JONATHAN OWENS: The foundations of 
grammar: an introduction to 
medieval Arabic grammatical 
theory. (Studies in the History of the 
Language Sciences, 45.) xii, 371 pp. 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia: John 
Benjamins Publishing Co., 1988. 
Guilders 110, $45. 


'This work presents a description and eluci- 
dation of the major components of medieval 
Arabic grammatical theory The purpose of the 
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author is not only to summarize what 1s 
recorded in the Arabic grammatical texts but 
also to draw attention to the guiding principles 
and coherencies of the theoretical system 
developed by the medieval Arabic gram- 
marians. These theoretical principles are clari- 
fied by comparison with related notions in 
modern linguistic theory. The medieval theory 
of Arabic grammar is treated as a self-contained 
system without its elements being viewed from 
the perspective of the historical and cultural 
background. The main sources used are the 
grammatical texts written from the time of al- 
Mubarrad (d. 898) to that of Ibn ‘Aqil (d. 1367). 
It was in this period that Arabic grammatical 
description and theory reached the peak of 
development and systematization, although a 
large proportion of the data are found already 
in the work of Sibawayhi and other early gram- 
marians The tenth-century grammarian al- 
Sarraj can be singled out ås being in a large 
measure instrumental in this. The title of one of 
his works (al-'Usul fi al-nahw) inspired that of 
the present book. 

After an introduction discussing his objec- 
tives and a general survey of the Arabic gram- 
marians and their works, Owens examines in 
detail the major components and principles of 
their theoretical system. Parallels with modern 
theory are adduced where appropriate. First, 
syntactic relations are treated. The principle 
whereby syntactic position is regarded as a 
construct independent of the items that fill the 
position is compared to the structural-func- 
tional analysis of grammar associated with 
Bloomfield and hus successors. The Arabic 
theory of governance ('amal) is compared with 
modern dependency grammar and attention is 
drawn to elements of syntactic analysis which 
are similar to modern constituency analysis. 
This is followed by a chapter on morphology, 
which discusses the meaning of the terms kalàm, 
kalima, lafz and tasrif in the works of various 
grammarians, together with a number of other 
topics. The subsequent chapter examines the 
tripartite division of words into the classes of 
noun (ism), verb (fi) and particle (karf) and the 
phonological, morphological and semantic 
properties which the grammarians maintained 
were diagnostic of each class. Special attention 
Is given to their statements regarding the 
circumstantial noun (zar/), the active participle 
and the verb of exclamation, the class of all of 
which was disputed, in order to illustrate their 
argumentation. Then follows a description of 
the Arabic grammarians’ notions concerning 
the substitutability of nominal umts and an 
assessment of the extent to which they worked 
with a concept corresponding to the 'noun 
phrase ' of modern linguistic analysis. After this 
there is a discussion of the Arabic grammarians’ 
treatment of transitivity, with special reference 
to verb valency, the causative and the passive, 
followed by a chapter on ellipsis (hadhf, 'idmar), 
which includes a comparison with the notion of 
deletion in modern transformational grammar. 
A number of related technical terms m Arabic 
theory concerning the notion that certain gram- 
matical elements within a set are more basic 
than others are clarified by comparison with the 
modern concept of linguistic markedness. The 
final chapter discusses the observations of the 
Arabic grammarians relating to what we now 
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designate as semantics and pragmatics. This 
includes an assessment as to whether they can 
be said to have worked with a concept of a 
Separate semantic level of language, a com- 
parison between their approach and the two 
level system of modern transformation gram- 
mar and a discussion of al-Jurjanr's important 
contribution of linguistic analysis by his 
explanation of variation in word order in terms 
of communicative function. At the end of the 
book there are three appendices containing a list 
of Arabic linguists whose works are cited, a very 
useful brief summary of the basic grammatical 
constructions recognized in Arabic medieval 
theory and the orginal Arabic of the quotations 
and references in the body of the book. 

Owens 1s to be congratulated for a very clear 
presentation of the material, which reflects an 
extensive knowledge of the sources, and his 
skilful interpretation of the medieval theoretical 
concepts in the light of modern linguistic 
theory. Comparison with the modern theory is 
used as a heuristic to understand the medieval 
system. Owens is always very careful to point 
out the difference between the two systems. In 
fact, in most cases there are differences. These 
are greater with regard to some theoretical 
issues than others. Modern structural- 
functional analysis, dependency grammar and 
the notion of markedness are shown to cor- 
respond very closely to the medieval concepts, 
whereas careful comparison reveals fundament- 
al differences between principles of the medieval 
theory on the one hand and transformational 
grammar and constituency analysis on the 
other. Whatever the differences are, the process 
of comparison between a known theoretical 
system and one which is not fully understood 
casts light on the latter. A further point in 
favour of the book is that tts morpheme by 
morpheme gloss of Arabic sentences allows it to 
be consulted by the non-Arabist interested in 
the history of linguistic theory. 

There are a few comments I should like to 
make on points of detail which occurred to me 
in the course of reading In the discussion of the 
conditions proposed by Ibn Hisham for the 
permissibility of ellipsis it 1s stated (p. 191) that 
the reduction of a sentence such as Zaydun 
darabtu-hu to Zaydun darabtu without a 
resumptive pronoun on the verb was not 
allowed since the ellipsis would confound the 
inflectional form of the original sentence. It 1s 
worth noting that some of the earlier gram- 
marians, although disallowing ellipsis of the 
resumptive pronoun when the fronted noun was 
a personal name as in Zaydun darabtu, permit- 
ted it after certain other types of nouns e.g. 
kulluhum darabtu ° Y beat all of them ’ (al-Farra’, 
al-Siráfi, cf. G. Jahn, Sibawaiht's Buch über die 
Grammatik, Berlin, 1895, 1.2, 95). 

On pp. 261ff. Owens quotes the explanation 
for the difference between the two verbless 
clauses Zaydun al-mun(aliqu and al-mun(aliqu 
Zaydun offered by al-Qazwini, who elaborates 
on an earlier analysis by al-Jurjánt. According 
to al-Qazwini one circumstance in which the 
sequence al-muntaliqu Zaydun would be 
appropriate is when you wish to relate to Zayd 
the property of leaving. Owens interprets this as 
corresponding to what Halliday calls an encod- 
ing equative clause, i.e. a clause which adds 
some new information about a noun by specify- 
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ing tts function. He then adduces a statement by 
the grammarian al-Sakkaki to support this 
interpretation. Al-Sakkaki holds that the clause 
al-muntaliqu Zaydun is used when the proper 
name Zayd has the interpretation ‘ possessing 
the name Zayd' and paraphrases it as ‘ the one 
associated with leaving has the name Zayd’. 
According to this interpretation Zayd in the 
clause in question is a class term without a 
specific referent. This 1s not the same as the 
interpretation of al-Qazwini, who took the 
noun Zayd to be referring to a specific referent 
and al-muntaligu to be a class term 

Needless to say these minutiae do not detract 
from the overall excellence of the volume. 


GEOFFREY KHAN 


ROBERT SIMON: Meccan trade and 
Islam: problems of origin and struc- 
ture. (Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Hungarica, Vol. xxxi.) 206 pp. 
Budapest: Akadémia Kiadó, 1989. 


The historical ortgins of Islam will not for yet 
some time be shelved as an intelligible field of 
study Models are plentiful and during the past 
century have been adduced singly and in 
various combinations with little lasting impact 
upon the subject. That within two years 
monographs of nearly identical title should 
appear m ay not be a record, but is certainly 
worthy of remark. On Patricia Crone’s 
deconstruction of Islamic sources I have 
recently commented (BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989, 
339-40); some attention to Róbert Simon’s 
reconstruction of medieval economic history 
seems appropriate, His context 1s what he calls 
* world history ’, its trajectories, vectors and the 
occasional lacunae inevitably occupied by fresh 
agents on a stage that abhors a vacuum. Identi- 
fication of the play (international transit com- 
merce) 1s not so difficult; insertion of Mekka 
into the dramatis personae more so, but in the 
end achieved by postulating a power struggle 
between competing ‘ports of trade’, from 
which, by methodical elimination of its rivals, 
that remote pilgrimage site could be inserted 
mto a long established and still prosperous 
commercial network. His analysis of earlier 
studies 1s as critical, but quite different from 
that of Crone. Simon is inclined to accept 
Arabic sources where they are consonant with 
the data of ‘ world history ', but seems unaware 
that for well over a decade study of external 
contemporary reference to what became 
‘Islam’ has been a buoyant industry (consider, 
for example, P Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism, 
Cambridge, 1977) Because of his primary con- 
cern with economic analysis, this neglect may 
matter Jess than his critical views of traditional 
Marxist doctrine (cf pp. 17-21, 97-9) and a 
concomitant acknowledgement of Polanyi’s 
paradigm of archaic economic structures 
(cf. pp. 75-8, 92, and p 129, n 54). On that last 
topic, again, ‘the author appears not to know of 
the extensive scholarship provoked by the ‘ port 
of trade’ postulate, especially in respect of the 
ancient Middle East (cf. BSOAS, L, 2, 1987, 
361-2). In a word (or two), there 1s a curious 
aura of unreality about this monograph that 
might just cause it to be neglected, or com- 
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pletely overlooked, in these days of intensive 
research and publication in the area of Islamic 
studies. 

That would be a pity There is a great deal 
here that merits scrutiny and careful reflexion. 
The central problem, ıt seems to me, 1s the 
political manipulation of trade and the down- 
ward curve of prosperity that inevitably 
accompanies it (cf. BSOAS, xrix, 3, 1986, 
573-4). For Simon, the opposite 1s true, at least 
at Lakhmid Hira (p 58), and that view must 
somehow relate to his perception of the Islamic 
polity as enabled only from an urban centre, not 
merely a pilgrimage site. Connected. with this 
premiss ıs a nice typology of local Hyaz 
markets (pp. 78-91), into which Mekka cannot 
be fitted (see also Crone, Meccan trade, Oxford, 
1987, 170-2, on this point, but for quite dif- 
ferent reasons, in respect of which (explicit 
mention in the sources), cf. U. Rubin, BSOAS, 
this issue), since its destiny was as ‘port of 
trade’ in the long-distance transit (!) network. 
The strategies by which this could be achieved 
were manifold, e.g. the hums (amphictyony), the 
ilaf (bilateral security arrangements), the ashhur 
hurum (seasonal segmentation), and the nasi’ 
(deliberate adjustment of same) (pp 59-75). A 
problem, of course, 1s that each of these as 
depicted in the Arabic sources is heavily 
invested with a sacral dimension (cf. Crone, op. 
cit, 109-32), which aligns them with the 
imagery associated also with the Hilf al-Fudil 
and Harb al-Fyar (cf Crone, op. cit, 143-7 
contra Simon’ not the work under review, but 
an earlier published version of ch. n = pp. 59- 
70). But extrapolation of this kind In aid of an 
economic analysis is not quite intolerable As I 
have said before, in this very context, the 
Islamic Nachdichtung 1s not uninspired. 

External reference to the term “arab ıs always 
something of a problem, and one might usefully 
recall that for the Neo-Assyrian/Babylonian 
periods, I. Eph'al identified it not as an ethnic/ 
hnguistic but rather, a socio/economic category 
(The ancient Arabs, Jerusalem, 1984, 5-11: a 
work unknown to both Stmon and Crone). 
Thus, neither the treaty of 561 between Byzan- 
tium and Persia (p. 29) nor the South Arabian 
mserption Ry 510 (p 40) yields unequivocal 
reference to Central Arabian or Hyaz: Arabs 
(Saracens?!), in the latter, indeed, the locution 
‘their arabs’ might seem quite mapposite 
Now, the international stage so crucial to 
Simon's interpretation of this drama did of 
course exist: 1t is the entrance of Mekka that 
requires to be demonstrated That that settle- 
ment lay athwart no known transit route 1s one 
of Crone's theses (op cit., 157-67), though 
remoteness from the source of (eventual) pros- 
perity cannot itself be an obstacle: consider the 
Phoenicians in the Iberian peninsula Simon's 
thesis is the Mekkan development of a long- 
term (50 years?) strategy calculated precisely to 
that end and based upon a self-conscious 
departure from the constraints of local market 
economies Aspiration to status as a entrepót of 
* administered trade’ (thus Polanyi) is, however, 
not quite perspicuous, since these (1f they ever 
existed) tended to be natural foci of communi- 
cation, not of settlement Such could be acces- 
sible 1n the notion of an annual pilgrimage, 
admittedly, but hardly as sufficient cause One 
would be inclined to seek a further factor, such 
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as colonization, say, Yathrib, Fadak, Khaybar: 
consider the Euboeans in Ischia and Corin- 
thians in Apulia. An agricultural economy 
would at least furnish the infrastructure for 
industrial/productive capitalism of the kind 
necessary to sustain such enterprise through its 
initial development. Simon observes, more than 
once, that mercantile ‘capitalism’ dependent 
upon external political decisions was a tenuous 
basis for expansion (e.g. pp. 21, 97-8, 111-14). 
While he admits (p. 11) that ‘ the correct inter- 
pretation cannot be unequivocal as both factors 
(Le. traditional tribalism and service to the state- 
controlled trade of more highly developed 
society), neither being quantifiably definable, 
played a role’, I think I see in this formulation 
a tendency to equate economic activity with 
political decisions. What might instead have 
been attempted is spatial analysis: to estimate 
the range and rate of contact around Mekka, to 
determine the imbalance (f) of economic activi- 
ties that could generate increased and longer- 
range contact, and'to calculate the ‘multiplier 
effect' (Renfrew) within Mekka itself. Whether 
or not an established sanctuary (a question 
posed by Crone, op. cit., 172-3 following Well- 
hausen), the settlement (which it must have 
been, were it not merely a crossroads) was 
undoubtedly an economic entity before becom- 
ing a political one. Its atypicality in relation to 
other such local entities is of course the sub- 
stance of Simon’s investigation: his ‘world 
history’ is relevant but insufficient to explain 
the phenomenon. It assumes a visibly pros- 
perous (and hence attractive) network of transit 
trade, managed by political powers whose 
efficacy could be perceived throughout the 
Hijaz. It also requires assent to a definable 
range of positions in a political hierarchy, not 
merely detectable but attainable, e g. status as 
‘port of trade’. I am not persuaded of the 
salience of these data in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and would seek instead traces of 
entrepreneurial vigour and the creation of 
markets based on local consumption patterns. 
Expansion of these is not exclusively dependent 
upon elaborate local production: information is 
also a valuable and easily conveyed commodity. 
Why else are the mawdsim so generously 
celebrated in accounts of Jāhili history? 


J. WANSBROUGH 


AMNON COHEN: Economic life in Otto- 
man Jerusalem. (Cambridge Studies 
in Islamic Civilization.) xiii, 179 pp. 


Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. £27.50, 
$49.50. 


This book is the latest of a number of recent 
studies of urban hfe in the Ottoman Empire. It 
joins a group of works which deal with various 
aspects of this topic during the Ottoman cen- 
tunes and complements Professor Cohen's 
earlier book, Jewish life under Islam. This latter, 
despite its all-embracing title, was concerned 
with sixteenth-century Jerusalem and the 
present volume, again despite the grander 
claims of the title, is likewise restricted to the 
sixteenth century, and to discussion of the 
economic activities of the Muslim community 
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as documented in the records of the local Qadi 


urt. 

Cohen divides his work into three sections— 
butchers and meat consumption, soap produc- 
tion and olive oil, and flour and bread—these 
being the areas for which most material is 
available ın his chosen source. Sustaining an 
arresting narrative on the basis of what is essen- 
tially anecdotal 1nformation is no easy task, but 
one which Cohen manages for much of the time. 
In the first section he looks at the extent of the 
control exerted over the butchers by the 
muhtasib, at the butchers' guild, and at the 
regulation of meat prices. An appendix lists 
prices for various different types of meat from 
the time of the Ottoman conquest of the city 
until the end of the century, and there are 
similar appendices of olive oil and soap prices, 
and of flour and bread prices; these are a most 
valuable contribution, for Ottoman economic 
history is notoriously short of such readily 
available series. 

In his chapter on soap and olive oil, Cohen 
charts the history of the eighteen soap factories 
operating in Jerusalem in the sixteenth century, 
and considers the important trade in this prod- 
uct with Egypt. The relations between city and 
village as exemplified in the market for olive oil, 
the principal ingredient in soap-making, are 
also well described. The essential staple of bread 
is the subject of the final chapter, from the 
ripening of the grain, whose readiness for 
harvesting had to be certified by the court, 
through its sale and milling to the final stage of 
its consumption as bread. Again the guilds 
involved in the process are considered, those of 
the millers and bakers. In its focus, Cohen's 
book 1s perhaps more about production and 
market processes than about-economuc life in 
the more rounded Braudelian sense. 

What emerges most clearly from Cohen's first 
section, that on meat, is the small number of 
families who controlled this trade. Further, as 
the book progresses, we see that these same 
families were also heavily involved in the other 
sectors which he discusses. It would be a valu- 
able exercise to expand on these tantilizingly 
brief glimpses and to consider further the 
economic interests of these families, in whose 
hands seems to have been concentrated much of 
the economic power 1n Jerusalem at this time. 
The word entrepreneur comes up often in 
respect of these people: although In his 
introduction Cohen tells us (p. 6) that ‘the 
Ottomans did not indulge in entrepreneurial 
imtiative, although industrial developments 
took place under their rule...', he emphasizes 
(pp. 62, 72, 126, for instance), the prominent 
role of entrepreneurial activity in the urban 
economy, a conclusion fully-supported by his 
text. He defines an entrepreneur as being both a 
merchant and artisan (pp. 96—7), for those con- 
cerned were also deeply involved in the produc- 
tion process. š 

In the penultimate book in this series, Pro- 
fessor S. Faroqhi (Men of modest substance, 
218-19; reviewed in BSOAS, LI, 1988, 148) 
situated her conclusions in relation to earlier 
works on Ottoman urban life, pointing out, for 
instance, that the picture of a strict separation 
of the spheres inhabited by the Muslim and the 
non-Muslim population that has been accepted 
hitherto is mustaken. Cohen’s independent 
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treatment of the economic life of the Jewish 
community may recommend itself to Jewish 
historians, based as 1t 1s on a source—the Qadir 
court records—to which they would not 
normally have access. But the consignment of 
the two communities to separate volumes serves 
only to perpetuate the notion that they lived 
separate lives. According to the figures in 
Cohen's earlier book, the number of Jewish 
households was not negligible, ranging between 
10% and 20% of the total population of 
Jerusalem over the middle years of the sixteenth 
century, Muslims being 70-80% and Christians 
the rest. Jews appear at several points in the 
present book, as butchers for mstance, and 
members of the powerful butchers' guild 
(pp 54-5), as tax farmers (p. 89), as millers 
(p. 101) There is no sense of how the three 
groups related to one another in economic 
terms, or indeed whether religious affiliation 
had a role at all in the context of the economic 
life of the Jerusalem population at the time. 
This particular objection apart, 1t 1s surprising 
that Cohen takes so little account of the related 
literature on urban economic hfe which would 
seem to provide a natural starting point for his 
analysis 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


T. E. LAWRENCE: Crusader castles. A 
new edition with introduction. and 
notes by Denys Pringle. xl, 154 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988. 
£30. 


In 1910 T E Lawrence submitted a thesis on 
crusader castles as part of the final examination 
in History at Oxford. He was awarded a First. 
Before going up in 1907 he had already been to 
many castles in England, Wales and France He 
went on another trip to France in the summer of 
1908 and he visited Syria and northern Palestine 
m 1909 The thesis, which is astonishingly pre- 
cocious, was published posthumously 1n 1936. 
It is reprinted here, together with Lawrence's 
more significant marginalia and with additional 
notes and an introduction by Dr. Pringle, who 1s 
the leading crusade archaeologist today 
References have been brought up to date. 

There are grounds for making Lawrence’s 
thesis available again. It reads very well The 
pace of archaeology in the Levant has been 
more than exceeded by the rate of destruction 
Natural and man-made disasters have com- 
bined with economic development to play havoc 
with many sites which represent a Western 
colonial past in a region which has an embar- 
rassment of archaeological riches and where 
they are not always given the protection they 
deserve. Lawrence took photographs of monu- 
ments, made drawings and wrote descriptions 
which, if occasionally inaccurate, nevertheless 
provide information now lost. 

Nevertheless, the question springs to mind 
whether an undergraduate work written eighty 
years ago is worth reprinting, even with the 
valuable and up-to-date commentary provided 
by Pringle. Over the last eighty years there have 
been great advances in scholarship and many 
discoveries in the field. Lawrence’s aim, which 
he pursued with vigour and forceful argument, 
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was to tackle head-on the belief that Western 
military architecture in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was influenced by Eastern, 
and specifically Byzantine, examples. He main- 
tamed that, on the contrary, crusader fortifica- 
tion. drew its inspiration from France, only 
Templar castles showed some Byzantine 
influence It 1s easy to see now that Lawrence 
knew little about and curtly dismissed Muslim 
and Armenian architecture; that his knowledge 
of Byzantine fortifications was shaky, that his 
dating was sometimes unreliable; and that his 
famous distinction between ‘Templar’ and 
‘Hospitaller’ styles, in which he followed the 
great French scholar Rey, was an illusion. 
Pringle rightly concludes that until much more 
work has been done the question of East-West 
transmission cannot be settled, 1t 1$ probably 
irrelevant anyway And although Lawrence's 
view that the early keep castles in the Latin East 
were Western in inspiration has been generally 
accepted, his main argument for the superiority 
and influence of French architecture 1s now 
considered to have been utterly wrong’ around 
1200 the techniques of fortification in the Latin 
East were far in advance of those in the West. 

While it 1s nice to have Lawrence's thesis 
reprinted, especially with Dr — Pringle's 
footnotes, I would much rather have in my 
hbrary a modern book on crusader castles 
written by Dr Pringle himself. 


JONATHAN RILEY-SMITH 


C. E. BOSWORTH (tr.): [The history of 
al-Tabari.| Vol. Xxx: The ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in equilibrium: the caliph- 
ates of Müsá al-Hàdi and Harun al- 
Rashid A.D. 785-809/A.H. 169—193. 
(Bibliotheca Persica.) xxviii, 365 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. $49.50 
(paper $24.50). 


We welcome the appearance of yet one more 
volume of this major series. Sufficient have now 
been published and reviewed to make it 
unnecessary to lavish more ink on any discus- 
sion of the project itself, its ments and demerits 
'This present volume is the work of Professor 
Bosworth, who is a member of the series’ 
editorial board It covers the caliphates of Miisa 
al-Hàdi and Hariin al-Rashid (169-193 A.H / 
A.D. 785-809), and has been subtitled ‘The 
‘Abbasid caliphate m equilibrium’. That 1s 
because this period, above all the reign of 
Hariin al-Rashid, perhaps the only ‘Abbasid 
ruler known to the average reader, is looked 
upon as a time of stasis for the dynasty, a 
moment when the caliphate was supremely con- 
fident in its power and riches before serious 
signs of disintegration appeared 

Is this why the account that al-Tabari gives us 
is ın such large measure devoted to events at the 
centre? Was all that people remembered or 
chose to remember summed up in the events at 
court, now brilliant, now chilling and full of 
menace. At all events 1t makes for a jolly good 
read. Some of the stories are wonderfully full of 
drama and lively narrative techniques Quite 
frequently one thinks of Tacitus and his tales of 
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the home life of our own dear Roman emperors. 
We have the same arbitrary use of power, the 
same murderous struggles for influence, to some 
extent the same female interference, and even 
terrified courtiers appearing in their shrouds 
and ready perfumed he the grave, to meet, or 
rather to hope to deflect, the executioner’s 
sword. 

For this series of translations a reviewer really 
has a limited task. He is not called upon to 
consider al-Tabari himself as a historian, his 
strengths or his weaknesses, or to concern him- 
self with the history that may be written on his 
back, so to speak. All that matters is the 
Englishing of al-Tabari. Is it accurate? Does it 
read well? Is the reader helped sufficiently 
through the annotation? This reviewer confesses 
that he has not examined the whole volume to 
test its accuracy. Rather than give a cursory 
examination to everything, he preferred to look 
carefully at a sample portion. 

As one would expect from Bosworth, the 
annotation is done conscientiously and 
expertly. The material identifying individuals 
and place-names as they appear is copious. The 
index of proper nouns and technical terms 
occupies pages 351-65. There are also many 
parallel passages cited from other sources and 
up-to-date references to secondary literature, 
which are all consolidated in a full bibliography 
(pp. 337-49). Textual variants are discussed for 
the sake of those who may wish to refer back to 
the original. Perhaps one should also mention 
here that the reader will find two genealogical 
tables, one of the ‘Abbasid house and other of 
the Barmakids, and two maps, which, however, 
are far from covering even the major toponyms 
mentioned in the text. 

On the whole the version reads well, but at 
times the English does seem somewhat stilted. 
This is all such a matter of personal taste. The 
feel of the original is not given by, for example, 
* God is above all imperfection’ (subhàn Allah), 
p. 17, and ‘May God deal with them as He 
thinks fit!’ (fa‘ala Allah bi-him wa-fa'ala), p. 22. 

There are some, on the whole minor, passages 
that raise doubts. For example, 

1. p. 20. Is it not a cloak (burnus), rather than 
*headdress', which is cut through? The blow 
reaches the * hand’ (arm?). 

2. p. 42. Hadi’s message to his mother does 
not end ' Then after that, be conformable to the 
female role which is encumbent upon you’, 
rather something like ‘Thereafter you are 
welcome to the deference and respect owed a 
person of your rank where it is due to you’ (wa- 
laki ba'd hadha (a'at mithliki fi-mà yajib laki 
[not 'alaiki]). Or, if the genitive of mithliki 1s 
understood differently (and following the ong- 
inal editorial gloss “Id est al-nisa’’), ‘...the 
obedience of [your?] women. ..’. 

3. p. 44. A dog that ate some poisoned food 
‘fell down dead’. The original is fa-tasaqata 
lahmuhu. 

4. p. 62. For al-mu(arriga ° his well-trained 
she-camel', perhaps ‘ beadles/lictors(!)’, espe- 
cially as the Caliph indicates that they should 
turn aside (an yamiliz). 

5. p. 72. Not 'If the Commander of the 
Faithful commanded (a similar favour) for me, I 
would display something of that to him’, but 
* If [he] commands me [in not /aw], I shall tackle 
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him on an aspect of that.' The identical expres- 
sion 1s correctly translated just below. 

6. p. 77. Perhaps ‘ until he should predecease 
me’ (hattà yabda'ani) may be ‘until he raised 
[the matter] with me first °. 

7. p. 83. The singer 1s not adapting to the 
‘emotional state’ or the ‘present feelings’ of 
the Cahph but his favourite style of singing (cf. 
tarigi alladhi ashtahihi). 

On p. 24, line 14, correct Müsà to Muham- 
mad (and the appropriate index entry). Three 
short phrases are omitted—p. 24, line 23 (after 
* fellow-pilgrim °), p. 67, line 27, and p 69, line 
13, somewhat more importantly, before 
oe *: ‘He came to Müsa and showed him his 

and’. 


D. S. RICHARDS 


PATRICK BANNERMAN: slam in 
perspective: a guide to Islamic 
society, politics and law. viii, 278 pp. 
London and New York: Routledge 
for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1988. 


The purpose of the author of the book under 
review Is to provide a general background to the 
current Islamic revival and to present Islam as it 
is revealed in practice rather than theory He 
attempts to show what Muslims believe Islam to 
be and how their beliefs vary with circumstances 
and reflect different historical and national 
experiences. He seeks to define Islam not in the 
terms of non-Muslim writers who have tended 
to concentrate on the ideal as set out in doctrine 
and theory, or of modern Muslim scholars who, 
though often accepting that there is a relation- 
ship between the ideal and practice, are 
generally unwilling to explore the nature of that 
relationship in an effective manner but rather in 
terms of what Islam means to a Muslim. This is 
a standpoint which will be helpful in reaching 
an understanding of Islam and of the com- 
munity's perception of the world. But the ways 
in which individual Muslims see Islam are niany 
and varied and they are unlikely to be a surer 
guide to an understanding of Islamic faith and 
belief than that which 1s to be attained from a 
study of Islamic doctrine, which, after all, is the 
fundamental basis on which practice rests and 
by which it is informed. Bannerman also dis- 
cusses how the relationship between the Islamic 
world and the non-Islamic is conditioned both 
by how non-Muslims think of Islam and by the 
Muslim perception of how the non-Muslim 
world sees Islam, and the manner in which.non- 
Muslims deal with Muslims. The specific areas 
which he examines are Islamic law, concepts of 
State, government and authority, the Islamic 
economic system and the conduct of inter- 
national relations. His concern is mainly with 
Islam in the modern world, though he does not 
neglect the past. Long professional experience 
in the Islamic world, mainly among Sunnis, 
enables him to bring valuable insights towards 
an understanding of that world and current 
developments in it. 

The thrust of his argument 1s that the Islamic 
ideal is often adapted to changing circum- 
stances and that Islam is neither monolithic nor 
implacable. He is critical of earlier Western 
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scholars who, he alleges, regard Islam as both 
unchanging and inflexible. It must be said, 
however, that since Islam depends on a divine 
revelation its principles must, therefore, be 
unchangeable, though throughout the centunes 
the jurists and others have admitted differences 
of interpretation 

Bannerman does not, perhaps, give sufficient 
credit to the extent to which this has been 
recognized by scholars. Islam lays down that 
God is the ultimate lawgiver. Sovereignty 
belongs to God; and Islamic theory 1s concerned 
not with sovereignty but with authority— 
authority which belongs to man, whose purpose 
is to implement the law However, Bannerman 
admits that practice 1s a reflection of man's 
fallible attempts to comply with God's will 
(p.94) and also that doctrine and theory 
‘represent the unattainable ideal to which ail 
Muslims aspire’ (p. 212) His thesis, to which he 
repeatedly returns, is that practice modifies this 
theory Thus 15 to put the cart before the horse. 
The divine law is ‘ given’, but the way this law s 
put into operation may be, and often 1s, modi- 
fied in practice. In some fields, notably land law 
and land tax, the basis was practice and the 
interpretation of the principles laid down in 
matters of detail varied in time and place (see 
W Schmucker, Untersuchungen zu emigen wich- 
tigen bodenrechtlichen Konsequenzen der islam- 
ischen Eroberungsbewegung, Bonn, 1972 and 
B Johansen, The Islamic law on land tax and 
rent, London, New York and Sydney, 1988) 
Bannerman rightly refuses to dismiss the 
historical record as irrelevant, but he gives 
insufficient weight to the fact that it 1s this ideal, 
to which Muslims are pointed by jurists and 
others, which underlies practice Quoting James 
P. Piscatori, he states that the record of what 
Muslims have done ‘is at least as reliable an 
indicator of what Islam 1s as what Muslims say 
itis’ (p 94); and he pomts out that diversity of 
doctrine, diversity of interpretation and diver- 
sity of practice overlay the fundamental unity of 
Islam (p. 218) 

In Islam classical legal theory caliphal 
government is the ideal, but by the fifth/ 
eleventh century worldly circumstances had 
become such that the jurists accepted that, 
though authonty was in the hands of the caliph 
(as the doctrine laid down), power in the world 
was no longer in his hands but tn the hands of 
others. Finally, after the extinction. of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, because of the threat of 
anarchy, it came to be accepted that whoever 
held power must be obeyed as the effective ruler. 
Bannerman sets this out clearly, but the final 
development was not to modify the Islamic 
theory of government but merely to give 
legitimacy to those who usurped power. It is not 

an exa mpi of practice influencing doctrine but 
rather of an accommodation to circumstances. 
Bannerman argues that concensus may provide 
functional legitimacy to a government. Func- 
tional legitimacy buttressed by practice 1s not, 
however, the same as doctrinal legitimacy 

Bannerman gives full weight to the basic 
importance of Islamic law as underlying Islamic 
concepts of government and authority and gives 
a clear account of the law m this respect In his 
assessment of modern Muslim attitudes to the 
law he refers in particular to the views of 
Abū 'I-A'là Mawdtdi, Subhi Mahmasant and 
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Fazlur Rahman. He points out, as others have 
done before him, that the revealed law was not 
law as normally understood but a ‘set of 
general principles and exhortations which 
should inform man’s relations with God, with 
his fellow man, and with his inner self’ (p. 58). 
Men were 1n ‘ duty bound to seek to draw from 
those principles and exhortations the detailed 
rules and regulations which comprise the law’ 
(ibid ) and which were not necessarily immut- 
able He fails to pomt out a factor which has 
some relevance to his general argument, 
namely, that the Islamic ideal assumes the per- 
fectibility of human society with the implemen- 
tation of Islamic law 

Summarizing the classical Sunni theory of the 
imamate and the problems posed by the frag- 
mentation of the authority of the caliph and of 
the unity of the umma, Bannerman states that, 
as a result of the Mongol conquest of Baghdad 
in 1258, spiritual and temporal authority * were 
formally separated’ (p 67). This gives a pre- 
cision to the situation which 15 not justified. The 
religious institution and the governing institu- 
tion were no longer the same, but there was, in 
fact, no formal separation and, as Bannerman 
shows in his discussion of the theory of Ibn 
Taymiyya, Jalal al-Din Dawani and Fad] Allah 
Khunji, the jurists sought to keep the govern- 
ment within the Islamic framework and to give 
legitimacy to rulers in a way which avoided a 
theoretical separation of spiritual and temporal 
authority Bannerman's examination of the 
Islamic theory of war and the extension of this 
theory to cover the situation which arose when 
Muslim expansion failed to subordinate the 
whole world to Muslim suzerainty or to convert 
all mankind to Islam is clear and thorough, and 
shows that the Islamic concepts of national and 
international law are governed by different 
perceptions from those prevailing in medieval 
Christendom and the modern West. He main- 
tams that while an equal status could not be 
accorded to other states, in practice some ele- 
ment of reciprocity and mutual acceptance 
proved necessary and that there was a wide- 
spread acceptance of territoria] pluralisms. But 
this again was an accommodation to circum- 
stances rather than a change of doctrine The 
Islamic world is not interested in pluralism 
Allah in his revelation to the prophet Muham- 
mad in the Qur'àn states that all power belongs 
to God and believers are enjoined to exert every 
effort to make his revealed law supreme on 
earth until the whole world 1s governed by it. 
This 1s the ultimate arm. At times it may be, and 
often has been, muted, but it has never been 
abrogated Bannerman, incidentally, draws 
attention to the difference between the 
European conception of a frontier line and the 
Muslim conception of a frontier region. 

When he comes to discuss the Shi‘a, Banner- 
man’s touch ıs less sure. His statement that one 
of the more significant effects of the contribu- 
tions of Shaykh Murtada Ansari (1799-1864) to 
legal theory ‘was the theoretical extension of 
the area of jurisdiction of the ulama to virtually 
any matter where there was no clear-cut ruling, 
thus providing doctrinal yustification for partici- 
pation ın matters previously regarded as the 
province of the political authority’ (p. 48) does 
not take full account of the ambiguities of Shi'1 
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law and its operation In fact the extension of 
juristic theory in a way which recognized the 
delegation to the fugahá' of judicial authority m 
the absence of the imám had been discussed by 
al-Shahid al-Awwal (d 966/1559). This did not, 
however, imply shar T recognition of the secular 
government and its system of judicial authority 
(see further N. Calder, ‘ Legitimacy and accom- 
modation in Safavid Iran. the juristic theory of 
Muhammad Baqir al-Sabzavàri (d —1090/ 
1679)’, Iran, xxv, 1987, 91-106). Following 
other commentators, Bannerman alleges greater 
flexibility in Shit theory to adjust to changed 
circumstances, but neglects the limitations 
placed on such flexibility by the occultation of 
the twelfth imam. He states that ‘it 1s the 
distinction between God’s Jaw and man’s inter- 
pretation and the importance attached to 
reason and rationality, together with its appli- 
cation through ijtihad. which distinguish 
Shi'a (sic) theory from that of the Sunni schools, 
In that they represent a juridical and theoretical 
flexibility to adjust to changed circumstances 
and incorporate into the' theory the legitimacy 
of dynamic and adaptative practice' (p. 50). 
Thus alleged greater flexibility 1s questionable, as 
also 1s the statement that ‘the relationship 
between Muslim law [in Shi'i jurisprudence] and 
the enactments of political authorities could be 
much closer and was certainly more logically 
based’ (ibid.) In fact the relationship between 
de jure illegitimacy and de facto accommodation 
was extremely complex Bannerman does not 
rase the question of ‘who guards the 
guardians’ He discusses the emergence of the 
“lama” as the nd‘ib ‘ämm of the imam and the 
doctrine ‘ that all governments were usurpatory 
of the prerogatives of the Hidden Imam’ (p. 
75). It is not entirely correct to say that no 
legitimate role in political matters for the 
‘ulama’ as the ná'ib ‘ämm of the Hidden Imam 
was implied. They were, for example, able to 
declare an individual to be the na’ib kháss of the 
imam for a specific purpose and this purpose 
might be in the political realm (see my article * A 
nineteenth century view of jihad’, Studia 
Islamica, xxxn, 1970) Further, ıt is not clear 
how, as Bannerman alleges, Shaykh Murtada 
Ansarrs theoretical extension of the jurisdiction 
of the 'ulamàá' to any matter in which there was 
no clear-cut ruling made possible a reconcil- 
ation of Khumayni’s concept of the wildyat-i 
fagih by a process of imaginative rational 
deduction with the concept that all government 
was usurpatory. Khumayni found a model in 
Angarrs Kitab al-makasib (see N Calder, 
* Accommodation and revolution in Imami Shi‘ 
Junsprudence. Khumaynm and the classical 
tradition’, Middle Eastern Studies, xvu, 1982, 
3, 16), but the formation of Khumayni's 
thought and his understanding of Islam lay 
deep in the roots of Shri Islam and to this he 
related all he knew and did. In his thought 
politics and the state were both instruments in 
the hands of the wiláyat-i fagih. Only the end 
distinguished between a good and a bad action, 
and only the end was the legitimate guide to 
action: intention was paramount. Khumayni 
incidently introduced a new dichotomy. the 
dichotomy between the oppressed (mustada‘fan) 
and the oppressors (mustakhbardn) (see further 
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F. Rajaee, ‘Islamic values and world view 
Khomeyni on man, the state and international 
politics’, vol xim, American values projected 
abroad, University Press of America, 1983). 

Discussing the intellectual influences on the 
modern Islamic world from India and Egypt, 
Bannerman notes the similarities and the dif- 
ferences in speculative rationalism and 
orthodox conservatism evident in both 
countries and also the tendency m both to 
ascribe current ills to a combination of corrupt 
practices, deviation from the narrow path of 
Islam and :mperialist influences, the struggle for 
independence from imperial tutelage and the 
dichotomy between secularism and orthodoxy. 
But he notes that whereas Indian society was 
diverse, disparate and compartmentalized and 
the Indian Muslim community a minority, 
Egypt, ‘though a pluralist society in the sense 
that there was ethnic and confessional diversity, 
displayed a degree of homogeneity missing in 
India’ (p. 129) He singles out for discussion 
Shah Walt Allah, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
Muhammad Iqbal and Mawdiidi. One has the 
impression that the last name is for Bannerman 
the unacceptable face of Islam However, he 
does not ignore Mawdiidi and admits that he 
represents a ‘face’ of Islam which is wide- 
spread. Clearly any attempt to see Islam as 
Muslims see it must include Islam as seen by 
Mawdüdi Among Egyptian thinkers Banner- 
man discusses the work of Muhammad Abdüh, 
Rashid Rida, Hassan al-Banna’ and the appeal 
of the Muslim Brotherhood to different sections 
of society and Sayyid Qutb 

Finally, Bannerman discusses the Islamic 
revival and defines fundamentalism and its 
historical context. He points out that ‘all 
devout Muslims must, by definition, believe in 
the oneness and uniqueness of God, accept that 
the Qur'an is the Word of God, and believe in 
the duty to fulfil certain. obligations in 
accordance with God’s command’ (p. 155). To 
this extent all Muslims are ‘fundamentalists’, 
but Bannerman regards such a label as unhelp- 
ful and suggests that the real distinction is 
between activists and extremists and points to a 
regularly recurring series of revivalist or 
renewalist movements. This in turn leads him to 
suggest that the present revival should be seen 
as part of a regularly recurring cycle, different in 
some respects from earlier revivals in that it 1s 
widespread and touches all parts of the Muslim 
world, though each country's experience 1s 
unique and reflects the diversity of the Muslim 
world. He sees the revival both as an 1nward 
looking attempt at purification and an outward 
reaction to modernization and economic 
development. Analysing the general features of 
the current revival, the different forms which it 
has taken in different countries and the factors 
which triggered it off, he concludes that 
* although the activist movement is essentially 
an elite movement, however, there has been 
popular participation in the revival, in that the 
majority of the Muslim population at all levels 
has manifested some degree of reaffirmation 
and in that the message disseminated on radio, 
television, cassette, and 1n the press has been 
couched in familiar, if emotionally charged, 
language, using traditional symbolism’ (p 172). 
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His examination of ‘the extremists’ is an 
excellent exposition and brings out clearly the 
diversity of those movements. 


A. K. S LAMBTON 


F. CORRIENTE. Nueve diccionario 
español-arabe. [v], 1213 pp. + 
errata. Madrid: Instituto Hispano- 
Arabe de Cultura, 1988. 


It was Dr. Samuel Johnson who reminded us 
two and a half centuries ago that ‘ No diction- 
ary of a living tongue can ever be perfect, since 
while it is hastened to publication, some words 
are budding, and some falling away.’ It might be 
added that practically every word in a language 
can be made to transcend itself at the hands of a 
Keats or a Lorca. How can any dictionary also 
contain the various nuances that the Spanish 
term hombre can acquire as an exclamation 
(implying surprise, or doubt or disbelief or 
disapproval, etc.) with a change of setting, or 
changes in mere intonation? Can a dictionary 
also list all the situations in which this term 
(meaning literally * man") is used in conversa- 
tion whatever be the sex or the age of the 
interlocutor? Despite such reservations, and the 
desideratum expressed further on in this review, 
Professor Corriente's Nuevo diccionario espanol- 
arabe may well be described as complete, in 
view of the need 1t was meant to fulfil In his 
introduction to his Diccionario espafiol-arabe, 
which appeared in 1970, Corriente clearly stated 
that this latter work was primarily intended for 
the numerous Arab students who were either 
studying Spanish at home, or studying Spanish 
and specializing in various disciplines at 
Spanish and South American universities. Pre- 
cisely for this purpose he took great care to 
include in the dictionary a wide range of techni- 
cal terms and expressions appertaining to such 
fields as medicine, physics, mathematics, 
engineering, law, social studies, philology, etc. 
He also introduced a wide range of South 
American Spanish terms, and promised to 
augment these entries in a future edition if 
the educational institutions deemed that an 
advantage 

The present volume is not an edition of the 
1970 Diccionario espanol-arabe, and hence its 
title, Nuevo Diccionario. espafiol-arabe The 
magnitude of the present volume can best be 
gauged from the fact that while the 1970 volume 
had 480 pages, and contained approximately 
thirty thousand entries (cf its Prólogo, p. vu), 
the present volume is in 1213 pages and contains 
more than double the entries in the 1970 dic- 
tionary. This number of entries can perhaps be 
better appreciated in the light of Cornente’s 
remark that he has eliminated those regular 
derived forms which the student would easily 
recognize. The author adds: 


‘asi hemos suprimido sistematicamente los 
participios pasivos de los verbos, las formas 
de nombre agente en -dor o -ente, los aumen- 
tativos y diminutivos y otras formas poco 
comunes, ya de nombres de acción, ya 
resultantes de la adición de determinados 
sufijos y prefijos (-izar, -aje, -1sta, -1smo, 
nombres de golpe en -ada y -azo, etc ), por 
procedimientos que todo estudiante del 
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idioma castellano no desconoce.' (loc. cit., 
p. vir). 


Although the present volume has appeared 
without a preface similar to that of the 1970 
work, it seems clear that the same criteria. of 
elimination of derived forms outhned above 
have also applied to the present volume I have 
not, however, described this volume as complete 
simply because it 15 larger and more comprehen- 
sive than its predecessor. Corriente takes care to 
list in it a wide range of what might be described 
as antiquated forms which a reader of Spamsh 
might encounter after having become familiar 
with their modern versions or equivalents. 
Examples of these are such terms as aloa, aljo- 
Jama, almizque, sanguja, fonil, which are listed 
by the author with directives to the user of the 
dictionary to refer to their modern forms or 
equivalents, alondra, —jofama, almızcle, 
sanguijuela and embudo respectively. Two of the 
examples listed here, namely aljofama and 
almizque, derive from Arabic (the latter perhaps 
ultimately from Greek Both The shorter Oxford 
English dictionary and Chambers suggest a poss- 
ible derivation from Sanskrit, via Persian), and 
it would no doubt interest an Arab student, for 
whom the dictionary is primarily intended, to 
see both the morphological and, quite often, 
semantic transformations that such terms have 
undergone In this context, one wonders 
whether a term like a/azer or azır, which seems 
to have survived late into the Middle Ages, 
should not have been included among these 
antiquated terms of Arabic origin. What 1s 
certajn, however, is that the original Arabic 
term al-'asir ' grape harvest’, as an equivalent 
of la vendimia, should have found its rightful 
place in Corriente's Diccionario Arabe-Espafiol 
(2nd edition, Madrid, 1986). The term 1s not 
only attested three times 1n the zajals of Ibn 
Quzmaàn (nos. 50, 78, 120), but is also the mot 
Juste for a term which Classical Arabic lacks. 
Corriente handles Arabic exactly as he handles 
Spanish—like a mother tongue, and Arabic 
stands to benefit from his intuitions, and his far- 
reaching scholarship. His Arabic-Spanish dic- 
tionary contains a richness of terms, tndispens- 
able for the study of Arabic hterature, and 
various classical Árabic texts, which are not 
listed in many modern dictionaries of Arabic in 
other languages, terms like warqa”, rand, higf, 
‘anam, etc 

Corriente's control of classical Arabic 1s only 
equalled by his intimate knowledge of many an 
Arabic dialect lke Moroccan, Egyptian, 
Lebanese and Syrian. It 1s only recently, in the 
modern novel and modern dramatic works, that 
classical or literary Arabic started to be 
‘domesticated ' or to deal with daily life and its 
needs, and it was only recently that the literary 
language started to acquire loanwords from 
everyday usage. While using the classical idiom 
(and sometimes pure classicisms) in his defini- 
tions, Corriente quite frequently uses colloquial 


terms also. (See eg (jo 3, haning 
perhaps from Jahuz, article ‘ embudo’ and such 
vernacular terms as j| $ iy, ialo, 
ob | Je in the entries ajedrez, cantina, ajo and 


salpicar respectively.) Indeed, 1f circumlocutions 
have to be avoided ın definitions, and particu- 
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larly in the domestic and technical fields, more 
vernacular terms have to be utilized and 
standardized. If there is no more suttable ver- 
nacular term to be adopted for ‘plumber’ or 


cafiero than the term T — , Such a term 
should be standardized in place of cumbersome 
circumlocutions like «Ul c5 ole « J, 
¿> jl col SML, SLM (The Oxford English-Arabic 
dictionary of current usage, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford, 1972, article *' plumber"), 
ot, LL: ge jl cU gl pel gl ge (the 


volume under discussion, entry ‘ cañero °). Like- 
wise, since Corriente introduces the well- 


established vernacular term (glaS — or 
Ol SUL-S as a definition for ‘castaño’, he 
could well have used 1t also as another defini- 
tion for ‘ castariuelo’ side by side with the 


classical epithet 2.5 which he supplies. 


sil glaS es would then have served as 
an appropriate and exact equivalent of the 
Spanish ‘ajo castafiuelo o castafiete’ in heu 


of esl yo albi al ts 

There is a common notion that Spanish 
presents relatively few phonetic problems to the 
student. The Diccionario de la Real Academia 
Española, whether motivated by such a notion 
or not, does not give any phonetic represen- 
tations of its entries, and gives instead brief 
notes on their etymologies But a dictionary like 
the present volume, intended primarily for the 
foreign student of Spanish would have benefited 
extensively from a prefatory note explaining 
how some of the Spanish letters are properly 
realized im pronunciation. This does not only 
apply to some of the unusal letters like ch, H, ñ, c 
and z, but also to such letters as b and s which 
could easily be taken as equivalents of their 
counterparts 1n other European languages, or 
even in Arabic. This is simply a field where 
Corriente the linguist can lend a hand to Cor- 
riente the lexicographer. In the meantime, the 
Arab student studying Spanish, or studying at a 
Spanish or South American university can find 
In the present volume the sure helping hand he 
or she needs at every stage of hus or her second- 
ary or higher education 

A welcome contribution of this dictionary 1s 
the attempt 1t makes to deal with metaphorical 
and idiomatic usage, just as on occasion it 
introduces what amounts to a popular dictum 
or proverb. (Cf e g. entries ‘ abarcar ° and ' cos- 
tal’.) This volume has been carefully printed, 
but Corriente uses a system of large asterisks to 
separate distinct meanings In any entry, and 
equally large black roundels to introduce 
phraseology or contextual usage, which encum- 
ber the pages of this excellent work, and would 
be better replaced with a more convenient 
system in a future edition. 

One footnote to this review is perhaps 
imperative. Publishers, printing presses and 
editors of scholarly reviews in the Arab world 
are still on the lookout for a ‘snappy’ con- 
venient Arabic term they can use as the 
standard equivalent of ‘ offprint’. Corriente has 
now supplied this long-cherished term—is/a, pl. 
fisal. The term 1s indeed attested in medieval 
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Arabic usage n al-Andalus, in the title of Ibn 
Hazm’s famous work Al/-Fisal, and Corriente 
must have known that What a relief that we 
will not need any more to hear that sleazy 
sounding and most unwieldy term mustalta, and 
its more cumbersome plural mustallat 


J. A. ABU-HAIDAR 


W. D. SWEARINGEN: Moroccan mir- 
ages: agrarian dreams and decep- 
tions, 1912-1986. (Society and 
Culture in the Modern Middle 
East.) xvii, 217 pp., front., 8 plates, 
London: I. B. Tauris [1988]. 


Over the past three years, Morocco has 
enjoyed a series of quite exceptional harvests 
that have added a considerable gloss to the 
bullish opinions over the future of the Moroc- 
can economy, both inside Morocco itself and 
abroad. Official confidence 1s based on a belief 
that climatological patterns have been incor- 
rectly interpreted in the past and that, as a 
result, areas under cereal dry farming tech- 
niques can be considerably expanded, while 
land under modern irrigation techniques can be 
expanded to one million hectares by the end of 
the century, thus aiding Morocco's balance of 
payments. Indeed, the Moroccan government 
seems to believe that it has reached a turning 
point m Morocco's agricultural fortunes and 
that self-sufficiency is no longer an impossible 
dream. 

Will D. Swearingen's study of the develop- 
ment of the modern irrigated agricultural sector 
within the Moroccan economy 1s, however, a 
sobering reminder that government optimism is 
rarely based on objective evaluation. He argues 
that, without concomitant agrarian reform and 
the restructuring of price and distribution 
mechanisms, the government's optimism Is 
based on inaccurate data and that Morocco will 
only repeat the disheartening experience of its 
colonial predecessor He goes on to point out 
that the government's failure to seize the nettle 
of political and social reform in landholding 
patterns will inevitably worsen the agricultural 
crisis that Morocco faces. 

In fact, the real object of Dr. Sweanngen's 
study ıs the French colonial experience in 
developing a modern agricultural sector in 
Morocco. He argues that this was based on the 
initial assumption that Morocco could satisfy 
European (French) demand for food imports 
At the end of the 1930s, however, this changed 
to a determination to try to make Morocco self- 
sufficient by the end of the twentieth century 
through widespread irrigation, as a result of 
the colonial authorities! sudden realization of 
the implications of demographic change in 
Morocco 

French agricultural policy 1n Morocco went 
through three stages of development. Until the 
Great Depression and the global crisis in agri- 
cultural prices in 1929, the French administra- 
tion m Morocco encouraged cereal production 
for the French metropolitan market. The policy 
was based, however, on artificial pricing struc- 
tures and, in 1929, the system collapsed ın a 
welter of rural debt. It had, however, altered 
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cereal production patterns by introducing soft 
wheat as a major cereal crop, to the detriment of 
the more traditional and better-adapted cereal 
strains of duum wheat and barley. 

By 1934, however, a new vision had presented 
itself—that of transforming Morocco into an 
African version of the Californian success in 
irrigated export agriculture. The chosen vehicle 
was citrus and the market, once again, France 
and Europe This involved the wide-scale 
introduction of irrigation schemes and a change 
in landholding structures which affected both 
Moroccan and European farmers. The picture 
changed once more in 1937, in the wake of a 
severe famine and of the 1936 census which 
revealed horrifying population growth rates 
that implied a food deficit economy in the near 
future. From the end of the 1930s until 
Independence in 1956, the colonial authorities 
pursued a policy of attemptng to expand 
irrigated agriculture in Morocco to one million 
hectares by the end of the century and of 
ensuring that, *... not a drop of water was to 
flow unused to the sea’ 

The result was that 6,000 European farmers 
ended up controlling the modern agricultural 
sector, together with 7,500 Moroccans who 
aquired large estates in both the modern and 
traditional sectors Landholding patterns have 
not changed today, except that 8,500 Moroc- 
cans have eventually replaced the European 
landowners. Government policy over irrigation 
has, however, followed its colonial precursor 
The irrigated sector had expanded to 625,000 
hectares by 1986 and twenty new dams had been 
built. All this development, however, is vitiated 
by the fact that, although agricultural exports 
(75 per cent of which come from the modern 
irrigated sector) have doubled between 1969 
and 1982, agricultural imports have increased 
eightfold. 

Swearingen’s study is an excellent analysis of 
colonial policies in irrigated agriculture and of 
their effect on the policies of the independent 
Moroccan government In addition to provid- 
ing a general discussion of the issue, he has also 
looked at specific examples of the way in which 
the policies were applied on the ground He 
points out that many of the developments were 
directed at the Moroccan peasantry, particu- 
larly after the appalling 1947 famine, and 
explains why they failed— partly because they 
were construed by settler interests to be too 
radical (as occurred with the secteurs de 
modernisation du paysannat) or because of a 
conflict over the use of water for hydro-elec- 
tricity or for irrigation during the 1950s 

It is unfortunate that Swearingen’s study does 
not extend to the 1ssue of Spanish agricultural 
policy, particularly over the Compafita Agricola 
de Luccus which also became a major citrus 
producer. Nor does it deal in any detail with the 
far more complex and contentious subject of 
colonial policy towards the traditional agri- 
cultural sector. None the less, within the limits 
he has set himself, hus analysis of the develop- 
ment of modern irrigated agriculture in the 
former French zone of Morocco is impeccable 
Not only does it throw new light on the histori- 
cal development of modern agriculture in 
Morocco, but 1t also illuminates the acute prob- 
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lems that Morocco's food producers face today. 
It thus acquires a contemporary relevance in 
addition to its intrinsic academic interest. 


GEORGE JOFFÉ 


*ABDULWAHID DHANUN TAHA: The 
Muslim conquest and settlement of 
North Africa and Spain. (Exeter 
Arabic and Islamic Series.) xiv, 
280 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1989. £49.50. 


In the conclusion to his preface to Islamic 
history a new interpretation, I; A.D. 750-1055 
(A.H. 132-448) (Cambridge), Professor M. A 
Shaban remarked: 


* Finally, I have left out, as much as possible, 
the developments in North Africa and Spain 
because from the beginning the ‘Abbasids 
themselves did not concern themselves much 
with these regions. Furthermore, the history 
of North Africa and Muslim Spain warrant a 
separate study which I am now preparing in 
collaboration with Dr Richard Hitchcock I 
hope it wil not be long before its 
appearance.’ 


His words were penned in December 1975. 

Whatever Professor Shaban's plans may yet 
be in this field, one can only conclude, after 
reading the book under review that at least a 
goodly portion of the study that he contem- 
plated has appeared, some dozen years later in 
these pages 

The author is Professor in the Department of 
History in the College of Education at the 
University of Mosul. The content 1s based upon 
his Exeter thesis, written under the supervision 
of the (then) Dr. Shaban. In his acknowledge- 
ments, the author adds that Dr. Richard Hitch- 
cock, of the Spanish Department at Exeter, 
carefully scrutinized every chapter and Dr. Ian 
Netton also helped in its revision. Care has been 
taken throughout in 1ts production. Certainly 
the influence and approach of Professor Shaban 
1s to be discerned in its chapters, though one 
misses the latter's comprehensive approach, the 
attention throughout to milieu, to trade routes 
and communications, the constant interrela- 
tionship between one part of the Islamic empire 
and another, that distinguished his writings. 
They occur here incidentally and, in a way, 
intermuttently. Also mussing (and here it 1s 
serious) are his helpful maps. On the other 
hand, it ıs a major strength of this book—and 
no doubt Dr. Hitchcock’s advice has been 
invaluable—that an impressive series of Latin 
and Spanish sources have been consulted and 
used in addition to little-known and untapped 
Arabic sources These are listed in the Intro- 
duction and in the Bibliography (pp 1-18 and 
254-9). 

North Africa 1s almost entirely understood to 
be the littoral regions and the adjacent moun- 
tainous hinterland. The desert interior receives 
scant attention, although it played an important 
part in the conquest In this respect, Professor 
Dhanün Taha’s study differs from that by his 
compatnot, Dr. Sabah Ibrahim Said al- 
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Sheikhly. Her (unpublished) thesis, Arab mih- 
tary and commercial penetration of the Maghrib 
and its Sahara, the Western Sudan and Southern 
Europe during the fifthleleventh century: a rein- 
terpretation in the light of medieval Arabic 
sources, submitted to the University of 
Manchester in 1980, also has a different time- 
span In the work under review (more specifi- 
cally, in ch. viii), the establishment of the 
Umayyad Emirate in Spain concludes the dis- 
cussion. But the two studies overlap in their 
introductory chapters where the interfused 
events of history and the legends of the conquest 
are surveyed in great detail and are well 
footnoted Both are substantially catalogues 
and chronicles of ‘Arab tribes’ and ‘ Berber 
tribes’. who were their members, where they 
fought, where they settled in Spain and how well 
or badly they treated one another. But the term 
‘tribe’ is never clearly defined. Perhaps this is 
not possible in view of the nature of the sources. 
Little is said about the ‘mécanismes de 
l'arabisation" that are so important to writers 
on North Africa like Gabriel Camps and to 
French and Maghrébin specialists to whom this 
interrelationship means so much more than the 
element of geste which seems to mesmerize 
Arab writers from the Mashnq when they 
attempt to clarify the historical exploits of the 
early Arab and Muslim warrior heroes in these 
westerly regions. 

In style one is here offered a cross between 
Dozy, O'Leary, Ibn Hazm and Ibn Khaldün. 
Perhaps the source material makes this inevit- 
able. Yet for ease of reference this book will be 
of use to student and specialist alike. On the 
other hand, for sheer readability, if one turns to 
Watt and Cachia's A history of Islamic Spam 
(Edinburgh, 1965), one has to admit that a far 
more lucid account is available. The more quali- 
fied comment of Watt and Cachia on Arab- 
Berber relationships is arguably nearer the 
reality: 


‘While the chief control remained in the 
hands of men of Arab race (reckoned solely 
on the male side), after the submission of the 
Berbers of Tunisia and eastern Algeria about 
700, much of the man-power in the expedi- 
tions was Berber. Without the accretion of 
man-power the conquest of Spain would have 
been impossible. It is thus more correct to 
speak of Muslim expansion than of Arab 
expansion. Yet the distinction between Arabs 
and Berbers did not disappear when the latter 
became Muslims, and was to prove a grave 
source of internal dissension in Islamic Spain 


(p. 9). 


Wisely, the present study is entitled 'the 
Muslim conquest and settlement’. Most care- 
fully documented, it is prepared to criticize the 
views of Dozy and Lévi-Provengal where these 
are now untenable. It does not take much 
account of research on toponyms, which sup- 
plements and sometimes would appear to con- 
tradict the geographical information furnished 
by Arab historians. However, all in all, this 
book fulfils to a marked degree the wishes 
expressed by Watt and Cachia (p. 186): ‘It may 
be that when some scholar with a different 
perspective familianzes himself with all the 
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material (of the earlier history of Islamic Spain) 
the general line of interpretation will be modi- 
fied." 


H T NORRIS 


JOHN WRIGHT: Libya, Chad and the 
Central Sahara. vii, 168 pp. 
London: Hurst and Co., 1989. £23. 


This short, fact-filled book provides a well- 
balanced and lucidly written. account of the 
historical and cultural relationship between 
Libya's peoples, especially the Arabs, and the 
Kanembu, the Tubu (Teda) and other non- 
Arab peoples who inhabit the regions adjacent 
to Lake Chad and the desert to the north, 
towards Tibesti and the Fezzan. A long period 
of pre-history and history is covered within its 
pages. There is not, to my knowledge, a book 
currently in print in English that surveys this 
whole subject so comprehensively As an 
introduction to the subject it is a book to be 
welcomed and it should appeal to a varied 
readership in view of this region's cultural, 
historical and strategic importance. 

Chapters 1 to vi, are built upon a selection of 
archaeological and documentary sources. 
Attention is paid to the slave-trade, the pen- 
etration of the Sanisiyya and inter-state 
rivalnes in the age of Imperialism. The truly 
original material is to be found in chapter vii, 
where the author, who is an authority on recent 
Libyan and Chad history, is able to cite little- 
known facts accessible to him from within and 
without the BBC Arabic Service. It is here that 
the struggle for the control of the Auzou strip 
figures to the fore in a protracted and as yet, 
unconcluded dispute, in which Tombalbaye, 
Colonel Gadafi, Hissene Habre and Goukouni 
Oueddai are key figures in the events that have 
taken place. 

Although ‘the Arabs’ of Chad and their 
lineal and linguistic relationship to other Arabs 
figure prominently throughout this book, it is 
not entirely clear who is meant at various points 
in the author's discussion. The Banü Hilal, as 
usual, are the principal intruders who are to 
blamed for an ecological disaster: ‘By about 
1050 these nomads were loosed on the 
Maghrib’, and ‘up to 1 million men, women 
and children spent nearly a century moving 
from the Nile Valley to Algeria'. The Banü 
Sulaim * over-ran? Cyrenaica (p. 37), although 
as long ago as 1935, G. W. Murray in his Sons 
of Ishmael (London, Routledge, 273), showed 
how unacceptable was all this ‘ Arab’ ancestry 
of the Western Bedouin, especially the Murab- 
tin. * This aspiration of the Berbers has flooded 
their genealogies with so many lies that it 1s 
difficult to disentangle the truth.' Perhaps in the 
long run it matters little anyway. According to 
Wright (p. 38), *From the Banu Sulaim 
descended many of the Arab tribes (and 
principally the Awlad Slaiman) that later 
dominated southern Tripolitania, the Sirtica 
and Fezzan, and thus the northern stages of the 
Tripoli-Chad trade route. By the end of the 
fourteenth century, when the first Muslim Arab 
nomads were penetrating the Chadian lands 
from the north, Arabs were also coming from 
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the north-east following the Muslim conquest 
of Christian Nubia’. Such a view is shared, and 
has been effectively used, by Gadafi himself 
where he deemed it expedient. Berbers, Twareg, 
Tubu and others related to them could all be 
called * Muslim Arabs’ with a common ‘ Arab’ 
ancestry and even a homeland in ancient 
Himyar (p. 135). 

Perhaps limited space never permits the 
author to really explore the finer shades of 
demographic meaning that he intends. He does 
not dismiss mythological lineal claims as wholly 
fabricated, ‘even if they do tend to ignore 
ethnic, linguistic, cultural and historical reali- 
ties’ On page 137, he writes, ‘ Yet the Chadian 
Sahel is an important Arab centre. At least one 
million Chadians have Arabic as their first or 
second language.’ Here again, we are dented 
important detail: what Arabic?—/fusha, Libyan, 
Sudanese, Shuwa or an indigenous Chad col- 
loquial? Are all these present and 1f so where? 
How many can read and write it as well as speak 
1t? How ıs it used in the media? 

Both bibliography and index are comprehen- 
sive However, the book lacks any reference 
whatsoever to the recent French publications by 
such writers as Issa Hassan Khayar, including 
Tchad regards sur les élites ouddaiennes (Paris, 
CNRS, 1984), Jean-Louis Triaud, Tchad 1900— 
1902 (Paris: L'Harmattan, 1987, wherein Sanüst 
documents in Árabic from Chad are translated), 
Catherine Baroin, Gens du Roc et du Sable 
(Pans: CNRS, 1988), and other articles that 
have appeared in Islam et Sociétés au Sud du 
Sahara Al these are essential works for the 
study of contemporary Chad history and for the 
relations between Libya and Chad. Such French 
publications (and there are others), have added 
considerably to our knowledge of a number of 
the subjects that are discussed here 

Valuable sources in Enghsh that might have 
been included are Walter Cline, The Teda of 
Tibesti, Borku, and Kawar in the Eastern Sahara, 
(General Series in Anthropology, number 12), 
Wisconsin, 1950, especially the historical survey 
and tabular history of Tibesti (pp. 18-22), and a 
handful of important articles by Professor J 
Lavers on Rabih and the Borku Sultanate that 
have been published in Kano Studies and other 
Nigerian publications Professor D. Lange’s 
recent publications of Kanemi chronicles also 
are absent. 

To the above may be added Dr. C. Tripp's 
‘La Libye et Afrique’, (Politique Etrangère 
[Paris], 2; 1984, 317-29). It 1s true that part of 
this article 1s a ‘conventional survey’ of the 
topic. However, pages 322-8 are specifically 
concerned with Chad and with the endless dis- 
pute over the Auzou strip Sources cited by 
Tripp, including Sahara, al-Zahf al-Akhdar and 
al-Hadaf, are not used here 

In short then, John Wright's book 1s a useful, 
though not a complete introduction to this 
subject. It 1s written well, though perhaps a little 
hastily. This may explain why the title of ch iii, 
* Al-Dar al-Islam’ (sic)—though 1t is always 
idiomatically used in the main body of the 
book—was unspotted and uncorrected by 
author and publisher before it was printed 
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WILLIAM C. Currrick: The Sufi path of 
knowledge: Ibn al-'Arabi's Meta- 
physics of Imagination. xxii, 478 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. $74.50 
(paper $24.50). 


This book, which offers a comprehensive 
selection of the thoughts of Ibn al-‘Arabt ın his 
al-Futthat al-Makkiyya, represents a long 
labour of love that has benefited enormously 
from the author’s previous pioneer studies in 
Süfism (Rümi included) and from his personal 
contact with other scholars who have been 
labouring in this particular field None the less, 
considering the size of the task and the com- 
plexity and highly abstract nature of the 
thought and of the argument, twenty years 
(p xxm) preparing the ground, and six years 
since the book here was first conceived as the 
way of presenting Ibn al-'Arabi's encyclopedic 
composition, these days must count as some- 
thing of a record. It is an achievement in itself, 
and one may note also the author's close 
cooperation with scholars of distinction who 
have themselves made considerable contribu- 
tions in their writings on this work In particular. 
Henry Corbin, Toshihiko Izutsu and Sayyid 
Jalal al-Din Ashtiyani of Mashhad (whose 
Sharh ıs included on p 415), to name but three. 

Dr. Ian Netton, m his book, Allah 
Transcendant (Routledge, 1989) remarked of 
the Futühát al-Makkiyya (p. 293) 


such works as The Bezels of Wisdom and 
The Meccan Revelations represent a massive 
conjunction or crossroads of ideas, themes, 
narratives, and dogmas that reflect a vanety 
of other texts, profane and sacred, known 
and unknown. Much of the richness, of 
course, of both The Bezels of Wisdom and 
The Meccan Revelations—indeed, of the 
whole corpus of Ibn al-‘Arabi—has yet to be 
mined, but Ibn al-‘Arabi is known to have 
studied and been inspired by, for example, al- 
Hallaj (died A.D. 922), al-Hakim al-Tirmidht 
(died circa A.D. 932), Bayazid al-Bistami (died 
A.D 874 or 877/8), and al-Ghazáli (A.D. 1058- 
1111). It would be apt to describe Ibn al- 
‘Arabis Meccam Revelations in Lévi- 
Strauss’s term as a work of bricolage, for 1t is 
a huge, brilliant, but horrendously disjointed 
and disorganized amalgam of vision, dream 
and reality on the one hand, and material 
drawn from, or paralleled by, the Hellenistic, 
Neoplatonic, Islamic, süfl and ishrági—to 
name but a few—universities of discourse on 
the other. 


Bricolage 1s not a word that appears in Chit- 
tick’s assessment of the content; nevertheless he 
concedes (p xi) that the vast expanse of the 
discourse (its envergure, to crib a French aero- 
nautical term) does present many problems in 
attempting to convey an impression of unity 
and coherence in partial translation: 


The Futühát al-makkiyya is a vast 
encyclopedia of the Islamic sciences within 
the context of tawhid, the profession of God's 
Unity that forms the core of Islam. The book 
includes 560 chapters, several of which would 
be major books if published separately. Ibn 
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al-Arabi discusses in copious detail the 
Koran, the Hadith, events in the life of the 
Prophet, the detailed rulings of the Shari‘a, 
the principles of jurisprudence, the divine 
names and attributes, the relationship 
between God and the world, the structure of 
the cosmos, the make-up of the human being, 
the various human types, the path by which 
human perfection may be attained, the stages 
of the ascent to God, the ranks and kinds of 
the angels, the nature of the jinn, the charac- 
teristics of time and space, the role of political 
institutions, the symbolism of letters, the 
nature of the interworld between death and 
Resurrection, the ontological status of 
heaven and hell, and so on. The list could be 
extended for pages. 


The range of the discussion is clear from the 
lay-out of this book, subdivided into seven 
parts: Overview, Theology, Ontology, Epis- 
temology, Hermeneutics (which focuses espe- 
cially on the Qur'án, on Muhammad himself, 
and on Commentary and hadith), Soteriology, 
Consummation and Transcendance. The firm 
grip that Chittick has on the content is a major 
achievement. This book must be counted 
amongst the most important studies of Süfism 
(and probably the major work on Ibn al-‘Arabi) 
to have been published over the last decade. 
Further praise may be given to the author for 
the very comprehensive bibliographies, the 
references to Qur'änic passages, Jiadiths and 
sayings, and the notes that furnish extra lexico- 
graphical assistence and source guidance. 
Throughout, Chittick frames those passages 
that he has translated within a matrix of sum- 
marized argument and theme. Important 
Arabic terms are bracketed ın juxtasposed posi- 
tion where demanded. It would be idle to 
pretend that the work as presented can be 
recommended to the uninitiated, though Sec- 
tion I, Overview, if read together with the 
Introduction and several of  Chittick's 
preparatory articles, are a fine introduction to 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought and his discoveries in 
general. Other sections are tough assignments. 
In fact the total number of pages that are 
relevant to a discussion of the text, 381 pages, 1s 
misleading since the page lay-out appears in two 
well-printed columns. The book is thus far 
longer than it seems. The English style is clear 
and free from cryptic expressions. Its success 
and its shortcomings may be illustrated by 
comparing Chittick with Margaret Smith, who, 
in her Readings from the mystics of Islam, 
London, 1950), pp. 97-8, offers one example 
from the Futühàt al-Makkiyya. Her attempt 
does not appear in Chittick’s bibliography. 
Whereas Chittick (p. 214) offers a somewhat 
literal and matter-of-fact unravelling of a com- 
plex argument, Margaret Smith is more poetic 
and more sensitive and ultimately, I feel, more 
successful in reaching into the heart of the 
author. 

Chittick in this passage amongst the 
Hermeneutics renders it: 


The dark and luminous veils through which 
the Real is veiled from the cosmos are the 
light and the darkness by which the possible 
thing becomes qualified in its reality use 
it is an intermediary (wasa) It only looks 
upon itself, so it only looks upon the veil. 
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Were the veils to be removed from the pos- 
sible thing, possibility would be removed, and 
the Necessary and the impossible would be 
removed through its removal. Hence the veils 
will be hung down forever, and nothing else 1s 
possible. (III, 274.25, 276.9, 18). 


Margaret Smith translates this same passage 
as follows: 


The veils of darkness and light, by which God 
is veiled from the world, are only what des- 
cribes the contingent, because it is in the 
midst and it looks only to itself and it does 
not look to what 1s within the veil. If the veils 
were raised from the contingent the con- 
tingency would be revealed and the necessary 
and the umaginable, because the veil ıs raised, 
but the veils continue to be a concealment, 
and it must be so. Consider this world in 
regard to the raising of the veil, for He spoke 
of consuming, by the glory of His coun- 
tenance, the creature who apprehends it and 
sometimes He says of Himself that the 
creatures can see Him and not be consumed, 
declaring that the veils are raised in the 
Vision, and the Vision itself is a veil (p. 107). 


To conclude, despite some disappointment in 
places as to the English rendering, I can only 
concur with Professor Annemarie Schimmel’s 
wholehearted and enthusiastic reception of 
Chittick’s work: ‘ a most important milestone in 
the study of Islamic mystical theology’. Time 
may well decide that it 1s of classic status. 


H. T. NORRIS 


Fritz MERR: Baha "i Walad: Grund- 
züge seines Lebens und seiner 
Mystik. (Acta Iranica. Troisiéme 
série. Textes et Mémoires, volume 
XIV.) viii, 484 pp. + errata slip. 
[Leiden]: Centre Nationale 
d'Etudes Indo-Iraniennes, 1989. 
(Distributed by E. J. Brill.) 


Works by, or about, leading Süfis, are now a 
matter of such regularity of publication and 
review, that one is sometimes tempted to forget 
that several leading figures and their scholarly 
writings are still very little known Furthermore, 
so pervasive has the 1dea of the Muslim mystic 
as a 'Sufi' become, that one is tempted to 
overlook the fact that not all Muslim mystics 
were Süfis and that mysticism was to be found 
in the thinking of those who were essentially 
'ulamá' and muftina, about whom there might 
be no common agreement as to what con- 
stituted their principal contribution to Islamic 
thought in the medieval age and to Islamic 
letters. 

Baha’ al-Din Muhammad Walad b. Husain 
b. Ahmad Khatib Balkhi (546-628/1151-1231) 
is perhaps best remembered for having been the 
father of Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rimi. He bore 
the title of Sultan al-‘Ulama’ which was alleg- 
edly bestowed upon him by the Prophet himself 
during the course of a dream that was seen one 
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night by all the muftina of Balkh. The most lucid 
biography of his life, his character and his 
achievements, in a Western language, is that 
furnished by Hamid Algar in the Encyclopaedia 
Tranca Baha’ al-Din was a preacher and a 
mufti in Balkh. He preferred the title of ‘alim 
and during his travels he insisted upon being 
accommodated in madrasas and not within 
khanaqahs Not surprisingly, he came under 
Süfi influences though how truly a Süfi he 
became, 1n the sense of being openly affiliated to 
an order, is far from certain. Hamid Algar casts 
doubts on his connexions, through his grand- 
father, with Ahmad Ghazzalr, and even more so 
with Najm al-Din Kubra, whose disciple he was 
claimed to be. Süfi links are more reliable in 
regard to Sayyid Burhan al-Din Muhaqqiq- 
Tirmidhi (d 638/1240). 

This matter has been re-examined by 
Muhammad Isa Waley, in his article on 
'Najmo'd-Din Razi and the Kobrawiya 
Order’, published in the journal, Sufi, 4, 
1989-90, 21-22. According to Waley, Baha’ 
al-Din was possessed by ‘some of that ecstatic 
tendency which ts often said (although this 1s a 
generalization) to characterize the Sufism of 
Khorasan in contrast to the more “sober” 
Sufism of Iraq.’ Waley also refers to him as a 
* significant Sufi master in his own right’ and he 
accepts that he was probably an immediate 
disciple of Najm al-Din Kubra The discourses 
of Baha’ al-Din (Ma'arif) are the key to the life 
of the man himself and the key to the treasure- 
house of his thought and his most original and 
profound contribution to the legacy of Central- 
Asian Islam in his age. This work, by Fritz 
Meier, ıs a major contribution to the study of 
Baha’ al-Din Walad. Soundly based on the text 
of the Ma rif, which 1s discussed in the opening 
chapter, it proceeds to build up a comprehen- 
sive picture of his life in Central Asia, his 
subsequent journey via Nishapür to Baghdad, 
to Arabia, and ultimately to Malatya, Aksehir, 
Larende and Konya. Special attention is given 
to Baha’ al-Din's credentials as a mystic (ch. vi) 
wherein the whole debate as to the distinct 
contribution made by those Muslims who were 
influenced by Süfism, yet who, for various 
reasons, either stand apart from 1t or whose 
profundity of thought in theology and in legal 
questions assures them a very special place, is 
thoroughly aired and remterpreted from every 
aspect of Baha’ al-Din’s writings. Much of the 
book 1s occupied with the author’s theological 
thinking and (p. 412) Meier clearly draws the 
distinctions separating Baha’ al-Din and Kubra 
on matters relating to ‘ma‘iyya’ (see also 
pp. 435-7). The book offers a final summing up 
in ch. xxvii. That adds enormously to, and in 
some respects revises, Algar’s article, and it 
casts doubt on Waley’s assumptions. 

This book is very well printed and impeccably 
edited. The few errors are corrected in an errata 
slip and one’s minor complaint is principally 
that of the lack of a bibliography. References, of 
which there are many, are entered in the 
footnotes and the reader 1s denied the advant- 
ages of access, for quick reference, that a 
separate bibliography affords 


H. T. NORRIS 
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EHSAN YARSHATER (ed): Encyclo- 
paedia Iranica. Vol. t: Anamaka- 
Atar al-Wozara. 912 pp. London 
and New York: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1987. 


The number of entries necessary under the 
letter A in an Iranian work must at the early 
stages make the project seem as depressingly 
akarana-, ‘ boundless’ as unattainable Zurvan, 
and only an anaosa- ‘ immortal’ editor might be 
expected to see it through to completion. Yet A 
does end, on p. 273 of vol. m, after an article on 
the eschatological, devouring Az, followed by a 
massive treatment of Azerbaiyán We may live 
to see the zed, a whoreson to Shakespeare but 
golden (zarr) 1n Iranian, confined within blue 
boards; yet this project has been very largely the 
initiative of Professor Yarshater, and one can- 
not help but worry as to its future management. 

e younger generation has not, as 1t seems, 
produced a polymath iranisant approaching his 
stature, or possessed of his genius for organiza- 
tion. Yet, Vol. iV is soon to appear, so the 
project is proceeding with admirable speed; and 
each volume, besides, stands independently as a 
monument of Iranist scholarship. 

This reviewer is a specialist in the area of 
Zoroastrianism (and may not live to see the 
main entry for that topic), so Ancient Iran will 
figure largely in these remarks The religion of 
the Iranians does figure prominently, and it 
seems that one of the principles of selection of 
articles was to represent major topics as fully as 
possible 1n the early volumes "Viticulture, for 
example, 1s discussed s v. angür ° grape’. This 1s 
fine, and follows the practice of the 
Encyclopedia of Islam; yet an index might be 
desirable ın the near future for readers, for 
example, who are knowledgeable about wine 
but innocent of Persian. Equally, the Muslim 
reader familiar with the sūra of the ‘Ankabiit 
will search for the creature in vain unless he 
knows to look for ‘ Arachnids '. There is some 
inevitable inconsistency in the selection process. 
wine was not to be postponed to W, but we 
must wait, evidently, until K is published, for 
the discussion of Xusro AnoServan, since only 
lesser Ano&sarvans figure in Vol. 1. Anjoman 
* Association’, likewise in need of an English 
reference 1n an index, has numerous entries but 
no etymological section, 1n which it could have 
been explained that the earliest, Avestan form, 
hanjamana-, was used of the meetings when 
Ahura Mazda and Zarathustra spoke together. 

The scope of the work is enormous, with the 
intention to encompass everything and 
everyone that has had to do with Iran, even well 
beyond its modern frontiers: there are large 
articles on the city of Antioch and the Seleucid 
kings named Antiochus. One might have expec- 
ted more on the Antiochus who built the great 
luerothesion at Nimrud Dagh; but a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject 1s probably reserved for the 
article on Commagene. There are major articles 
also on the Arabs, including Arabic-Iranian 
linguistic exchanges There are large sections on 
Armenian history and culture, which was 
steeped in Arsacid traditions (Boyce's article on 
Arsacid religion refers back to Armenia, but is 
ruthlessly concise, so one must await Vol. rv of 
her History of Zoroastrianism for more on these 
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matters). Articles on places in Armenia are 
scattered through the Encyclopaedia. The 
Araxes (p. 270) 1s perhaps called ‘intolerant of 
bridges by Virgil, not only because of its rush- 
ing current and rugged banks, but because 
Rome found the Armenians intractably Orien- 
tal in their sympathies (Tacitus disparages the 
Araxes, I think, with this intention) The Arm. 
form is Erasx, not Erask‘ (Bosworth, p. 271). 
The entries by Schmitt and Bailey on Iranian- 
im-Armenian summarize well the achievements 
in that area since H. Hübschmann's Armenische 
Grammatik, and will considerably lighten the 
task of producing a new, up-to-date Armenian 
grammar (since the articles were written, there 
has appeared the important work of G. B. 
Jahukyan, Hayoc' lezvi patmut'yun, Naxagrayin 
Zamanakasrjan [History of the Armenian langu- 
age prelterate period, Erevan, 1987) The 
articles on Anglo-Iranian relations are of timely 
interest 

The survey of Archaeology is long and useful 
(a discussion of the bas-relief at Bogat should be 
added to the section of Sasanian monuments), 
and related topics are considered in the volume, 
notably Armor (for the evidence of the Sasanian 
bas-reliefs at Naqš-e Rostam, see now G. Herr- 
mann,  dranische Denkmàler: — lranische 
Felsreliefs, 1, Berlin, 1989), Asb ' Horse', and 
the numerous articles of S. Shahbazi. To the 
contribution on astodān ‘ossuary’, add the 
monograph of F. Grenet, Les pratiques funér- 
aires dans l'Asie Centrale sédentaire de la con- 
quéte grecque à l'islamisation, (Paris, 1984). The 
articles on Asia Minor, especially the contribu- 
tion by Weiskopf, are valuable for considera- 
tion of the evidence of the other, Western edge 
of Iranian civilization. Another major entry of 
relevance to the pre-Islamic period is * Architec- 
ture’: to Pugachenkova’s excellent discussion of 
Central Asia, one might add the site of Daly in 
Bactria (its curious ground-plan has given rise 
to lively speculation about the early cities of the 
Iramans with relation to the var of Yima and 
related matters: see A. Parpola, The Sky- 
Garment, Studia Ortentaha, 57, Helsinki, 1985). 
This section is complemented by entries on Art, 
especially the contributions on Sasanian and 
Central Asian art by P. O. Harper and 
G. Azarpay. The long and detailed entry on 
Anthropology by B. Spooner is probably the 
m such synthesis of the subject in the Iranian 

ela. [D 

Biographical notices on Iranists include the 
Anklesarias and Antia amongst the Parsis. The 
article on F. C. Andreas should have made 
mention of his connexion to Nietzsche through 
Lou Salome, if only because of Also sprach 
Zarathustra. Anquetil du Perron seems to have 
appropriated Parsi MSS lent to him, and to 
have threatened with a pistol one mobed who 
had come to collect his property. Duchesne- 
Guillemin does not mention this episode in his 
article. A reference should be added, to J. J. 
Modi, Anquetil du Perron and Dastur Darab 
(Bombay, 1916, in English and Gujarati). On 


the background of French interest in Iran, see" 


now O. H. Bonnerot, La Perse dans la littérature 
et la pensée frangaises au xvir siécle (Paris- 
Genéve: Champion-Slatkine, 1988). 

It 1s inevitable in the field of Iranian religion, 
where consensus on some of the most basic 
issues has not been reached (whether or not the 
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Achaemenians were Zoroastnans—and what 
this meant—4s still debated, see Vol. 1), that 
articles will promote one or another point of 
view. Gignoux, ‘Anérin’, translates Av. 
xvarénah as ‘brilliance’, apparently accepting 
an etymology related xvar ‘Sun’ rather than 
H. W. Bailey's ‘acquisition’; ‘glory’ might 
have been a safer rendering. Brunner, in con- 
nexion with anósag-ruwan ‘ of immortal soul’, a 
Zoroastrian pious euphemism for ‘deceased’, 
suggests boxt ruwan “saved ıs the soul’ as a 
synonym. But surely this epithet was bestowed 
upon Kirder as a title by a living king in 
gratitude for religious service, and in expec- 
tation of future admission to Paradise? On the 
text Aogémadaééa, which derives its first line 
and title from Yasna Haptagháiti 41.5, see now 
the edition and study of those chapters by 


J. Narten, Der Yasna Haptayhäıti (Wiesbaden, 


1986). M. Boyce, ‘Apam Napat’, proposes 
agam her equation to the yazata with Varuna 
(on the enigmatic phrase mazddscá ahurdghó 
* Mazda and the Ahuras ' involved in the discus- 
sion, see now I. Gershevitch, ‘ mazdáscá 
ahurághó ', in R. Schmitt, P. O. Skjerve (eds.), 
Studia Grammatica franca: Festschrift fùr 
Helmut Humbach, München: Kitzinger Verlag, 
1986, 83-101). She also regards OP. *Anahiti as 
wholly distinct in origin from Av. Anahita: but 
could the conditions of real life have cor- 
responded to such extreme niceties of philology? 
Testimonia such as the tnlingua of Xanthos 
remind us of the importance of the Aramaic 
material for the study of Iranian religion in the 
late- and post-Achaemenian and Parthian 
periods (See ‘ Assyrians’ for the Neo-Aramaic 
language and literature of modern Iran.) 
J. Greenfield in ‘ Aramaic’ reviews the data; but 
he has wisely abandoned the reading of hdrpt’ as 
*fire-priest' (p 258) in a recent article, * Nergol 
dh§pt'’, im the Asmussen Festschrift (Acta 
Iranica, 28); cf. the comments of Boyce, though, 
on Parthian ‘twrSpt (art. ‘ Arsacid religion °). In 
the area of Iranian religion also are entries on 
Arya-, on (Spénta) Armaiti, and on the concept 
of truth (asa-, arta-: Ardwahist, ASavan, Aša, 
and names with Arta-). 

Too often Iranian Islam has been studied 
without reference to the ancient, indigenous 
beliefs of the country. In the treatment of sub- 
ject areas which bridge the great religious divide 
of the seventh century A.D., as 1n ‘ Apocalyptic- 
ism’, it 1s the practice of the Encyclopaedia to 
assign different periods to specialists. The 
strange figure of Astyagés, linked by the 
Armenians to Ažı Dahāka (see the remarks of 
Skjærvø and Russell in Vol. tm, is considered as 
a historical figure, but without reference to 
apocalypticism. It ıs left, then, to the reader in 
many instances to draw conclusions about con- 
nexions and transmission, where these are not 
erit discussed; perhaps in future volumes 
collaboration between specialists might be 
envisaged, that more light might be cast on a 
subject than piecemeal treatment could afford. 

Articles on geography and cities are most 
useful, particularly in the absence of an up-to- 
date and usable atlas or gazetteer of Iran In 
* Andimisk ', no mention is made of the possi- 
bility that this was the site of the Sasanian state 
prison called the ‘Fortress of Oblivion’ 
(Armenian Anyu8, Anus, Andmes, Ëndmeš, the 
latter two forms Iranian loanwords; Greek 
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Phrourton . tés Léthés in Procopius: see N. G 
Garsoian, The epic histories attributed to 


P'awstos Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk?), 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 
1989, toponymical index, pp 443-4). Lest this 
necessarily selective review leave the impression 
that the Encyclopaedia 1s but a painstaking. 
alphabetical expansion of The Cambridge 
history of Iran, it should be remembered that it 
attempts to embrace every aspect of Iranian life: 
even AS, Persian soup, receives several columns 
of close study. New and ground-breaking 
research on Iran, though hampered in various 
ways in recent years, proceeds with a rapidity 
unexcelled by any other humanistic discipline, 
engaging some of the finest scholars alive. Virtu- 
ally all are represented here: the masterwork 
under Professor Yarshater’s direction 1s not 
only a much-needed compilation and timely 
exposition of the Stand der Forschung of the 
discipline, but a glorious monument of scholar- 
ship, unprecedented in Iranian history and 
destined to endure as long as the field itself 


J. R. RUSSELL 


JEROME W. CLINTON (tr.): The tragedy 
of Sohrab and Rostam: from the 
Persian national epic, the Shahname 
of Abol-Qasem Ferdowsi. (Publi- 
cations of the Near East, no. 3) xxv, 
190 pp. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 
1987. $25 (paper $12.50). 


Professor Clinton’s translation of the story of 
Suhráb and Rustam has to be approached, I 
think, m the spirit in which it was conceived and 
carried out. Existing translations of the Sháh- 
nàmeh are numerous but not always easily avail- 
able. In the most recent, that of Reuben Levy 
for the Persian Heritage Senes (London, 1967), 
the story is heavily abridged; among the fullest 
and best ts that of Jules Mohi (see vol. 2, Paris, 
1876, 54—153). Both these versions are m prose. 
Verse translations are more problematic James 
Atkinson's translation of the story (1814, rev. 
1832) is introduced by the words ‘the rules of 
poetic translation are now pretty generally 
understood Those who best know the 
peculiarities of Persian will acknowledge how 
requisite 1t is to adopt greater freedom of inter- 
EA m conveying Eastern notions into 

nghsh verse I have consequently paid more 
attention to sentiments than words, to 1deas 
than expressions — . for 1t was incumbent upon 
me to keep in mind that I was writing a poem in 
English . . .'. The result, to modern taste, 1s far 
from satisfactory, and the same may be said for 
the more scholarly blank-verse translation of 
A G and E. Warner (see vol 2, London, 1906, 
118-87) Thus there is certainly room for a new 
English translation, and the one under review 
has, among its other advantages, the fact that it 
1$ based on a text greatly superior to those 
available to 1ts predecessors (of which, more 
below). 

In opting to translate the story into blank 
verse, Professor Clinton is faced with the time- 
honoured dilemma of how much accuracy to 
sacrifice to art. Accuracy is demanded by 
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students and scholars and there 1s a view that, 
pace Atkinson et al., the more nearly one keeps 
to the words and idioms of the original (which 
so frequently find literal equivalents in English), 
the more ‘ poetic’ will be the result. Adornment 
1s superfluous, this is, after all, an heroic episode 
in an epic poem, not some lyrical romance. The 
art comes from Firdausi and the ' art of transla- 
tion’, for it is rare for the translator to be a poet 
himself (Matthew Arnold's note on his own 
Sohrab and Rustam in the 1854 edition of his 
Poems is implicitly referring to Atkinson when 
it concludes that ‘in a verse translation no 
original work ıs any longer recognizable") This 
does not apply to Clinton's robust translation, 
which reads generally very well and does 
preserve the economical language of the original 
to a large degree, msofar as this is possible 
within the self-imposed limits of his verse and 
consistent with clarity of meaning. There are 
places where it is not, however, enough to 
invoke ‘ poetic licence’ or the demands of the 
rhythmic pattern—some of these are noted 
below. It 1s part of the success of any such 
translation that ıt brings out the urge to do 
better oneself, and so leads the reader back to 
the original poem 

Resort to the original 1s, of course, enor- 
mously facilitated by the presentation of the 
Persian text opposite the English This is a 
generous and sporting thing to have done, 
generous because not everyone has the Moscow 
edition of the Shah-nameh (vol 2, Moscow, 
1963, 169—250) to hand, and sporting because it 
allows us to see clearly what Clinton has done 
Leaving aside for the moment the merits of the 
translation, there 1s some doubt over exactly 
what text is bemg translated. The British 
Museum (Library) MS (Add 21,103) dated 675/ 
1276, presented in the Moscow edition, is said 
to be the text followed (see pp. xxiv, 189-90). In 
fact, it is not clear whether the BL MS or the 
Russian edition (which, of course, does not rely 
solely on the BL MS) 1s the basis for the 
translation, for there are far more departures 
from the printed text than the author has indi- 
cated. For a start, the following lines of the 
Moscow text have been omitted 1 32, 298, 
316-7, 338, 368, 404-5, 475, 536-7, 618 
(retained by Minow, 1. 607), 826, 860; these are 
all marked as dubious in the Moscow edition 
and, with the exception noted, are all omitted 
from M Minovi's edition (Ddstan-e Rustam va 
Suhrab az Shah-nameh, Tehran, 1352/1973). 
Secondly, the following alterations or additions 
have been noted ın Clinton's text: ime 77 reads 
har angah for har ankas, line 194 restores the 
word dizh in the second hemistich (cf Moscow, 
1. 203), 1 237 is restored from the variants in the 
Moscow text (pp. 187-8, cf Minow, 1 241, 
shghtly different and surely more correct with 
kunj); and, more dramatically, Il. 816-25 of the 
Russian edition are taken out of order and 
inserted as H. 791—800 in Clinton's text, a 
manoeuvre that is also found in Minovi's edi- 
tion (l. 803-12) and which, like the other 


' divergences noted above, is sanctioned by the 


British Library MS. 

This uncertainty is not helped by the fact that 
occasionally Clinton translates lines or parts of 
lines that he does not reproduce in the facing 
Persian text Instances are: Clinton 1 64 reads 
pardeh (vei, curtain) but translates bardeh 
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(servant); l. 273 reads tang (distress, here 
perhaps boredom) but translates nang (shame), 
at the bottom of p. 91, Clinton translates a line 
that ts not in his text (from Moscow ed. p. 212, 
n. 6; cf. Minovi, 1. 528); 1. 571, Clinton reads 
bandad miyán (binds his waist; girds his loins) 
but translates nagardad zhigan (does not 
become helpless) (Moscow, 1. 590, n. 22 and 
Minow, 1. 578, both have bibandad miyan). In 
line 1018, Clinton reads sipah rand Rustam ham 
andar zaman ‘ Rustam immediately led off the 
troops’, but translates haman pür-i Güdarz 
shamshir-zan ‘with him was Giv, son of the 
swordsman Güdarz '. It ıs possible that Clinton 
is still following Minovi here (see p. 184, n. 33), 
but if so, further small departures from his text 
are apparent in ll. 1017 and 1019, which both 
follow instead the Moscow edition. Finally, in 
1. 1039, Clinton translates pisar, not the printed 
text taken from the Moscow edition, reading bi- 
sar, which is greatly preferable. 

Despite the inconvenience to students, all this 
does not matter very much, for Clinton makes 
no claim to present a cntical text (for which we 
keenly await vol. 2 of Djalal Khaleghi- 
Motlagh's edition); it is on the quality of the 
translation that the work will be judged. A 
comprehensive critique 1s impossible here, and 
would in part be merely a rehearsal of personal 
preferences the author himself offers a choice of 
first line (compare p. xxii with p. 3). One only 
has to compare the prose translations (of basi- 
cally similar texts) by Levy and Mohl to see the 
possibilities for differences in interpretation, 
partly produced by the lean and spare style of 
Firdausi's line. For example, does Gurdafarid 
‘snatch the helmet from her head’ or does 
Suhrab knock it off (1. 217); is the sipahbud who 
turns to war in L. 584 the Shah or Rustam? In 
both cases, I am certain Clinton is wrong. In 
L 86, surely Tahmineh offers to lay the whole of 
Semengan at Rustam’s feet; in 1. 96, Kariman is 
Rustam’s great-great-grandfather, not ‘a noble 
youth’; in I. 206, Gurdafarid shngs her bow 
over her arm rather than draws it; in L. 251, she 
speaks mockingly to Suhrab, not kindly; in 1. 
260, the ' foolish bull’ (mistakenly trusting in its 
strength), falls over on its own account (without 
help from others); in 1. 263, Suhrab did not 
‘prepare himself for evil deeds’, but did them 
thoroughly and once and for all; ın 1. 344, ‘ such 
matters are not difficult’ unless ‘our shining 
fortune’ 1s asleep; in 1. 361, the sense 1s not 
conveyed that Kaviis lost control completely; in 
1. 372, a closer translation would be, ' humble 
the rebellious enemy yourself’; in 1. 386, 
Güdarz's ‘ fortune’ will not slumber—i.e. he will 
be successful; in 1. 477, Rustam was watching 
him (Suhráb) and the seating and behaviour of 
the feasting Turks; in 1. 626, the ‘ stalwarts of 
Iran' exclaimed—What an amazing elephant- 
bodied hero!, in 1. 650, Rustam heard the 
uproar, not ‘the fight’; in 1. 658, Firdausi does 
not say that itis now Rustam's turn to choose to 
fight; in 1. 702, Rustam turned aside and swal- 
lowed his pain (ie. put a brave face on it), 
without which Suhráb's mockery of Rakhsh is 
meaningless; in 1. 723, the meaning is not con- 
veyed that the sword will decide who has the 
minbar and who the gallows; in ll. 733-4, 
Hiiman’s army had only just started to come up 
when Rustam fell on them, 1n 1. 795, Suhrab 
says he is a little disturbed because he keeps 
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noticing the signs of Rustam that his mother 
indicated; in 1. 848, Hüman did not turn ‘ his 
steed aside’, but was full of grief; in 1. 890, the 
* seal’ has become useless on the very day that it 
was going to be effective; in ll. 909-10, Kavis 
told Tüs to ride himself, not ‘send a scout’; in 
1 996, one must (specifically) not lament; 
finally, in 1. 1036, Suhrab’s dakhmeh was prob- 
ably built 1n a place far from the hooves of 
horses (1.e. 1n the mountains). 

In conclusion, this is a handsome work, 
beautifully produced (I noticed no misprint in 
either English or Persian text) and attractively 
bound. It 1s a very good buy for about £7 95 
and, although I have emphasized its defects 
rather than its merits, it can be strongly recom- 
mended for students to use both critically and 
with pleasure. 


CHARLES MELVILLE 


Lois Beck: The Qashqa'i of Iran. xvi, 
384 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1986. £30. 


This is an important book which addresses in 
detail aspects of the history and organization of 
the Qashqa'i tribal confederacy. Beck has 
divided the book into three main parts In the 
first, she presents a historical account of the 
confederacy. In the second, she draws on her 
personal experiences among the Qashqa'i—as a 
student in Shiraz in the 1960s and then during 
anthropological field-work in 1969-71, 1977 
and 1979---to describe aspects of contemporary 
political and economic processes concerning the 
confederacy. In the third, she provides us with a 
valuable narrative of recent Qashqa’: history, 
covering the last two decades of Pahlavi rule 
and the Iranian revolution and particularly the 
impact of the Islamic Republic on the Qashqa’i, 
and their responses to it. 

This book is one of several recent 
monographs which seek to understand the com- 
plex historical relationship between state forma- 
tion and tribal politics in the region. In many 
ways it elaborates on the perspective of Ober- 
ling’s earher The Qashga'i nomads of Fars 
(1974), while complementing Garthwaite’s 
newer study of the Bakhtiari confederacy, 
Khans and shahs (1983) Richard Tapper, in his 
introduction to the edited volume, The conflict 
of tribe and state in Iran and Afghanistan (1983), 
underlines many of the issues which need to be 
considered 1n undertaking such historical 
studies for the purposes of cross-cultural com- 
parisons. these include a close understanding of 
the implications of key theoretical terms such as 
‘tribe’ and ‘ state’ and their careful use, as well 
as a subtle historiographical sensitivity. That is, 
in projects of the ambition and breadth of this 
work, an integration of historical and anthropo- 
logical perspectives is essential. Beck's work is, 
indeed, strongest where this integration has 
been effected— particularly in her narrative 
history of the ruling Shahilu élite of the con- 
federacy—while, somewhat ironically, the book 
is weaker when the author treats materials in a 
more straightforwardly historical or anthropo- 
logical way. 

Beck's discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of the Qashqa'i confederacy begins with a 
speculative discussion of origins and, more 
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importantly, an account of the early history of 
the Shahilu lineage from whom regional leaders 
have been drawn for nearly three centuries. 
From this 1t 1s clear that the Shahilu were in 
place as mediators between the centralizing 
administration of the emergent nation-state and 
a diverse regional population of pastoralists and 
agriculturahsts long before any *'Qashqa'' 
identity emerged or people were labelled as 
such. Indeed, in terms of the state appoint- 
ments, an explicit connexion between Shahilu 
paramount chiefs and a ‘ Qashqa’1’ people only 
emerged in the 1860s (p. 56), while the political 
self-identification of people as 'Qashqa'"' 
occurred much later, probably only in the 
resistance to Reza Shah (p. 140); certainly the 
‘tribal’ identity was not centuries old as many 
contemporary myths of tribalism would have it. 

Beck’s focus on the Shahilu élite is the 
strength of the book. This valuable perspective 
provides rich material on twentieth century 
history in particular. However, to the extent 
that clearly many of her close friends and 
informants were Shahilu, she also seems to have 
become something of an apologist for this élite 
and to have reproduced their ideas and ideals in 
an uncritical way. Certainly, they are not them- 
selves the subjects of a systematic anthropo- 
logical investigation, nor are we given any 
ethnography which would reveal the substance 
of their relations with their client tribesmen. 

This bias towards an élite political history 1s 
evident (and no doubt im part inevitable) in the 
earlier historical account: Beck notes ‘ the lack 
of historical information [apart from material 
on the paramount chiefs] on practically all other 
aspects of tribal organization and structure 
until the twentieth century’ (p 52). However, 
the absence of a people's history may also be 
due to a lack of historical perseverence and 
anthropological rmagination 

Beck’s use and reinterpretation of other 
works 1s sometimes crude (the fact that Perry, in 
his book on Karim Khan Zand, menttons ‘ the 
Qashqa” as a people only once’ (p 50) tells us 
nothing about what might be learned about 
local-level politics and social organization from 
Perry’s sources) or uncritical (as in the case of 
the extensive use of Busse/Fasa’: on the 
Qashqa” in Qajar Iran, pp 71 ff). 

By her own account, there 1s no excuse for a 
male bias ın her narrative history of the élite: as 
she points out, ‘ observers have taken virtually 
no notice of Shahilu women as political figures, 
but few discussions with Shahilu men and 
women on general topics relating to Qashqa'i 
politics omit them’ (p. 192), yet, apart from this 
observation, Beck makes only the most fleeting 
references to women’s political roles and, for 
instance, we learn practically nothing about 
even the woman who was a political agent and 
secretary of the :Ikhan Isma'il Khan over nearly 
a decade (cf. pp. 209-10) Moreover, though 
divorce is said to be rare (p. 230) and polygyny 
infrequent (p. 191), there 1s virtually no discus- 
sion of the nexus of relationships constructed 
through women. 

A more worrying historical weakness is 
revealed in the introductory ‘ overview’ chap- 
ter. This gives a timeless and 1dealized account 
of the Qashqa'i which belies the whole historical 
enterprise, particularly as many passages of the 
overview reappear verbatim ın ch. vit as part of 
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an anthropological descnption of Qashqa’: 
socio-political organization in the mid twentieth 
century. What then, we must ask, about con- 
flicting interests, dominant ideologies and, 
indeed, the whole process of social change? 

Part of Beck’s argument is that the Shahilu, 
who began as outsider agents of the state, 
learned, particularly towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, to create and manipulate 
symbols which united them practically and 
metaphorically with the regional population 
and allowed them to establish themselves as the 
leaders of a powerful tribal minority within the 
state. This argument 1s interesting but very 
consensual (do the Shahilu become ‘truly 
representative of the Qashqa’i people’, p 567) 
and the tautological sub-text—that the Shahilu 
lead the Qashqa’ because they and the 
tribespeople benefited from their leadership—is 
less than cogent 

This uncritical view of the Shahilu domina- 
tion is supported in several ways First, an 
implicit teleology creates a sort of ex post facto 
Qashqa'i identity: thus, for instance, we learn 


‘The growth of Western influence, interest, 
and power in the Persian Gulf appears to be 
precisely the “event” that created the 
economic and political conditions facilitating 
the Qashqa’ polity’s formation in the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth 
centuries Had Qashqa'i territory not mter- 
sected the principal routes of south Iran, a 
much different tribal history would have 
resulted ' (p. 25) 


This kind of historical functionalism ıs at odds 
with Beck’s ambitions as a historian and has, I 
suspect, allowed her to skirt over many ques- 
tions which would reveal the economic under- 
pinning of the confederacy as a local expression 
of what she rightly sees as an oppressive world 
system 

Moreover, it 1s very difficult to understand 
the nature of confederacy membership—that 1s, 
who are the Qashqa’ people? Beck’s own 
attempt to disentangle the meaning of ‘ tribe’ in 
the introduction is confused and virtually 
ignores theoretical discussions or comparative 
ethnographies which might have helped her. 
Agam, her perspective is persistently ‘top 
down" too often the ‘Qashqa’1’ are treated as 
homogeneous and we learn little of how ' tribal’ 
or other associations are viewed by pastoralists 
as opposed to agriculturalists, or by the Amaleh 
‘tribal’ group who had both an historical and 
continuing role as retainers and servants to the 
leaders, as compared to pariah service groups of 
musicians and gypsies 

Clearly, the actual ethnography 1s complex 
The relation between the Shahilu leaders and 
their pastoral nomadic followers 1s said 
repeatedly to be non-exploitative and to com- 
pare favourably with the oppressive landlord/ 
peasant relationship between leaders and non- 
Qashqa'i agriculturalists However, we learn 
httle of the pastoral economy and the actual 
impact of animal levies and other forms of 
resource control. We learn even less about the 
situation of Qashqa'r tenants and sharecrop- 
pers, except to be reassured that they * almost 
always paid less [rent] than non-Qashqa’! ones’ 
(p. 168). Because such observations are couched 
in terms of Qashqa’l identity, they more or less 
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preclude an investigation of how that identity is 
constructed and or about the actual economic 
relationships which are involved. 

Black-Michaud’s early article on the nearby 
Lur tribesmen (Man, 1972) could have been 
used to focus questions about the social control 
of resources and the relative value of land and 
labour at different historical periods. Certainly, 
his work provokes a healthy suspicion that the 
tribal clients of the Shahilu viewed their leaders’ 
activities as exploitative much of the time. Thus, 
though Beck tells us that clients could sever ties 
with their leaders unilaterally (p. 37, cf. p. 167), 
she mentions no instances and it is not clear 
when and why this might occur and whether or 
not such an action would result in the loss of 
Qashqa’i identity. In effect, Beck's dismissal of a 
Barthian model of the osmosis of people out of 
the tribal system at both the top and bottom is 
simply an assertion, not a strongly argued prop- 
osition (see p. 237). Moreover, the assertion 
depends on two separate areas of theoretical 
ambiguity which remain unresolved in the 
book The first of these 1s the extent to which 
Qashqa’i tribalism is understood implicitly as 
coincident with a system of pastoral nomadism. 
The second is the extent to which the Qashqa’1 
confederacy 1s treated as unique and fundamen- 
tally different from other possibly comparable 
Iranian polities. Unfortunately, these ambigui- 
ties allow a range of not very consistent argu- 
ments to be used to explain the relation between 
Shahilu leaders, their followers and the state. 

In this book, Beck has taken on the very 
difficult task of blending anthropologically- 
informed history and  historically-informed 
anthropology to explore the changing nature of 
large-scale political formations over a period of 
some three centuries. Her work represents a new 
direction in Middle Eastern studies. Like many 
pioneering efforts, the book has 1ts weaknesses, 
but the broader lesson it teaches—that 
nowadays anthropologists of the region risk 
ridicule 1f they 1gnore the history of the peoples 
they study—is very clear. We are left hoping 
that this narrative history of the Shahilu will be 
complemented in the near future with a 
Qashqa'i ethnography. 

NANCY TAPPER 


ABBAS AMANAT: Resurrection and 
renewal: the making of the Babi 
movement in Iran, 1844-1850. xvi, 
461 pp. Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1989. $38.45. 


Leaving aside the Babr's own understanding 
of the meaning of the events which surrounded 
the birth of their religion, interpretations of the 
Babi movement in Iran may be divided into 
three groups: those which see the movement as a 
doctrinal dispute within Shrism, those which 
find in it a socio-economic protest movement, 
and those which attempt to combine these two 
interpretations. This substantial, scholarly 
study of the origins of Babism belongs to the 
last group. 

By far the greatest part of the book is devoted 
to describing the Bab: movement as a develop- 
ing doctrinal dispute and this part of the book is 
excellent. Amanat deploys, with much skill, a 
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very wide range of Persian and Arabic sources 
from which he composes his narrative. Like 
other writers,- notably Mango] Bayat and 
Dennis McEoin, Amanat finds the origins of 
Babism in the Shaykhi movement, which he 
places both in the context of the dispute with the 
Usülis and against a background of messianic 
movements in Iran; ch. 1 contains an extensive 
list of doctrinal misfits in early nineteenth cen- 
tury Iran. He answers the obvious question as to 
why Babism should have arisen within Shaykh- 
ism, rather than, for example, inside one of the 
Sufi orders, with the proposition that Shaykh- 
1sm provided greater facilities for the emergence 
of the Qa'im (that 1s, the returning Imam) 
because, unlike some of the more austere mes- 
sianic movements, Shaykhism had a human 
face. Amanat goes on to show how the Bab's 
proclamation of his mission was directly related 
to the dispute about the succession to Sayyid 
Kazim Rashti as leader of the Shaykhi com- 
munity. Putting together some useful biographi- 
cal information, he proves that the early fol- 
lowers of the Bab, most of whom came from 
Khurasan and Azerbaijan, had Shaykhi con- 
nexions, several of them having studied under 
Rashti. Combining Persian, Arabic and British 
manuscript sources, Amanat demonstrates that 
the earliest attempt to expand the movement 
was within the ‘Atabat itself and, in a very 
detailed examination of the various Babi com- 
munities, he also shows how the later adherents 
of the Bab came from areas where Shaykhis (at 
least those of a radical persuasion) were strong. 
Conservative Shaykhis such as those in Tabriz, 
on the other hand, were opposed to the claims 
of the Bab. 

Amanat is also interesting on the develop- 
ment of the claims of the Bab and shows the 
extent to which the Bàb practised dissimulation 
right up to the time of his trial in Tabriz 1n 1848, 
although from an early period he seems to have 
revealed the full extent of his claim to his closest 
followers. And a further area illuminated by 
Amanat is that of the motives and actions of the 
opponents of Babis. At the 1848 trial the object 
was to discredit the Bab, not to put him to 
death; it was only in 1850 that Amir Kabir 
decided the Bab must die and got his way 
against the opposition of the Shah, other minis- 
ters and the muytahids. Concerning this episode 
there is some contradiction in Amanat’s 
account. On p. 395 he argues that it was the 
decline of the fortunes of the Bàbi uprisings 
which decided Amir Kabir to put the Bàb to 
death and on pp. 397-8 he argues that it was the 
success of the same risings which brought the 
minister to his fateful conclusion. 

Much less convincing is Amanat's account of 
the socio-economic aspects of the Babi move- 
ment. In the introduction he presents a sketch of 
economic changes in Iran during the first half of 
the nineteenth century and in ch. viii he returns 
to the question and also analyses the occupa- 
tions of some Babis. ‘Bearing in mind the 
economic character of the time’, he writes, ° it is 
vital to see in the new movement a reflection of 
the growing aspirations and the dissatisfactions 
of the business community’ (p. 333). This sen- 
tence encompasses my doubts about his treat- 
ment of the socio-economic aspects of the Babi 
affair. In the first place, it is very difficult to 
discern ‘the economic character of the time’ 
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from the scrappy evidence available and one 
suspects that Amanat exaggerates the impact of 
European imports ın this period Secondly, the 
reference to aspirations and dissatisfactions 
mdicates Amanat’s desire to have it both ways: 
if people are becoming worse off, that 1s a 
reason for turning to messianism and if they are 
becoming better off, that 1s another reason. In 
the south they became Babis because trade was 
declining, and in the north, because it was 
increasing Thirdly, why is it vital to see a 
relationship between religious protest and 
economic change? It is only so if one believes the 
fashionable theory that religious disputes in 
Islam are the outward manifestation of socio- 
economic change. (In this context one 1s sur- 
prised to observe that Amanat makes no 
attempt to compare Babism with similar move- 
ments elsewhere such as those discussed by 
Lanternan and Cohn.) In fact the evidence 
Amanat assembles shows that the Bábis did not 
make a connexion between their religious mis- 
sion and economic prospects, like the Xosa 
Kafirs several abandoned their business enter- 
prises in favour of a leap into eschatology The 
largest group of Bábis were ‘ulamd’ and they 
recruited their natural followers in the regions 
from which they came If the Babis had one 
thing 1n common it was that they were young 
and the Babi movement may perhaps best be 
seen as the protest of the younger ‘ulamd’ 
against the domination of old mujtahids 


M. E. YAPP 


TAMARA DRAGADZE: Rural families in 
Soviet Georgia: a case study in 
Ratcha Province. (International 
Library of Anthropology.) xii, 
226 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1988. £35. 


This 1s an extremely welcome addition to the 
small number of available field-work based 
studies of the Soviet Union, and mdeed one of 
its most interesting and important republics. 
The Georgians are one of the most. cohesive, 
self-aware, dynamic, compact and well-edu- 
cated nationalities of the Soviet Union 
Gastronomically and culturally, one might say 
that the Georgians have colonized the Russians 
at least as much as vice versa, One is tempted to 
say that the vigour and vitality of Georgian 
culture and its unquestionable survival under 
“Soviet power’ 1s due to the fact that it is 
carried, with tenacious persistence, by personal 
kin and patronage links, extremely well des- 
cribed, with perception, sympathy and humour, 
by Dr Dragadze, but the correct way of looking 
at this might be to say not so much that these 
links have survived, but that they were actually 
favoured by the Soviet system. The erosion of 
an overtly organized society by centralist social- 
ism has stimulated an emergence of mformal 
networks even in regions where they may not 
have been prominent previously, and presum- 
ably have strengthened, and no doubt modified 
them, in a society in which they had in any case 
constituted a norm. 

Georgia's major problem arises from the 
numerical significance of minorities within the 
country, and the conflict between the powerful 
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commitment of the Georgians to the integrity of 
their historic territory. and the centrifugal 
tendencies of some at least of the minorities Dr 
Dragadze's work is not directly relevant to this 
crucial problem, in as far as it was carried out in 
a province which 1s ethnically homogeneous, 
with little by way of minorities (other than a 
compact Jewish community which survives and 
is active, though a little over half of it had 
emigrated, and which appears to live on good 
and relaxed terms with its Christian-Georgian 
neighbours) 

Collectivization in Ratcha province does not 
seem to have been as traumatic as 1t was in other 
parts of the Soviet Union. The low level of 
wealth differentiation amongst the mountain 
peasants seems to have had the consequence 
that collectivization did not mvolve a drastic 
re-allocation of resources, and the settlement 
patterns, says the author, ' was barely touched’ 
An informant assured the investigator that 
: today we are here, still relying on our- 
selves, our families, as in the old days.’ The most 
amusing story in the book concerns the mis- 
interpretation of Communist ideals in terms of 
the dominant traditional Georgian values. In 
the village of Sort a commune was set up, as a 
model of the full implementation of Commu- 
nism, a unit of both collective production and 
consumption Collective consumption which 
celebrates brotherhood and amity ts perhaps the 
strongest theme in Georgian culture, and the 
new communards celebrated and toasted their 
love for one another for a whole month, after 
which supphes ran out and the collective had to 
be disbanded. 

Dragadze’s important pioneering study of 
this Soviet Mezzopiorno: berun under the very 
considerable difficulties which prevailed in pre- 
perestroika days—fills a very important gap in 
our knowledge and understanding of what may 
be called Mediterranean-type society, and of the 
micro-sociology of the Soviet Union It stimu- 
lates many questions, and provides the basis for 
their further exploration. For instance, the Cau- 
casus seems to resemble certain Mediterranean 
regions (such as the Atlas) in manifesting an 
oscillation between peasant republics and 
princely domination This contrast was perhaps 
most sharply visible in the Svanetian region, 
separated only by a high ridge from Dragadze’s 
terrain, but it was evidently also operative, if 
less dramatically, in Ratcha. Or again, one 
would hke to know even more about the way in 
which gentry-domination and kin-organization 
dovetailed with each other. As for the present, 
the work proyidės a major contribution to the 
study of the pays réel, as opposed to the pays 
légal, of socialism. This book is of outstanding 
value for Sovietologists and anthropologists 
alike. 


ERNEST GELLNER 


SERGE VEUVE: Fouilles d'Ai Khanoum. 
V. Le gymnase. architecture, 
céramique, sculpture. xvi, 127 pp., 
Pl. 53 and XIII large plans in end- 
pocket. Paris: Diffusion De 
Boccard, 1987. 


It may come as a surprise to students of 
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Greek culture that the largest and most charac- 
teristic surviving Greek gymnasium 1s not in the 
European homeland, Asia Minor or Egypt, but 
at the limit of the Greek world on the Oxus in 
Afghanistan. Of this and its adjoining structures 
the book under review presents a detailed archi- 
tectural analysis. The lay-out of this 
gymnasium, a vast square courtyard (70m. 
interior), with columned porticoes in its four 
sides and pennanular niches in the south-east 
and south-west corners, is already known from 
preliminary publications. It was entered at the 
south through an even larger outer court, over 
118m. ın length. Beyond this, and offset 
towards the east was a third enclosure, which in 
its final stage contained a square swimming- 
pool (45 x 45 m.), approached from the east by 
a level promenade (‘ esplanade’), of which the 
construction, however, remained unfinished. 
The swimming-pool partly overlay and 
obliterated the foundations of a remarkable 
building, the ‘monument à rotonde’ (p. 49), of 
which the ground plan only was preserved. 
Within a rectangular structural mass entered 
from the west, a circular central chamber com- 
municated with lateral rooms. But the 
superstructure was wholly lost, and the author 
propounds no theory regarding its purpose. If, 
however, the chamber was domed (as the 
ground plan suggests) it must be one of the 
earliest specimens of such roofing. Since a 
water-system was absent, the possibility of its 
having been a bath-house is excluded. Yet in 
modern times also bathrooms for an élite were 
supplied with water by human carriers or 
donkeys, and there are other bathing establish- 
ments nearby. With its corridor surrounding the 
cella, one might even envisage it as an 
abandoned fire-temple. ‘Il serait vain de se 
erdre en conjectures’ (p. 50), yet such unusual 
eatures merit a discussion. 

The book provides rich and indispensable 
documentation of the site and its structural 
techniques. The large mud bricks, up to 47 cm. 
square, were standardized in each of five build- 
ing periods. They averaged 12cm. thick, and 
37-38kg. dry weight. Shaped in bottomless 
moulds, they had been dried on a sandy floor. 
So the lower face was covered by a layer of 
sand, while the upper was concave, with marks 
of fingers from the final smoothing. 

Once there even appeared the footprint of a 
passing dog, to prove the face uppermost in the 
mould remained so when the brick was drying. 
The moulds were therefore not inverted during 
manufacture. However, when the bricks were 
laid, the concave side was downwards. It was 
also on the concave sides (excepting those, 
unmarked, of the oldest Period II), that 
makers’ marks were found, traced with the 
finger. Greek letters (most commonly epsilon 
and rho), geometric forms, once even an animal, 
appear. Evidently made for accountancy 
reasons, the exact purpose of the markings 
remains in doubt. Detailed description is given 
of the form and manufacture of the limestone 
Doric columns, once more marked with Greek 
letters for assembly. However, the column- 
drums of two porticoes were assembled 
unfinished, apparently because work was con- 
cluded in haste. 

Perhaps the most enigmatic aspect of the site 
remains the circumstances of its abandonment, 
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and the nature and personnel of its post-Greek 
occupation. There were apparently two phases 
of reoccupation, which, from their pottery 
remains, were distinct from the Greek layers, 
and closely related. Porticoes and corndors of 
the gymnasium were walled off as improvised 
rooms, seemingly for the accommodation of 
workmen. Numerous hearths were installed, 
apparently for working metal, bronze and iron, 
recovered from the structures. Among debris 
found in one such furnace were an eye, fingers, 
and many divided fragments from a life-sized 
statue in bronze! Dumps of iron nails came 
apparently from doors and woodwork, brought 
to the site for fuelling these furnaces. Columns 
and masonry in limestone, notably during the 
second reoccupation, were dismantled for burn- 
ing in lime-kilns. There is a careful discussion of 
the working of such kilns, with documentation 
of parallels in the Mediterranean world and 
Soviet Bactria. Yet apart from their evident 
poverty, and desperate need of salvaged 
materials, the identity of the ‘squatters’ was 
nowhere revealed. Possibly they were the Bac- 
trian peasantry of the countryside, displaced 
after the Greek withdrawal, rather than 
Scythian or Kushan invaders following a 
nomadic life-style. Another suggestion might be 
that they were military prisoners of the Graeco- 
Bactrian civil wars. Summary descriptions are 
given of the cultural finds: sundials, Hermaic 
bust, the Greek inscription, fully published 
elsewhere in articles. Coins and pottery place 
the site in the third to second centuries B.C., 
the rulers represented being Diodotus, 
Euthydemus, and Eucratides, whose 24th regnal 
year (147 B.C.) is apparently attested on an 
ostracon from the terminal Greek deposit. The 
authors place the nomad invasion c. 145 B.C , 
rather than c. 130 p.c. as was formerly usual, 
though one notes that the excavation produced 
little sign of a nomad presence The thirteen 
large sheets of plans and sections in the back 
pocket provide indispensable large-scale 
documentation of the site in all phases. Yet it 
must be admitted that the present-day reader 
rarely commands table-space to handle together 
so large a volume and its plans. Consequently 
the detailed descriptions are sometimes tricky to 
follow. One suspects that on p. 72, I. 45, ‘la 
piéce 15’ is a misprint for ‘5’. In any event, the 
author’s meticulous description of every struc- 
tural feature, even when substantive finds were 
rare, admirably documents a remarkable 
excavation, and transmits for future generations 
its vital record. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


MICHAEL W. MEISTER, M. A. DHAKY 


and KRISHNA Deva (ed): 
Encyclopaedia of Indian temple 
architecture: North India: Foun- 


dations of North Indian style c. 250 
B.C.—A.D. 1100. 1: xvii, 422 pp. 158 
figures, 15 maps; ir: viii, 778 plates. 
New Delhi: American Institute of 
Indian Studies, and Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1988. 

This is the third pair of volumes to appear in 
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the encyclopaedic series devoted to Indian 
temple architecture sponsored by the Varanasi 
Center for Art and Archaeology of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Indian Studies. Like the first 
two pairs of volumes (published 1983 and 1986), 
both of which concentrated on South India 
(Drávidades$a in the terminology of the 
encyclopedia), this pair demonstrates the over- 
riding concern of the editors to incorporate 
recent research on the monuments, and to com- 
pile a generous selection of specially commis- 
sioned drawings and photographs. Future 
volumes already m production will be devoted 
to the later periods of temple architecture for 
both North and South India. 

The volumes under review provide a signifi- 
cant new synthesis of material on temple archi- 
tecture in its early stages of development in 
North India The discussion is mostly confined 
to structural temples, and there 1s only passing 
reference to depictions of temple architecture in 
sculpted reliefs and mural painting, and to rock- 
cut ‘cave’ temples. Despite the ttle of these 
volumes, the majority of monuments falls into a 
period spanning the sixth to eighth centuries 
Throughout, the treatment 1s geographic and 
dynastic; the monuments are divided according 
to the reigns of particular royal patrons in the 
different regions of North India Each chapter is 
provided with a hustorical summary of the 
period and a map locating temple sites; many 
chapters also have a chronological chart The 
general architectural features of the period are 
then outlined and each temple 1s separately 
described. These descriptions rely on Sanskrit 
terms, the dense use of which demands repeated 
reference to the glossary that appears at the end 
of volume one. Here, too, is a complete index of 
sites and monuments. There are no footnotes, 
but up-to-date bibliographies are appended to 
each chapter. 

The second volume contains 778 black and 
white photographs, most of which are reprodu- 
ced with acceptable clarity and contrast. These 
images constitute the most complete assemblage 
of illustrations ever published for these monu- 
ments. 

Undeniably, the strength of the volumes is m 
the succinct yet sufficiently detailed descriptions 
of individual temples. These descriptions direct 
the reader's attention to the essential stylistic 
features of each monument, locating these 
within the overall characteristics of a particular 
region and period. Reading through the chap- 
ters, the reader may note how few of the monu- 
ments are directly linked with the Guptas, once 
considered to be the most important patrons of 
early temple architecture and art 1n North India 
and certainly the best known. Instead, there is a 
host of lesser known kings, feudatories and 
chieftains governing a vast expanse of ter- 
ritories: for example, the Maitrakas of Surastra 
(Gujarat), the Kalacuris of Tripurt (Madhya 
Pradesh) and the Varmans of Kamariipa 
(Assam). Nor are the celebrated monuments of 
Kashmir overlooked, despite their obvious dis- 
tance from contemporary practice elsewhere 1n 
the country. The evolution of temple architec- 
ture at this time was obviously a widespread 
phenomenon that occurred simultaneously 
throughout North India. Such a close examina- 
tion of regional variation in temple styles is a 
valuable contribution. 
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Both text and photographs include architec- 
tural decoration, an important category of 
Indian sculpture often overlooked 1n general 
art-historical surveys Carvings on basement 
mouldings, doorways or ceilings, whether 
figurative or vegetal, are discussed and 
illustrated Sculptures of the principal cult 
divinities in the niches on the outer shrine walls 
are noted for each monument, but only a selec- 
tion of these images appears in the photo- 
graphs Of the 158 figures, most are plans of 
temples, while others are details of basement 
mouldings and columns; only occasionally are 
there complete elevations and cross-sections. 
Unfortunately, there are no site maps to give an 
idea of the spatial relationships of monuments 

If there 1s any weakness in these volumes it 13 
the lack of cohesion between the different chap- 
ters Readers may find it difficult to connect the 
careers of ruling dynasties, let alone the stylistic 
interaction of architectural traditions. Too 
often, relationships between reigning monarchs 
and temple building are assumed rather than 
argued. Dates for some temples, such as those 
of the Calukyas of Badami (Karnataka), for 
example, appear to be more certam than they 
actually are, given the general lack of coordina- 
tton between historical and archaeological data 
in these centuries. Furthermore, this reviewer 
felt the need for an overriding architectural 
introduction that would effectively relate the 
different monuments, all of which are stylisti- 
cally grouped here under the umbrella term of 
North Indian or Nagara 

Such shortcomings, it should be emphasized, 
are but minor flaws in what 1s obviously the 
most systematic compilation of material on 
temple architecture yet to be published. While 
these volumes are inevitably directed towards 
the scholar and specialist reader, they none the 
less provide basic information without which no 
future researcher can proceed. The authors, in 
particular M A. Dhaky, are all leading authori- 
ties, and there can be little doubt that their 
contributions will remain definitive statements 
for decades to come 


GEORGE MICHELL 


SanDA SULTANA ALVI (ed. and tr.): 
Advice on the art of government: 
Mau'izah-i Jahangiri of Muhammad 
Báqir Najm-i Sani: an Indo-Islamic 
Mirror for Princes. x, 215 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. $44.50 
(paper, $14.95). 


Professor Alvi has become a substantial 
creditress in that most productive form of 
investment for long-term growth in scholarship, 
the edited text. In 1979 her two-volume edition 
of that part of Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan's 
Mir'àt al-'Alam which refers to the first decade 
of Aurangzib's reign was published from 
Lahore Now Professor Alvi has moved the 
Mau'iza-t Jahangiri (MJ) into the register of 
‘standard sources’ for the history of Mughal 
India. As a printed text accompanied by a 
felicitous translation and informative introduc- 
tion and notes, it is henceforth an easily-acces- 
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sible body of data for investigating (inter alia) 
Mughal Muslim notions of deontology, 
psychology, education, causation and tme The 
footnotes of books on Mughal culture as yet 
unwritten will, to be sure, make manifest Pro- 
fessor Alvi's achievement All the more import- 
ant therefore to consider what the MJ is about, 
as differentiate from what it refers to, or appears 
to refer to. 

Writing in 1955, this writer placed the MJ in 
the context of ‘the political thinking of 
(Mushm) writers who accept the sultanate as a 
necessary fact and wish to consecrate (sic!) 1t to 
Islamic purposes’. Alvi holds the MJ to 
represent ‘a pragmatic approach to political 
problems’ and regards Muhammad Baqir as 
* discussing ', and ‘ writing on’ such themes as 
‘the classical theory of an Islamic state’, 
* sovereignty ’, and such practical questions as 
the role of the Mughal ruling élite. 

But perhaps we both have missed the point 
for Muhammad Baair of Ius MJ and that we 
have located the text in a context that is ours but 
not his Perhaps man-moulding rather than 
man-management is Bàgirs intention, and 
therefore the focus of MJ 1s adab before siydsa- 
sharia or siyása. Bagir has sought to depict 
right moral character and conduct (essentially 
true Muslim moral character and conduct) for 
men engaged, whether as pddshdhs or as rulers’ 
subordinate officers, in exercising worldly 
power. As the individual psychic transforma- 
tion and moral reformation which Baqir advises 
1s achieved, so rulers will further true sahdngiri 
(the conquest of the created, earthly world) 1n 
the spirit and in the manner God has prescribed; 
to their everlasting reward 

The ilocutionary personality-transforming 
force of the MJ's statements depends on Bàqir's 
readers being awake to the Muslim themes and 
values that Baqir, in his choice of words, asserts 
that he shares with them. For example, the 
possibility of rescue from error by guidance/ 
advice (text, pp 140, 172), the concept of 
requital—e6.g. if a ruler is favoured by God, he 
should return the favour by doing justice to 
God's creatures (text, p. 147); the value of 
balance and judgment in walking a straight path 
between the pitfails of (for example) treating the 
bad or incompetent with ignorant or misplaced 
confidence, and the good or competent with 
1gnorant or misplaced reservations, the concept 
of life as a (moral) trial (text, p. 177): the belief 
that all that 1s created 1s not be trusted to 
endure, that God the Creator alone abides 
(e.g. text, pp. 203-6); the conviction that full 
spiritual and moral development is possible 
only through involvement ın the everyday world 
of material possessions (text, pp 191—3). 

Baqir is advising rulers and their sub- 
ordinates how to perform the function of ruling, 
with all the privileges. which m practice 
accompany 1t, in the true posture of a muslim 
and in the true spirit of a mu’min 

But as being a ruler can be in consonance 
with being a true muslun/mu’min, so (the MJ 
can be read) being a true muslun/mu'min can be 
m consonance with appropriate, circumstance- 
related, action by a Mughal ruler or his sub- 
ordinates. The value of precise judgement of a 
person's worth, the value of a carefully gauged 
and deliberate middle way, the value of posses- 
sions in the hands of the virtuous, can all be 
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regarded as values relevant, respectively, to the 
success of a Mughal padshah in making mansab- 
dart appointments, of a Mughal faujdàr in 
charge of an area with armed chiefs, or of the 
Mughal service aristocracy, in establishing its 
status among those Muslims attracted by ‘ holy 
poverty '. The value of worldly endeavour and 
mitiative coupled with an inner poise resting on 
trust in and submission to God, 1s one most 
seemly for Muhammad Baqir himself, an 
immigrant to Mughal Indta and, about the time 
he finished the MJ, the newly-appointed faujdar 
of sitha Multan 

Some comments on the translation. text, 
p. 170, IL 20-1, trans., p 65, 1134-6 I prefer 
* past rulers did not allow ignoble and ill-bred 
people who have learnt to write (khatt-amükhta) 
to have knowledge of matters of tax assessment 
(istifa) and of the rules of account-keeping 
(‘numeration '-styaq). I would read text p 143, 
1. 6, 'aqi-i shabah ‘ discursive, ratiocinative intel- 
lect’ for “aql-i shubah (Alvr's ‘skeptical intel- 
lect’, trans., p 41, 1. 9). Also, in rendering such 
expressions as ahl-t zamdna (p. 186, 1. 5), 
tkhwan-i zaman (p 183, l. 2), ibnà-1 zaman 
(p. 192, 1. 20), as ° peers’ (1.e. persons of equal 
social status), Alvi does not bring out the adjec- 
tival force of zaman as ‘contemporary’. 


P. HARDY 


SUMITRA MANGESH KATRE (ed. and 
tr): The Astadhyayt of Panini in 
romanised transliteration. (Texas 
linguistic series.) xlvi, 1330 pp. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1987. $100. 


This is a long-awaited work by a veteran 
Panini scholar. As early as 1967 Katre 
announced the forthcoming publication of ‘a 
modern rendering in English of the AstadhyayT 
intended primarily for the general linguist and 
secondarily for a scholar of Sanskrit language’ 
(Panmian studies 1, Poona: Deccan College, 
p vii) In his preface to the work that has now 
appeared Katre refers once again to the same 
readership (p xv): ‘The need for an edition 
which gives the text of the stitras as well as 
illustrative material in transliteration appears 
necessary in the interest of those who are not 
primarily interested in Sanskrit language and 
literature, but maimly concerned with it 1n rela- 
tion to their work in linguistics.’ Whether it 1s 
feasible to satisfy this readership with a 
transliterated text is another matter. 

On the title-page the work 1s referred to as a 
roman transliteration, on the dust-jacket as a 
translation. Katre’s book 1s both and more The 
preface (pp xv-xvui) is followed by an 
introduction (pp. xix-xlvi), the transhterated 
text of the Sutrapatha with translation and 
extensive notes on each rule (pp 1-1066), an 
alphabetical index of sütras (pp 1067-1171), 
the Dhatupátha (pp 1173-1200), alphabetical 
indices of verbal stems (pp. 1201-1224}, verbal 
stems according to meanings (pp. 1225--1258), 
and verbal stems with specific markers indicated 
in the sütras (pp. 1259-1263), the Ganapütha 

p. 1265-1325), and a select bibhography 
(pp 1328-1330). 

The introduction is primarily concerned with 
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illustrating Panini’s methodology as reflected in 
* his generalization of the declensiona! and ver- 
bal inflexional affixes’ (p xxv) This is success- 
fully albeit mechanically done. (Note that the 
basic forms of the locative dual and plural 
endings [os and suP] ‘with their allomorphs’ 
have been left out 1n the table on p. xxx) 
Although the so-called /a-káras (I-members) are 
identified in detail, no attempt ıs made to 
explain why they are introduced; Ad@raka-rules 
are not even mentioned. When even such cor- 
nerstones of Paniny’s system are left untouched, 
I fear that this introduction will make little 
sense to anyone not already acquainted to some 
extent with the system of the Astadhyayi. 

The bulk of the work consists of the 
transliterated text of the Sütrapatha with 
translation and notes. As for the transliteration, 
the following statement should serve as a warn- 
ing (p xii) ' Division of compound expressions 
into their component units 1s generally indicated 
by a hyphen, separating them when no samdhi 
operation 1s involved, but by a double hyphen 
otherwise.’ While Katre states that ‘no attempt 
has been made in this presentation at giving 
a critical edition of the accompanying 
Dhatupatha and Ganapatha’ (p xv), no infor- 
matton whatsoever ts given about the principles 
underlying his edition of the Sutrapatha The 
text of the As(ddhydyi ıs admittedly fairly well 
established, and so one may not consider this a 
major problem. Still, one province of textual 
criticism 1s concerned with the principles on 
which the edition 1s established, and serious 
scholarship would require something to be said 
in this respect. We are accordingly at a loss 
when Katre's reading of a sütra differs from 
what 1s common. For example, the significant 
word ca ‘also’ 1s left out at the end of rules 
1.3.23 prakGSanastheyakhyayoS ca and 87 
nigaranacalanürthebhyas ca. These instances 
could be mere misprints since in the index of 
sütras both of these rules appear with the word 
ca. But the rules are translated as if ca is not 
read Definitely impossible to explain as a mere 
misprint is a reading such as bAdsitapumskat ın 
rule 7 1.74 [ty-tiyd  ádi-su bhag-1-ta-pums-k-at 
purh-vát--gálava-sya (yes, this is how Katre 
transliterates)] since this form 1s repeated m the 
translation. All editions available to me read 
‘Spumskam, so do the Siddhantakaumudi and 
Sanskrit commentaries such as the Mahabhàs ya 
and the Kasikd. Now, there 1s another rule 
which uses a similar phrase. This is rule 6 3.34 
where the reading is ‘pumskdt, 1n the ablative. 
One might suspect that Katre confused the 
words of the rules in his mind and that in fact 
his edition of the Sütrapatha ıs influenced by the 
form of the rules as he memorized them. 

Although there 1s no tradition for doing so, 
Katre has provided the text of the Sutrapatha 
with accent marks. This was perhaps achieved 
by applying the accent rules of the Astadhyayt 
itself, but ıt 1s doubtful whether this can be 
systematically done, and it should be pointed 
out that the matter of accentuatión was not 
entirely clear to Kátyayana or Patafijali A good 
example is the discussion caused by the expres- 
sion stháneyogd 1n rule 1.1.49. Katre has not, 
however, restored the svarita accent probably 
once employed in recitation to mark a rule as an 
adhikára, a governing rule. As even this accen- 
tuation device was lost early in the tradition, I 
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can see no reason for or benefit from inserting 
ordinary accent marks into the text In fact, 
since misprints in this book are as plentiful as 
blackberries in autumn and the insistent divi- 
sion of compound words and morphological 
elements 1s so inconsistent, the inclusion of 
accent marks merely adds one more source of 
confusion One stmple example can be adduced, 
viz. the word anyatarasyam ‘optionally’. 
Although usually presented as anya-tará-syam, 
the following variants occur. anyatarásyam 
(1.2.21), anyatárásyam (1 4 44), anyatárasyam 
(2 2.21), anyatará-syàm (3.3.24), anyatarasyam 
(3.4.32), anya-tára-syàm (4346), any-tará- 
syám (5.4.109). This is not an isolated case of 
inconsistency. 

While knowing the As(üdhyayi by heart 
would seem a rather questionable basis for 
establishing a critical edition of the text, Katre’s 
excellent command of the body of rules does 
indeed prove a useful tool for his translation 
Thus 15 for the most part trustworthy and full of 
those cross-references necessary 1f any meaning- 
ful rendering of the rules is to emerge Most 
valuable are the notes, with their numerous 
illustrative "examples But, mistranslations 
aside, it 1s hard to evaluate any rendering of 
such a technical work as the Astadhyayi since so 
much depends on the choice of style adopted. 
One starting point would be to view Katre's 
translation tn the light of previous translations, 
but there is no obvious way of doing even that 
In regard to the German translation of 
Bohtlingk (1887), Katre's translation represents 
a clear improvement 1n as much as 1t provides 
many more cross-references (but far from all— 
how far should one go?) and hence brings the 
network of the As{ddhyayi more into the open 
The French translation by Renou (1948—54, 
revised 1966) 1s generally precise, but suffers 
from the fact that 1t follows the interpretations 
of the Bhdsdvrtti, a commentary much too 
simple to do justice fully to the intricacies of the 
Astadhyayit Goonatilleke’s English translation 
(1882) was soon superseded by that of Vasu 
(1891) which indeed is fairly reliable and pro- 
vides extensive cross-references, notes and 
examples. Moreover, Vasu brings out what may 
be considered the mainstream interpretations 
and examples offered by the tradition ın that his 
translation follows the Kasika Vasu’s work 1s 
admittedly not easy to read for a non-Sanskrit- 
ist, partly because technical terms are retained 
in Sanskrit, partly because the Nagari script is 
used for rules, cross-references, and examples. 
So tn this respect Katre's book may be useful 
The fact that he uses more recent linguistic 
terminology may also please some readers 
although this choice of terminology is not 
necessarily an advantage if one wishes to come 
to grips with the Astádhyayi on its own terms. It 
is regrettable that Katre has not taken into 
account recent research done in the field, for 
example, Kiparsky's work on optionality, the 
discussions by Joshi, Kiparsky, and Deshpande 
of various rules pertaining to the domain of 
syntax, or Cardona's work on several specific 
rules 

Although any translation of the Astadhyayiis 
bound to suffer from shortcomings, Katre’s 
work 1s surprisingly weak in its rendering of 
certain rules which define technical terms basic 
to Panini’s system, so-called samyjña-rules. The 
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way in which Katre deals with the important 
terms anga and bha, two of the three terms by 
which boundaries are distinguished in the gram- 
mar, will serve to illustrate the point. Both 
terms are briefly discussed in the introduction 
(pp. xxxit-111), but the account there is far from 
sufficient 

Rule 6.4 1 angasya is an adhiküra rule govern- 
ing all the rules up to the end of the seventh 
adhyaya, about 600 rules in all. Katre translates: 

‘ [The operations stated hereafter, up to the end 
of the seventh adhyáyá "chapter" apply 
generally to the pre-affixal] base or stem (ánga- 
Sya).' If we disregard the brackets, all that the 
translation provides 1s ‘ base or stem’. The fact 
that the word angasya 1s stated in the genitive ts 
not properly accounted for, not even m the 
notes, nor 1s the problem this raises for the 
interpretation of subsequent rules Reference 15 
not even given to the rule where the term anga 1s 
defined. This is rule 1 4.13 yasmát pratyaya- 
vidhis tadädı pratyaye ‘ngam which Katre 
translates: ‘In a unit after which (yasmat) an 
affix is introduced (pratyaya-vidhih), the umt 
beginning with that is denoted by the t.t. 
[-technical term] áñga before that affix 
(pratyayé).’ This is confusing. The wording of 
the rule is admittedly cumbersome, but a more 
straightforward rendenng would not hurt: 
* That which begins with that [unit] after which 
a suffix 1s introduced and is followed by the 
suffix [is called] an anga.’ Katre's notes on this 
rule are far from sufficient, and no hint ts given 
as to why Panini has chosen such a complex 
definition. Space does not allow me to go into 
details, but the important aspect of this defim- 
tion is that it allows the term anga to be applied 
to successive morphological division in a word 
m the crucial instance when two suffixes are 
introduced after the same linguistic item. Here 
the second suffix to be mtroduced occurs 
between the item after which both are intro- 
duced and the suffix introduced first. This latter 
suffix now defines an añga composed of the item 
after which it is introduced and the interjacent 
suffix, while the aga defined by the interjacent 
suffix is composed of the 1tem after which it is 
introduced and nothing else This is the sort of 
thing a linguist would need help to understand. 
Incidentally, it also becomes clear in this con- 
text that the term pratyaya which in general 1s 
rendered by Katre as ‘affix’ is more precisely 
rendered ‘suffix’, all the more so since a 
ra cn (3.11 ratyayah) by definition follows 

3.1.2 paras iD, with the sole exceptions of 
Oe and bahuC (-ak- and bahu- with stem- 
final accents), It is difficult to give accurate 
renderings of technical terms, but for precisely 
that reason it is important to stick to the text as 
closely as possible if terminological confusion is 
to be avoided. 

A more serious misrepresentation concerns 
the term bha. Katre translates rule 6.4.129 
bhasya 1n the following way: ' (The operations 
introduced hereafter, up to the end of this 
chapter apply to the pre-affixal stem 1.4 18-19 
designated by the technical term) BHA.’ 
Reference is made to rule 1.4.18 which defines 
the term bha, and to rule 1.4 19 which is an 
extension of the definition. But no reference 1s 
given to rule 1.4.17. Turning to rule 1.4 18 yact 
bham, one meets with this translation: ' [The 
t.t. 1] BHA denotes an item before an affix with 
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initial semivowel [y-°] or any vowel (aC) ' If this 
were correct, certain Art-suffixes, sanddt-suf- 
fixes, and finite verb suffixes could give the name 
bha to what precedes them. But they do not. 
According to rule 1418 a presuffixal base, 
anga, gets the name bha when it 1s followed by a 
suffix beginning with a vowel or y, provided the 
suffix in question fulfils the conditions required 
by rule 1.417 svadisv asarvandmasthane, 
namely, that 1t should be one of the suffixes 
introduced by rules 4.1.2 to 5.4151 with the 
exception of suffixes that are sarvanamasthüna 
The latter are the suffixes of the so-called strong 
cases. The conditions specified by rule 1.4.17 are 
those which prevent over-application 

As for the rest of Katre's book, the alphabeti- 
cal index of sütras, the Dhatupatha text, and the 
alphabetical index of verbal stems (= the roots 
of the Dhatupütha) are, apart from certain 
alterations in printing devices and division of 
word elements, all identical with the ones 
previously published by Katre (1967, cf above). 
The index of verbal stems according to mean- 
ings lacks so many entries that the reader should 
instead be referred to Liebich's Matertalen zum 
Dhatupadtha (Heidelberg 1922) The index of 
verbal stems with specific markers indicated in 
the sütras may be useful for certam purposes. 
Apart from the transliteration, Katre's edition 
of the Ganapátha adds nothing to the one 
presented by Bohtlingk (1887) or, for that mat- 
ter, to Katre's own previous work. Still, to have 
all these implements gathered in one book 
would be handy if it were not for the fact that 
they are so unreltable, the indexes in particular 
Numerous people have been involved in pro- 
ducing the camera-ready copy of the book The 
result is nevertheless poor, marred as it is by 
inconsistencies, misprints, and other defects. 
This is all the more a pity since Katre undoubt- 
edly knows his Panint. 

It would be unfair to say that all that has been 
achieved is a dubious transliteration of the 
Nagari and an English translation whose main 
feature is that it fulfils certain requirements of 
modern language and linguistic practice, since 
indeed the rules have for the most part been 
successfully translated and commented upon 
Katre may thus have attamed his objective of 
making the Astadhydyi more accessible to lingu- 
ists. But the work is too unreliable to be recom- 
mended, and I fail to see that ıt has broken any 
new ground, 
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J. GoNDA: Mantra interpretation in the 


Satapatha- Bráhmana. (Orientalia 
Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 32.) x, 
285 pp. Leiden, etc.: E. J. Brill, 


1988. 

M. S. BHAT: Vedic tantrism: a study of 
Revidhana of Saunaka with text and 
translation. viii, 437 pp. Delhi, etc.: 
Motilal Banarsidass, [1987]. 


Jan Gonda offers now a study of the Brah- 
mana texts’ exegetical method as exemplified 
in the (Madhy.) Satapatha text. No distinction 
emerges in principle in the way prose and verse 
mantras are treated, or as between VS mantras 
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and those that seem to have originated 
elsewhere There is great variety 1n the range of 
commentatorial styles available, and Gonda 1s 
particularly at pains to point out cases where 
the treatment seems to suit the individual 
circumstances, even if an element of more or less 
arbitrary variation can also be documented. 
The exercise yields further clarification of ntual 
terminology and presuppositions ( the centre as 
a safe place’, and the like) Instructive too 1s the 
collection of glosses in ch 25 which shows that, 
despite the archaism of narrative material, the 
commentary proper i$ uniformly glossing Vedic 
linguistic forms with classical Sanskrit 
equivalents. 

First the mantras themselves are surveyed. 
the misquotation and misapplication of RV 
texts ın VS, the use in Br of material from 
sources other than VS; and the unlikelihood 
that anything 1s drawn directly from AV. When 
1t appears that numerous RV texts are pres- 
cribed in VS but not glossed in SBr , Gonda is 
prepared to conjecture any sort of justification, 
rather than resort to thoughts of interpolation 
in the Vajasaney: tradition. Ch. 7 summarizes 
the authors’ aims and attitudes then the 
repertoire of exegetical procedures is 1temized— 
the myths and popular superstitions which can 
be seen to have been superimposed are identi- 
fied, so that far-fetched interpretations can 
often be shown to have a rational basis From 
ch 10, the presentation of the commentary is 
analysed and found to be very adequate, given 
the complexity of the subject-matter. Gonda 
lists the passages which discuss the effects and 
effectiveness of mantras; he examines the selec- 
tivity of the commentators’ approach to glos- 
sing and their recourse to legitimate synonyms, 
to illegitimate etymologies, and, at need, to 
arbitrary ‘identifications’; and he notes their 
recognition and use of simple rhetorical devices 

What looks like error can indeed be ascribed 
to legitimate semantic theories nevertheless, it 
ıs doubtless important to observe that the 
rendering of VS dhármam sdavisat (‘may he 
provide support’) as ‘may he support our 
ydjamana’ ıs a misconception based on the 
classical Sanskrit meaning of dharma, as well as 
a semantic hypothesis resting upon a theory of 
metaphor (p. 254). The derivation of Tryam- 
baka from stri is likely to owe more to oral or 
written rudrastryambakah than to a Prakrit 
*triyd (p 248). 

The only significant contribution to study of 
the Vedic vidhdna literature this century has 
been Jan Gonda’s well-annotated translation of 
Revidhana, carried out under war-time condi- 
tions and published in 1951. Now Muralidhar 
Shrinivas Bhat has attempted a comprehensive 
critical edition and amended translation, basing 
himself largely on the discovery of a unique 
copy of a commentary by one Mätrsünu (a 
surprisingly Saiva name, given the Vaignava 
Pajicaratra coloration of the Revidhdna) He 
gives a welcome detailed analysis of the content 
and form of the text, which substantially 
represents a culling from the Rgveda Samhita 
and Khilas of whole hymns or individual 
mantras for magical purposes, similar to the 
procedures of the Atharvaveda. Gonda had 
Observed that the style and wording resemble 
those of the Atharvavedapanisistas, but this is 
one point that Bhat has not pursued. 
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Bhat 1s somewhat clumsily uncharitable in his 
comments on R Meyer’s pioneering edition 
(criticizing bis emendation of admittedly cor- 
rupt source materials, though ıt turns out that in 
the end Bhat has to resort to accepting a dozen 
of Meyer’s and others’ conjectures) and on 
Gonda’s admurable achievement in translating 
such a text (describing it three times over as * on 
the whole inaccurate and at times absurd’, 
though one 1s left with the impression that 
Gonda has been only sporadically collated after 
the event, and that closer study would have 
preserved the new edition and translation from 
some fresh absurdities). At 16 caturvidham 
proktam àsüsyam agre, ‘the fourfold to be 
wished for...has been stated at first' 1s pre- 
sented as an improvement on Gonda's 'the 
fourfold prayer .' but more importantly the 
indication that agre refers to Brhaddevatà has 
been dropped, and Gonda's correct translation 
of the fourth pada is replaced by an error At 
2.28 yávat küryam na kurvita na lopet tàvat tad 
vratam, grammatically correct na is emended to 
sa. At 3.54, the second half is a self-contained 
statement, but Bhat inserts '[and]' and then 
remarks that ' the second hemistich is tagged on 
to the first one without any apparent purpose’. 
At 4 126, param... para are rendered ‘ highest 

. subsequent’ without comment. 

In the Apparatus, it 1s not clear why the 
Bombay edition 1s deemed to be other than an 
emended version of the Bombay MS, or why the 
musprints of the avowedly derivative Lahore 
edition have been collated (but not the MSS 
readings given by Meyer and Gonda, though 
they are referred to on occasion in the notes). 
We are, however, given the text of the readings 
m the Visnudharmottara and Agni Puranas, 
Saunakiya, and Brhaddevatd, where these have 
passages 1n common, and many important cor- 
rections to the text and translation. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


MANFRED  MAYRHOFER: — Etymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch des Altindo- 
arischen, 1, Lieferungen 1-6. (Indo- 
germanische Bibliothek, II. Reihe: 
Wörterbücher.) [iii], 1—76; 77-156; 
157-236; 237-316; 317-396; 397- 
476. Heidelberg: Carl Winter 
Universitátsverlag, 1986, 1987, 
1988, 1988, 1989, 1989. 


That major boon and indispensable blessing, 
Mayrhofer’s Conctse etymological Sanskrit dic- 
tionary (four vols., same series, 1951-80) 1s here 
being superseded already by a completely 
rewritten and expanded version. The most strik- 
ing new feature 1s that the material 1s to be 
arranged under two separate heads each of the 
three main volumes will comprise one section 
containing original Vedic Sanskrit vocables 
(including Srauta- and Grhyasiitra, Upanisad 
and material from Panini and Patanjali), and 
one post-Vedic section. The available fascicles 
cover a-! to ántara-!, ántara- to ahi-, ahoratrá- 
to usds-, ugastá- to KART?, kartá- to krsáyu-, 
and krsivala- to GAL' of the Vedic section of 
Bd 1. 

The range of attestation has been consistently 
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defined (either in the form * RV + ° or by speci- 
fying sporadic occurrences) À judicious selec- 
tion of comparative material 1s provided, with 
ample reference to Iranian parallels, in which 
connexion the valuable collaboration of D. N. 
Mackenzie and N. Sims-Williams and others is 
appropriately acknowledged; cross-reference is 
made, where applicable, to Burrow and 
Emeneau's revised Dravidian etymological dic- 
tionary and, for continuations in Middle Indian 
and the modern languages, to Turner's Com- 
parative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
Its value for comparative linguists is obviously 
great, but for all Indologists too 1t and its 
Concise predecessor have represented the first 
significant advance in Vedic lexicography since 
1875 and an essential adjunct to every existing 
dictionary of classical Sanskrit. Complete 
* Wortgeschichte’ is not attempted, nor 1s it in 
favourable circumstances eschewed (cf. 
aksára-). : : 

One idiosyncrasy of the Concise version, the 
listing of nouns in the nominative and verbs in 
the present tense, has here been abandoned. 
Regrettably, verbs are listed instead under 
invented full-grade roots: hi- will be HAY, hri- 
will be HRAY (157), but BHRI (94) remains. 
The maxim enunciated in the Vorwort of 1975 
to the effect that ' gerade die altindische Tradi- 
tion bereits den Weg der exakten Abstraktion 
zu Stämmen und Wurzeln gewiesen hat, die 
manche fehlertrüchtige Entscheidung erspart 
hatte’ ought to have been sufficient warning 
against a procedure that can only lead to further 
confusion elsewhere: we have kartdr-, but krti- 
(308, not krtáy-), and we have cross-references, 
space-consuming in the mass, from both Jand E 
to AY. Vedic syllabification 1s noted, but not 
very consistently: the case of ' índVra' receives 
much less prominence than that of ái(i)ya. The 
distinction alleged between dtya ‘horse’ and 
át(iya ‘equine’ is a regrettable importation 
from Indo-European theonzing: the two are 
clearly interchargeable and the phrase di(i)ya 
sápti does not attest an adjective any more than 
does diva sápti. , 

The gloss on rfe is expanded now from 
‘arisch, Aner’ to ‘ Árier...' and ‘ zu den Ariern 
gehorig’, possibly a retrograde step since RV 
phraseology suggests that the adjectival appli- 
cation is basic (aryam nama, etc. — aryan 
RV1.51.8). The usage (ürya + naman, varna 
vrata, sáhas, vis) recalls that of asuryà and 
daívya, so that the sense is likely to be * adherent 
of aryá', ie. adherent of the Vedic gods to 
whom the epithet aryá is principally applied, a 
sense explicitly confirmed by 1.51.8. 

For urvási, the third and last of Yaska’s 
popular etymologies ‘mit  weit(gehenden) 
Wünschen’ continues to be given credence, 
despite the doubtful phonology and elliptical 
semantics involved. His first (urv abhyasnute), 
however, is not only unexceptionable, but can 
be seen as providing a Leitmotiv ' pervading 
wide space’ at 10.95.2 durdpana vata ma, 
4 ástam nanakse (naks- = as-), and 17 antarik- 
sapram rájaso vimánim. The favoured rival, 
Yaska’s bahusu kdmo [ylasydh, bahiinam và 
kümo yasyám, is probably reflected in 4.2.18 
mártaànüm cid urvásir akrpran ‘the Urvasis 
desired men' (Geldner); but linguistically it is 
somewhat on a par with Yaska’s second offer- 
ing  ürubhyüm — asnute (Tika: — uürubhyàm 
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vasikaroti'), Another etymology (not perpetu- 
ated) must be wrapped up in 10.95.4 iso yádi 
vásti, which is syntactically to be attributed to 
Urva$i as subject: the context would imply an 
interpretation here of ur-vát as ‘desirous of 
dwelling (among men)’, rather than ‘ of shin- 
ing’ as I once suggested 

There 1s more. The equally far-fetched Brhad- 
devatá etymology uruvasini (evidently the cor- 
rect reading, as against irrelevant ‘ uruvásini ") 
seems to generate the surprising dénouement 
verses 10.95.14f.: Nirrti’s rabhasá ástva vrka and 
salavrká minions appear as an alternative 
to ghora siva Urvasi and her amanusis. The link 
will be the fact that sivà (Sü., Divy ) and the 
only other attestation in the language of -vasini, 
ghoravasini (lex.), both designate ‘jackal’. for 
the sake of the etymological figure, some such 
sense is being attributed to uruvasinr Urvas (in 
order to characterize an altera ego) in this 
passage, which dominates the Vajasaneyi ver- 
sion of the dialogue comprising only five verses. 
A more banal interpretation of the same gloss 
appears also m 4.2.18 yüthéva pasvah. Here 
reference is made to offspring (from the context, 
Urvasr's) under a bovine image: the verse com- 
bines versions of the Brhaddevata and Yaska 
etymologies, whereby Urvasi is a herd-mother 
in her basic heavenly existence (yüthéva 
pasvah ...devandm jdanima), before bringing 
Agni to men (mdrtdnam cid urvásir akrpran 
vrdhé cid arya üparasydyóh). 

Her mate üravas is an earthly herd- 
saviour (10.95.11 jajriisé goptthyaya. The osten- 
sible etymology puru-ru- suggests the sort of 
saviour whose advent is welcomed with peals of 
thunder (as witness 1.31.4 agne mánave dyam 
avü$ayah purürávase), though lightning and 
roaring are transferred to his son in the dialogue 
(10.95.3, 10, 12, 13). It is then likely that it is the 
pseudo-etymologies vas- and ru- that bring 
Urvasi and Purüravas together in the first place. 
It is, however, fairly clear that it is a basic puru- 
rā- that really links voc. purüravah (father of 
Urvast's earthly child), instr. purarúna (5.70.1: 
agency whereby Urva$r's heavenly husband 
Mitra-Varuna_ dispenses vas), and gen. 
pururüvnah (VS 8.27: a dispenser of retribution, 
ris). These nuances are eminently compatible 
and suggest that Purüravas's earthly aspect is 
also secondary, like Urvasi's. 

Then a link with Avestan rvan * Atman, voice, 
soul’ becomes a distinct possibility, since the 
base puru-r(d)van could have been semantically, 
influenced (on the Iranian side) by the similar, 
and similarly rare, expression puru-tmán (RV 
8.2.38 ‘lord of many souls’, or the like, re 
sátpati Indra) The Vedic *pururüvan and 
Avestan rvan dialogues have significant features 
in common: both represent a male's striving for 
verbal communication (cf. Y 28.1, 4, 7) and a 
female's appeal for a champion (cf. Y 29.9 
vacim nares asurahyà yam à vasami i3a-x3aürim 
with RV 10.95.3 avire kratau, 5 rája me vira 

..dsth) Remarkably, both represent the first 
mise-en-scéne of the central characters of the 
differentiated Aryan religions, , Zarathushtra 
on the one hand, and nárya, gopithya, and siva 
on the other; and they also suggest an etymo- 
logical matrix for various rëma(n)s and ravana, 
whose dualism would perpetuate that of RV 
and VS puru-r(d)van). If it 1s admitted that an 
individual gõuš urvan was deduced from a 
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Pasupati figure *paru-rvan, then the female 
marine divinity (Pancasadvard) Vasi, mustress 
of marine creatures (Y 42.4), becomes compar- 
able with Urvaśī, via the Brhaddevatá gloss 
uruvasini, she being analogously mistress of 
Apsarases Urvasi’s epithet vimani, which 
generated the 1dea of an aerial palace (vimána, 
SBr. hiranyavimitá), would be the basis for 
Vasrs epithet Pancasadvari, if the latter relates 
to a palace. Despite the etymologizing that all 
this would attest in Indo-Iranian antiquity, the 
obvious derivations, ‘beneficent’ *pururdvan 
and ‘ pervasive’ urvást seem vastly more to the 
pomt than the standard modern explanations 
which 1nvoke an improbable *ravas and con- 
traction of uruv- to urv- 

For the attractive possibility of linking 
agástya with ágra for a sense ‘ primordial rsr? 
(alongside, 1f one will, adityá as ‘ primordial 
deity’), compare the priority of Agastya over 
Vasistha (Ramdyana, vu, App. I. 8.180-185: 
pürvam samabhavad agastyah...kasya cit tv 
atha kalasya vasistho jajfie, a passage attested in 
all recensions) The motif could hardly be 
ascribed to popular etymology. For recognition 
of the link between adityá and adi, Gdya, com- 
pare RV 10 722-9 devandm pürvyé yugé 
devanam yugé prathamé . saptabhth putrair 
áditir úpa prait pürvyám yugám. Characteristic 
metronymic form 1s lacking in Gdityd only once, 
in RV 10.88.11, is the form adiueyá affected, in 
keeping with popular derivation from Aditi. 

The vast scope of Etymologisches Worterbuch 
des Altindoarischen, the care with which it is 
presented, and the welcome speed with which 
fascicles are appearing will be much appreciated 
by its beneficiaries 


J. C. WRIGHT 
JOHN CARMAN and VASUDHA 
NARAYANAN: The Tamil Veda: 


Pillan’s interpretation of the 
Tiruvaymoli. xviii, 322 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1989. £39.95, $57.50 (paper 
£15.95, $22.95). 


Rejoice! Rejoice! Rejoice! 
The persisting curse of life is gone, 
the agony of hell is destroyed, 
death has no place here. 
The [force of] Kali is destroyed. 
Look for yourself! 
The followers of the sea-colored Lord 
swell over this earth, singing with melody, 
dancing and whirling [with Joy]. 
We see them. 
[TV M 5.2.1, Carman and Narayanan, p. 210] 


Although the qutetist constraints of the 
scholastic milieu restrain one from emulating 
the ebullience of Nammàlvàr himself, Carman 
and Narayanan’s study and partial translation 
of his Tiruvaymolt manages to transmit much of 
the evangelistic fervour that this great author of 
the Tamil Veda felt and generated. 

The Alvars and particularly Nammálvàr are 
the clear founders of emotional devotion. There 
seems to be little that has been added to the 
Krsna-bhakti tradition. whose roots cannot be 
found in the Divyaprabandham, or that portion 
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of it referred to as the Tamil Veda, Tiryvaymoli. 
One is tempted to state that it will not be long 
now before anyone attempting to write any- 
thing on the subject of Indian religious devo- 
tion, especially in its vernacular forms such as 
those of the northern plains in the late medieval 
period, will be able to do so without having a 
knowledge of Tamil and the Tamil expressions 
of devotion, in both their Saiva and Vaisnava 
forms If George Hart’s writings on the subyect 
of Dravidian influences on Sanskrit literature 
are to be taken seriously, it would appear that at 
least a cursory knowledge of Tamil studies 
would be a requirement for Sanskrit specialists 
of all persuasions. If there is anything about 
which one has regrets it is that the bulk of the 
Alvar writings still remains unavailable to those 
who are ignorant of the language. Some steps 
have been taken to make certain of the Alvars’ 
works available in other European languages, 
such as Jean Filliozat's French translation of 
Antal’s Trrupávai, A K Ramanujan's Hymns 
for the drowning and now this partial rendering 
of Tiruváymoli. It is, unfortunately, an mcom- 
plete sampling only. 

John Carman is particularly well known for 
his work on the theology of Ramanuya, and it is 
from this background that the current study has 
been presented. As a professor of religion who 
does not hide his Chnstian faith, it is the 
religious viewpoint and the opportunity for 
dialogue which interests Carman m his study of 
Vaisnavism, he being in no small part inspired 
by Rudolf Otto’s work on Rāmānuja and 
India’s religion of faith Narayanan also writes 
from within the Sri. Vaisnava tradition The 
meeting of the Tamil ethmic traditions with the 
Sanskritic mainstream of Brahmanical religion 
strikes these authors as being like the confluence 
of two great rivers, like the Nile, whose white 
and blue streams flow together for a long time 
before merging. They are like the Jewish and 
Greek streams of thought which collided and 
mutually inspired one another and united to 
produce the Christian religion The study of the 
mutual influences and effects, distinctions and 
diversions produced in this encounter are of 
particular interest. 

Thus the dominant questions which challenge 
Carman and Narayanan are the relation of 
Ramanya and his ideas to those of his tradi- 
tionally accepted predecessors Although 
Yämunäcärya wrote ın Sanskrit, the 
Stotraratna, Siddhitraya and the Gitürthasan- 
graha being the best known among his works, 
he did not himself write any extensive 
philosophical works. Yàmuna's predecessor 
Nathamuni is said to have collected the works 
of the Alvars and to have anthologized them in 
the Divyaprabandham. The influence of the 
Alvars is clearly felt ın the Stotraratna, and 
there 1s even a veiled reference to Nammálvàr in 
ts second verse: ddyasya nah  kulapater 
vakulabhirdmam srimattadanghriyugalam prana- 
mami mürdhnà [2] (the key word being vakula) 
Nevertheless, Ramanuja 1s puzzlingly silent in 
his own writing on the subject of his relation not 
only to Nammálvar, but to the entire Tamil 
devotional tradition. One asks whether he was 
simply dissimulating his unorthodox heritage in 
order to present tts doctrines in a manner which 
would appeal to the brahmanical elements, 1.e. 
purely on the basis of the accepted scriptural 
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authorities, the more prestigious Sanskrit 
‘Vedic’ tradition. An alternative view is that 
Ramanyja was ignorant of these Tamil tradi- 
tions altogether, and that the later Sri Vaignava 
tradition fabncated the story of Ramanuja’s 
disciplic connexion to the Alvars in order to 
give the weight of his authority to the deviant 
path. Thatachariar and Robert Lester, for 
example, consider Rámànuja to have been a 
pure Vedic Brahman who would never have 
accepted any non-Sanskrit writing as sacred 
scripture. Carman and Narayanan argue 
against this position on the basis of the com- 
mentary of Pillin (Tirukkurukai Piran Pillai), 
who 1s said by the tradition to be not only a 
direct disciple of Ramanuja, but his cousin. He 
was authorized by Ramanuja to write a com- 
mentary on the Tiruváymolt, which is known 
popularly as The Six Thousand. Ramanuja him- 
self is said to have commented orally on the 
Tamil Veda, but was unwilling to write his own 
commentary, an unwillingness which has been 
explained in various ways by later biographers, 
all of which nevertheless leave our authors 
somewhat unsatisfied. Carman and Narayanan 
set out to examine the truth of these traditional 
claims by looking at the commentary of Pillan 
itself. Their conclusion is that the heavily 
Sanskritized manipravdla language of the com- 
mentary, the use of extensive supporting 
evidence, etc., parallel so closely those aspects 
of Ramànuja in his Vedantasutrabhdsya and 
other works, that one is led to feel that this is 
the work of someone who quite possibly was 
simply repeating the words of his master, if not 
verbatim then at least in spirit. 

If one accepts on the basis of linguistic 
analysis the authenticity of the claim that 
Ramànuja himself was the inspiration behind 
The Six Thousand, are there then any dif- 
ferences to be claimed on the basis of doctrine? 
Friedhelm Hardy, for one, feels that Ramanuja 
and hus followers may indeed have had their 
roots in the Alvar tradition, but they betrayed 
its spint. To Hardy, a certain physicality 
pervades all Tamil writing from the Caükam 
period on and is the force which gives a unique 

avour to the writings of Nammalvar, i.e. the 
mood of separation. How can a purely physical 
being unite with the transcendental Lord, espe- 
cially in the erotic mood? The later Sri 
Vaisnavas avoided this paradox and adopted 
the pan-Indian normative approach in which 
salvation lies in suppressing the physical body 
through systematic suppression of the senses. 
The authors argue against Hardy's thesis in 
which separation is the dominant mood of the 
Alvar, stating that ‘there is no evidence that 
either poet or commentator believed the state of 
union less real than the state of separation’. 
Obviously this debate has not yet come to an 
end. A strong sense of paradox is expressed 
throughout the verses which have been given as 
samples: a sense of the conflict arising out of the 
individual's sinfulness and the divine's avail- 
abihty. Nevertheless, it is clear that the Lord's 
mercy is the clear victor and that he overcomes 
all the apparent obstacles, all the paradoxes 
which bewilder the tiny human mind. Pillan’s 
commentary treats the work as a whole, and 
views the Alvar’s verses as reflecting the ups and 
downs of separation and union following one 
another in intricate patterns. Since TVM is 
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written in antdt style, the last word of each 
verse being the first word of the next, this is a 
logical] procedure. Later commentators on 
other, less stylistically homogeneous works such 
as Krsnakarnámrta or Radharasasudhanidhi fol- 
low a similar ‘ emotional adventure’ scenario to 
link the verses to each other. 

Hardy's views have been influenced by his 
vision of the Alvar through the prism of the 
Bhágavatapurüána in which the viraha of the 
gopis is unresolved. The Bhagavata, however, 
uses the opportunity of unresolved separation 
to preach a type of transcendental knowledge, a 
non-physical union-in-separation. Is this the 
type of union to which the Alvar aspires? 
Certainly later commentators point out that the 
soul knows the Lord as a physical being, it is 
only union with his saccidananda form that will 
satisfy her. The belief that there is a God who is 
capable of grantıng this request to the devotee 
will dictate the nature of subsequent commen- 
tary. The ‘dark night of the soul’ is the dark- 
ness before the dawn to the believer, to the non- 
believer it 1s the inevitable suffermg which 
comes of the insanity of trying to attain, the 
truly impossible. Nevertheless, Hardy does have 
a point, for the Sri Vaisnavas did put Radha 
and Krsna and the erotic spirit of devotion on 
to one side so as to emphasize a milder form of 
majestic devotion to Sri and Narayana. Not 
until Caitanya in the early sixteenth century 
does this spirit burst onto the North Indian 
religious scene. Ironically, the very verses in the 
BhP which describe the incarnation of the age of 
Kali (X1.5 31-40) and seem to be a veiled refer- 
ence to Nammiilvar were later used as evidence 
to support Caitanya's claim to Krsnahood 
when the Alvar had been forgotten by all but 
the Tamils. 


J K. BRZEZINSKI 


THOMAS MALTEN: Reduplizierte Verb- 
stümme im Tamil. (Beiträge zur 
Südasienforschung [Heidelberg], 
127.) ix, 283 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH. 
DM 58. 


This work 1s a revision of Malten's 1985 
Heidelberg dissertation. The goal of the work, 
as he states in the introduction, is to present the 
essential characteristics of the phenomenon of 
reduplication in Tamil and then to describe and 
explain the form, meaning and function of 
reduplicated verb-stems. Tamil, like other 
Dravidian (and Indo-Aryan) languages, 
exhibits a number of different kinds of redupli- 
cation, but reduplication in verbs is chosen 
because a comprehensive study of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of reduplication in Tamil would 
have been too ambitious a task. Accessibility of 
the data was another reason for concentrating 
on the verb, as well as (Malten does not state 
this explicitly) the fact that it 1s semantically 
probably the most interesting kind. 

Reduphcation in Tamil has been noted from 
earliest times, where, as Malten notes, it was 
referred to as iratfaikkijavi. Thus it was possible 
to consult older materials, grammars, modern 
usage in literature, as well as to elicit data from 
speakers. Malten can therefore claim, as he does 
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modestly, to have collected an almost exhaus- 
tive list of all reduplicated verb stems; since, 
however, reduplication is productive in the 
language, ıt is possible that some forms have not 
been elicited, but what 1s missing 1s probably 
not significant. 

The work is arranged ın nine chapters ch. i 1s 
an introduction and overview of the work; ch. ii 
1s a discussion of the concept of reduplication in 
general; ch iii is a description of reduplication 
in Indian languages; ch. iv is an analysis of 
reduplication in Tamil ın general (e.g., echo- 
word reduplication, adjectival reduplication, 
etc.); ch. v is a phonological treatment of the 
form and structure of the reduplicative process, 
i.e. which vowels and consonants are involved, 
ch. vi is the longest chapter, being devoted to 
cataloguing all the reduplicated stems; ch vii is 
the shortest, but perhaps the most interesting 
chapter It summarizes the results of the 
research and makes a number of claims about 
the semantics, productivity and function of the 
reduplicated verb system. Chapter vii 1s an 
English summary (useful for the many re- 
searchers in India who may not know German), 
while ch. ix 1s an exhaustive bibliography of 
works pertinent to both the Tamil material as 
well as to Indian languages in general, since, as 
Malten notes, reduplication of the sorts found 
in Tamil is an areal feature for all of India; a 
comprehensive study of reduplication in the 
languages of the Indian linguistic area would 
reveal an overall complex that is different from 
reduplication in South-East Asian languages, 
though some details (intensification, iteration, 
expressivity, etc.) might be similar. 

The data in chapter vi are arranged in Tamil 
alphabetical] order, and each item's source is 
also given, thus an entry like mutamuta (num- 
bered 179) ıs glossed in German as 1. knistern, 
rascheln followed by tts sources (e.g. TL for 
Tamil Lexicon) and the English glosses pre- 
sented there. Where published sources give 
synonyms, these are also mentioned. Where the 
source was a live informant, however, only 
German glosses, and no English translation, are 
given. After the individual items (arranged in 
dictionary form) Malten has given sts 
organized like a thesaurus, ie., in semantic 
fields Thus, for example, all the verbs having to 
do with ‘ linguistic activity’ are listed together, 
German first, followed by the Tamil 
equivalent(s). This semantic arrangement is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the study, 
since 1t reveals the creativity of the process in its 
most varied aspects, it will also allow some 
future researcher to study the correlations 
between particular reduplicated sounds and the 
meanings associated with them, 1.e. sound sym- 
bolism. 

The one criticism I would make of this work 
is that while most of the material is from 
Literary Tamil sources, occasionally examples 
are given from spoken Tamil without any indi- 
cation that they are different styles of the 
language (cf. calacala (58), entry 4, locker, 
schlaff, etc); since Malten states himself that 
some forms found in Literary Tamil are now 
not used in spoken dialects, an indication here 
that these are different styles would be useful 
But this is a minor quibble; the work overall will 
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be a useful tool for further work in this area, 
both for specialists and others interested in 
reduplication as a linguistic universal. 


HAROLD F. SCHIFFMAN 


DaviD L. HABERMAN: Acting as a way 
of salvation: a study of rāgānugā 
bhakti sádhana. xiv, 211 pp. New 
York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1988 [pub. 1989]. £24. 


If the title of this book provokes a feeling of 
déjà-vu, the reason is its similarity to Donna M. 
Wulff's Drama as a mode of religious realization: 
the Vidagdhamadhava of Ripa Gosvamin 
(Chico, 1984) But whereas Wulff's book con- 
centrated on the specific case of one of Rupa’s 
plays, Haberman’s has the more broadly based 
subject of the spiritual attitudes and techniques 
first propounded by Rupa and subsequently 
developed and formalized by later generations 
of Caitanyite theologians and poets. The discus- 
sion is framed within the context of drama in 
South Asia and of the distinctive features of 
Rüpa's devotional application of ‘aesthetic’ 
theory vis-à-vis the rasafastra of the classical 
rhetoricians. Thus the early chapters of the 
book provide a useful and cogent introduction 
to the concept of bhakti as a rasa, and to the 
implications of the rasa theory for the develop- 
ment of Caitanyite theology and religious prac- 
tice 

Ifthe book had been limited to a presentation 
of material already substantially analysed by De 
and others, ıt could perhaps have made little 
clam to any importance beyond that of a 
convenient (and engagingly written) primer of 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism, but Haberman breaks 
new ground by extending the discussion from 
the theoretical to the practical level, and shows 
how practitioners of this school of bhakti actu- 
ally interpret the admonitions of their teachers 
to participate 1n the action and re-enactment of 
Krsna-/i/d. Stanislavski’s exposition of the 
nature of acting provides a useful, 1f distant, 
parallel to this devotional context. Haberman 
traces the development of the Vaisnava concept 
of role-play, which has been a feature of Braj 
Vaisnavism ever since the establishment in the 
sixteenth century of the allegedly ‘lost and 
found’ sites of the puranic Krsna-myths, and 
through examining both the textual tradition 
since the time of Ripa Gosvami on the one 
hand, and current conventions amongst the 
Caitanyite devotees of Vrindaban and Radh- 
akund on the other, he gives an unprecedentedly 
clear amount of contemporary sectarian belief 
and practice. Great emphasis is placed upon the 
nature of bhakti sadhana, and Haberman makes 
a bold claim as to the originality of his thesis 
when he says that ‘since previous scholars did 
not approach this question [of how the jiva 
attains emancipation] with a methodological 
framework that focuses attention on the 
importance of religious role taking, they failed 
to perceive the essential function paradigmatic 
individuals serve in this process ' (p. 60). Haber- 
man's concentration on the notion of a 
‘paradigmatic individual’ is indeed original 
(even though the ‘ and there we have it’ style of 
presentation 1s occasionally overdone); his 
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treatment of the timetabled astayáma routine of 
devotions, and of the ways in which roles for 
acolytes are determined by their mentors 
(somewhat belying Edward Dimock’s statement 
m the Foreword that ‘ Everyone has a role, and 
it is self-selected’) adds greatly to our know- 
ledge of contemporary practice. Perhaps 
appropriately for a study of a paradigmatic 
system, the relevance of his study is broader 
than the specifically Caitanyite context from 
which it 1s drawn, and illuminates, with greater 
or lesser applicability of specific detail, the 
whole realm of hagiography throughout the 
Vaisnava tradition. The allabhan hagiologies 
are a case in point; for though lacking the 
theological sophistication of Rupa Gosvami's 
model, they too promote the concept of a 
duality of roles, with the existence of human 
characters in this world being paralleled by 
related daivi jiva in Krsna's realm. It is to be 
hoped that a Haberman may yet emerge to 
determine the extent to which Riipa’s concep- 
tualizations are responsible for, or merely paral- 
lel to, the development of such ideas beyond the 
frontiers of Caitanyite theology 


RUPERT SNELL 


T. N. Mapan: Non-renunciation: 
themes and interpretations of Hindu 
culture. xiii, 184 pp. Delhi, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1987 [pub. 
1988]. £10.95. 


This book 1s a collection of essays linked by 
the theme of ' the worthwhileness of the man-in- 
the-world’ The looseness of the connexion 
between the various subjects discussed derives 
partly from the fact that the book has been 
assembled over several years (and includes 
reworkings of previously published material); 
but it does not distract from the interest of the 
whole, even if it does give the reviewer some- 
thing of a problem in knowing where to start. 

Perhaps the epilogue might be a good place: 
for this discussion of ‘ the quest for Hinduism’, 
in assembhng a useful summary of historical 
shifts of perspective on Hinduism (from within 
as well as without) could equally well have been 
presented as an mtroduction. We are reminded 
by this chapter that most such perspectives are 
by their very nature subjective and ethnocentric, 
and, perhaps, that judgements as to the current 
state and future prognosis of a religion’s state of 
health are unlikely to prove conclusive: some 
millions of Indians may raise an eyebrow at the 
suggestion in the book's final paragraph that 
‘an infinite pause seems to have settled on 
Hinduism '—and they will be relieved to read 
the concession ‘ but it 1s not dead’. 

The first chapter proper 1s a reworking of a 
1983 paper based on field-work among the 
Brahmans of the Kashmir valley; this study 
confronts directly the central issue of the book 
by analysing the ideology of the householder in 
contradistinction to the variously perceived 
values of renunciation. The Bhatta way of life, 
bhattil, is the focus here. The same householder 
context, but here extending the geographical 
range from Kashmir to Uttar Pradesh, underlies 
the second chapter's enquiry into auspicious- 
ness and inauspiciousness; while not seeking to 
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wash his hands of that favounte anthropo- 
logical polarity, purity and pollution (whose 
scholastic promotion 1s so often a puzzling 
novelty to practising Hindus), Madan refresh- 
ingly postulates auspiciousness/mauspicious- 
ness as being a more significant cline in the life 
of the householder 

The third chapter, based on an essay 
published in 1981, broaches another polarity, 
that of asceticism and eroticism, taking as its 
starting point a selection of recent novels 1n (or 
translated from) Indian languages, these data 
also inform the fourth chapter's investigation of 
moral choice, and tensions produced between 
desires and the necessary pursuit of the ideal. 
While Madan feels behoven to justify his use of 
fictional sources, his argument that ' the anthro- 
pological study of moral choices in South Asian 
societies will be enriched if 1t is carried out in the 
light of native categories of thought’ (p. 99) 
deserves acclaim. Finally, in a logical conclu- 
sion to his consideration of man in the world, 
Madan devotes chapter five to attitudes towards 
death, particularly as seen from the perspective 
of samsdra. 

These various elements are blended together 
m a broad-ranging introductory chapter, which 
skilfully demonstrates how each theme illumi- 
nates its neighbours, so justifying the author’s 
plea that the book should be read sequentially 
as an integrated whole. 


RUPERT SNELL 


SHERRY B. ORTNER: High religion: a 
cultural and political history of 
Sherpa Buddhism. ^ (Princeton 
Studies in Culture/Power/History.) 
xxiii, 245 pp., Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1989. 
$35 (paper $12.95) 


Sherry Ortner’s High religion is, intentionally, 
two books m one In the first place, it 1s an 
account of how the Sherpas’ celibate 
monasteries came to be founded. But at the 
same time it contains considerable exposition of 
Ortner’s understanding of what she calls * prac- 
tice theory’, that 1s to say, theory about how 
individuals in society are motivated, and how 
they use their culture while at the same time 
being constrained by ıt The historical account 
1s intended to exemplify and give substance to 
the generalizations about social actors and 
structure which are Ortner's true quarry 

I, for one, welcome unreservedly Ortner’s 
turning towards history. She shows, to my mind 
convincingly, how a common cultural schema 
or plot is evident both in stories and myths 
about the early founding of (non-celibate) 
Sherpa temples in the seventeenth century and 
in the competition between individuals in the 
founding of monasteries (plus the one Sherpa 
nunnery) in the first half of this century. This 
same pattern seems also to underly Tibetan 
Buddhist offering rituals as practised by the 
Sherpas. Her account of how pressures from the 
Gorkhali state exacerbated tensions already 
endemic between brothers and between nch and 
poor in Sherpa society, 1s clear and exemplary. 

Ortner remarks that attempting to write nar- 
rative history herself gave her 2 healthy respect 
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for the genre Any anthropologist venturing 
into history writing necessarily moves from the 
safe ground of immediate ethnographic 
acquaintance to the shaky and public territory 
fought over by histonans. Thus Ortner mislead- 
ingly states that the Ranas were a minor branch 
of the Gorkhas (her idiosyncratic usage for the 
Shah dynasty) (p. 117), whereas in fact they 
only became so through compulsory inter- 
marriage after Jang Bahadur had seized power 
The one really serious slip (p 102) 1s to date the 
British government's assumption of control 
from the East India Company in 1765 ‘ about 
the same time (1769) the Gorkhas conquered 
Kathmandu '. Another point 15 perhaps more a 
nuance of interpretation I suspect that she 
exaggerates the ‘daring’ of Sherpas who trav- 
elled to Darjeeling in search of new work 
opportunities in the Rana period, which 
involved them in having to undergo a compul- 
sory purification ceremony on return. Gurkha 
soldiers and Newar merchants were routinely 
undergoing the same ceremony at that time. 
These are minor criticisms, however, and by no 
means invalidate the historical account as a 
whole 

Ortner’s real interest, as noted, is in a ‘ theory 
of practice’, that 15, in providing an explanation 
of why people act as they do, a theory which 
does justice both to the existence of constraming 
forces and to their freedom to make choices and 
use their culture. She insists, surely correctly, 
that cultures, far from presenting pat and easy 
solutions, frequently force choice upon people. 
Ideals conflict and conflict may be endemic 
Ortner could have quoted Marx’s aphorism as 
an epigram: ‘ Men make their own history, but 
they do not make it just as they please.’ 

Perhaps she did not do so because one of the 
approaches she criticizes—what she calls the 
political economy approach of such works as 
Wolfs Europe and the people without history 
and Fox's Lions of the Punjab—could be seen as 
Marxist. At the same time she wants to avoid a 
relativist and ‘culturalist’ perspective. Ortner 
admits, ‘I have myself been a culturalist ° 
The position she now advances I find myself 
entirely in agreement with. What she advocates 
~—‘ethnographic history'—does not ignore 
how local cultures differ in their reactions to 
world-historical processes, nor does it preclude 
the possibility that people may internalize and 
act upon strictly local values. Practice theory, 
she wntes—and for this I would substitute 
‘good anthropology '—has to encompass two 
moments: *m the first, the world appears as 
system and structure. ... But in the second, the 
world appears as culture, as symbolic frames 
derived from actors' attempts to constitute that 
world in their own terms by investing it with 
order, meaning and value' (p. 18) In other 
words, anthropology requires an inescapable 
Kantian bifocal vision: social beings have to be 
viewed both as caused and constrained on the 
one hand, and as autonomous agents on the 
other Ortner articulates perfectly the case for 
maintaining this dual vision, however dizzy it 
makes us 

At less abstract levels, the book demands the 
sequel announced at its end. This will deal with 
the effects of the new monasticism on Sherpa 
life. Although the present book 1s about Buddh- 
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any generalizations about Tibetan Buddhism, 
about Buddhism in general, or even about 
Tibetan Buddhist enclaves within Nepal (If the 
latter had been Ortner’s aim, she could have 
made use of the thesis and several articles by 
Graham Clarke on the temple-foundings and 
history of the Helambu Sherpas: in fact she only 
refers briefly to one of his articles) Ortner 
records her expectation that some of the mar- 
ried lamas who were displaced at one temple by 
celibate monks might resent this. In fact, they 
seem to have welcomed their own displacement 
as much as other Sherpas, but the question ts 
not discussed 1n any detail. In her other writings 
Ortner has demonstrated that, at a less con- 
scious level, Sherpas have emotional reserva- 
tions about the celibate ideal. One wonders 
whether these ever find religious expression. 
However, Ortner does not raise the issue of the 
place of celibacy in Tantric Buddhism, and tt 
may be that it is not of anthropological signifi- 
cance among the Sherpas. 

This was not the book Ortner set out to write. 
The one she has written deserves to be widely 
read. It is a model of clear thinking. No attempt 
is made to seduce the reader with intoxicating 
metaphors, nor does she try to browbeat the 
reader into submission with impenetrable neo- 
logisms. Even m discussing those theorists who 
are notoriously obscure in expression, Ortner 
herself is incapable of writing an unclear sen- 
tence Furthermore, the singlemindedness with 
which she pursues her theoretical quarry makes 
this a memorable book from which students will 
profit as such as their teachers. 


DAVID N. GELLNER 


ALF HILTEBEITEL (ed.): Criminal gods 
and demon devotees: essays on the 
guardians of popular Hinduism. xii, 
491 pp. Albany, NY: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1989. 
$74.50 (paper $24.50). 


‘Criminal gods’, Alf Hiltebertel explains, are 
*gods who violate the sacred codes and 
boundaries by which other gods, and humans, 
would seek to live'. These gods exist 1n many 
religions, but they are very prominent in Hindu- 
ism where they are violators in distinctively 
Hindu ways. ‘Demon devotees’, the gods’ 
demonic adversaries who are repeatedly con- 
verted into their devotees, are also major Hindu 
figures, especially in devotionalist (bhakti) reli- 
gion, and they are ' perhaps uniquely Indian’ 
(p. 1). This book’s catchy title may mislead 
readers who did not anticipate such a loose, 
metaphorical use of the term ‘ criminal’, and all 
students of Hinduism will be familiar with the 
deities featured here, such as Siva/Bhairava or 
the fierce, bloodthirsty deities of popular reh- 
gion Hiltebeitel’s introduction skilfully weaves 
together many of the themes emerging in the 
book’s fifteen chapters, but there 1s considerable 
variation in subject-matter and approach, as 
well as in quality and onginality. On the whole, 
the chapters about South Indian material are 
most impressive and Y shall focus on them 

Madeleine Biardeau analyses the mythico- 
ritual tradition of a Màrryamman temple in 
south India Her chapter displays her character- 
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istic blend of analytical brilliance, profound 
textual scholarship and rather hurried 
ethnography. Biardeau’s fundamental argu- 
ment 1s that the ritual of the village goddess’s 
temple exemplifies the unity of Hinduism, 
founded on hierarchical complementarity 
between high and low, pure and impure. This 
argument will be familiar to those who know 
Biardeau’s work, but to those who do not, her 
chapter is strongly recommended. 

Two chapters, by David Shulman and 
Eveline Masilamani-Meyer, are about Katta- 
varayan, a Tamil village god with trickster’s 
qualities, who is the untouchable abductor of a 
Brahman maiden and also a heroic devotee. 
Several textual versions of Kattavarayan’s myth 
exist; Shulman mainly discusses the Katta- 
varayacuvami katai and Masilamani-Meyer 
compares the Katat with the Kattavardyacuvami 
ammanai. Shulman, with his characteristic ele- 
gance and sensitivity to paradox, argues that 
Kattavarayan in the Katai does not fit the usual 
South Indian framework for intermediate or 
ambivalent deities. The god is a joker who 
unhappily fails to transcend his lowly status and 
the Katai is ‘a kind of anti-purdna securely 
rooted in the social and cultural world of the 
lower castes’ (p. 63), which seeks to undermine 
the order developed in more ‘orthodox’ 
mythology, albeit with only transitory success 
In contrast with Shulman, Masilamani-Meyer 
pursues a more conventional reading of her two 
texts. She plainly prefers the Ammanai, seen as 
the older text and ‘ marked by a seriousness of 
tone’, to the inconsistent, repetitious and vulgar 
Katai, and she suggests that the latter may 
“reflect a decay of the social order and belief 
system ’ (p. 93), as well as a popularization of 
Kattavarayan’s cult. Shulman may find anti- 
nomies too easily in Kattavarayan, but Masila- 
mani-Meyer surely over-corrects him with her 
disdain for the criminal anti-hero of the Katai 
and the ‘decay ’—can the term be justified? 
that he supposedly symbolizes. By bringing 
Káttavardyan to prominence, however, both 
authors valuably contribute to our knowledge 
of popular Tamil Hinduism. 

The same is true of Hiltebeitel, whose own 
chapter discusses Draupadi's two guardian 
deities in her Tamil cult. Pottu Raja (the buffalo 
king)—a multiform of Mahisasura (the buffalo 
demon)—is an exemplary demon devotee, 
whereas Muttal Ravuttan—a Muslim and a 
black magician—is a ‘criminal god’ who is 
converted to become Draupadi’s guardian. By 
investigating the contrast between Pottu Raja 
and Muttal Ravuttan, Hiltebeitel dissolves the 
category of subordinate guardian deity to show 
that the hierarchical relationship between 
Draupadi and this pair is reproduced, trans- 
formed, by the relationship between the two of 
them. He also subtly explores how the Draupadi 
cult’s ‘bhakti framework.. encompasses and 
orients its sacrificial imagery ' (p. 365), so that 
the two guardians protect Draupadi as both a 
violent sacrificial goddess and an embodiment 
of purity, as a goddess ‘who defeats and yet 
releases—the inevitable bhakti note—all those 
who have trespassed against her’ (p. 368). 

To an anthropologist’s eye, David Knipe’s 
vivid account of the Virabhadra cult in Andhra 
Pradesh is particularly fascinating. In this cult, 
deified spirits of dead children are worshipped 
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as virabhadras, forms of Siva as violently angry 
Virabhadra. The deification of deceased chil- 
dren is widespread in India, but Knipe is the 
first to report such elaborate worship of them, 
and his study brilliantly illuminates the con- 
tinuity between humanity and divinity that 1s at 
the heart of popular Hinduism. Knipe shows, 
with great sensitivity, how the cult is a response 
to parental grief over a child's death and yet is 
more than that, it is also * a review of Hindu 
eschatology’ (p. 144), as he explains through 
both ethnographic and textual analysis. 

Velcheru Narayana Rao's discussion of a 
Telugu folk epic and Dennis Hudson's study of 
*violent and fanatical devotion? among the 
Nayanars (medieval Tamil Saiva ' saints") are 
both very interesting, and there is worthwhile 
information in other chapters too, even if some 
of the analysis is unconvincing. The selected 
bibliography is useful as well. Elizabeth-Chalier 
Visuvalingam assembles valuable material on 
Bhairava, but her interpretative framework of 
“transgressive sacrality ', which is spelt out in 
Sunthar Visuvalingam’s pretentious theorizing, 
is completely implausible. According to the 
latter author. ‘ Archaic religion was universally 
centered on a deliberate, carefully delimited 
although often violent transgression which, 1n 
the founding mechanism of the sacrifice, even 
assumed the form of ritual(ized) murder’ 
(p. 434). The history of religions, it transpires, 1s 
the history of the suppression of sacral sex, 
drugs and violence (but not, thankfully, rock ’n 
roll as well). That pseudo-historical, just-so 
stories of this kind are still composed in some 
scholarly quarters is to my mind depressing. 
However, their inclusion in this book does not 
detract from the good-to-excellent scholarship 
in most of its chapters. 


C. J. FULLER 


V. BOUILLIER and G. Torr (ed.): 
Prétrise, pouvoirs et autorité en 
Himalaya. (Collection Purusartha, 
vol. 12.) 238 pp. Paris: Editions de 
PEcole des Hautes Etudes en 
Sciences Sociales, 1989. Fr. 190. 


The Himalaya has excited the interest of a 
small section of the Western academic com- 
munity for many years now: more recently, 
scholars have begun to treat it as a cultural 
region distinct from those which adjoin it, and 
as something more than a mere boundary 
between northern India and Tibet where the 
Hindu and Mahayana Buddhist cultures meet. 
Several new journals focus attention on the 
Himalaya quite specifically. On the other hand, 
the region's languages and cultures have been 
neglected by the majority of Indologists. The 
latter seem to have imbibed something of the 
attitude described by Toffin and Bouillier in 
their introduction to this volume: 


* Dans la perspective indienne, l'Himalaya est 
cependant aussi considéré comme un monde 
barbare situé à la périphérie, vore à 
l'extérieur du périmètre de la bráhmanité. 
Dans certain textes anciens, ses habitants 
sont classés comme des non-arya, c'est à dire 
commes des gens ne prenant aucune 
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religion brahmanique, des étrangers absolu- 
ment autres, 4 la limite des ennemis IIs 
pratiquent des rites étranges, horrifiants pour 
tout bon hindou orthodoxe. Aujourd'hui 
encore, la méfiance persiste.’ 


In terms of modern South Asian studies in the 
West, therefore, research in the Himalayas has 
become largely the preserve of anthropologists 
since the era of Turner, Snellgrove et al. This is 
particularly true in the case of Nepal. Purusar- 
thas a journal of South Asian studies which has 
not ignored the unique importance of the 
erik The present volume, no 12, is 
devoted wholly to a consideration of priest- 
hood, religious practice and the relations 
between local and higher tradition in the 
Himalayan region, drawing on the body of 
distinguished expertise which now exists in 
France Thus, we are treated to examinations of 
the roles of various classes of priests, shamans 
and monks among Newars, the Tharu, the 
Kham-Magar, the Tamang and the Sufis, and in 
Himachal Pradesh, Pa$upati (Nepal), and 
Ladakh 

The collection comprises an introduction and 
ten articles: the two essays in English by Gellner 
and Michaels were, I gather, solicited by the 
publishers after a seminar series in Paris at 
which the other contributions, all in French, 
were presented. Rather uninformative abstracts 
in both languages are appended to each article. 
Here I do not propose to discuss each article at 
length, but rather to summarize the extremely 
interesting content of the journal as a whole, 
albeit with a slight emphasis on those articles 
which I found especially interesting. 

Gérard Toffin (pp. 19-40) describes a 
somewhat anomalous feature of priesthood and 
religious practice among the Rajopadhyaya 
Brahmans who serve as domestic priests (puro- 
hit) to high-caste Hindu Newars in the Kath- 
mandu Valley, and equally as temple priests 
(pujari) at some of the Valley" ’s holiest shrines. 
This endogamous community of some 1,500 
persons has become thoroughly integrated into 
local Newar society since the days when its 
ancestors served as priests to the royal Malla 
households some 600 years ago Most now 
speak Newan, and 75 to 80 per cent are reli- 
gious practitioners but, as Toffin remarks, 


“le Rajopadhyaya est important pour sa nais- 
sance dans un groupe donné et non par sa 
nature individuelle particuliére ° 


Toffin concentrates here on the relations 
which exist between two religious systems—the 
vaidic and the tantric—within one caste of 
Brahmans. He argues that the caste's religious 
authority derives partly from its sacerdotal 
status, Brahman inititiation and knowledge of 
Vedic texts, and partly from the tantric powers 
its members have acquired Certain of these 
tantric practices contradict the orthodox canon, 
and Toffin examines the ways in which apparent 
contradictions are reconciled through clan and 
social structure, and by the important role 
which 1s played by the wives of the priests. He 
concludes that the Rajopadhyaya present us 
with ‘two models of priesthood °. 

Axel Michaels’s article (pp. 41-60) is con- 
cerned with ritual space and the definition of 


d wotndanies of spiritual authority, since he seeks 
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to define and delimit the holy field (pasupati- 
ksetra) of Nepal's greatest Saivite shrine, the 
temple of PaSupatinath at Deopatan. He draws 
heavily on research published by a Nepali 
scholar, Govind Tandan. Much of the evidence 
derives from a document issued by the king 
Jagayaya (should this read ‘ Jagatjaya? ") dated 
NS 855 (A.D. 1734): this states that the Bhattas, 
the four principal priests of Pasupatinath and 
the only officiants allowed access to the central 
sanctum of the temple, must come from south 
of the Vindhya mountains in India while the 
Bhandaris, the treasurers of the temple’s assets 
and movable property, must be Newar Sresthas 
from Deopatan This represents an inside/ 
outside dichotomy which 1s further ramified by 
the etymology of local placenames, leading 
Michaels to remark that. 


‘,..1t now becomes clear that this dichotomy 
is even a kind of opposition between two 
different religious traditions: Pasupati the 
tutelary deity of the kingdom 1s worshipped 
by Smarta priests from outside with pure 
vegetarian offerings, while the locally rooted 
goddesses are worshipped by local Tantric 
Karmacarya priests with animal sacrifices 
and alcohol.’ 


In what 1s otherwise an extremely interesting 
discussion, it is slightly disappointing that 
although Michaels refers, tantalizingly, to the 
identification of Pasupatinath with the Shah 
kings of the present day, he does not examine 
this further. 

Toffin’s discussion of the way in which 
apparent contradictions between orthodoxy 
and local practice are reconciled within particu- 
lar communities is echoed to some extent 1n all 
these articles. Denis Vidal (pp. 61—78) examines 
an example from Himachal Pradesh, giving a 
concise description of the various forms of 
priesthood linked to the cults of various local 
divinities in Himachal Pradesh, and the ways m 
which the presence of these divinities 1s 
manifested. He compares the positions of 
pujaris and mediums and the ways in which 
their roles are legitimized and explams the 
importance of spirit-possession 1n the religious 
life of the region 

Gisele Krauskopff (pp. 79-100) examines a 
feature of priesthood among the Tharu of the 
Dang and Deokhuri valleys of Nepal. Here, 
there are three priestly roles. those of village 
ritual specialist, priest to house gods and priest 
to women's maternal deities. Links to fixed 
shrines are hereditary, while those of deities 
without shrines are not. Krauskopff argues that 
the hereditary offices are rooted in the institu- 
tional worship of * gods of the soil’ among the 
Tharu, reflecting their close relationship with 
the land, and that they are linked historically 
with the development of a centralized political 
system in both valleys (although the cases of 
Dang and Deokhur differ in some important 
respects) during the nineteenth century Thisisa 
rare insight into a culture which has received 
comparatively little attention to date. 

Anne de Sales (pp. 101-26) examines the 
status of the Kham-Magar shaman (Jhidnkri), a 
ritual specialist conceived of as the ‘ son-in-law’ 
of the spirits, upon whom all religious authority 
devolves in this particular ethnic group. She 
describes how such men come to represent a 
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paradigm for village societies as ‘ heroes’ and 
form a discrete community in larger settlements. 

Brigitte Steinmann’s analysis (pp 127-46) of 
the fundamental role which bards or priests 
known as tambá play among the Tamang of 
Nepal continues a discussion begun many years 
ago by Alexander MacDonald 1n his examin- 
ation of the enigmatic little book Tamba Kaiten 
hvaài Rimthim, and more recently by Andras 
Hofer. It alerts us once again to the way m 
which the religious practices of many 
Himalayan groups are rooted in social custom 
and local identity, and merely augmented or 
overlaid by the higher orthodoxis of 
Mahayana Buddhism or Brahmanical Hindu- 
ism. This article is also perhaps the clearest 
exposition here of the dichotomy which seems 
to exist in most of the cultures examined 
between 'this-worldly' and ‘ other-worldly’ 
religious practice. Although most Tamangs 
adhere to the higher orthodoxies of Tibetan 
Nyingma Buddhism, it is the tamba who enables 
them to maintain their distinctive Tamang iden- 
tity by preserving their own myths, traditions 
and ethnic order. Steinmann concludes (in her 
abstract) that ‘the basic religiosity of the 
Tamang is rooted in customs of social usage’ 
and that the tamba paves the way for the 
Buddhist ‘priests’ (her use of the term is 
perhaps somewhat loose) to cultivate the reli- 
gious dimension. 

Pascale Dollfus describes the role and status 
of the ' village lama’ in Ladakh (pp. 147-64). 
The village ‘lama’ is a monk who is appointed 
to a particular village for a fixed period (usually 
three years) to act as a priest and religious 
guide. This represents a significant innovation 
im the context of traditional Tibetan monasti- 
cism. 

The piece by David Gellner (pp. 165-92) is 
more overtly theoretical, and therefore less 
accessible to the non-specialist, than the other 
contributions to this volume, but the depth and 
authority of his analysis are unquestionable as 
he examines the question ‘ can there be priests in 
Buddhism?’ ın the context of Newar society and 
religion. Gellner suggests, uncontroversially 
since the point has been made elsewhere, that 
Newar Buddhism is in conflict with its canon in 
that 1t makes ‘ the highest spiritual role, that of 
the Vajrácarya, the exclusive monopoly of a 
hereditary status group’. Both Vajrácáryas and 
Sakyas may serve ' the continuous culi of the 
public Buddhist divinities’ but only the former 
may act as family-priests, perpetuating the 
‘ritual ties and norms of given social groups’. 
Geliner goes on to take issue with the conclu- 
sions reached by other commentators on the 
subject, and presents his own summary of the 
different kinds of religious practice associated 
with the ‘three levels’ of Newar Buddhism: 
Sravakayana, maháyana and vajrayana. After a 
wide-ranging discussion of the issue, he con- 
cludes that Newar Buddhism is in crísis against 
the background of ' a continuous decline of lay 
patronage and priestly application’ and that it 
will not be saved by ‘sloughing off’ its Tantric 
elements. ‘The Diamond Way is the very heart 
of Newar Buddhism: even though hidden from 
many of those it serves, without it all else 
collapses.’ 

Véronique Bouiller's article (pp. 193-214) 
examines the role played by the Siddhas and 
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their devotees the Kánphata yogis in the affairs 
of the Himalayan kingdoms between the 
thirteenth and eighteenth centuries She 
presents a large number of examples of Siddha 
saints legitimizing the sovereignty of invader 
kings in Kumaon, Tehri, Doti, Jumla and 
Dang, and explains the pre-eminence of the 
spiritual authonty of Kanphata yogis in the 
affairs of these kingdoms with reference to 
historical records (particularly the vamsavali) 
and a summary of the yogis’ tantric powers and 
association with the god Bhairav Her descrip- 
tion of the importance of the intercessions and 
prophecies of the Siddha Gorakhnath to the 
conquests of the Shah kings of Gorkha ıs of 
particular interest: this, after all, 1s the example 
par excellence of the phenomenon, in which the 
very kingdom and its inhabitants come to adopt 
the name of the Siddha himself. Bouillier's 
article is distinguished by its use of local source 
material—often lacking 1n anthropological dis- 
course—~but one does feel somewhat cheated of 
any attempt to examine the coniemporary set- 
up: no hint 15 given as to the present importance 
of Kanphata yogis in the affairs of Nepal. 

Finally, Marc Gaborieau, (pp 215-38), who 
has written profusely on the subject of Muslim 
minorities 1n Nepal, examines a problem among 
the Muslims of the region which 1s similar to 
that addressed by Gellner: ' Il est déjà difficile de 
parler de prétres dans le bouddhisme. Cela 
semble impossible dans l'Islam...' But what 
Gaborieau goes on to describe—the sociologi- 
cal and religious roles of Sufi ‘ priests ° in Nepal 
and Tibet who are believed to possess 
supernatural powers—is the final and perhaps 
the most striking example of local Himalayan 
innovations to higher religious traditions 

The volume possesses a strong unity of 
theme’ time and again, local practices are des- 
cribed which contradict higher orthodoxies but 
which are resolved by social innovations or by 
the development of ‘ hierarchies’ of religious 
practice. The introductions to the various 
regions and ethnic groups with which each 
contributor 1s concerned are not always necess- 
ary, there are some inaccurate spellings of 
Nepal: and Sanskrit names and terms (Yemraj 
for Yamràj, tamba for tambà, madhyakalik for 
madhyakülin) and diacritical marks are used 
inconsistently. For a non-anthropologist, some 
of the debates and controversies which rage 
within the field are esoteric, and the mono- 
ethnic perspective of each contribution tends to 
exclude consideration of the pattern of cultural 
interaction, integration and change which is 
taking place in the region. The collection 1s 
nevertheless an unusually important addition to 
the expanding literature on Himalayan anthro- 
pology and religion in the Indian subcontinent. 


MICHAEL HUTT 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR: Towards the 
Uniform Civil Code. [iv], 166 pp. 
Bombay: N. M. Tnpathi Private 
Ltd. under the auspices of the 
Indian Law Institute, New Delhi, 
1989. Rs. 100, £10, $15. 


Soon after Independence in 1947, India's new 
guardians prescribed a number of medicines for 
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the country which aimed to foster its growth 
into a modern, secular democracy One such 
miracle-cure in particular was intended to con- 
quer communal tensions and promote a healthy 
body politic, i.e. national umty Labelled the 
‘Uniform Civil Code’ it was enshrined in 
Article 44 of the Indian Constitution of 1950 
which provides that ‘ The State shall endeavour 
to secure for the citizens a uniform civil code 
throughout the territory of India’ 

Clearly it was hoped that the newly created 
nation, still suffermg the effects of recent 
communal strife, could thereby be transformed 
into a peaceful home for all communities in 
India. This was to be the antidote to what was 
seen at the time as the spreading canker of 
traditional systems of differential statuses and 
inequalities It was intended to curtail and 
ultimately eliminate the system of personal laws 
based on religious distinctions. In the new, 
secular, body politic it was envisaged that all! 
members would be equal before the law, if not 
m reality, and that differences of race, religion, 
caste, class and gender would gradually be 
wiped out to create a standard breed of ' the 
new Indian’ as an individual with a dominant 
loyalty to the central state 

The flaw m thts rosy prescription for the 
future, which 1s not untypical of legal prescrip- 
tion generally, was that nobody 1n the 1940s and 
50s knew quite how it would work in practice, 
what tts true implications were and what, 1f any, 
would be the side-effects. 

Thuis, then, is the context of the book under 
review, which contains much evidence of the 
resilience of the Indian body of traditions and 
the effectiveness of its rejection of such a foreign 
implant as a constitutional directive for legal 
uniformity Dhagamwar’s splendid study 
focuses on the fundamental contradictions 
between forms of societal resistance and legal 
and political pressures towards uniformity in 
modern India, in other words, the basically 
irreconcilable clash between the aims of the 
‘social engineering through law’ school of 
thought and the social realities percerved as 
‘traditional’ This, as the study under review 
indicates, though more between the lines than 
explicitly, has led to a gradual realization that 
modern India can never and will never become a 
mere copy of the so-called advanced modern 
Western democracies. The reluctance to admit 
this openly makes itself felt throughout the 
book, and an odd sense of urgency, of panic 
almost, comes to the surface more than once. we 
mut act now or all the progress made will be 
ost! 

In this reviewer's opinion, it would be quite 
wrong to suppose that India could be about to 
muss some crucial boat. Fundamental mis- 
conceptions have clouded the issues this book 
seeks to address, reflecting the immense tensions 
that mark a debate in which what 1s at stake 1s 
as much emotional as 1t 1s political and legal. 
The result has been a deep frustration with the 
lack of agreement and progress, giving rise here 
to phrases like ‘ barren controversy ' (p. 71) and 
the view that the last four decades have been ‘a 
sad waste of time’ (ibid.). The author, one of 
India's leading socio-legal scholars, proceeds 
with some caution and her claim to an open 
mind is largely rhetorical. For, as the title 
indicates, the book aims not just to raise the 
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issue, but to propel developments 1n the direc- 
tion of greater legal uniformity and progress. It 
seems to be a major premise of the study that 
progress will follow more or less automatically 
from acceptance of the legal cure-all The argu- 
ment fails to convince, but the work is neverthe- 
less very valuable; indeed, it is an admirable and 
bold attempt to give the complex issue of legal 
uniformity in modern India a higher place on 
the agenda 

Dhagamwar is far too experienced to be 
unaware of the major difficulties of enforcing 
legal uniformity ın a country like India. The 
main discussion, thus, ends with a remarkable 
open-ended conclusion, challenging debate. 

ere 15 à prominent ‘ mainstream ° lawyer (with 
due reservations on this term as expressed on 
p 63) who indicates that implementing a truly 
unor civil code may indeed never be poss- 
ible: 


‘Voluntary or compulsory, it seems that if 
and when the Uniform Civil Code is intro- 
duced, there is a strong possibility of a period 
of deep social unrest taking place. Unless the 
government is prepared to ride out this 
period, if 1t then gives in to those who don't 
want the Uniform Civil Code, more damage 
will be done by introducing than by withhold- 
mg the Uniform Civil Code’ (p 76). 


How is one to interpret this? Let us have a 
Uniform Civil Code even if bloodshed follows? 
Let us hope for a dictatorshtp that 1s bold 
enough to impose it, just as Mrs. Gandhi pre- 
scribed a lot of bitter pills which were ultimately 
beneficial? None of this 1s intended by the 
author, I think, but the sense of anguish in the 
face of a dilemma comes through many pass- 
ages in the book. The élite of India's legal 
thinkers clearly realizes its remoteness from the 
mass of people and is currently undergoing a 
crisis of self-assessment, on the one hand, there 
is still the urge to press on with the 1dea of the 
uniform code, but on the other, the evidence 1s 
that it has not worked so far, and does not work 
elsewhere 

We are thus beginning to witness a growing 
awareness in India that the élite has a duty not 
to devise remedies that suit mainly its own aims 
The public interest element, so noticeably 
strengthened 1n the 1980s, is also beginning to 
assert itself in this debate. For, if a few 
enlightened individuals do manage to separate 
law and religion, as 1s proudly asserted here 
(p 51), the average Indian cannot, and may 
never want to do so, and would be alienated 
from the state by further reforms along 
‘secular’, non-communal lines. 

The present book contains an interesting mix- 
ture of discussion of principles and examples of 
particular legal issues, with much material on 
adoption law. The perhaps unavoidably con- 
densed and sketchy discussion of specific legal 
topics shows that there is clearly no point in 
doggedly pursuing legal uniformity with 
reference to any one legal topic. In each case, 
the attempts to devise total uniformity have 
soon run aground, often because of vocal 
Muslim opposition. But it would be unfair, and 
the author resists this temptation well, to blame 
the Muslims of India for the ills of the system 
At the same time, the valid point 1s made that 
the discussion has become dominated by 
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Muslim issues and concerns and that the 
government has listened and reacted, dis- 
proportionately, to pressure from conservative 
Muslims. Still, much of this book, too, is firmly 
in the grip of the same predicament, and it is not 
a coincidence that we find a parallel situation in 
Britain today. 

It seems too simple to accept the argument 
that communalism is so strong in India because 
different communities do not have the same 
status inlaw (pp 50 and 83). Rather, apart from 
competition for scarce resources, and the 
politicking of community leaders, rightly casti- 
gated by Dhagamwar in various contexts, the 
State itself has significantly contributed to 
communal tensions, but not, as Dhagamwar 
consistently argues in many contexts, by 
respecting diversity and backpedalling on 
uniformity. In the first instance, it is the 
uncoordinated and ill-thought-out programme 
of secularization and promotion of uniformity 
which is perceived as threatening by almost all 
communities, even the Hindu majority. For, it 
has been known for decades that the Hindus 
never really agreed to the secularizing reforms 
of their personal laws, and that such reforms as 
were made often reflect half-heartedness, on the 
part of legislators as well as judges. Dhagam- 
war’s study shows that, far from developing 
consistently towards greater legal uniformity, 
modern Indian law has oscillated between 
extremes So, as J. D. M. Derrett put it in his 
Critique of modern Hindu law (Bombay, 
1970:310), major elements of traditional laws 
were abolished ‘in a euphoric moment’, while 
traditional elements were re-introduced in other 
contexts. The consequent confusion into which 
modern Indian family laws have been thrown, 
giving an impression of hopeless muddle to the 
uninitiated outsider, is not to be interpreted as 
evidence of the oft-alleged Indian mefficiency, 
but as splendid proof of the conceptual blind- 
ness with which certain self-styled experts have 
studied the issue of legal uniformity. Apparent 
m virtually every legal context is the 
mcompatibility of much of the new law with the 
thinking of ordinary Indians who, as Dhagam- 
war notes, are far too busy with their own lives 
to philosophize on legal uniformity, which, she 
comes close to arguing, gives a mandate to those 
who have a long-term perspective on modern 
Indian law. In the meantime, however, I would 
argue that communal tensions have been wor- 
sened over the decades precisely by the 
threatened abolition of traditions. 

There is no obvious remedy. But an urgent re- 
assessment of the whole topic is both called for 
and stimulated by the author's efforts here. It is, 
however, unhelpful to place wholesale blame on 
‘tradition ` from the start. 

The author notes the disappointing: contri- 
bution of academics to the debate so far (p. 47). 
She attempts to generate discussion by inter- 
viewing a fairly restricted panel of community 
leaders (or those presenting themselves as such) 
and eminent legal experts. The study does thus 
offer a wide variety of opinion, ranging from the 
simplistic and demagogic to the reflective legal 
philosophy of a leading light like Upendra Baxi. 
This evidence, which in many cases retraces the 
ground of the author’s earlier discussion, fills a 
major part of the book in seven substantial 
appendices (pp. 80 f£). The material perhaps 
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represents no more than the individuals con- 
cerned, but it illustrates the lamentable state of 
the debate what emerges 1s much politicking 
and in-fighting among the ‘experts’, quibbles 
over detail and extreme cases, rather than any 
attention paid to the great conceptual issues 
involved. In her concluding discussion 
(pp. 158-62), Dhagamwar introduces examples 
of local legal uniformity that make all com- 
munalist politicians look like desperate 
agitators and show proponents of a Uniform 
Civil Code in no better light. 

Clearly, a major discussion of very funda- 
mental issues is needed: would modern India 
benefit from legal uniformity at all, or is it in 
fact counter-productive for the political unity of 
such a diverse and vast nation to press for 
uniformity in each and every respect (p. 44)? Is 
the personal law system really as wrong and 
divisive as Dhagamwar seems to make out? As 
already indicated, it is far too simplistic to argue 
that a personal law system, perpetuating dif- 
ferential statuses, creates only barriers and 
injustice (p. 62), the differentiation of statuses 
also makes for, and strengthens. links between 
individuals, and these remain of crucial 
relevance to most people anywhere in the world. 
This is certainly the case in India (as in modern 
China), where the modern law has again begun 
to remind individuals more expressly of their 
social responsibilities, whether in terms of the 
fundamental duties of Article SIA of the Con- 
stitution, or in important court cases like Vijaya 
[All India Reporter 1987 S C. 1100]. I fail to see 
how one can argue in favour of the preservation 
of such links for tribals, as Dhagamwar does, 
but not for the (more ‘civilized’?) average 
Indian. 

Further, is there, as Baxi indicates (p 36), 
scope for not only contemplating, but fully 
accepting, legal pluralism rather than uniform- 
ity? Should not India be proud of her immense 
diversity in every possible way and take this as 
an asset rather than something that needs to be 
legislated away? In the context of modern 
Indian law, how useful are the diverse legal 
concepts found across the world? Is our percep- 
tion of state law and the various kinds and levels 
of non-state law right? Is 1t correct to assume, as 
the author does (p. 54), that Indian criminal law 
operates and is applied in a uniform way? If we 
have so much evidence that the various steps 
towards unification have been so painful and 
unsure, and that the technique of gradually 
codifying all personal laws separately will not 
work, since it does not necessarily lead to 
absolute uniformity, why do we remain wedded 
to the idea of a Uniform Civil Code? 

Dhagamwar’s book provides a suitably dis- 
turbing response to those problems, informed 
by the author’s ‘ rare courage of conviction’, as 
emphasized in the preface. This reviewer finds 
the aims of the study fully accomplished and, 
despite fundamental reservations about the 
evaluation of modern Indian legal develop- 
ments as presented by Dhagamwar, hopes that 
we can now venture to take the next steps in this 
minefield of socio-legal research. 

Since the book was written (apparently in 
1986), many dramatic events have taken place 
that make the need for updating of its factual 
material inevitable. While the issue of legal 
uniformity is still as unresolved as it was then, 
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the Parsis of India have decided on a reformed 
law for themselves (now found in the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce (Amendment) Act, 1988), 
while the Christians have not been able to react 
with equal speed. Crucially, the Shah Bano 
controversy over the nghts of divorced Muslim 
wives to maintenance ts still far from over. 
There are now two 1988 cases from the High 
Court of Kerala on the mterpretation of the 
controversial Muslim Women (Protection of 
Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986, which seem to 
confirm the view that the ‘ experts’ on modern 
India's legal ills have, once again, been con- 
founded by the resilient immunity of ‘the 
system’ 


WERNER F. MENSKI 


Deepak Lar: The Hindu equilibrium. 
Vol. r Cultural Stability and 
Economic Stagnation. India c. 1500 
B.C.—A.D. 1980. Vol. m: Aspects of 
Indian labour. xxvii, 345 pp.; xii, 
197 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1988, 1989. £35, £22.50. 


These ambitious volumes, the second serving 
as a statistical and illustrative appendix to the 
first, will cause hackles to rise across a range of 
disciplines. For a wider audience, however, they 
may seem to have appeared at a timely moment, 
given their advocacy of free-market economics. 
Indeed, had anyone predicted the collapse of the 
Soviet world, we might have interpreted the 
poor standard of proof-reading in these books 
as evidence of an unseemly haste to catch the 
moment After all, while events in Eastern 
Europe are being attributed to a failure of 
command economies to supply sufficient goods 
to their people, it may be noticed that little 
mention is made of the failures of market- 
oriented economies to ensure basic needs for 
much larger populations. The year 1989 is 
hailed too for the triumph of laissez-faire 
capitalism, while the role of state intervention in 
many successful economues is forgotten or 
denied. As íf in reply to these anomalies, 
Deepak Lal's message for the Indian poor is 
that they suffer not from markets but from 
market-imperfections, and, for the state, that it 
intervenes not too little or ineffectively but too 
much Only the replacement, he claims, of 
‘Brahmin’ by ‘ Banta’ ideals (that ts, of service 
by profit motives) will end India’s alleged 
economic stagnation 

Lal argues that India’s was a labour-scarce 
economy with relatively labour-intensive pro- 
duction, and that it was successful in maintain- 
ing average living standards over thousands of 
years, mainly because ancient decentralized 
systems of social organization and surplus 
extraction persisted, undisturbed by empires or 
political instability Its strategies were ecologi- 
cally appropriate (partly as risk-aversion or 
risk-sharing), reinforced by custom and belief, 
and hence stable. Lal calls this social order the 
* Hindu equilibrium ’, following Hahn in rescu- 
1ng the latter term from a necessary association 
with perfect competition Two further conclu- 
sions follow: that British rule did not by and 
large create the conditions of India's under- 
development, and that her present problems are 
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wrongly diagnosed, being due not to surplus 
labour, non-economic wage determinants, dis- 
tortions of income distribution, and the growth 
of capitalism and commercialization, but rather 
to ecology, to past success, to protectionism, 
and to persistent social attitudes 

Many of Lal’s arguments about ecological 
adaptations, labour, and social continuities are 
worthy of detailed consideration and respect. In 
these regards his approach 1s, to this reader at 
least, acceptably ° functionist' and ‘ positivist’, 
Unfortunately, however, the books also display 
methodological and empirical weaknesses 
Three chapters of volume 1, for example, are 
devoted to consideration of the ‘nationalist’ 
critique of British rule as an agent of Indian 
economic decline Lal denies that there was 
` proletarianization ', a ‘ concentration of land- 
holdings’, deleterious effects from ‘sub- 
infeudation ’, marked change in the distribution 
of income and consumption, a growth of 
indebtedness, an increasing tax burden, and so 
on Instead he offers a partial endorsement of 
Boserup’s model, tracing the extension of agri- 
culture until the 1920s, and its intensification 
thereafter, a finding which implies continuities 
im the mode of production until a worsening 
man:land ratio necessitated proportionately 
mcreasing applications of capital. Some of these 
points rest on firm ground, but the more general 
thesis of the book gets in the way of their serious 
assessment. It does not need a ‘ nationalist’ to 
find the implication that, in essentials, the 
‘equilibrium’ lasted through the colonial 
period very hard to square with the observable 
legal, social and economic changes. 

The problem 1s not just that Lal restates old 
and discredited notions about the decentraliza- 
tton and stability of Indian society, ensured 
through isolated village communities and caste 
The real difficulty 1s that these books operate 
ultimately at the level of economic theory 
without fully coming on to terms either with the 
concrete or with new interpretations of the 
Indian past Lal mentions, for example, the 
work of C. A Bayly on the north Indian 
economy in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but also asserts that the 
Mughal period made no fundamental changes 
in the polity, society or economy of India, and 
then, in explanation, endorses Hegelian and 
Weberian ideas about Indian social attitudes 
and the status of merchants, he makes no 
reference to Bayly's extensive discussions of 
these very points Lal pays tribute, too, to the 
work of Dharma Kumar on Indian labour, but 
(in contradiction of her views) also assumes that 
pre-British landlords did not enjoy ownership 
or rights-of-sale 1n land and paid a fixed share of 
output to the state. These (to my mind 
erroneous) assumptions fatally undermine what 
1s really, given the expansions of agricultural 
output during the nineteenth century, rather an 
interesting suggestion, and one to some extent 
supported by recent work on Bengal by Sirajul 
Islam, namely, that sub-infeudation helped 
increase productivity, by shifting nsk to those 
better able to bear tt To reach this conclusion 
too, instead of grappling with. contrary (and 
non-' nationalist’) interpretations, Lal resorts 
to theoretical analysis, which can of course be 
no better than the factual premises on which it 1s 
based. To the historian aware of the complexi- 
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ties of such questions, such a methodology 
gravely weakens what might have been a 
stimulating challenge to the new or emerging 
orthodoxies. 

The second volume is replete with such prob- 
lems Rural labour must be understood in terms 
of a number of variables Some of it is and was 
supphed within the household, some by 
independent peasant proprietors, some by 
bonded workers, some by dependent small- 
holders working for others, some through the 
workings of a labour ‘market’ Much of this 
labour 1s casual or part-time, most of ıt is 
seasonal, some of it migrant. The whole range 
of such vanations may apply to plantations as 
to ‘peasant production’, though naturally 
forms and emphases differ under different rela- 
tions of production and at different places and 
times. Payment, too, may be through land, in 
food, harvest-shares, or cash; it may be directly 
or indirectly related to work. It may or may not 
be calculated in money terms. In such circum- 
stances what can ıt mean to claim, as Lal does, 
on the basis of, inter alia, wage levels in money 
terms, that there was an extremely long-term 
stabihty in the conditions of agricultural 
labour? One of the interesting issues here con- 
cerns the incorporation or re-Incorporation into 
the agrarian labour force of nomadic, marginal 
or tribal peoples, and perhaps in the nineteenth 
century of mihtary personnel and artisans 
particularly, alongside what might be described 
as a privileging of settled cultivation and a 
general  professionaliznng of occupations. 
Another important set of questions relates to 
the effective labour shortage (at given levels of 
demand and of sustainable population), and 
hence the various systems of labour control 
which operated, within an intense mesh of land 
rights, through land allocation, debt, social 
power and so on, and to the way such controls 
were sustamed not just 1n conditions of sup- 
posed land surplus, but through a time of 
expanding cultivation, of increasing value for 
agricultural produce, falling transport costs, 
increased proportions of land devoted to com- 
mercial production, and rising land values. 
These are descriptions of change as well as 
continuity; they can hardly be approached 
through concepts of labour and production 
derived from theones of ownership, rent, 
employment, capital and wages, which bear 
httle relation to what we know of Indian condi- 
tions. 


PETER ROBB 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE (ed.): Urdu and 
Muslim South Asia: studies in 
honour of Ralph Russell. xi, 205 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1989. £10. 


Muslim South Asia and its main language, 
Urdu, reflect the colour and complexity of their 
geo-cultural location. Both language and 
society display synthesis and eclecticism, 
features amply displayed in this festschrift. The 
collection brings together 16 scholars, most of 
them linked to SOAS, m honour of Ralph 
Russell, the doyen of Urdu studies in the UK. 
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His college, SOAS, which published the book, 1s 
widely recognized as a national creche for Urdu. 
The importance of the language 1s undisputed 
as Professor Shackle, the editor and himself a 
distinguished scholar of Urdu, explains: ‘ Few, 
however, would seriously dispute its signifi- 
cance as the major cultural language for the last 
two centunes of the Muslims of South Asia, 
who constitute one of the largest and most 
influential regional groups within the Islamic 
world’ (p 1) But the teaching of Urdu in the 
West remains problematic: ‘ For all this, Urdu 
has always been something of a Cinderella as a 
subject of serious study in Western universities 
It 1s sometimes assigned an uneasy niche in 
departments of Middle Eastern and Islamic 
studies, where it 1$ at best a poor relation of 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish. Or else it i5 fitted 
into departments of South Asian languages, 
usually dominated in the past by Sanskrit, 
nowadays often by her favourite offspring, 
Urdu's step-sister Hindi’ (ibid). It 1s for this 
reason that Russell’s life assumes special signifi- 
cance. The last lines 1n the book make this clear: 
* While racism continues, there 1s also in many 
quarters an increasing appreciation of how 
British society 1s enriched by the languages and 
cultures of all communities. Such awareness has 
many sources, but their is no doubt whatsoever 
that Ralph Russell’s work has been one of the 
most important’ (p 198). Russell 1s no ivory 
tower teacher, carrying his ideas and methods 
into the larger community: ‘The “new, major 
and unexpected development" which took 
Ralph Russell’s teaching out of the university 
mto the community has highlighted the close 
connection between his work for Urdu and his 
personal values’ (p. 199). 

It is a rich tapestry Here Muslim Emperors 
appear as champions of Hinduism: * Thus the 
representation of Akbar as an apostate Hindu 
neatly explains hus liberality towards Surdas 
(and indeed towards Hindus generally, for 
Vaishnavism flourished under his rule’ (p. 32). 
Here Pathans, traditionally renowned as war- 
nors of Islam, write poems for Hindu gods 
* Such a figure 1s the sixteenth century Hindi 
poet Raskhan, identified by tradition as a 
Pathan named Sayyid Ibrahim, perhaps of 
Pihani in Hardoi district, and renowned for his 
elegant and impassioned verses in praise of 
Krishna' (p. 29). Raskhan is described as an 
‘archetypal Pathan’ (p 34). Here are Sufi 
mystics of Jewish origin, like Sarmad, 
embroiled in the imperial contest of succession 
* The root of the matter ıs that ın the eyes of 
Alamgir, Sarmad’s test crime was associat- 
ing with Dara Shikoh. For this he wanted, 
under one pretext or another, to kill him. In 
Asia pohtics has always operated in the guise of 
religion The veil of religion has covered u 
thousands of bloody political murders’ (p 123). 
Dara, who would lose the contest of succession 
to his brother, Alamgir, emerges as a Sufi 
scholar, m Maulana Azad’s sympathetic 
portrayal ‘Right from the beginning he was a 
friend of dervishes and a Sufi in mind and heart, 
and he was constantly in the company of 
ascetics and mystics. Those few of his writings 
that have escaped plunder tell us that their 
author possessed spiritual taste and disposi- 
tion’ (p. 121). Here stomes appear unending 
(lke the forty-six volumes of Dastan-e-Amir 
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Hamza); homosexuality is glorified: Raskhan in 
love with a Delhi lad, Sarmad with a Hindu 
boy, foreign romances Indianized (like the Per- 
sian romances of Amir Hamza) modern 
Muslim scholars ruminate with fascination on 
Sufi martyrdom (Maulana Azad on Sarmad); 
and British scholars explain the connexion 
between the Mughals and money and its impact 
on larger events (Peter Hardy) 

And the explosion of colour, originality and 
imagery is not confined to South Asia. In con- 
cluding a masterly essay Victor Kiernan points 
this out for us: ‘ More broadly, the contradic- 
tions and dilemmas that beset the dominant 
class of middle and western Asia, throughout its 
long term of life, made up in a sense a paradigm 
of the human condition, of a human race 
perpetually homeless and journeying. A 
testimony of this is the spell that the best of its 
poetry laid on a Europe disoriented by sudden 
and bewildering change, when it came to be 
known there, on Vambery making his ecstatic 
discovery of it 1n early life in a corner of 
Hungary, or Goethe at Weimar imitating Hafiz, 
or Fitzgerald translating Umar Khayyam ın a 
Suffolk village ° (p. 17). 

Regula Qureshi in her discussion of gawali 
defines ıt as a ‘ Sufi assembly held for achieving 
mystical experience’ (p. 176). But the gawali is 
now a widely popular, cultural form A recent 
example was provided at the Iqbal Day function 
in Cambridge in November, 1989, which, as the 
Iqbal Fellow, I helped to organize. Haji Sabri 
Qawal, with his group, performed in the Peter- 
house auditorium. They were in Cambridge for 
the first time, and that we were privileged to 
hear them singing Iqbal’s poems, including the 
Shikwa. Qawal in Cambridge to a mixed and 
enthusiastic audience, which included the 
Pakistani High Commissioner, supports 
Kiernan’s thesis. 

There is a danger of scholars, however dis- 
tinguished, viewing the South Asian Muslim 
world through the specialized perspective of 
their case-studies This 1s a tendency which 
colours the work of some scholars and is not 
restricted to their contribution to this volume. 
For Francis Robinson the perspective is 
influenced by his study of Lucknow’s Farangi 
Mahall family, for Barbara Metcalf it 1s 
Maulani Thanavi's Bihisti zevar. 

For an academic publication the absence of 
an index, bibliography and glossary combined 
with careless editing (italics are applied errati- 
cally throughout the text for names and titles) 
suggest the editor’s busy schedule of symposia 
and deadlines; but, along with the dull format of 
the book, they may inhibit the wider readership 
it deserves. For the bijouterie 1s sparkling, the 
glossolalia of the authors undisputed. Vignettes, 
stories and scholarly pieces combine to make 
this an irresistible volume for those interested in 
South Asia ' 


AKBAR S. AHMED 


Davip C. POTTER: India’s political 
administrators 1919-1983. xvii, 
289 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1986. 


Thus substantial study is likely to remain the 
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standard work on its subject It has also 
drawn attention to important questions of 
bureaucratic continuity 1n India before and 
after independence, which it traces (with qualifi- 
cations and to a declining extent) in the recruit- 
ment and training, the ethos and function, of 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Administrative Service. It thus establishes 
ground which will repay further cultivation 

The book traces certain norms of the ICS, 
with some useful vignettes, and notes how these 
were reproduced through training and practice 
It considers why the outlines of the bureaucracy 
were maintained at independence, and sub- 
sequently through various reforms or threats 
of reform. It then returns to questions of atti- 
tudes and training, focusing on interviews with 
65 IAS officers recruited from 1958 to 1964, to 
show some remarkable continuities of approach 
and experience with their ICS predecessors, 
before finally discussing the persistence of some 
but not all of these characteristics almost to the 
present day Among these top bureaucrats at 
least, one notes the continuing ' foreign-ness ' of 
much Indian governance 

In particular Potter describes the élte 
bureaucrats of India as ‘political’, as well as 
partaking of a continuous administrative tradi- 
tion This conclusion was perhaps predictable, 
given that he began his story at the point when 
effective * Indianization ' of the ICS and Indian 
executive ministers began to be introduced, and 
that he concentrates on the training and charac- 
ter of the service rather than its role in 
implementing particular policies. Throughout 
his period. ıt may be argued, the ICS increas- 
ingly served political masters, and gradually 
represented Indian or at least local rather than 
imperial interests. 

Future work may wish, therefore, to con- 
centrate on the differences over the longer term, 
first in the ambitions and capacity of the state, 
then in the political emphasis which was so 
encouraged under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, and finally, in the role of the IAS 
amidst parties and other agencies in more recent 
times Potter pays little attention to the context 
of politics, intellectual trends, religious belief, 
axioms of policy, and so on, which might frame 
such perceptions of change. There are certainly 
striking similarities in training, ethos and situ- 
ation; structurally it 1s plain (as he shows) that 
the IAS, as an élite body of generalists repre- 
senting the state in the localities and the secre- 
tariats, shared many characteristics with the 
ICS. But the two services did evolve in character 
and function Their role may have always been 
‘political’ but politics were entirely different in 
1919 and the 1980s Indigenous power-brokers, 
alternative agents and specialist departments, 
with access to high policy-makers, were already 
apparent 1n the nineteenth century to rival the 
developing ICS, but major forces of the late 
twentieth century such as party politicians or 
the public media were weak or non-existent. 

e issue therefore 1s whether the similarities 
or the changes over time are the more signifi- 
cant: in regard to economic development for 
example one has to consider the impact of 
government ‘style’, to balance the benefits of 
the ‘steel frame’ against the impediment of red 
tape, and to assess the relative importance of 
these tiny élite services at different times. A 
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wider question still concerns the origin of their 
persistent characteristics: how do we explam the 
cult of ‘service’, the ‘class’ continuities, the 
habits of ‘ deference ' and so on, which allegedly 
past in both ICS and IAS? The dialogue 
etween colonial or Western and Indian 
attitudes and conditions was and is complex. 


PETER ROBB 


FARZANA SHAIKH: Community and 
consensus in Islam: Muslim 
representation in Colonial India, 
1860-1947. (South Asian Studies, 
42.) xiv, 257 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. 
£27.50, $44.50. 


The past three decades have witnessed the 
publication of an everimproving flow of 
Scholarly works on Muslim Separatism in India 
and the emergence of Pakistan. Nevertheless, 
Farzana Shaikh's study fills an important gap in 
historical understanding of these developments. 
While the roles of colonial policy and pragmatic 
mterests have already been described in 
authoritative studies by Peter Hardy, Ayesha 
Jalal and Francis Robinson in his early works, 
Dr. Shaikh examines the way in which ideas 
influenced Indo-Muslim politics between 1860 
and the Partition of India in 1947. 

What emerges from the book is the import- 
ance of Muslim ideas of political consensus and 
legitimacy in underpinning the development of 
a separatist political platform. Values drawn 
from Mughal history and the Islamic faith 
ultimately determined 1n the minds of Muslims 
the proper end of politics. At the heart of it all, 
was the Muslims’ awareness that they con- 
stituted a ‘ charismatic community in the service 
of a higher end' From this there flowed two 
important assumptions which directed political 
practice. Firstly, there was the behef that 
righteousness rather than the ‘law of numbers’ 
qualified the Muslims for power. This had its 
outgrowth in the ‘pragmatic’ demand for 
political weightage Secondly, there was the 
belief that a predominantly non-Muslim 
organization like the Congress could not 
legitimately represent the Muslim community. 
Hence the demand that the Muslim League be 
accorded the status of the Sole Spokesman of 
Indian Muslims, a demand which many 
previous writers have narrowly construed as 
nothing more than a bid for power. Farzana 
Shaikh shows clearly how this Islamucally 
derived view of politics came into growing con- 
flict with the liberal-democratic understanding 
as the British increasingly extended the measure 
of political representation in India. Muslim 
adherence to the Islamic tradition led inexor- 
ably to Partition. 

This radical revision will undoubtedly pro- 
voke much thought. The widely held view that 
Muslim Separatism was inspired primarily by 
administrative definitions of Indian society 
must now be questioned. It will also now be 
more difficult to dismiss the Two Nation theory 
of Partition as mere polemic. Farzana Shaikh 
has undoubtedly provided a useful service to 
scholarship by effectively demonstrating that 
ideas rooted in Islamic tradition powerfully 
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influenced Muslim political activity in colonial 
India. This dimension can no longer be neglec- 
ted m serious studies of Muslim separatism. 
Nevertheless, the question remains: how were 
the Islamic perceptions of the tiny ashraf élite 
understood and expressed by the majority of 
Indian Muslims? 


IAN TALBOT 


GIOVANNI STARY: Epengesünge der 
Sibe-Mandschuren. (Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 106.) [v], 166 pp. 
+ errata et corrigenda slip. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1988. 


The late Professor Erich Haenisch recalls in 
the Introduction to his Mandschu-Grammatik 
(Leipzig, 1961) advice given to him tn 1933 by a 
colleague: ‘Do not waste your time on Mongol 
or Manchu. Manchu is of no importance." 
Leaving Mongol aside, it may have seemed at 
the time that the Manchu language had faded 
into insignificance, and had nothing to offer but 
some translations from Chinese The situation 
has, m more recent years, changed in two 
respects. Firstly Manchu can, with the publica- 
tion of such archival collections as Chiu Man- 
chou tang (Taipei, 1969) and Man-wen lao-tang 
(Tokyo, 1955-63) be seen to be of primary 
importance for the study of early Ch‘ing 
history. Secondly, the Sibe people, of Manchu 
Stock but some of whose ancestors were reset- 
tled in Sinkiang during the Ch'ien-lung penod, 
have emerged both as Manchu speakers and as 
the transmitters of older literature and the orig- 
mators of modern literature. So Manchu, far 
from being extinct, survives as a living language 
far from its original home The story of Sibe 
resettlement, tn Sinkiang and elsewhere, 1s told 
in Stary’s monograph Geschichte der Sibe- 
Mandschuren (reviewed m BSOAS, L, 3, 1987, 
581-2). 

In a brief preface Stary reviews earlier, and 
scanty, study of the Sibe, and then describes the 
new flourishing of Sibe literature in the 1950s 
and, following a complete breakdown, after the 
fall of the Gang of Four. He shows that Sibe 
writing can be divided into the four categories 
of political and technical literature, histario- 
graphy, and belles-lettres, the latter category 
embracing the three poems, or groups of poems, 
which form the core of the present book. 

The first of these three poems, ‘ The song of 
the resettlement’ is presented 1n four versions, 
two of which date from the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, while the other two are of 
modern origin. The second poem (‘ The song of 
Kashgar °) has as its subject the suppression by 
Manchu forces of the revolts of the hodja 
Jangar which took place m the 1820s. The 
historical background to this poem is to be 
found described in A. W. Hummel, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing period, 68-9, article on 
Ch‘ang-ling, and also in Ch Ch. Valikanov, 
Sobranie sochinenty (Alma-Ata, 1985), m, 
141-5, (a reference I owe to the kindness of 
Professor A T Hatto) The third poem, * The 
song of Lasıhiyantu °, is a love story, perhaps an 
extended ballad rather than an epic poem, des- 
cribing as ıt does how the hero, a Manchu 
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soldier, meets and falls in love with a Muslim 
girl. After surmounting difficulties of different 
racial origin and obstructive military discipline, 
Lasthiyantu manages to return to Kashgar 
where he and the girl Gulimaha live happily 
ever after, and ‘ out of the alliance between the 
two nationalities there arose a model family of 
peoples.’ 

These poems are significant as examples of 
literature in a language hardly thought of as 
living until recently, and also, as Stary points 
out, as a model of how an epic poem, as 
evidenced by the successive versions of ‘The 
song of the resettlement’ and by comparison 
between the 255 verses of the present ' Song of 
Kashgar ' and Radloff's recovery of a version in 
14 verses, can be judged to have developed from 
folk songs. 


C. R BAWDEN 


Leo pE HARTOG: Genghis Khan: con- 
queror of the world. [x], 230 pp. 
London: I. B. Tauris, 1989. £14.95. 


Numerous biographies of Chinggis Khan 
have been attempted, ranging from Erdmann's 
now rarely cited Temudschim der Unerschut- 
terliche (1862) to the more recent but neverthe- 
less dated works of Vladimirtsov (1922) and 
Grousset (1944) They are all less than 
adequate, and a new biography in English, 
taking into account the most recent scholarship 
both on the Mongols and on pastoral nomads 
in general, and utilizing the largely untapped 
corpus of Chinese primary sources, ts long 
overdue. The gap will in some measure be filled 
with the appearance of the English translation 
of Paul  Ratchnevsky's — Cinggis-Khan 
(Wiesbaden, 1983). De Hartog's book, of which 
the Dutch version appeared in 1979, does not 
pretend to be a scholarly monograph breaking 
new ground His brief 1s clearly to produce a 
readable narrative about a figure on whom, ın 
the publishers’ words, ‘no historically reliable 
book...has been written for a popular 
audience '. He has aimed, too, at more than just 
another biography, since the last three chapters 
are concerned with Chinggis Khan’s successors 
down to 1248 and therefore mcorporate an 
account of, inter alia, the Mongol invasion of 
Eastern Europe in 1241-2. Only a few primary 
sources, available in Western languages 
(Juwayni, the Secret History, the Taoist adept 
Ch'ang Ch'un, Rashid al-Din; but not, surpris- 
ingly, the Tartar relation), are laid under con- 
tribution, and De Hartog is m large measure 
dependent on secondary material. The biblio- 
graphy ıs very helpful, having been updated to 
take account of much of the work done since 
1979. But it bears traces of the magpie, as do the 
notes: Carpim’s report is cited sometimes in an 
English translation, at others in the German 
rendering by Friedrich Risch, Ratchnevsky, 
Barthold, Grousset and Vladimurtsov rub 
shoulders with the less reputable Grenard and 
even Erdmann; and for relations between the 
‘Abbasid Caliph and the Seljük Sultan in the 
1190s, the reader is unaccountably referred 
(p. 80) to Elias and Ross's translation of the 
sixteenth-century work of Mirzà Haydar 
Dughlat (on Central Asia since c. 1350) 

It must be said that Genghis Khan 1s the best 
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biography in English to date. The specialist may 
well look askance at what seems an undue 
relance on the personality and capacities of one 
man at the expense of other types of causation; 
but paradoxically, the specialist may also find 
the book more congenial company than will the 
genera] reader, possibly bemused by a narrative 
that on occasions threatens to degenerate into a 
catalogue of sieges, battles and flights. The 
book's main strength 1s in fact its commendable 
accuracy with regard to its central subject- 
matter’ the author is evidently at home with hus 
man, with the Mongol war-machme, and with 
Mongolia itself, of which he provides a short 
but clear survey in the first chapter. In territory 
lying outside his brief, De Hartog 1s sometimes 
less sure-footed, and in any future printing care 
should be taken to rectify allusions to * Muslim 
priests’ (p 103), to the thirteenth-century 
papacy as ‘the Vatican’ (p 179), and to a 
Franciscan as a ‘monk’ (pp.187 ff.). There is a 
weary familiarity, moreover, about the ground- 
less assumption that ‘Genetian [sie] and 
Genoese trading stations’ existed in the Crimea 
as early as 1222 (p 120); nor is it at all obvious 
how the crusaders in 122] would ‘have 
exploited to the full any defeat of the caliph’ 
(p. 117), when they were bogged down hun- 
dreds of miles away in Damuetta. The maps are 
certainly a splendid asset; not so the list of 
names cheekily masquerading as ‘a genealogy 
of principal persons relevant to the text" (and 
dating the death of Chinggis Khan’s eldest son 
Jochi a mere twenty-nine years too late in 1256). 


PETER JACKSON 


FREDERICK W. Morte and Denis 
TWITCHETT (ed. The Cambridge 
history of China. Vol. 7: The Ming 
dynasty, 1368-1644. Part I. xv, 
976 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1988. £60, 
$110. 


The editors of this volume have set them- 
selves the task of presenting a narrative account 
of political developments during the three cen- 
turies—from the 1340s to the 1660s—when 
China was ruled by its last native dynasty, the 
Ming This was a most interesting era, of much 
significance for determining the shape of the 
country’s political structure and its vision of 
itself as a central, great power. 

Two chapters are devoted to sketching the 
historical setting in which the Ming came to 
power. The first, by F. W Mote, deals with the 
relatively rapid weakening of Mongol rule and 
the rise of the sectarian movement, 1n particular 
the Red Turbans, largely responsible for the 
downfall of the Yüan dynasty. Probably the 
most significant part concerns the career of Chu 
Y üan-chang; the author 1s correct ın stating that 
“his rise from destitute illiterate farmer's son to 
occupant of the imperial throne as the founder 
of a great, new dynasty is a story that would 
seem unreal as fiction’ (p. 44) (It does, m fact, 
much resemble one of the masterpieces of 
Chinese literature—Shui Hu Chuan.) Mote does 
fuli justice to this fascinating, though not 
entirely unique, chapter of Chinese history Chu 
Y üan-chang's strategic skill was demonstrated 
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already at an early stage when he recruited his 
own Red Turban force, led by friends from his 
native area in 1353. In 1356 Chu made an 
important advance in his career by conquering 
Nanking. It was to become his major base 
throughout the next decade which witnessed his 
unceasing and complex struggle .for power 
against numerous strong rivals ‘all competing 
for the mastery of the realm ' (p. 48). It was at 
this stage that the transformation of Chu from 
leader of a popular sectarian revolt to one 
aspiring to traditional legitimacy took place. 
This was closely connected with the fact that he 
made ever greater use of the scholar gentry, 
placing them im responsible positions in the 
administration he constructed, which ultimately 
assumed all the characteristics of the customary 
authoritarian monarchy. At the same time, he 
cut himself off more and more from the Red 
Turban ideology of his early years, denouncing 
it as a ‘foolish heresy’. Mote views this as a 
necessary step, since otherwise ‘ the integration 
of the social forces needed to turn rebellion into 
government’ (p. 49) could not have been 
achieved. This is a very debatable interpreta- 
tion, aimed at countering the charge that Chu 
Yüan-chang had ‘sold out’ his class back- 
ground. He had, in fact, done just that and, 
what ıs equally important, he had made a 
conscious choice to reconstruct the traditional 
forms of government in preference to seeking a 
different model based on the ever-present mil- 
lenarian aspirations of the peasant sectarians. 
On the other hand, there is little doubt that Chu 
made very good use of the advice given him by 
the representatives of the scholar gentry. Mote 
cites a particularly apt example, the recom- 
mendations of an old scholar, Chu Sheng:— 
* Build the walls high, store up gram bounti- 
fully, proclaim yourself the ruler slowly ' (p. 56), 
sentiments paraphrased by Mao Tse-tung in the 
1970s in one of his cryptic utterances. Chu 
Y üan-chang followed this advice, and he went 
on to impress his personality on the shape 
and nature of almost three centuries of Ming 
autocracy. 

E. L. Dreyer's essay on the military origins of 
Ming China provides a full presentation of Chu 
Yüan-chang's slow but steady advance to 
mastery of the entire country. It includes a very 
detailed account of his major campaigns, espe- 
cially those against his perhaps most serious 
rival, Ch'en Yu-liang. The latter's downfall 
resulted from the dramatic naval battle in 1363 
on Lake P'oyang, a subject to which Dreyer has 
devoted an earlier study. This victory con- 
stituted a critical turning point for Chu in his 
rise to power for he was never again to face an 
equal or superior adversary. It was to be fol- 
lowed by the successful attack launched in 1367 
against Soochow, the stronghold of Chu's last 
serious rival, Chang Shih-ch'eng. In this fashion 
the road was cleared for the final crucial 
campaign against the Yüan dynasty, weakened 
during the last decade of its existence by its 
incessant internal struggles. In November 1367 
an army a quarter of a million strong, comman- 
ded by Chu's most trusted general, the able Hsu 
Ta, invaded North China By September 1368 
the Yuan court had fled from Peking seeking 
refuge in.Inner Mongolia. However, the Ming 
dynasty, created by Chu Yüan-chang at the 
beginning of 1368, did not bring about a com- 
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plete defeat of the Mongol forces and the 
Mongol problem was to remain urgent and 
topical throughout most of Ming history. The 
Ming armies did however succeed in restoring 
Chinese rule to the Great Wall line for the frst 
time since the early tenth century. 

In pursuing the basic aim of presentirs a 
political narrative of the Ming era, the editors 
have chosen to adopt what constitutes the sim- 
plest and most convenient system of periociza- 
tion, dividing the time span according to the 
reigns of the emperors. J. E. Langlois begins the 
process with his essay on the thirty-year ru® of 
the founder himself—the Hung-Wu emperor. 
Chu Y üan-chang's tendency to employ terrerist 
methods of governance was already clear ir: the 
first years of his reign when ‘he had had many 
people executed’ (p. 135). However, the Dest 
known instance took place later, in 1380, ‘ when 
the chief counseller, Hu Wei-yung, his associ- 
ates and thousands of their alleged followers 
factually, 15,000] were executed’ (p 139). Asa 
result of this affair, power was concentrated in 
the hands of the emperor who now served as his 
own prime minister and chief military offcer. 
Similar purges were to take place during therest 
of the reign, in which ‘ more than 40,000 people 
may have lost their lives’ (p. 140). The main 
reason for the terror rested in Hung--vu’s 
increasingly paranoid suspicions of disloyalty. 
The emperor's character 1s well illustrated sy a 
story narrated by Langlois. in 1382 when a ugh 
official berated him for his evident favounrg of 
Buddhism, he ‘ immediately ordered his miliary 
officials to beat the man to death with their vare 
hands’. Which they did (p. 147). It is curious 
that Langlois makes no attempt to comment 
upon either the historical role or the personality 
of Chu Yüan-chang. Perhaps, having provaled 
so much illustrative material, he is prepared to 
leave the conclusions to the reader. 

Chinese history has provided more than one 
example of mstances of even the most absclute 
and tyrannical ruler being unable to guarantee 
that his plans for succession to his throne did 
not go astray. This was also the fate of the 
Hung-wu emperor, for his decision to have his 
grandson, Chu Yün-wen, become the next ruler 
was soon to be frustrated by the rebellion of 
Chu Ti, the Prince of Yen and uncle of the 
young emperor The unfolding of this drama is 
skilfully presented by H. L. Chan, who also 
takes note of all the falsifications of the hiszori- 
cal record carned out by Chu Ti, after his 
successful assumption of the throne as the 
Yung-lo emperor. Actually, it was the first Ming 
emperor's establishment of a number of his sons 
as semi-independent feudal princes in North 
China which led to the breakdown of lus plen of 
succession and it was Chu Yün-wen's atterapts 
to deprive his uncles of their fiefs which lel to 
Chu Trs revolt. This in fact became a runous 
three-year civil war, ending in the triumpa of 
the Prince of Yen, the death or disappearance of 
his nephew, the Chien-wen emperor, ard a 
bloody purge of the latter's loyal followers 
which ° was equalled in its ferocity only by t30se 
carried out by the dynastic founder ' (p. 22) 

The Yung-lo emperor 1s often called the 
second founder of the Ming dynasty o- its 
second and last strong ruler. He is also known 
for the decision to transfer the capital trom 
Nanking to Peking. Chan credits him with 
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promoting strong civil government and an 
effective and stable bureaucracy, while 
simultaneously engaging 1n a policy of military 
expansion. This supposedly constituted a con- 
tradiction which remained characteristic of his 
reign. It is clear that in the process of strength- 
ening this government the Yung-lo emperor 
continued to make even fuller use of such earlier 
institutions as the eunuch-run Eastern Depot 
and the Imperial Bodyguard, both of which 
served as a feared and hated secret police. Chan 
maintains that these were ‘indispensable to the 
security of the throne’ (p 214) This seems a 
dubious and unproven assertion, moreover, it 1s 
inconsistent with his statement that ‘ın these 
instruments of power the Yung-lo emperor 
created one of the most despicable aspects of 
Ming despotism” (loc. cit.). 

The military expeditions during the Yung-lo 
period can to a large extent be ascribed to Chu 
Tr's exaggerated desire to figure as a great ruler. 
Whule the expansion led 1n many directions, the 
most important campaigns were waged against 
the Mongols who were considered ‘to remain 
the foremost threat to the Ming empire’ 
(p. 223) It is true that both the Oirat and the 
Eastern Mongols remained hostile to Ming rule 
and raided the Ming frontier areas. This was the 
background against which the Yung-lo emperor 
launched five campaigns between 1410 and 1424 
against them He died dunng the last one, 
* leaving the Mongol problem as unsettled as it 
had been at the beginning of his reign ' (p 228). 
He had neither destroyed the Mongol hordes 
nor restrained their incursions, while at the 
same time these indecisive campaigns severely 
strained the economy of the empire and dama- 
ged the morale of the army. 

While the military operations in Mongolia 
ended ultimately in failure the Yung-lo 
emperor’s drawn-out ‘attempt to incorporate 
Annam into the empire led to the worst political 
and military disaster of the early Ming penod’ 
(p 229) On the other hand, the famous 
maritime expeditions led by Cheng Ho, which 
the emperor sanctioned, while also very costly, 
did not lead to such calamitous consequences. 
One can agree with the author that it still is not 
clear why the expeditions were carried out in the 
first place; he suggests that they served, 1.a., ‘ to 
satisfy Chu Trs vanity and greed for glory’ 
(p 232). This seems likely enough In any case, 
Chan 1s correct in stating that Cheng Ho had 
‘carried out the greatest series of maritime 
explorations ın world history prior to the 
European voyages of discovery at the end of the 
fifteenth century’ So much greater the pity that 
this field of endeavour was to be completely 
abandoned after the death of the Yung-lo 
emperor On the whole though, it seems fair to 
say that ‘ his domestic programmes and foreign 
campaigns were expensive and wasteful; they 
imposed an extraordinary financial burden on 
the state and on the people’ (p. 275). 

A different approach to governance was dis- 
played by the Yung-lo emperor’s son and suc- 
cessor during his very short reign It was to be 
continued by his son 1n turn in the Hsüan-te 
reign. However, it is also at this time that the 
process whereby the eunuchs were to become a 
force capable of usurping imperial authonty 
made stgnificant progress. None the less, it was, 
according to Chan ‘a remarkable period in 
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Ming history with no overwhelming external or 
internal crises ..remembered as the Ming 
Dynasty's “ golden era”’’ (p. 304) 

The accession of an eight-year-old emperor 
to the throne in 1435 brought in its train the 
first important instance of eunuch dominance, 
the rise to power of Wang Chen. As the 
boy's teacher, Wang established a personal 
dominance which remained unshaken Thus he 
was able to ‘ begin to use the emperor's power 
ashisown intimidating even the highest offi- 
cials, jailing those who obstructed him and in 
some cases bringmg about their deaths’ 
(p. 309). The importance of these events 1s stres- 
sed by D. Twitchett and T. Grimm in their 
account of this period for the sound reason that 
this phenomenon was to repeat itself time and 
again up to almost the very end of the Ming 
dynasty The rule—and life—of this power-mad 
upstart ended with the disastrous battle of 
T'u-mu (September 1449) where the huge 
Chinese army suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Oirat Mongols led by Esen The 
Ming emperor was taken captive and replaced 
on the throne by his younger brother However, 
the Onrats shortly after returned the Chinese 
ruler to Peking; he was to regain his throne in 
1457 as a result of a palace coup There followed 
a brutal purge of his brother's followers, includ- 
ing the general responsible for the successful 
defence of Peking against the Mongol attacks. 

The second half of the fifteenth century (the 
Ch'eng-hua and Hung-chih reigns), dealt with 
by F W. Mote, witnessed the further growth of 
the eunuch establishment. By 1485 their num- 
bers had passed the 10,000 mark, while by the 
fall of the dynasty in 1644 there were supposed 
to be 70,000 eunuchs in Peking alone In size the 
eunuch bureaucracy had by then outstripped 
the customary civil service. Although the 
responsibility of the eunuchs covered many 
fields, including the military, they were best 
known for their function as a secret police. But 
their growing power and influence did not save 
them from being as prone to factionalism as 
were the scholar-officials. 

The Ming empire never extended to Central 
Asia in the way the Han and T'ang had It did, 
however, seek to spread its influence and its 
trade relations to this area. These attempts 
often reflected the state of the Ming-Mongol 
relations generally. It was the Mongols who 
remained China’s national enemy, according to 
Mote, and also masters of the territories north 
of the Great Wall, whose present shape 1s in 
reality a Ming construction dating from the 
sixteenth century. This situation did not alter in 
any important respect during the long Chia- 
ching reign (1522-66) or the preceding Cheng-te 
period (1506-21) both of which are dealt with 
by J Geiss, The Chia-ching emperor, a firm 
believer in Taoist practice, concerned himself 
less and less with matters of state, preoccupied 
as he was with the pursuit of immortality Asa 
result, he became addicted to ‘elmirs of 
immortality’, 1e. aphrodisiacs composed of 
lead and arsenic with which he ‘gradually 
poisoned himself to death’ (p. 480). 

In R. Huang’s chapter devoted to the Lung- 
ch‘ing and Wan-li reigns a clear picture emerges 
of the growing political crisis of the Ming 
monarchy, manifesting itself, iia. m the 
irresolvable conflict between an emperor— 
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Wan-li—reigning but not ruling for almost half 
acentury, and his unreformable bureaucracy. It 
1s true that there was ‘an exceptional phase in 
late Ming history ', when Chang Chü-cheng was 
the effective head of the government, during 
which some attempts to reform the ever more 
corrupt and incapable administration were suc- 
cessfully implemented. However, Chang’s 
* greatest weakness lay in his mability to break 
away from the dynasty’s pattern of governance’ 
(p 527). Thus, after his death in 1582 things 
quickly went back to their previous state, with 
the central government less and less capable of 
coping either with the growing external threat— 
the Manchus—or the domestic crisis—peasant 
rebellions 

A lucid narrative account is also provided by 
Huang of the Ming dynasty’s involvement in 
the conflict in Korea against the invading 
Japanese forces of Hideyoshi. He does not, 
however, discuss the problem of whether this 
war contributed, as has been maintained, to a 
significant weakening of the Ming position in 
the struggle against the Manchus The rise of 
power of Nurhaci ıs a well-known and dramatic 
story The author points out that by the 1590s 
* it is almost incredible that everyone saw at this 
point that Nurhaci would sooner or later rise to 
challenge the Ming dynasty, yet no plan to 
check him was put forth’ (p. 575). By 1619 
Nurhaci was able to smash his opponent’s army 
in Liaotung ın ‘a series of dazzling victories’ 

W. Atwell begins his description of the last 
three reigns of the Ming with a rejection of the 
views that this is but ‘ another production of the 
old drama of dynastic decline and ultimate 
collapse’ (p. 585) And yet his detailed account 
of this penod, especially of the activities of the 
notorious eunuch favourite, We: Chung-hsien, 
and his persecution of his opponents, does bear 
all the traits of precisely such a spectacle. The 
same can be said of one of the two main factors 
which brought about the fall of the Ming 
dynasty. The rise of Li Tzu-ch'eng, the most 
important of the anti-dynastic insurgent leaders 
certainly resembles in many ways the career of 
similar figures, even that of Chu Yüan-chang 
himself It ts odd that the reader will find 
absolutely nothing on Li’s origins and back- 
ground in this very detailed chapter. The same is 
true for the almost equally famous leader 
Chang Hsien-chung. A footnote reference to the 
well-known biographical dictionary—A 
Hummel’s Emment Chinese of the Ch'ing 
Period—is not enough (In passing, note should 
be taken of the very copious use made by all the 
authors of L C. Goodrich's and C. Fang's 
really splendid Dictionary of Ming biography.) 
Perhaps this approach is derived partly from the 
marked tendency to regard the peasant insur- 
rection led by Li Tzu-Ch'eng as simply 
banditry None the less it was Li's forces which 
conquered Peking in April 1644 and were 
directly responsible for the fall of the Ming 
monarchy. The Manchus were able to take full 
advantage of this collapse and of the hatred of 
the landlord gentry for the peasant rebels. 

The drawn-out struggle of the Ming loyalists 
1s the subject of L. A Struve’s long essay. The 
sorry story of the attempts to establish a viable 
regime in Nanking and of later resistance to the 
Ch'ing conquest is well narrated This 1s 
certainly one of the fullest accounts of the 
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Southern Ming available in English For that 
matter, the claim made by the publisher that the 
volume—which concludes with W. Franke’s 
excellent study on Ming historical writing and 
the usual splendid bibliography and index—is 
*the largest and most detailed account of the 
Ming period. . . incorporating original research 
on subjects that have never before been des- 
cribed in detail’ 1s quite justified. The present 
writer, who has elsewhere reviewed thus far six 
previous volumes, has the impression that this 1s 
also one of the best edited, repetitiousness being 
happily almost totally avoided. It is also 
indubitably one of the most interesting in the 
entire series One looks forward to reading its 
companion volume very much indeed 


WITOLD RODZINSKI 


DANIEL KANE: The Sino-Jurchen 
vocabulary of the Bureau of Inter- 
preters. (Indiana University Uralic 
and Altaic Series, Vol. 153.) xi, 
461 pp. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1989. 


The Khitan and Jurchen scripts are official 
written languages that were used in northern 
China respectively under the Liao (916-1125) 
and Jin (1115-1234) dynasties The decipher- 
ment of both scripts has presented considerable 
problems of various kinds, mainly due to the 
paucity of the sources, the shortness of the 
period they were 1n use and the scantiness of the 
information we can gather from parallel texts 
While Khitan still awaits definitive decipher- 
ment, the efforts of three generations of Altaists 
seem to have considerably enhanced our under- 
standing of Jurchen, which is now further 
enriched with this new contribution 

Daniel Kane's book on the Jurchen section of 
the Hua-yi yiyu of the Ming Bureau of Inter- 
preters is the first Western work, and the only 
systematic study, so far produced on this 
important source. The bulk of the book is 
constituted by chapter nine (over three hundred 
pages) where we find lists of Jurchen words 
arranged according to the usual Chinese classi- 
fication, where taxonomies of flowers, animals 
and people appear side by side with categortes 
such as ‘astronomy’, ‘geography’, 'build- 
ings’, ‘colours’, etc. The total number of words 
listed is 1154 The remaining chapters deal 
mainly with our present knowledge of both the 
Khitan and the Jurchen scripts, therefore pro- 
viding a useful summary of the state-of-the-art 
situation in Khitan and Jurchen studies 

The first chapter gives us a brief historical 
introduction. Its general tone is quite sober and 
fairly well documented although, it should be 
noticed, the reader also finds statements that 
may be objected to. For instance, Kane’s 
assumption that ‘when the Khitans came to 
learn of the alphabetic Uighur script the possi- 
bility of writing phonetically arose” (p 10), 
firstly leaves us with the question of why the 
Khitans did not simply borrow the Uighur 
script (as the Mongols later did), and, secondly, 
does not give due consideration to the fact that 
in Inner Asia alphabetic scripts (such as Old 
Turkic) were known and indeed used before the 
Uighur one On the same page the statement 
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that ‘ the Jurchen script was finally abolished by 
the Qing in 1658’ ıs also puzzling. It ıs well 
known that the Manchus (or, more correctly, 
the Jianzhou Jurchen) at the end of the sixteenth 
century used Mongol as their written language, 
and that in 1599 Nurhaci ordered a Manchu 
script to be devised on the basis of the Mongol 
one. Therefore the Manchus started to write 
their language, 1n the Mongol script, already 1n 
the early seventeenth century, and there 1s no 
evidence that the Jurchen script was used at all, 
either at that time or later. The fact that the 
latest Jurchen inscription we know of is dated 
1413 can be considered further evidence that the 
Jurchen script had ceased to be used sometime 
before the Manchus rose to power. It is there- 
fore difficult to understand what Kane really 
means by saying that the Jurchen script was 
abolished 1n 1658 

Chapters i and 1i describe our present 
knowledge of the way the Khitan and Jurchen 
scripts respectively are structured. Both chap- 
ters are well supported with a sound knowledge 
of the main Chinese, Japanese and Western 
scholarship on the topic. The only remark one 
might make concerns the word *ge[r]bu (p. 32), 
where Kane inserts the [r] 1n order to match a 
hypothetical Manchu gerbu ‘name’. This 
additional [r] 1s quite superfluous since the 
Manchu word for ‘name’ ts gebu, not *gerbu 
Chapter iv deals with material for the study of 
Jurchen preserved in Chinese historical sources. 
Chapter v describes the nine extant inscriptions 
in the Jurchen script Although Kiyose had 
already described eight of them (Gisaburo 
N Kiyose, A study of the Jurchen language 
and script, Kyoto, 1977, 23-5), Kane does give 
here a far more detailed picture, and his discus- 
sion of the relevant scholarship is very helpful. 
Chapter vi contains materials of various kinds 
(such as seals and mirror inscriptions) also 
relevant to the study of Jurchen 

In ch vii Kane discusses the two Sino- 
Jurchen vocabularies of the Bureau of Trans- 
lators (S: yı guan) and of the Bureau of Inter- 
preters (Hut tong guan). The first specimen has 
been effectively illustrated by Grube, Kiyose 
and other scholars, and 1s therefore very well 
known The second (1.e., the object of Kane's 
study) is known from two manuscripts, both 
found in Japan: (1) the Awanokuni bunko text 
and (2) the Seikadó bunko text. Kane has based 
his work on the first manuscript, which 1s 
reproduced in facsimile in the Appendix 
(pp. 437-61). Unfortunately, such reproduction 
is not always terribly clear, as can be seen by 
comparing the first page of the facsimile (p. 437) 
with the plate of the 4wanokuni text reproduced 
m e (op. cit., fourth plate after the title 
page). 

In chs. vin and 1x we find both a description 
ofthe Jurchen script as it appears in the vocabu- 
lary of the Bureau of Interpreters, and the 
vocabulary itself. A potentially highly con- 
troversial point 1s contained in Kane's claim 
(p. 99) that ‘ the language of this source 1s very 
close to Manchu, and to the variety of Jurchen 
recorded in the vocabulary of the Bureau of 
Translators studied by Grube. It could be 
regarded both as a late form of Jurchen or asa 
form of early Manchu' In other words, the 
language reflected in the vocabulary of the 
Bureau of Interpreters (the ‘late’ Jurchen) 
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would fall in between the ‘early’ Jurchen 
(mainly represented in the Hua-yi yiyu of the 
Bureau of Translators) and Manchu, as a tran- 
sitional stage of development. However, in the 
ensuing description Kane only compares ‘ late’ 
Jurchen ‘to Manchu, failing to assess the rela- 
tionship existing between this ‘late’ Jurchen 
and the earlier variety studied by Grube, 
Kiyose, etc. Moreover, going through some 
vocabulary entres we find that such a 
hypothesis is by no means beyond question For 
instance, the word for Heaven (p. 134, n. 1), 
reconstructed here as *agua, corresponds to 
‘early’ Jurchen *abka (as reconstructed by 
Kuyose)| or *abxa (as reconstructed by Jin 
Qizong), and to Manchu abka. In this case it 1s 
obvious that *agua cannot possibly represent a 
transitional stage between ‘early’ Jurchen and 
Manchu, and that Kane's reconstruction on 
page 110 (from ‘early’ Jurchen *abuha > 
*auha > ‘late’ Jurchen *agua) cannot explain 
how from ‘late’ Jurchen *agua we then obtain 
Manchu *abka. Sımılarly, the word for rain, 
reconstructed as *agu by Kane (p. 134, n 3) 
appears to be aga both in ‘ early ’ Jurchen and in 
Manchu. Reasons of space prevent us from 
going into further details, but 1t would seem that 
dialectal, or synchronic variants would have to 
be taken into consideration together with the 
more traditional diachronic approach It is 
perhaps useful to recall, in this regard, that the 
Jurchen were already divided, under the Liao, 
into ° civilized’ (shu) and ‘ uncivilized’ (sheng), 
and in Ming sources there are mentioned several 
different groups of Jurchen tribes, such as the 
Jianzhou, the Haixi, and various ‘ Uncivilized ’, 
Wild and Savage tnbes of Heilongjiang up to 
the Amur region (cf. Henry Serruys, Sino- 
Juréed relations of the Yung-lo period (1403- 
1424), Wiesbaden, 1955, 22-3). It may, there- 
fore, be not so fanciful to hypothesize that 
dialectal variants may be reflected in the dif- 
ferent sources at our disposal 

The assumption that Jurchen represented a 
previous phase of development of Manchu has 
also prevented Kane from attempting to investi- 
gate possible points of contact between Jurchen 
and Tungus languages other than Manchu or 
Sibe, and to establish the position of Jurchen in 
a wider linguistic picture. Simply as an example 
we may ask whether the lack of /n/ in final 
position that occurs in so many items of the 
vocabulary of the Bureau of Interpreters could 
be an element that could prove some degree of 
proximity of Jurchen to languages such as 
Orokı and Udehe (cf N N Poppe, Introduction 
to Altaic linguistics, Weisbaden, 1965, 26) A 
work that might have been profitably consulted 
n this respect ıs the Jurchen section (based on 
Grube's work) in V I Tsintstus, Sravnitel’nyi 
slovar’ | tunguso-man'chzhurskikh azykov, 
(Leningrad, 1975), 1, 923-27. The lack of any 
comparison between Jurchen and Tungus 
languages other than Manchu and Sibe—as has 
been done, for instance, by Dorji 1n Nuzhen yiyu 
yanjiu—to a certain extent limits the value of 
Kane’s work 

Until the question of possible dialectal 
variants in the several Jurchen materials at our 
disposal is tackled, and until the relationship 
between Jurchen and several other Tungus 
languages has been ascertained, scholars in 
Jurchen studies will have a number of problems 
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to solve, and certainly Kane’s present contribu- 
tion is of great importance to the advancement 
of such researches. 


NICOLA DI COSMO 


WINSTON WAN Lo: An introduction to 
the civil service of Sung China, with 
emphasis on its personnel adminstra- 
tion. xii, 297 pp. Honolulu: Univer- 
sity of Hawati Press, 1987. $36. 


In analysing the internal processes of the 
Song civil service, Winston Wan Lo has not 
chosen a fashionable topic. The scholar's 
appetite has been whetted by the work of 
Robert Hymes and others for more social 
history of the local-level Song élite and its 
relationship with careers in the bureaucracy. As 
for the Song bureaucracy's recruitment process, 
to which Lo devotes a chapter, this is a subject 
on which many an appetite has already been 
well satisfied. (Besides the older writings of 
Edward E. Kracke, see John W Chaffee, The 
thorny gates of learning in Sung China: a social 
history of examinations, Cambridge, 1985) and 
Thomas H. C. Lee, Government education and 
examinations in Sung China, Hong Kong, 1985.) 
None the less, a reader who has patience for the 
minutiae of ranking systems, performance 
evaluation procedures, personnel file-keeping 
practices, and motivational devices will find 
ideas that are of interest in Lo's book. 

The opening chapters set the Song civil 
service m its socio-economic context, provide a 
thoughtful exposition of its structure and evolu- 
tion, and survey its recruitment practices. John 
Chaffee had already argued that a characteristic 
of the Song bureaucracy was the relatively 
small, and declining, proportion of its officials 
who were regular degree-holders. The Song 
employed a supplementary scholastic recruit- 
ment channel known as the facilitated degree 
(fezouming) which compassionately catered for 
repeated failers of the metropolitan examina- 
tion; this together with the yin (‘ protection’) 
privilege accounted for a growing proportion of 
the civil service as the dynasty wore on (65.7% 
in 1213, on Chaffee’s figures).! Lo, who con- 
siders that yin privilege was in fact the chief 
recruitment channel throughout most of the 
dynasty (pp. 103-4), examines the various Song 
recrutment methods in the framework of a 
political analysis stressing the concept of 
representation. In order to ensure the dynasty's 
stability, 1t was necessary to allow ' represen- 
tation ' in the governmental apparatus to major 
interest groups within society (Lo hsts ‘the 
children of the civil service élite, members of the 
military, the clerical sub-bureaucracy, and the 
population at large’, p. 84). In this sense, the 
Song civil service was a ‘ representative institu- 
tion’ analogous to the French Estates General 
or the pre-Reform Acts British Parliament 


I Chaffee, op. cit., pp 25-30, Lo, pp. 90-1. 
Lo, on p 93, obtains different percentages from 
the same set of data chiefly by counting the 
‘servitors’ (officials with military rank) as 
members of the civil service—a decision justi- 
fied on p. 27 with further, and valuable, clarifi- 
cation on pp. 61-70. 
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(pp. 83-4). The Song dynasty's limited system 
of regional and local quotas for examination 
passes provided the people at large with 
relatively equitable access to representation 
through the examination channel. (Lo cites 
Kracke in support of the view that examinztion 
graduates were indeed drawn from socie-y at 
large, and not a narrow élite segment of it) The 
yin privilege, meanwhile, played a vital rcle in 
upholding the morale and preserving the alle- 
giance of those with high official status, sirce it 
was highly important to them to be abz to 
ensure that their sons too would be of thezélite 
(pp. 84 and 103). 

It 1s the later chapters of the book that 
constitute its chief contribution to knowledge. 
These deal with such questions as how offxials 
were assigned to jobs, how their performance 
was evaluated, by what mechanisms manage- 
ment endeavoured to elicit good performance, 
and what qualifications were required for-pro- 


motion (particularly from the ‘executorr’ to 


the ‘administrative’ class). A chapter on 
‘regional variations’ presents a case stucy of 
personnel admunistration in Sichuan. Lo 
explains three ranking systems one for ozicial 
posts, and two for the officials He makes much 
of the distinction between ‘functional rank’, 
which stated one’s position m the oficial 
hierarchy and was used for placement, and 
‘personal rank’, which was independent cf the 
office held and governed certain aspects o” pay 
and perquisites. Characteristically, Lo a-gues 
(pp. 161—2) that by providing a second ladcer to 
climb, the personal rank system offered a solu- 
tion to the problem of continuing motivation of 
the highly gifted who mse to the top while 
relatively young. Elsewhere (pp. 191-91 he 
praises the system of ‘controlled sponsorship’ 
as another highly effective motivational device 
Under this system, candidates for promotion 
were required to have a set number of nior 
officials to stand as their guarantors. It wes the 
keen competition for the limited number of 
sponsorships a supervisor could bestow that 
kept subordinates bustling and eager to pease. 

Lo’s evaluation of the personnel admimstra- 
tion arrangements of the Song bureaucracy 1s 
generally positive. He often prefaces his :reat- 
ment of specific aspects with comparativz dis- 
cussion of the corresponding managerial tech- 
niques in modern, Western-style bureaucracies. 
Indeed, as he sees it, one of the prospective 
contributions of his book lies in suggesting new 
perspectives with, presumably, potential practi- 
cal applications, to ‘leaders in government, in 
the armed services, in business, and in labor 
unions’ (p. 34). The present reviewer -must 
confess that her scepticism as to the value of 
Song personnel administration methods for 
today’s bureaucracies had not been conquered 
by the end of the book, any more than she was 
totally convinced by the suggestion (however 
ingeniously qualified) of an analogy between the 
examination channel to the Song bureavrracy 
and the election processes of Western 
parliamentary government (pp. 100-101). None 
the less, the book is well-researched and solid, 
and should find a place on every shelf devoted 
to bureaucracy in China. 


HELEN DUNSTAN 
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Davip R. KNECHTGES (ed. and tr.): 
Wen xuan, or selections of refined 
literature. Vol. m. Rhapsodies on 
sacrifices, hunting, travel, sightsee- 
ing, palaces and halls, rivers and 
seas. (Princeton Library of Asian 
Translations.) ix, 404 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1987. £33.50. 


Volume t of David Knechtges’s projected 
eight-volume series is a welcome advance in his 
heroic task of translating the whole of 
Anthology of literature (Wen hsüan) It brings 
readers of his English version to the twelfth of 
the 60 chapters of the Chinese orginal While 
still restricted to the genre of the rhapsody (fu), 
the topics are more varied than those of vol. 1, 
where rhapsodies on capitals and major cities 
gave early Chinese writers full rein to their 
effusions of civic pride. The new topics include 
inadvertently comic representations of stuffy 
imperial sacrifices, exuberantly joyous descrip- 
tions of game shooting, evocations of literary 
pilgrimages, nostalgic reflections on the fleeting 
glories of historical time, the pomp and 
splendour of palace architecture, and. the excite- 
ment of the ocean wave. 

As with vol. 1, the scholarly and literary debt 
to Erwin von Zach and to the contemporary 
Japanese sinologist, Obi Kéichi, is evident 
throughout. Von Zach 1s acknowledged for his 
elucidation of difficult passages Obi 1s tacitly 
acknowledged for his modern Japanese ver- 
sions, for his annotations, and for his syntacti- 
cal elucidation of parsing and grammar in cum- 
bersome rhapsodic passages. As with vol. 1, 
Professor Knechtges’s scholarship is of a very 
high order Traditional commentaries are 
explored for clues to sometimes insoluble prob- 
lems of translation, problems which he is coura- 
geous in not avoiding. Consequently, his notes 
are a scholar’s joy and a reader’s delight. 

On the minus side, readers are referred to 
vol. 1 for repeated information, whereas ample 
space on many pages could have carried the 
relevant recurring annotation. Presumably, this 
awkward editorial polcy will continue 
throughout the series. The same policy is true 
for the format of the Bibliography. In the new 
volume it is a curiously truncated affair, lacking 
the prime reference of Obr's monumental ten- 
volume annotated translation of the Wen hsuan 
(Monzen, 1974—76) and Burton Watson's excel- 
lent selection of translated rhapsodies (1971). 
Also absent is the useful compilation of 
Japanese, Chinese, and Korean research on the 
Wen hsian up to 1984, Monzen kenkyü roncho 
mokuroku, edited by Makisumi Etsuko (1986) 

The Introduction is devoted to an examina- 
tion of ways of translating binomes. It is true to 
say that the structure of the rhapsody rests on 
the Chinese author's panache in orchestrating 
serial binomes. Knechtges's method is to derive 
an English equivalent for a binome based on his 
interpretation of its usage in a number of texts 
and its explication, especially its sound gloss, 
by traditional commentators His English 
equivalent consists of two English words linked 
by their sound values In his notes to each 
problematic binome he explains how he arrived 
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at his derivation through traditional explica- 
tion, and he provides traditional sound glosses 
for it. In this respect, he has developed our 
knowledge and understanding of the usage and 
significance of this archaic literary device in a 
unique and original way, and has provided an 
operational methodology for further study. My 
only reservation about such derivations, given 
their status of orthodoxy ın Knechtges's 
introductory essay and annotations, 1s to ques- 
tion how far sinologists may rely on the 
explanations provided by commentators like Li 
Shan, who was writing some five to seven cen- 
turtes after most of these rhapsodies were writ- 
ten One presumes a certain measure of anach- 
romstic rationalizing in his judgements. This 
essay by Professor Knechtges 1s essentially a 
reprint of his 1984-85 article published in Tam- 
kang Review (vol. xv, nos. 1—4: 329-47). As 
such, it represents the evasion of literary com- 
ment and analysis characteristic of many trans- 
lators. 

Of the seventeen pieces in this volume, 
Knechtges has already translated and published 
three by Yang Hsiung in his studies of 1976 and 
1982 (as his rather full entry m the Bibliography 
of vol. rr attests) Five other pieces have already 
been translated by Burton Watson. Two were 
previously accessible, but relatively unfamiliar. 
This leaves six pieces which have not been 
rendered into English previously P'an Yüeh's 
‘Sacred field’ and ‘Western journey’, Pan 
Piao’s ‘Northern journey’, Wang Yen-shou’s 
‘The Hall of Sacred Light in Lu’, Ho Yen’s 
‘Hall of Great Blessings’, and Kuo P'u's 
‘Yangtze river’ The value of this volume of 
translations 1s that ıt brings together updated, 
revised versions of Knechtges’s own work, 
besides providing alternative, and usually 
superior, versions in terms of accuracy and 
annotative explication, compared with some 
earlier versions. As a consistently accurate 
volume of translations of linguistically difficult 
material 1t represents an invaluable sinological 
research and reference work. 

Yet, as every sinologist knows, Anthology of 
literature enjoys an exalted reputation in tradi- 
tional Chinese culture and intellectual history as 
the repository of classical literature and civilized 
values for the medieval world and thereafter 
The question must be raised, therefore, whether 
the English version stands up as literature on its 
own merits, or whether it 15 a sinological tool, a 
sophisticated trot? That question may be 
answered in part by the conclusion that with 
several of the translations in this volume Pro- 
fessor Knechtges has achieved a very high level 
of literary art. His dynamic treatment of com- 
plex technicalities in passages describing 
monumental] architecture, as in rhapsodies on 
palaces and halls by Wang Yen-Shou and Ho 
Yen, displays a rare virtuosity and authorial 
empathy. He 1s surely not to be faulted for 
leaden reproductions of uninspired, pro-forma 
duty pieces, such as P‘an Yueh’s ‘ Sacred field ’, 
and one hopes that anthropologists, or social 
historians will at least find useful research data 
in such texts. 

It 1s when comparing Knechtges’s method of 
translation with a proven master of the art, such 
as Burton Watson, that the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that while Knechtges’s versions are 
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generally accurate, and at times possess 
dynamuc virtuosity, they can be accurately pre- 
cise to the point of pedantry. The result is not 
literature. On the other hand, Watson’s versions 
are generally accurate, literary translations 

Literary sinologists have recently argued that 
translation and interpretation are separate pro- 
cesses, that the translator's task is to translate, 
the critic’s 1s to interpret. Yet every translation 
(except machine translation or obtuse diction- 
ary translation) must involve a reading of the 
text, and this reading 1s in itself necessarily a 
form of interpretation, or, minimally, a form of 
comprehending what the text, the author, ts 
saying. It is a fallacy to imagine that a translator 
can render a text without being aware of tts 
basic meaning, from the translator's point of 
view. 

Knechtges's method of translation is well 
illustrated in his version of P'an Ytieh’s ° Rhap- 
sody on pheasant shooting’. He uses a free- 
verse format, preserving the linear structure of 
the original (although I would have preferred 
mdentation of those lines which are dependent 
upon the As: caesura). He maintains a proper 
degree of syntactical and semantic patterning, 
with parallelism and alliteration, and so forth 
His choice of diction and Enghsh syntax, 
however, bizarrely fluctuates between the con- 
sciously archaic and strange, and modern usage 
He clearly follows the Boodberg School of 
Neologisms here. Expressions such as ‘ copsy 
covert’ and ‘ pervious purview’, and elsewhere 
* prase-hued °, ' fervid fulgor’, or ' sombrously 
shaded ', make for a translation which is anti- 
literature. This style causes the art of translation 
to regress at least one century, to those old- 
fashioned schoolroom cribs of Greek and Latin 
texts It violates the translator’s aim of resur- 
recting an ancient text in the modern idiom 

It is this pursuit of linguistic flotsam and 
jetsam and this unease with the rhapsody as an 
art form which no doubt result in the failure to 
read the author’s intention m the original text 
and to reproduce it in his translation P'an 
Y üeh's ‘Pheasant shooting’, for example, has 
so many affinities with the pastoral irontes of 
Chaucer, that master craftsman in the narrative 
mode, that one looks for, and finds subtleties of 
intention which simply do not come across in 
this English version. If we assume that P'an 
Yiieh was a gifted writer of the third century 
A D., a minor genius, it does him a disservice not 
to seek to convey the richness of his poetic art 
His is, ın fact, a playful prece in the mock-heroic 
mode, counterpointing the author's vicious 
addiction to blood sports with droll classical 
alusions, a delicious paradox between the 
robust depiction of that addiction and the 
tongue-in-cheek denial of his addiction at the 
close of this brilliant parody 

These aspects of translation, however, are 
mere quibbles in terms of Professor Knechtges’s 
overall achievement in this volume He has 
performed a magnificent work of scholarship 
which will be essential reading, a required text, 
for sinologists of all levels, in all the disciplines, 
and also for comparativists in many different 
fields. For this he deserves, with his colleagues 
in this project, especially Chang Taiping who is 
acknowledged for his annotations of difficult 
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passages, his interpretations, and hus callizra- 
phy, the applause and admiration of the sirlo- 
gical and academic community 


ANNE BIRRELL 


CuHtH-P‘ING CHOU: Yüan Hung-tao ind 
the Kung-an School. (Cambriige 
Studies in Chinese History.) xi, 
171 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1988. £25, 
$32.50. 


This study offers a fresh interpretation o. the 
literary theories of Yüan Hung-tao and the 
Kung-an School The introductory chapter first 
focuses on three important figures from. the 
preceding Archaist School, Li Meng-yang, 
Hsieh Chen, and Wang Shih-chen, and argues 
that the development of their theoretical wrt- 
ings was characterized by ‘a gradual relaxation 
of formulistic rules and by an increasing aware- 
ness of the expressive nature of literature’ 
(p.14). In other words, there 1s no senous 
dichotomy between the Archaist School an» the 
Kung-an School as was previously thorght, 
and it would be more fruitful to see a contixuity 
of interest in the expressive quality of hterzture 
found in the theortes of the two schools. The 
development of the theories of the Kung-an 
School is further clarified by a close locx at 
three predecessors of the school, T‘ang Saun- 
chih, Hsu Wei, and Li Chih 

Having set the basic argument in the first 
chapter, the author proceeds in ch ii to gve a 
detailed analysis of the literary ideas of the "hree 
Yiian brothers of the Kung-an School Yuan 
Tsung-tao’s major contribution was ‘his 
realization that language changed with the nass- 
age of time’ (p. 35), but it was Yüan Hung-tao 
who provided the movement with ‘a coh-rent 
and comprehensive theory of literature’ (p 36) 
Major concepts in Yüan Hung-tao’s wrizings 
are analysed, including shih ‘ tme ' and shir’ the 
circumstances ', the key terms 1n his theo-y of 
inevitable change in hterary  developrzent, 
hsing-ling ° the determination to be oneselt and 
the realization of individuality’ (p 46), chih 
‘substance’ and wen ‘ornament’, and ch'ü 
‘zest, gusto, flair’ The third brother, “tian 
Chung-tao, then plays the role of conservative 
reformer, correcting the abuses and misusder- 
standings of the theories of the school 

Chapter iii focuses on the poetry of "uan 
Hung-tao, and divides his work into hree 
periods: the formative period, when Yüar was 
still influenced by the theories of the Arcaaist 
School; the creative period, when the most 
distinct characteristic was lus adoption o” the 
folk song and he succeeded in ' adopting con- 
temporary colloquialisms to poetic farms’ 
(p. 77), and the period of moderation, "vhen 
Yüan came to realize that “spontaneous :mo- 
tional outbursts alone would not make 300d 
poetry’ (p. 85), and became more serious and 
concerned with aesthetic techniques 

Chapter iv introduces Yüan Hung-iao’s 
prose, concentrating on his letters and and- 
Scape essays. Where there was a gap found 
between his poetry and his progressive the »ries, 
this disappears in his prose His letters sspe- 
cially reveal his deepest feelings. his attituces to 
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hfe, his sense of humour, and even include the 
occasional vulgar usage of the word tao ‘ the 
male genitals’ which ts never found in conven- 
tional classical writing. In his landscape essays, 
we find his pursuit of sensual pleasures in 
refined wilderness and occasional description of 
urban activities, and his travel diaries are 
characterized by a casual conversational style 
Again, as in the case of his poetry, however, the 
prose of hus later years shows an increased 
awareness of technique in the use of parallelism 
and four-character phrases. 

The epilogue deals briefly with the relation- 
ship between the Kung-an School and the 
Ching-ling School, and argues that the Ching- 
ling School was critical rather than supportive 
of the Yüan brothers, finding too much 
emphasis on ch‘u and lack of profundity in their 
writings. The study ends with a brief account of 
the reception of the Kung-an School in the 
subsequent centuries 

This work sweeps away a lot of misunder- 
standing about literary debates in the late Ming 
period and puts the successes and failures of the 
Kung-an School m a clearer perspective. It is 
recommended to anyone interested In the late 
Ming period and Chinese literary criticism ın 
general The following are a few points I should 
like to make. 

The author is disturbed to find Yuan Hung- 
tao's passionate defence of the eight-legged 
essay and explains it by saying that the genre 1s 
of the Ming Dynasty and therefore fits m with 
Yuan Hung-tao's appreciation of contemporary 
literature (p. 44). A supplementary reason, I 
would argue, may be that the etght-legged essay 
form ts not as rigid as most people would think. 
Scholars have noted the relative freedom of the 
structure of essays on long topics as compared 
to the structure of essays on short topics À 
second point is that there were different styles of 
eight-legged essays ın different periods. Fang 
Pao (1668-1749) characterizes the writers of the 
Lung-ch'ing and Wan-li period (1567-1620) as 
striving for ling-pien ‘sensibility and change’, 
using the same character jing as in Yuan's 
theory of Asing-ling ‘innate sensibility’. (See 
Fang Pao, Ch‘n-ting ssu-shu-wen, Ssu-k‘u 
ch'üan-shu chen-pen chiu-chi. Tamper Shang- 
wu yin-shu-kuan, n.d , fan-h section, p.1a.) 

The author claims that Li Chih's critical 
acclaim of the novel Shur-hu chuan was unpre- 
cedented in the history of Chinese literature 
(p. 54). We may note that five members of the 
group known as the Eight Talents of the Chia- 
ching period who belong to the generation 
before Lt Chih had already praised the literary 
qualities of Shui-hu chuan as being second only 
to Shih-chi (Historical. Records) (See Huang 
Lin, Han T'ung-wen, Chung-kuo li-tai hsiao- 
shuo lun-chu hsuan. Chiang-hsi jen-min ch'u- 
pan-she, 1982, vol. I, pp. 115-6.) 

i as should be Tsung-Yuan (p. 62, 

0 

* Only when thoroughly soused can the crafty 
devil be known Why worry about the world not 
being at peace?’ (p. 81, lines 34, 35) should be 
rendered as ‘ When the bright and crafty ones 
are thoroughly soused, there will be peace' (wo 
sha chih ch'iao kuei, ho ch'ou pu t'ai p'mg). 

The line ‘ there was not a single word that was 
not based on a classical text? (wu 1 tzu wu lai li) 
has been omitted (p. 86, 1. 33, after 1608). 
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The terms ‘old maid’ (p. 94, 1. 11) should 
perhaps be translated as ‘old woman who acts 
as guarantor’ (pao shan p'o). 

The phrase ‘to criticize the shallowness’ 
(p 98, 1. 28) should be translated as ‘ to embel- 
lsh the plain quality’ (wen lou). 


ANDREW LO 


BONNIE S. McDouGaLt (tr.): Bei Dao: 
The August Sleepwalker. 140 pp. 
London: Anvil Press Poetry, 1988. 
£12.95 (paper £5.95). 


When Bet Dao's poetry first came to my 
notice, a single word caught my eye It clearly 
indicated the sophistication of Bei Dao’s poetry 
and, in the context of his other writing, hinted 
both at his true literary stature and the signifi- 
cance his work would continue to have in the 
history of modern Chinese poetry The word 
was ‘net’ (gang), a single-word verse, headed 
* Living’ (shenghuo), which concludes the poem 
* Notes from the City of the Sun'. Bonnie 
McDougall has given a thorough and, where 
necessary, corrective explication of the associa- 
tions and meanings packed into this one-word 
verse in her long article on Bei Dao's poetry in 
Modern Chinese Literature (1, 2, 1985) Set in a 
complex poem which is signalled as sharp com- 
mentary on contemporary Chinese society by 
the now inahenable association of the sun and 
Mao's communism, the single word ‘ net’ 1s the 
most startling and economical example of how 
the new Chinese poetry, spearheaded by Bei 
Dao, was able to harness the imaginative and 
literary power of traditional imagery, while 
lending ıt new impetus and new meaning. Bei 
Dao’s net is the net of Laozi, of Du Fu, of Bo 
Juyi, of countless Chinese writers down the 
ages His use of the word was instantly con- 
troversial, because of the largely negative tradi- 
tional associations of ‘net’ with Heaven’s all- 
powerful determination of the world of men, 
then with worldly trammels and, more specifi- 
cally, with the net cast by an ‘impenal’ 
bureaucracy troling for (sometimes danger- 
ously disaffected) talent McDougall nghtly 
points out, however, that Bei Dao’s net 1s a 
complex word, allowed to retain its full ambi- 
guity. His net is also the network of society, of 
* people's mutual relationships, which can be 
seen as either confining or supporting '. 

Bei Dao's ' net' also caught my eye because 
of the apparent formal similarity of * Notes’ (as 
also ‘Cruel hope’) with the early poetry of 
Bingxin, a popular wnter known chiefly for her 
innocuous prose but also credited with the 
creation of the xiaoshi ‘ mini poem’ sub-genre 
Her first, 1922 collection, Fan Xing, ended with 
the single phrase. ‘a last leaf’ (zuthou yi ye) 
isolated on the page Here, the ‘net’ draws in 
another of the themes touched on by McDou- 
gall in her brief, but useful introduction the 
conscious rediscovery of the early history of 
modernist Chinese poetry in the work of Bei 
Dao and his contemporaries In poetic terms 
Bei Dao might not wish to acknowledge any- 
thing other than a ‘formal’ debt to writers of 
whom some are now part of the establishment, 
but it 1s interesting, ın this context, to note the 
association of Bei Dao and Bingxin’s names as 
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signatories of the open letter of protest to the 
government last year. 

The net 1s far from being an isolated example 
of the way that tradition and modernity are 
impacted in Bei Dao's poetry. His use of 
1magery strongly suggests the more melancholy 
strains of traditional lyricism and there are a 
number of poems which seem to be conciously 
written on the gujt, or ‘ancient site’ theme. 
‘The old temple’, ‘Random thoughts’, ‘On 
tradition’. Be: Dao is constantly aware of the 
magnificent and moving ruins of his own culture 
around about him. To explain how this ties m 
with his poetic craftmanship, McDougall neatly 
points out in her introduction that superficial 
differences of form give way to deeper cor- 
respondence with the strategies of traditional 
verse not only in the use of imagery but also in 
the suspension of syntax, the ambiguities of 
grammar, the bracketing of logic and narra- 
tive—the implicit requirement that the reader 
should supply those meanings which are beyond 
the words used. 

When Bonnie McDougall first claimed 1n her 
earher collection that Bei Dao was writing the 
‘best poetry being published in China today or 
at any time since the founding of the new 
republic in 1949’, it was a little difficult to 
accept. There was always the suspicion—which 
leads to many interesting questions mn cross- 
cultural criticism—that such a claim might have 
been as much due to the acceptability of Bei 
Dao’s work to Western sensibilities, as to its 
intrinsic worth 1n 1ts native literary context. But 
re-reading his poetry besides much that has 
been written since confirms an achievement 
fully acknowledged (and now even rebelled- 
against) in his own culture. He ıs never quite 
sentimental, his work 1s personal and deeply 
felt, sometimes lost 1n Buddhist speculation, but 
as often engaged in contemporary history. He 
can be humorous and satirical (‘ Resumé’ and 
* Portrait of a young poet’) and, after seducing 
the reader with a seedy, lyrical rhapsody, he can 
pull him up sharp with a concrete, contempor- 
ary image: * behind a small door/a hand gently 
draws the catch/as if pulling a rifle bolt’ 
(‘ Night: themes and variations ’) 

The introduction to this book is a condensed 
amalgamation—with some new material—of 
the longer introduction to McDougall's original 
collection of translations, Notes from the City of 
the Sun: poems by Bei Dao, no. 34 in the Cornell 
University East Asia Papers seres, and the 
article in Modern Chinese Literature mentioned 
above. The book itself is a complete translation 
of the second edition of Be: Dao’s own selection 
of his work, Be: Dao Shixuan Besides the forty- 
one published in Notes, we are given fifty-one 
new translations (some already published m 
magazines and journals). The previously 
published translations have been revised, 
although there are few major changes and, in 
general, the translations work well in English 
They are assured and measured, more than 
holding their own in the list of a press with a 
sound reputation for pubhslung demanding, 
finely-crafted original poetry. 

We should not forget—and it is a matter of 
some shame—that this book is the first selection 
of poems by a major contemporary Chinese 
writer to be published 1n England for many 
years Anvil made the correct choice of writer 
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and it ıs appropriate that Bei Dao’s work was 
first made available to a wider audience by a 
reputable literary publisher Would that the 
major publishing houses had more imagination, 
or that smaller publishers were taken more 
seriously by the literary establishment. 


JOHN CAYLEY 


WowGc YOuUNG-TSU: Search for modern 
nationalism: Zhang Binglin and 
Revolutionary China, 1869-1936. 
(East Asian Historical Mono- 
graphs.) xiv, 233 pp. Hong Kong: 
Oxford University Press, 1989. £18. 


Epileptic, inclined towards megalomania, 
revolutionary martyr but also classical scholar, 
both damned as a madman (Zhang fengzi) and 
hailed as a sage, Zhang Binglin is undoubtedly 
one of the most complex figures of modern 
Chinese history Among his most outstanding 
achievements as a scholar is perhaps his 
philosophical questioning, inspired mainly by 
Yogacara Buddhism and Taoism, of the objec- 
tive reality of Western values such as progress 
and social evolution. As a politically engaged 
intellectual, his main contribution was a 
virulent vision of nationalism couched in terms 
of blood and soil. 

Wong Young-tsu’s study eschews the 
philosophical aspects of Zhang Buinglin’s 
thought and focuses instead on his political 
ideas. The main purpose of Wong’s research 1s 
to underline the cultural aspects of Zhang's 
nationalism and to put lus anti-Manchuism in 
perspective. Wong challenges the accusations of 
racism and conservatism and describes Zhang 
as a cultural pluralist 'The real substance of his 
anti-Manchuism, it is claimed, was purely 
political 

In his eagerness to depict Zhang as a 
modern democrat committed to national self- 
determination, the author bypasses the issue of 
race. Yet race became a major concern for 
Zhang Binglin and other intellectuals after the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1895. Far from searching 
for wealth and power, most reformers were 
attempting to elaborate a new socio-political 
vision capable of replacing the crumbling Con- 
fucian universe. Xunzi’s concept of gun, the 
ability of people to group, provided a point of 
departure for reformers who sought a more 
organic approach to the emerging idea of 
nation. For Zhang Binglin, racial power was 
proportional to the ability to group (Hegun) the 
inferior black, brown, and red races bowed down 
before the yellow race because they had failed to 
group (Tang Zhyun, Zhang Taiwan zhenglun 
xuanj, Peking, 1977, 139). He compared the 
backward tribes within China to the degenerate 
coloured races without China (see for instance 
Zhang Binglin’s ‘Menggu shengshuai lun’, 
Changyanbao, 9, September 1898, la) Zhang 
only recognized the cultural value of the white 
race: he perceived Europe as another Middle 
Kingdom. The racial equivalence of Chinese 
and Western civilization was corroborated by 
their common origin in the ancient Near East 
(here Zhang followed Terrien de Lacouperie's 
Western origin of Chinese civilization; the 
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relevance of this theory has been overlooked by 
Wong—symptomatic of Wong’s superficial 
approach is perhaps his spelling of the name of 
this historian as ‘Terran Lacoupére"). Until 
1898, Zhang's overriding concern was the con- 
frontation of the superior white and yellow 
races (see Kondo Kuniyasu, *Shó Heiren ni 
okeru kakumei shisóteki keiser’, Töyő bunka 
kenkytyo kıy, no. 28, 1962; Wong has over- 
looked this article). From 1898 onwards, this 
concern was gradually superseded by a violent 
anti-Manchuism 

At the core of Zhang's racial theories lay his 
theory of evolution, which has also been played 
down by Wong Zhang's strong interest in the 
Yogacara concept of man led him to adopt an 
evolutionary vision that emphasized the 1nnate 
tendency of people to be morally both good and 
evil. Refuting the unilinear approach of popular 
Darwinism, he viewed evolution as a malleable 
phenomenon capable of both reversals and 
advances. Race and culture, often separated in 
Western thought, were seen as mutually 
dependent in the process of transformation 
‘People who are indolent in the use of their 
intelligence will waste away and become 
macaques and long-tatled monkeys’ (Quushu, 
Shanghai, 1958, 58). Zhang’s polemical writings 
exposed the cultural madequacy as well as the 
biological inferiority of the Manchus From this 
perspective, the dichotomuzing of race and 
culture upon which Wong’s analysis of Zhang 
Binglin rests is conceptually indefensible. At the 
same time, the interpretation of ant- 
Manchuism as being merely a political weapon 
fails to do justice to the complexity of Zhang’s 
thought (for an in-depth study, see Onogawa 
Hidemi's ‘ Zhang Binglin de paman sixiang’, 
Dalu zazhi, 44, March 1972, an article to which 
Wong could at least have referred). 

The apologetic approach of the book 
reviewed here also slights the interplay between 
Zhang’s philosophical views and his political 
commitments Zhang’s religious studies, for 
instance, were not only the result of an 
academic imterest’ he presented the basic 
elements of Yogacara Buddhism in a series of 
articles published in the revolutionary Minbao 
in 1907. Underlying his search for religious 
truth was a deeply moralistic view of national 
liberation 

Zhang retired from the political scene in 1918 
and devoted the rest of his life to pure scholar- 
ship. One wonders why Wong takes the study of 
Zhang’s ideas up to 1936, thereby repeating a 
dry political history of China that has been 
narrated ad nauseam elsewhere. 

One also regrets the numerous misreadings 
(Wang Cong for Wang Chong, Chen Junming 
for Chen Jiongming, Li Xianhe for Li Xiehe, 
etc.), the careless use of the pinyin phonetical 
alphabet, and an incomplete glossary. Wong 
Young-tsu’s book, however, remains a useful 
introduction m English to the political thought 
of Zhang Binglin, though students might prefer 
Jürgen Webers Revolution und Tradition: 
Politik ım Leben des Gelehrten Chang Ping-lin, 
Hamburg, 1986, a study that, unfortunately, 
does not appear in the bibliography. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


REVIEWS 


Nancy E. Levine: The dynamics of 
polyandry: kinship, domesticity and 
population on the Tibetan border. 
xvii, 309 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1988. 
£37.95 (paper £14.50). 


What we know about the Nyinba, a popula- 
tion of roughly 1330 men and women who live 
mainly 1n four villages 1n the Humla District of 
north-western Nepal, we owe almost entirely to 
Nancy Levine She lived among them from May 
1973, till June 1975 and again from October 
1982 to December 1983 She is already well 
known to Himalayan specialists as the author of 
several short articles on this population as well 
as an unpublished Ph.D thesis presented to the 
University of Rochester (1977): ‘The Nyinba: 
population and social structure in a polyan- 
drous society ', available from U.M I at Ann 
Arbor. Her latest publication will bring her 
many new readers, for those interested in the 
dynamics of polyandry are more numerous than 
those preoccupied with the distinctive features 
of a small, ethnically Tibetan group living 1n an 
out-of-the-way corner of Hindu Nepal. 
Roughly 45% of the Nyinba practise mon- 
ogamy, whereas roughly 49% practise poly- 
andry of different types (p 144). Fraternal 
polyandry, the marriage of one woman to 
several brothers, 1s the dominant mode. 

Polyandry has not always been studied in a 
dispassionate manner, and its practice is usually 
attributed to economic and demographic press- 
ures which alone, it 1s argued, make 1t compre- 
hensible, particularly m the eyes of male 
researchers 

N.L starts off by emphasizing the Nyinba 
success story. Nepal 1s a poor country, growing 
daily poorer But ‘thus far the Nyinba have 
been able to keep village growth at a moderate 
level and to support an enviable standard of 
living in one of the poorest regions of the 
country. Most Nyinba live in large comfortable 
houses, well equipped by Nepalese standards, 
most have fine jewelry and other valuables. 
People of middling and higher incomes enjoy 
varied diets...'. Her conclusion is that if 
Nyinba are better off than others, it is because 
of ‘polyandry, minimization of numbers of 
married women, household unity, and policies 
of village regulation, added to which are restric- 
tions on immugration and the formation of new 
households...’ (p. 273) So the practice of 
polyandry, in this instance, might be termed a 
survival technique, only one among several 
other devices employed to get the better not 
only of a harsh environment but also of difficult 
neighbours. This is a very balanced, sensible 
book. In the first place, it gives a thorough 
ethnography of the Nyinba. The author takes 
Nyinba thinking about themselves seriously. 
Scattered throughout the book one finds excel- 
lent discussions of Nyinba ideas on conception, 
on heredity, on cultural and ethmc identity 
Traditional village management 1s explained 
along with the outside (Tibetan and Nepalese) 
political pressures excercised on 1t. Throughout 
the volume ‘the movement 1s from internal to 
external contexts, from cultural models to social 
structure, and from kinship and politics to 
economic organization and population’ (p. 11). 
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The result is an origmal and thought-provoking 
book. I find the author’s arguments on the 
whole most convincing: but I cannot help 
wondering whether Buddhism (the social conse- 
quences of which seem to be underplayed 
throughout) is not responsible for cementing 
unions 1n which poor, or physically or mentally 
handicapped, brothers are involved 

Isolated as she 1s in Los Angeles, it is perhaps 
natural that N.L’s bibliography contains 
mainly works in Enghsh. European research is 
seldom mentioned. However, 1n the Sherpa con- 
text, surely the names of M. Oppitz and F. W. 
Funke deserve to figure alongside that of Ch. 
von Fürer-Haimendorf. On land settlement and 
house-types in the Himalaya, one would expect 
that the work of Christian Kleinert be acknow- 
ledged Luciano Petech, the primary historian 
of the Purang area who often wrote in English, 
is not mentioned, even in the bibliography It 
would have been gracious to draw the reader's 
attention to the splendid colour photographs of 
Nymba published by Henn Bancaud (Haute 
Route des Himalayas, Paris, Editions. Chaine 
graphique, 1982). Moreover the glossary (pp. 
291-2) is at times misleading. Surely * big man’ 
in Nepali should be fhalu, not thralu. To write 
(phonetically) Tib. rus as ru will confuse 
readers who are unaware that in the eight 
century A D. ru designated, in Tibet itself, a 
nulitary and economic administrative. unit. 
Tsho, at different times and places, has clearly 
had widely differing meanings: see Samten 
Karmay and P. Sagant, ‘ La place du rang dans 
la maison Sharwa (Amdo ancien)’, p. 255, n. 5, 
in D. Blamont and G. Toffin (ed ) Architecture, 
milieu et société en Himálaya, Paris, Éditions du 
CNRS, 1987. 


A, W. MACDONALD 


H. B. LEE: Korean grammar. xiii, 
216 pp. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies.) Oxford, etc. 
Oxford University Press, 1989. 


According to the author's preface, this book 
is a ‘revised and modified version’ of his doc- 
toral thesis ‘to make it suitable as a reference 
grammar rather than a purely academic work’. 
No date 1s given for the original thesis. The 
book consists of seven chapters, with a biblio- 
graphy in two parts (Korean linguistics and 
general linguistics), an appendix which is an 
index of the Korean grammatical suffixes and 
endings mentioned m the book, and an index to 
the English terms identifying the grammatical 
units and topics treated in the book. Korean 
citations are given both in standard Korean 
orthography and in a phonemic transcription 
using symbols of the International Phonetics 
Association 

After a page outlining the origin of Korean 
and its nities with other languages, ch 1, 
‘Introduction ’, gives a brief outline of Korean 
writing systems and the present-day Korean 
alphabet, followed by a summary of the aim of 
this grammar and its method of analysis. The 
method of grammatical analysis and style of 
presentation is that of taxonomic descriptive 
linguistics: for the phonology, a list of the 
Korean phonemes and their allophones with the 
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environments in which they occur; for the gram- 
mar, a classification of grammatical forms vith 
their distnbutions and meanings. 

Chapter n, ° Phonetics and phonology °, gives 
the phonemes and their allophones along vith 
their distributions The phonemic descrigzion 
includes an imventory of the segmental 
phonemes—vowels (long and short), szmi- 
vowels and consonants, and a discussion of 
suprasegmental elements—junctures,  st-ess, 
relations between vowel length and stress, and 
intonation ‘tunes’ (patterns) The automatic 
sound changes of Korean are presented as z list 
of rules to change standard Korean speling, 
which ts morphophonemic, to phonemic soell- 
ing in the IPA transcription Further scund 
changes mvolved in verb inflections are treated 
in ch iv, ‘ Structure of the Verb’. 

The grammar is presented in terms of a 
hierarchy of grammatical ‘ranks’, or ‘ units’ 
(levels), each of which provides the elen=nts 
that make up the next higher grammatical rank 
The morpheme is considered the lowest -ank 
(the smallest grammatical unit) because it 1s not 
analysed as consisting of any smaller units the 
sentence as the highest rank because it does not 
enter into any larger construction discussed in 
this book (p. 7). The word consists of ore or 
more morphemes, the phrase of one or nore 
words, the clause of one or more phrases, and 
the sentence of one or more clauses. The 
remaining five chapters then describe these 
ranks in ascending order ‘Word and V'ord 
Classes (ch. nmi) and ‘Structure of the Verb’ 
(ch iv); ‘Phrase’ (ch v); ' Clause’ (ch. vi)-and 
*Sentence' (ch vii). 

The presentation remains in a strict taxo- 
nomic style throughout, except only in its t-eat- 
ment of passive and causal clause types in ch. vi, 
where it turns briefly to an early form of tzan- 
formational analysis (pp. 161 ff) 

The description of word, phrase and clavse 1s 
detailed ın rs classifications and sub- 
classifications. Yet the justification or usefumess 
of some of the classifications 1s not made dear. 
The sentence, for instance, is defined phonocogi- 
cally rather than syntactically as ‘a stretch of 
speech which ends with one of the severteen 
tones of the Korean intonation system anc has 
the potentiality of being immediately preceded 
and followed by the terminal juncture’ (p. 86). 
This criterion 1s chosen 1n order to be abe to 
distinguish two types of sentences, ‘ major “and 
‘minor’. A major sentence is said to ‘ consist of 
or include a final clause’, while a minor sen- 
tence does not (p. 186) Minor sentences are 
further defined as any expression which does 
not contain a final clause (p. 193). This defini- 
tion seems to be at odds with the syntactic 
definition given earler. Major sentences are 
classified into four mood categories according 
to their inflectional endings declarative, inter- 
rogative, imperative and propositive, plas a 
neutral category (pp. 187-9) But nothing issaid 
about the differences in meaning or connotation 
among the various inflectional endings which 
are placed in a single mood category. 

Another example of dubious classification is 
the grouping of non-final clauses into the “hree 
classes ° nominal’, ‘ adjectival’, and ‘ adverzial’ 
(otherwise known as conjunctive), according to 
the criterion that they are syntactically similar 
to a noun, an adjective, or an adverb, reszect- 
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ively (p. 169). Such a narrow criterion has the 
consequence of putting together in a syntactic 
class constructions whose syntactic behaviour, 
particularly that of ‘ adverbial’ clauses, actually 
amounts to much more than their being sub- 
stitutable by a certain word class. 

There are also instances of classification 
where no definition or criterion is given; for 
example, the grouping of four adverbral clause 
endings into a class called ‘ concatenating end- 
ings’ (p. 111) The inclusion of forms in a class 
1s sometimes perplexing; for example, particles, 
which are not independent, are said to be a 
subclass of words, when among the criteria fora 
word 1s independence of occurrence (p 41) 

The classifications and sub-classifications are 
given in some detail, The information imparted 
about individual grammatical forms, their dis- 
tribution, meaning and use, however, is limited. 
There is an mformative description of the 
sharing and non-sharing of subjects across 
clauses in a sentence (pp 179ff.). But on the 
whole the structure of multi-clause sentences, 
one of the most important aspects of Korean 
syntax and a matter of immediate practical 
interest to the student who will consult a 
reference grammar, does not receive its due 

Notwithstanding modifications that may 
have been made to the original thesis, the book 
remains an academic work both in style and 
format, addressing the trained linguist rather 
than the lay student of the Korean language. 


FRED LUKOFF 


ROBERT L. Backus: (ed. and tr.): The 
Riverside Counselor's stories: ver- 
nacular fiction of late Heian Japan. 
xxxiv, 234 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1985. $35. 


The Tsutsumi Chünagon monogatari, as this 
collection of short stories is entitled in Japanese, 
certainly merits a new translation To say this is 
not to denigrate the earlier versions, but to 
underline changes of attitude and aim m the 
translation of Japanese literature over the past 
three or four decades and the remarkable 
advances made in Japanese scholarship (as the 
translator himself points out, p 1x) It is also to 
emphasize the intrinsic worth of the work itself. 
While the ten stories are not all of uniform 
quality, some are, by any standards, excellent 
and captivating examples of the short story 
Moreover, all provide useful illustrations. of 
Henan life and hterature; and in terms of literary 
history the work is a unique repository of a 
genre that records show to have been 
abundantly produced and widely read in the 
Heian court 

Rather than produce another heavily 
annotated, extensively bracketed, specialist 
scholar’s version, Backus has tried to bring out 
the literary qualities of the work, making ıt 
enjoyable to all types of reader, while remaining 
as faithful to the original as possible. In this he 
has been generally successful The translations 
are amusing to read, and the whole book has 
been most attractively produced: it looks and 
feels like enjoyable literature. 

In achieving this effect, Backus has kept his 
notes to a minimum (as he states im his preface, 
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p. vi), with the result that the reader 1s often not 
alerted to textual cruces or other problems and 
is not told why a particular interpretation has 
been preferred to another Naturally, this 1s a 
drawback for the serious student or scholar, 
who 1s always interested in fresh views and 
interpretations of a text. It also sometimes 
makes one wonder whether Backus has fully 
examined the possibilities and the range of 
Japanese exegesis. For example, the translation 
* the lady's nurse, Chüjo, had overhead some- 
thing’ (p 21) for chüjo no menoto kikitamaite 1s 
sanctioned by the Japanese commentators 
Backus cites as his authorities ın his preface 
(pp vii-ix), but Inaga Key: (in Nihon koten 
bungaku zenshü, vol x, Shógakkan, 1972, 431) 
suggests, convincingly enough on the grounds 
of levels of respect language, that the person 
who did the overhearing was not the nurse, but 
the old lady who controls the household. 
Backus, in fact, makes no mention at all of 
Inaga's edition of the work In either his notes or 
his bibliography, which seems a surprising over- 
sight. Similar questions arise at numerous other 
places in the text. 

Setting aside the niggling questions a special- 
ist might like Backus's views on, the translation 
does on the whole read very well At times, 
however, I sense that Backus's desire to reflect 
the pace and elliptical tone of the original has 
made the English a little less clear than it needs 
to be. the reader feels pushed along, wondering 
whether all the details of the story have been 
properly apprehended and absorbed (particu- 
larly, for instance, towards the end of the story 
"The Lieutenants who lodged in unexpected 
quarters’) But on the other hand, the transla- 
tion does emerge as an impressive reflection of 
the energy and verve of the original, showing 
that Heian court prose was not necessarily 
languid and dreamy, but lively, vivid and econo- 
mucal, One other problem is that Backus’s 
choice of word or phrase does not always seem 
appropriate ‘vermin’ for mushi (literally 
insects or creepy-crawlies) smacks of game- 
keepers and pest-control officers rather than 
Heian courtiers—even such eccentric ones as 
the herome of this story—and also includes 
things like rats, which the Japanese does not. 
There are small distortions, small but not unim- 
portant in a short story: ‘rather late in the 
night’ (p. 21) for sukoshi yo fukete, which 
actually means ‘a little after dark’, and ‘ since 
you're not supposed to know about sweet flags’ 
(p. 99) for ayame mo shirasetamawazanareba 
misinterprets and inflates the importance of the 
nareba ending, which means ‘since you say ..’ 
(or possibly even ‘ since the fact is that... Bl and 
“supposed to’ is actually ambiguous in English. 
Dialogue is extremely difficult to handle in 
Heian texts, but Backus has generally rendered 
it with great skill and aplomb, although ıt 
sometimes does come across a little stilted for 
example, ‘ What an appalling, unearthly thing is 
this I am hearing!’ (p 61). I feel bound to raise 
these points, but it must be said that overall the 
translation is of a very high standard and one 
that I would strongly recommend to any inter- 
ested reader 

The general introduction and the introduc- 
tory comments placed before individual stories 
are a helpful, informative and competent 
account of the place of Tsutsumi Chünagon 
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monogatari in Japanese literature and the liter- 
ary worth of the stories There is a brisk, no- 
nonsense, yet elegant feel to the writing. Backus 
does seem unnecessarily exercised about 
whether the writers were men or women, which 
may reflect his particular sociological concerns 
or those of various Japanese scholars. The 
question of authorship is not one that can 
be answered with certainty, and it has never 
seemed that important to many readers 

But my main reservation about the introduc- 
tion and comments is that they seem so 
obviously those of a non-specialist in literature. 
Implicit questions are overlooked and the 
methodology of hterary enquiry ignored. The 
term ‘vernacular’ is used without any precise 
definition: what exactly is ‘ vernacular fiction’, 
and why should this term be used in distinction 
to setsuwa stones, which in some respects were 
closer to the ‘ vernacular’ than courtly fiction 
was? Backus also seems to present a rather 
mechanistic view of the development of 
Japanese literature. he has setsuwa writers 
adopting certain strategies ' to aid in their over- 
all didactic purpose’ (p xxiv) at a time when the 
didacticism was no more than a formal conven- 
tion and the strategies were part of the decorum 
of the genre. He writes of ‘ constraint on subject 
matter resulting from the authors’ choice of 
realistic settings within their experience ' (p. xx), 
when the social realism and the subject matter 
were an essential, organically developed element 
in the very nature of the genre itself not some- 
thing an author ‘chose’ like a type of paper or 
the colour of the ink The cart 1s put before the 
horse, when he says that ‘ the marriage of prose 
and poetry effected in the poem tales had a 
lasting influence on Heian vernacular literature ° 
(pp xiv-xv), for this ‘ marriage’ is found (you 
could say was effected) in other and earlier 
works and ts an essential feature of the Japanese 
literary response, which led to and found a 
manifestation in the poem tale but could not be 
considered a specific legacy of that particular 
form These are just a few examples of how 
matters are presented 1n a way the literary mind 
finds unsatisfactory. Other readers may not feel 
this and find the introductions and comments 
both useful and well managed. Certainly the 
correct balance has been struck, so that it sets 
the scene vividly without heaviness and without 
overshadowing the stories themselves. 

While those who know their Heian literature 
will have some quibbles, this book does succeed 
m pisenting an important work in an attrac- 
tive, enjoyable and reliable form and will be 
essential to any reading list. 


PHILLIP HARRIES 


JerFREY P. Mass: Lordship and 
inheritance in early medieval Japan: 
a study of the Kamakura Soryó 
system. xii, 332 pp. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1989. $38.50. 
In his previous volumes on the institutional 
history of the Kamakura period Jeffrey Mass 
has examined the first stage of Japanese feudal- 


ism primarily in relation to government. This 
time he turns his attention to the mheritance of 
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land nghts and the exercise of control over them 
by house heads (séryd), a topic which concerns 
much more closely the broad body of warriors 
whose emergence outside the capital in preced- 
ing centuries had made possible a radical 
departure from the ‘imperial’ form of state His 
account demonstrates that in such matters 
feudalism in the thirteenth century was still not 
fully developed The Bakufu exercised little 
influence over the decisions made by its vassals 
with respect to bequests, even those pertaining 
to vassalage, which it confirmed without 
apparently attempting to interfere. For their 
part, house heads, though able to transmit their 
lands and privileges at will—to younger sons, 
adopted sons, or women, if they so wished— 
were handicapped in their dealings with other 
members of their family, especially those of 
their own generation, by the custom of divided 
inheritance, which had existed ın Japan from 
earliest times It ensured that the sóryó lacked 
such authority over his siblings and their 
dependants as would have accrued to him had 
they been landless, or holding lands in some 
sense under his control Thus the Bakufu's 
weakness vis-à-vis its vassals was paralleled by 
that of the vassals themselves when faced by 
recalcitrant members of their lineage (except 
their own direct descendants, who had no nghts 
against parents) The result was a vast amount 
of litigation in Bakufu courts, the documen- 
tation of which 1s the chief source of our know- 
ledge. À representative selection of such docu- 
ments in translation makes up more than half 
the volume Given the difficulty of the texts, this 
is itself a major contribution to the scholarly 
literature in Western languages. 

The situation began to change after about 
1270. À growing turbulence in Japanese society, 
occasioned first by the Mongol invasions, then 
by political rivalries at home, leading to a 
renewal of civil war in the fourteenth century, 
gave added importance to the military factor in 
relationships within the warrior class The 
Bakufu began to claim control over the 
appointment and succession of vassal séryd 
Among sóryó, unitary inheritance became more 
common, strengthening the position of the 
house head (though 1n many cases the splitting 
away of branch houses, especially those which 
were geographically remote from the ' home- 
lands’, reduced the size of the unit over which 
he exercised power). Both developments made it 
easier to put an effective military force in the 
field, whether to contend with political enemies, 
or to defend rights in land. This in turn opened 
the way to a form of lordship more firmly based 
on military vassalage. 

All Jeffrey Mass's books on Kamakura 
mstitutions have been based on an enviable 
command of the relevant documents and recent 
monographs, this one no less so than the rest. 
They have also provided many valuable insights 
into the nature of Kamakura society. Where 
Lordship and Inheritance differs 1s ın the fact 
that its subject-matter has relevance to social 
institutions, which were important over a longer 
span of time. His work deals directly with the 
Heian origins. It also has significance for the 
development of the Japanese family system in 
subsequent centuries, extending even into the 
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modern period. It is to be hoped that this will 
give it the wider readership ıt undoubtedly 
deserves 


W. G. BEASLEY 


Yosuio SUGIMOTO and Ross E. MOUER 
(ed.): Constructs for understanding 
Japan. xiv, 396 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul International, 1989. 


During the early 1980s Japanese studies were 
characterized by a critical examination of the 
* group ' model of Japanese society, whether in 
its more overt ideological guise of Nihonginron 
or 1n its appearance as a social scientific theory. 
This collection of essays, first presented at a 
conference held in Australia in early 1982, 1s 
very much the product of that process of 
examination. Indeed, the volume’s editors, 
Yoshio Sugimoto and Ross Mouer, spear- 
headed the attack on the then prevailing 
scholarly portrayals of Japan with their 1mport- 
ant book Images of Japanese society (London: 
Kegan Paul International, 1986) Before 
examining some of this collection’s wider impli- 
cations for the current state of Japanese studies 
it would be well to outline briefly the contents of 
each essay. 

The introductory essay by Sugimoto and 
Mouer attempts to place the volume within the 
context of the social scientific study of Japan in 
the late 1980s, through both a wide-ranging 
review of current approaches and a number of 
suggestions about issues which should be 
addressed in the future. The first chapter, by 
Harumi Befu, represents an attempt to apply 
concepts borrowed from social-exchange theory 
to Japanese society, although the concepts he 
employs belong to the theoretically somewhat 
less sophisticated era before the emergence of 
* transactionalism '. David Plath is concerned 
with Japanese conceptions of selfhood as they 
develop over the life-course, and with the way 
an appreciation of the special cultural character 
of these conceptions may modify and enrich 
current Western approaches to this subject. The 
third chapter, by Koike Kazuo, focuses on QC 
circles in order to deal with the wider question 
of whether differences in behaviour between 
Japanese and American workers is the outcome 
of cultural variety or differing circumstances at 
the workplace. The contnbution by Reiko 
Atsumi examines friendship patterns in Japan 
and in other societies (mainly America) in order 
to identify the factors that facilitate or limit the 
creation of such ties The fifth chapter, by 
Mouer and Sugimoto, continues their ongoing 
interest in social inequality as a fruitful perspec- 
tive for understanding the links between 
Japanese behaviour and social structure, and 
for placing Japan in a comparative perspective. 
In the sixth essay, marked by a number of jumps 
between different conceptual levels, Kawamura 
Nozumu seeks to trace out the process of 
Japan's modernization through the develop- 
ment and change of the household system The 
seventh contribution, by Susan J. Pharr, uses 
three case studies of status conflict 1n order to 
show how Japanese culture shapes social dis- 
cords, and in order to illummate how cases 
taken from Japan may provide a means to 
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improve conflict theory. Sone Yasunort gives a 
critique of the portrayal of Japan in terms of 
‘Japan Inc’ ın order to examine the political 
dynamics of interest groups and the role they 
play within the political system The ninth chap- 
ter, by Solomon B Levine, provides a corrective 
to the simplistic social-scientific portrayal of the 
country’s industrial relations system by showing 
how many ‘unique’ features of this system 
(lifetime employment, seniority wages or enter- 
prise unionism for example) can actually be 
found in other countnes. The next contribution, 
Harum: Befu’s second, considers the ramifica- 
tions of the emic-etic distinction for cross- 
disciplinary research concerned with under- 
standing Japan both on its own terms, and in 
comparison with other societies. The final essay, 
by J. V. Neustupny, suggests the usefulness of 
typologies as a means for the study of Japanese 
society. 

The importance of these kinds of contribu- 
tions to the social-scientific study of Japan can 
hardly be overstressed The sustained examina- 
tion and critique of the ‘group’ (sometimes 
termed ‘harmony ' or ‘ consensus ") model has 
brought about a lively, and often creative, 
debate about the means we use in order to 
understand 'things Japanese'. Yet as the 
editors themselves realise (pp. xiii-xiv) most of 
the volume’s contributions seem to fit the intel- 
lectual climate of the decade's beginnings which 
were characterized by a stress on critical dis- 
mantling rather than on theory construction. 
Indeed one contribution, Levine's on industrial 
relations, 18 concerned almost exclusively with 
assaulting the widespread image of Japan's 
uniqueness. The important criterion by which to 
appraise the lasting value of these essays, 
however, is whether they go beyond ‘ demoli- 
tion’ of existing theortes towards opening up 
new possibilities or suggesting new conceptu- 
alizations for future research In this sense the 
volume proves to be a somewhat mixed bag 

Let me approach this by way of a number of 
crucial problems which the book rightly raises 
and which have to do with the ‘analytical 
status’ of cases taken from a specific 
(geographical) ‘area’ of study within more 
general social-scientific analyses To put this in 
terms of the Japanese example, specific cases 
may be used in three ways in relation to social 
theory. First, a given piece may take as its prime 
focus a certain theoretical, or mterpretative 
problem and use a case taken from the Japanese 
context in order to test or explore this problem. 
Second, a paper may take as its focus a Japanese 
case and mobilize certain conceptual or inter- 
pretative frameworks in order to highlight the 
special characteristics of the case. Third, a 
certain contribution may take as its centre of 
interest a certain theoretical formulation about 
Japan and utilize an example taken from this 
society in order to examine this formulation 
These are subtle distinctions, yet ones that bear 
directly upon the type of analyses and compara- 
tive discussions we set out to produce, and upon 
the kinds of contribution we can make to wider 
intellectual currents in the social sciences 

As the volume's title suggests, Sugimoto and 
Mouer envisaged a conference and subsequent 
text that would provide analytical and theoreti- 
cal constructs for Japan. Indeed, almost all of 
the essays in this collection are concerned with 
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suggesting the usefulness of various conceptual 
apparatuses 1n the analysis of Japan Thus, for 
example, Sone (p. 286) deals with a certain 
formulation about Japan—the interlinkages of 
the LDP, big business, and bureaucracy—and 
goes on to outline alternative explanations for a 
certain facet of Japanese politics. Similarly, 
Koike (p 111) argues against the cultural 
explanations of Japanese workplace behaviour 
as put forward by earlier scholars of this society 
In these kinds of examples the elaboration of 
alternative explanations 1s actually governed by 
the group model of Japanese society itself, 1.e. 
by the most prevalent formulation about Japan 

Other scholars use general constructs in order 
to highhght the special (but, of course, not 
unique) circumstances of Japanese society and 
culture. Thus for instance, Befu (p 50) 
mobilizes exchange theory 1n order to illuminate 
practices. associated with corruption, while 
Atsumi (p. 140) uses findings and theories about 
friendship developed outside Japan to explain 
internal change and variation. within it. This 
kind of exercise is most evident 1n the piece by 
Mouer and Sugimoto, which argues for the 
essential comparability of Japan and cases 
taken from Japan. This is no mean point for 
many areas in Japanese studies which have been 
characterized by a certam parochialism and 
*jimperviousness' to external intellectual 
developments. In this respect many of the essays 
which appear in this volume are clear exemphifi- 
cations of the way in which Japanese studies 
have begun to open up to wider theoretical 
currents 

Yet for all this, two contributions—the ones 
by Plath and by Pharr—seem to be of more 
lasting significance not only for ‘ Japan special- 
ists’ but for anyone interested m the social 
sciences. Both essays—although each in its own 
way—show how Japan can serve as a strategic 
case not only for comparative purposes but also 
for the reformulation of theory. Plath (p 69) 
does this by explicating how certain Japanese 
conceptions of the self may uncover Western 
theoretical biases and fascinations with the 
individual as a monad entity, while Pharr 
(pp. 244-7) demonstrates how the special 
manner in which status shapes conflicts in Japan 
may prod us to modify conflict theory and to 
generate new hypotheses for research around 
the world. It is these kinds of works, I would 
cautiously suggest, that will stand at the fore- 
front of future Japanese studies It is in these 
kinds of interpretations that the substantial 
contribution of studies of and about Japan will 
be found. 

Let me conclude with a point that is related to 
something that the editors (pp 23-7) very cor- 
rectly point to as a lacuna in research about 
Japan (and that has always fascinated me about 
edited volumes based on conferences or meet- 
ings). This point involves the need to engage ina 
serious sociology of Japanology in order to 
understand the limits or potentials of Japanese 
studies i.e. the patterns of resource exchange, 
organizational and government interests, and 
academic politics that underly the processes of 
producing and propagating knowledge about 
Japan. 

Sugimoto and Mouer suggest that we should 
be ful aware of the links between vested 
governmental interests and the promotion of 
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certain ‘correct’ understandings of Japan 
Interestingly, in one of the marginal parts of the 
text—the preface (p xiv)—we are told that 
among other funding bodies, the Japan Foun- 
dation made the book (and the colloquium on 
which it is based) possible. If this is so, then any 
serious sociology of Japanology promises to be 
both complicated and fascinating 
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Bovp MICHAILOVSKY: La langue hayu. 
(Collection Sciences du Langage.) 
234 pp. Paris: Editions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, 1988. Fr. 210. 


Hayu 1s a western Kiranti (Nepali: Krranti) 
language spoken in Ramechdp district and 
neighbouring portions of Kabhre Palañcok and 
Sindhuli districts in eastern Nepal The Hayu 
are known in Nepali as Hayu but in their own 
language call themselves waju Extant ethnic 
Hayu villages are to be found in an elongated 
region along the Mahabharat range following 
the course of the Rosi Khola above its con- 
fluence with the Sun Kosi, whence the Hayu 
homeland extends down the Sun Kosi as far as 
the latter’s confluence with the Likhu Khola. 
Amongst the settlements of ethnic Hayu. the 
Hayu tongue only survives as a living language 
m one community at Murdjor and Bar Dada, 
a few km. south of the district centre of 
Rümecháp, and at a second community at 
Müánedihi and Adhamará, on the southern slopes 
of the Mahabharat Lek. Michailovsky's gram- 
mar is based on the dialect of Murájor, where he 
conducted field work accompanied by his wife 
and colleague Martine Mazaudon, but 
Michatlovsky also devotes attention to the 
dialect of the community at Mdnedihi and 
Adhamará, particularly in his chapter on Hayu 
phonology 

Michailovsky’s book 1s a reworked version of 
hus doctoral thesis, ‘Grammaire de la langue 
hayu’ (1981), based on additional field-work at 
Murdjor m 1984. La langue hayu is an exquisite 
work of descriptive linguistics and consists of 
five chapters which consecutively deal with the 
Hayu people and ther language, Hayu 
phonology, the verbal morphology, the non- 
verbal morphology and the syntax of the langu- 
age. The book is richly illustrated with examples 
and diagrams and includes two native texts 
complete with interlinear morpheme glosses and 
translations. Although the book lacks a gloss- 
ary, all Hayu items and utterances are glossed 
wherever they occur, and both a concise index 
of important Hayu words, particles and mor- 
phemes as well as a well-done subyect index are 
provided by the author. The generous use of 
tables and diagrams, especially in ch 11, along 
with the clarity of Michailovsky’s expository 
prose make the vaganes of Hayu grammar, 
especially its complex morphology, readily 
accessible to the reader 

In his avant-propos, Michailovsky indicates 
his adherence to Prague School structuralism in 
matters of phonology and his theory-neutral 
but structuralist-inspired approach to mor- 
phology and syntax. The author explains this 
choice of framework as follows: ‘Dans notre 
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étude de la morphologie et de la syntaxe, nous 
n'avons pas cherché à adhérer à un cadre 
théorique précis, aucun des cadres actuellement 
existant ne nous semblant offrir l'équivalent du 
cadre pragois en phonologie, c'est-à-dire une 
théorie générale sur la structure des systémes 
qui permette d'appréhender plus clairement les 
faits, méme et peut-étre surtout quand on est 
amené à transgresser la théorie cadre’ In view 
of the goals a linguist sets himself in writing a 
grammar, the integrity of such an approach 
certainly recommends ıt as the ideal framework 
for any descriptive linguist. 

Chapter 1 1s a general introduction to the 
Hayu and their language The author’s factual 
descriptions of the indigenous death ntual and 
other Hayu traditions provide detailed data on 
the Hayu variety of indigenous Kiranti shaman- 
ism, furnishing valuable material for those who 
study the indigenous Kiranti religions in. the 
context of pre-Buddhist, pre-Hindu Asian 
shamanism. In this chapter, the author explains 
his methodology with vivid descriptions 
(pp. 41-4) of what it is hke to work with 
Nepalese informants tn the Himalayan cultural 
context. The chapter also mcludes an excellent 
survey of Tibeto-Burman subgroupings in 
Nepal and of work which has been done in this 
field (pp. 36-41). The author also broaches the 
subject of typological comparison between indi- 
genous Tibeto-Burman languages, such as 
Hayu, and Nepali, the Indo-Aryan lingua franca 
of Nepal Michailovsky’s appreciation of 
Himalayan areal norms (pp. 34-5) is 
reminiscent of Kirsten Refsing’s experience 
(The Amu language, 1986, 49-50, and personal 
communication of April 1986) with Armu which, 
she recounts, generally translates more readily 
mto some close Japanese equivalent than into 
either Danish or English. Certainly, the efficacy 
of Michailovsky's employing four different 
systems of transcription for Nepah in a 
scholarly publication of this type 1s question- 
able, particularly when some of these systems 
do not enable an unambiguous rendering of 
either the native orthography or the phonologi- 
cal make-up of Nepali words (pp. 11-12), e.g. 
*Manedihi' (Nep. Mánedihi), ‘bhala’ (Nep. 
bhalá). On the other hand, Michailovsky pro- 
vides a concise and highly relevant explanation 
of Nepali phonology in his discussion of Nepali 
loans in Hayu (pp. 73-4) 

Chapter ii is not only a phonology of the 
language but also a thorough and enjoyably 
lucid account of morphophonological processes 
in Háyu, complex regularities of great interest 
which give the appearance of being quintessen- 
tially Kiranti in character. For example, the 
assimilation and allophony of Hayu finals oper- 
ate according to three distinct systems of 
regularities, depending on whether these finals 
occur (1) word-finally, (2) morpheme-finally in 
word-internal position or (3) syllable-finally in 
morpheme-internal position. 

In ch. ui, the author provides a description of 
Hayu verbal morphology. Like most Kiranti 
languages, Hayu distinguishes eleven pronomi- 
nal categories. In addition to the three persons, 
there 1s a dual alongside the singular and plural, 
as well as an inclusive/exclusive distinction in 
the first person Hayu intransitive and reflexive 
verbs show agreement with one actant, whereas 
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the transitive verb agrees with both the agent 
and the patient (or beneficiary) of the action. 

In his table of morphemes in section 3 10, 
Michailovsky identifies elements in the com- 
plex, but segmentable, conjugational endings of 
the Hayu verb In an article on the verbal 
morphology of Proto-Kiranti (Van Driem, Acta 
Linguistica Hafniensia, 22/2, 1990), I provide a 
somewhat different morphemic analysis of 
Hayu verbal inflection based on what I believe 
to be a more thoroughgoing segmentation of 
the Hayu endings and on the identification of 
discrete functional positions or ‘ slots’ occupied 
by these morphemes in the affixal string of 
mflected verb forms. I rely entirely on the data 
provided by Michailovsky (Grammaire de la 
lange hayu, 1981) for my morphemic analysis, 
drawn up in order to isolate and formally and 
semantically define discrete entities required for 
a systematic comparison of the Hayu verb with 
the conjugations of other Kiranti languages. 
Since the minor differences in detail in 
Michailovsky's and my approach to the mor- 
phemic analysis of the Hayu verbal data are 
made amply clear in that article (where I adhere 
to Michatlovsky’s 1981 orthography for the 
Hayu half-closed back vowel, i.e /o/ instead of 
Jo, Y shall limit myself here to the following five 
observations on several interesting topics 
addressed by the author in this third chapter. 

First, although Michailovsky, in his typologi- 
cal discussion in section 5.11, claims ‘Nous 
n’avons trouvé aucune construction syntaxique 
en hayu qui traite S[uyet d'un verbe intransitif] 
et O[bjet d'un verbe transitif] de la méme façon 
et A[gent d'un verbe transitif) différemment, 
sauf évidemment l'attribution. des marques 
casuelles. [. .] Toutefois nous croyons utile de 
signaler que l'ergativité du hayu ne va pas au- 
delà des marques casuelles sur le plan syntax- 
ique, non plus qu'elle ne pénétre le systéme 
d'accord verbale' (p. 202), the Hayu verb does 
in fact code differently for a first singular agent 
(in the form of the portemanteau morphemes 
<-y ~ -N ~ -suy> 1so3and <-no> 1s52) 
than it does a first singular subject or patient 
(<-suy> 1n the past and <-yo> in the non- 
past), as Michailovsky points out in section 
3.10. Whereas ergativity manifests itself mor- 
phologically in the Hayu verbal agreement 
system only in the way the verb codes for a first 
singular actant, this morphological feature of 
Hayu reflects a far more widely attested spht 
ergative system in Tibeto-Burman in whuch first 
and second person actants are encoded in the 
verb according to an ergative system (patient/ 
subject vs. agent), whereas third person actants 
are encoded in the verb according to an accusa- 
tive system (agent/subject vs. patient). Number 
is also encoded in Kiranti verbal agreement 
systems differently for first and second person 
actants than it is for third person actants, and 
outside of Kiranti a first and second versus third 
person split-ergative system is reflected in the 
verbal morphology of rGya-rofi (Van Dnem, 
Acta Linguistica Hafniensia, 22/2, 1990, ‘Le 
proto-kiranti revisité: morphologie verbale du 
lohorung’, forthcoming). 

Secondly, 1n discussing Hayu transitive verb 
forms, Michailovsky (La langue hayu, 1988, 83, 
113-4) distinguishes between inverse forms 
expressing the transitive relationships 3-1, 
3—2 and 21 in which * l'action se déroule, en 
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quelque sorte, vers le locuteur or, dans le cas de 
3252, de l'extérieur vers linterlocuteur" and 
direct forms expressing the transitive relation- 
ships 1252, 123, 223 and 353 in which 
*l'action verbale se déroule en partant du 
locuteur ou de son interlocuteur vers 
l'extérieur' Maüchailovsky adopts the terms 
inverse and direct from Hockett (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, 32/1, 1966) 
who uses the terms for Algonquian. The typo- 
logical phenomenon of just such a dichotomy in 
the transitive scenarios in the conjugation has 
long been described by Uralic linguists, using 
terms such as tárgyas and tárgyatlan, Objekt- 
konjugation and — Subjektkonjugation or 
centripetal and centrifugal (Castrén, Grammatik 
der samojedischen Sprachen, 1854, Collinder, 
Comparative grammar of Uralic languages, 
1960, Kortlandt, Journal of Indo-European 
Studies, 1983; Van Driem, art. cit, forth- 
coming). The relevance of the inverse vs. direct 
distinction to Hayu is that the endings of inverse 
transitive forms are identical to those of the 
corresponding intransitive forms So, although 
the inverse/direct dichotomy ıs particularly 
clear-cut in Hayu, Michailovsky (p. 113) clearly 
points out that there 1s no morphological 
marker for either a direct or inverse scenario A 
similar phenomenon is observed in Limbu 
where the endings of 3s 1 and 3s—2 are 1den- 
tical to those of intransitive first and second 
person forms. As I argue elsewhere (Van Driem, 
art. cit., forthcoming), the Hayu situation does 
not reflect an underlying distinction between 
inverse and direct forms in Kiranti but demon- 
strably reflects the split-ergative system dis- 
cussed above. Michailovsky 1s therefore quite 
right to point out that the person hierarchy 
which manifests itself in the apparent inverse/ 
direct dichotomy as well as in a certatn degree of 
formal symmetry between the inverse and the 
corresponding direct forms 1s connected with 
the precision with which specific morphemes 
encode person and number of actant in Hayu 
and, I might add, in Kiranti languages in 
general 

Thirdly, Michailovsky explams that, within 
the transitive conjugation, Hayu differentiates 
between a regular transitive and an applicative 
conjugation. On the basis of this criterion. Hayu 
transitive verbs may be divided into three 
groups (p. 91): (1) transitive verbs distinguish- 
ing a regular and an applicative conjugation, (2) 
transitive verbs lacking an applicative conjuga- 
tion, and (3) transitive verbs conjugating only 
according to the applicative paradigm. In the 
applicative paradigm, the verb shows patient 
agreement not with the object of the action, but 
with the beneficiary, e.g. non-applicative « pok- 
+ -ko> /puxko/ ‘il le léve’ vs. applicative 
<puk- + -to> [pukto/ ‘11 le lève pour lui’ (p. 
89). With the exception of verbs with open 
stems or verbs with alternation between an open 
stem and a stem-final /t/ (discussed on pp. 99- 
103), the endings of the applicative paradigm 
are identical to those of the regular transitive 
paradigm except in 1s—3, Ipi—3, Ipe—2/3, 
2s—3 and 3—3 forms (p. 89). 

In his elaborate presentation of Limbu 
reflexes of the Tibeto-Burman directive *-t suf- 
fix, Michailovsky (in J A. Matisoff and D. 
Bradley (ed.): Linguistics m the Sino-Tibetan 
area, 1985, 366) describes the category directive 
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m Tibeto-Burman as covering a range of related 
meanings from ‘causative’ to ‘applied’, 
‘benefactive’ and ‘malefactive? From 
Michailovsky’s excellent discussion of ditran- 
sitivity and actant coding in Hayu transitive 
verbs (La langue hayu, 1988, 139-44), it 1s clear 
that yust such meanings are those conveyed by 
the Hayu applicative in /-t/. In a previous 
publication, Michailovsky (art. cit., in Matisoff 
and Bradley (ed.), 1985, 368) notes that Hayu 
applicative /-t/ reflects the same Tibeto-Burman 
directive *-t suffix which Michailovsky was the 
first to see reflected in the Limbu material. 
Moreover, Michailovsky clearly points out that 
the difference between the applicative and non- 
applicative meaning of a verb 1s lexeme-specific 
(La langue hayu, 1988, 91, 140ff.) and that the 
relationship between the non-applicative and 
applicative meaning of a verb 1s sometimes 
highly specialized and verb-specific (La langue 
hayu, 1988, 143-4). 

All this would corroborate an alternative 
approach whereby, rather than assuming dis- 
tinct applicative and non-applicative transitive 
conjugations in Hayu, one might argue that the 
transitive verbs ‘qui distinguent un paradigme 
applicatif d'un paradigme non-applicatif ' are in 
fact pairs of lexically distinct allofamic verbs, 
viz. (of a non-applicative) verb and its directive 
(applicative) derivative. The fact that verbs with 
an open stem show /a ~ o/ apophony in their 
non-applicative conjugation, whereas their 
applicative counterparts show no such 
apophony, strongly suggests that there exist 
pairs of lexically distinct verbs, eg. <fo- + 
-suy> [to suy/ * 11 m'a placé (comme berger)’ 
with the apophonic open stem <ta ~ to> vs 
«ta t- + sug [tasuy| ‘il me l'a posé? with 
the stem /ta't/ (example from p. 103). Also in 
cases when a particular verb, e g si(t) ‘ savoir? 
or mo(t) *chercher' gives the appearance of 
having a stem-final /t/ in refleave forms only 
(p. 100), there are semantic reasons for assum- 
ing two separate allofamic verbs, e.g. a non- 
applicative transitive verb <mo> ‘chercher’ 
vs. an applicative (directive) reflexive <mot> 
“se chercher’ This would leave us with two 
classes of verbs in Hayu, one of verbs which 
show a simple pattern of paradigmatically con- 
ditioned stem alternation and another of verbs 
which do not 

Pairs of ‘ verbes vt, vit à racine alternante en 
-f(t)/ *, i.e. pairs consisting of an open stem verb 
and its applicative counterpart with stem-final 
[-t|, preserve entirely distinct paradigms, e g. 
«bu- + suy> /buwsuy/ ‘tu me portas" vs 
«but- + -sug> /busuy/ ‘tu me le portas’ 
(p. 100), «ho- + -no> [hono] ‘je te cherche’ 
vs. <hut- + -no> [ho?no[ ‘je te le cherche’ 
(p. 101). Such verbs show no stem alternation. 

On the other hand, the class of applicative 
verbs of which the non-applicative derivand ts 
not an open stem verb as well as the applicative 
verbs which lack a non-applicative counterpart 
preserve the applicative final /t/ only 1n 1s23, 
lpi—3, lpe+2/3, 2s—3 and 3-3 forms. In 
other words, this class of applicative verbs in 
final /t/ exhibits a simple pattern of paradig- 
matically conditioned stem alternation, e.g 
non-applicative <puk- + -kuy > [poxkuyl| ‘je 
le levai’ vs applicative <pukt- + -kuy> 
/puktoy/ ° Je leva pour lui’ ın contrast to non- 
applicative <puk- + -suy> [poksog]| * tufil me 
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levas/leva’ vs. applicative <puk- + -suy> 
(alternatively: <puki- + -suy>, although I 
shall not adopt this analysis) /puksuy/‘ tu levas/ 
il leva pour moi’ (re-analysed examples from 
pp. 84-90) The paradigmatically conditioned 
stem alternation explains the homophony in 
12, 241, 3-1/2, ld-+2/3 and 2dp—3 forms 
between a verb like <puk> ‘lever quelqu’un’ 
and its allofamic applicative (directive) deriva- 
tive <pukt ~ puk> ‘lever pour quelqu'un '. 

In this approach, one must presume that the 
final /t/ in this class of applicative verbs causes 
the /k/ of the first plural preterit suffix <-ki> to 
elide (in Ipi—3 and 1pe2/3) as well as the /k/ 
in the third person patient pretent portemanteau 
morpheme «-ko (in Is—3/PT, 2s23 and 
3—3 forms) and the /s/ of the 153 porte- 
manteau morpheme <-y ~ -N ~ suy> (in 
ls-»3/NPT forms), e.g «sut ~ sit ‘tuer’, 
«sut- + -ko + -m> {sixtom| ‘il le tua’ (re- 
analysed example from p. 140), «hat ~ ha > 
‘donner’, <Aat- + -suy> [hatoy[ ‘je lui 
donne’ and <ha t- + -kuy> [ha tuy] ‘je hu 
donnai' (re-analysed examples from p. 91). 
Elsewhere 1n the paradigm, this does not hap- 
pen, for example, before the [sPS/PT porteman- 
teau morpheme <-sog>,e g <ha- + -suy>| 
ha suy] ‘il me donna’ (re-analysed example 
from p 160); «gu sek sit- + -suy> [gu sek 
sisOg| 'tue-moi mes poux’ (example from 
p.142), or before the 1s-2 portemanteau 
<-n0>, e.g. <sit- + -no> [sitno[ ‘je te tue’ 
PE from p.142), <ha- + -no + -m> 
hæanom{ ‘je te donne (assertif)’ (re-analysed 
example from p. 156). (For the morphemic 
analysıs used here, cf. Van Driem, Acta 
Linguistica Hafniensia, 1990.) 

The difference in semantic content between a 
non-applicative verb and its applicative deriva- 
tive in Hayu (pp. 139-44, 191) is of the same 
nature as the difference in meaning 1n compar- 
able pairs of Limbu verbs studied by 
Michailovsky (1985). Since a Hayu dictionary 
would have to specify this difference in meaning 
for all verbs ‘qui distinguent un paradigme 
applicatif d'un paradigme non-applicatif’ or, as 
I contend, between all such non-applicative/ 
applicative pairs of verbs, I propose that it 
would be more satisfactory to list separately as 
distinct entries non-applicative verbs and their 
applicative <-1> derivatives, eg. <khu> 
‘steal something’ vs. <khut> ‘rob someone, 
steal something from someone’ (p. 108), 
<hu> ‘look for something or someone’ vs. 
<hot> ‘look for something on behalf of or for 
the benefit of someone (=patient)’ (pp. 101, 
109) The lexical entry of a transitive verb would 
have to specify whether the verb showed stem 
alternation (e.g. <rukt ^ ruk> ‘utiliser un 
anima] (=patient) pour labourer, labourer un 
champ pour quelqu'un (=patient)’, «hat ~ 
ha» ‘donner’) or whether it did not (e.g. 
<bu> ‘porter sur le dos’, « but ' faire porter 
quelque chose par quelqu'un (- patient)", 
<ruk> ‘labourer °’). 

The fact that Hayu verbs, such as ' to give’ or 
‘to kill’, mvariably conjugate as applicatives 
would support a specification of their stems in 
the lexicon as «hat ~ ha > and <sitt ~ sit». 
The vowel length in Hayu <ha't ~ ha > ‘ give’ 
would in this way also be a feature of the 
lexeme, rather than being exclusively the result 
of morphophonological processes. Recall that 
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vowel length in Hayu is only distinctive in an 
open first syllable of a polysyllabic word (pp. 47, 
54-6) and that when such an open first syllable 
is the stem of a verb, it is automatically long 
(p. 68), e.g «ha dak-mi» [ha dakmi/ ‘11 faut 
(assertif) donner' (re-analysed example from 
p. 157) and < ásik ha -ha: po-tshe> [àsik ha-ha 
po'tshe/ ‘ils se sont béms mutuellement’ (re- 
analysed example from p 160) Specified this 
way, the long vowel in the Hayu verb ‘to give’ 
is also more in line with the long vowels tn its 
Limbu cognates «-has-[-ha -7 ‘apportion, 
share, distribute something’ and <-hatt-/ 
-ha-> ‘deal, portion out to, distribute 
amongst, share between’, The fact that Hayu 
«ha t ~ ha> ‘ give’ invariably shows patient 
agreement with the beneficiary, 1n which respect 
Hayu «hat ~ ha resembles English 
‘endow’ more than English ‘ give ’, is likewise a 
morphosyntactic and semantic feature to be 
specified 1n the lexicon Alternatively, 1t might 
prove expedient to accurately define the seman- 
tic function of the syntactic category of patient 
for Kuranti languages (cf. Wierzbicka, The 
semantics of grammar, 1988, 391). 

In addition to Michailovsky's elaborate treat- 
ment of the semantics and morphophonology of 
the non-applicative/applicative distinction, the 
author provides a list of 54 intransitive/transi- 
tive and non-causative/causative pairs of Hayu 
verbs reflecting an ancient prefixing process 
(pp.106-10). If we adhere to Benedict’s 
reconstruction of Tibeto-Burman derivational 
affixes, the prefix suggested by Michailovsky's 
list is the Tibeto-Burman causative *s- prefix 
(cf. Benedict, Sino- Tibetan. a conspectus, 1972, 
105-6; Michailovsky, art. cit, 1985, 367-8, 
374-5; Van Driem, A grammar of Limbu, 1987, 
245-7, 266-7). Michailovsky also provides a 
very interesting discussion of Hodgson's work 
in the middle of the last century on the Hayu 
verbal paradigm (pp. 104-6). 

Fourthly the diagram on page 102 of 
Michailovsky's book would suggest that there 
exist ın Hayu independent verb forms to 
designate the transitive relationship between a 
first person inclusive (dual and plural) agent 
and a second person patient. I have not been 
able to find an example of such a form in any of 
the many examples Michailovsky provides in 
La langue hayu and have indeed never been able 
to detect or elicit such forms myself in the 
Limbu, Dum: or Lohorung languages In 
response to my attempts to elicit in Limbu, for 
example, ‘you see us“ in the mirror’ or ‘ we? 
see you’ in the mirror’, I have only attested 
circumlocutions of the type: 


Khene? anchi ama-o: a-dha'p-si-ba 
you’ wet mirror-LOC I-be visible-d-NOM 
ke-m 
2-see 
“You* see us" (literally: the fact that we^ are 
visible) in the mirror.’ 


More often, informants will go to great lengths 
to point out the absurdity of my wishing to 
express a transitive scenario between a first 
inclusive and a second person actant, arguing 
quite convincingly of course that a first inclusive 
(dual or plural) reflexive meaning is more plaus- 
ible My understandable scepticism on this 
score leads me to wonder whether the transitive 
forms suggested by the diagram on page 102 are 
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an accidental fluke of the diagram, resulting 
perhaps from the way it was drawn up, or 
whether Michailovsky has actually attested 
cases of Hayu verb forms being used unambi- 
guously to express the transitive relationship 
between a first person inclusive and a second 
person actant. 

It may be noted in passing that Hayu, like 
Limbu, preserves separate dual <-na> and 
singular/plural <-(n)ts> allomorphs of the 
reflexive morpheme (p. 112). Also, the Hayu 
verb <no(t)> ‘to be’ appears to be cognate to 
Limbu <-nur-/-nu-> ‘be all right, be suitable, 
be fitting; be in good health, get well’ and to 
Dumi <-no--/-nu/-ni-> ' be good, be all right, 
be fine’, apparently via a semantic shift which 
may have taken place along the lines of ‘ to fare 
well’ > ‘to fare’ > ‘to be’. A similar develop- 
ment is seen in Indo-European where English be 
is cognate with the stem of Sanskrit bhunh 
‘exist, thrive, prosper’ and bhavitah ‘in good 
spirits '; cf. also Slavonic izbavitt ‘ save, liberate, 
deliver ' and zabava ' fun, pleasure, merriment’ 
ence the same stem as that of byti 
“to be’. 

Fifth, In sections 3.35 and 59.1, 
Michailovsky describes the assertive verbal suf- 
fix <-mi> (~ <-m> after vowels). This 
marker of the declarative mode 1s suffixed only 
to finite indicative forms and is not found in 
verbs in the imperative, interrogative, condi- 
tional or in verbs expressing the conclusion of a 
conditionalis irrealis (pp. 93, 192—3). In a larger 
syntagm containing a series of coordinated 
verbs, only the final indicative finite can be 
marked by the suffix (p. 190). With respect to 
the exact meaning conveyed by the assertive 
particle, Michailovsky, with the detached non- 
presumptuousness of a truly empirical scientific 
mind, writes ‘ Nous ne sommes pas en mesure 
d'expliquer ces faits’ . 193) Yet 
Michailovsky's use of the terms * l'assertif' and 
*mode déclaratif' give us a relatively well- 
defined idea as to the author's assessment of the 
suffix's meaning. 

It is possible that the parallelism between the 
Hayu assertive marker <-mi> (~ «-m after 
ham and the final particle "es (~ *s after 
vowels), which in Insular Celtic underhes the 
difference between absolute and conjunct forms, 
extends beyond the typological similarity point- 
ed out by Kortlandt (Erm, xxxv, 1984: 182). 
The distribution of the Hayu affix and its func- 
tion as an assertive marker of the declarative 
mode strongly suggest that this suffix might 
reflect an inflected form of an old Kiranti 
copula m sentence-final position, in the meaning 
‘Tt is the case that...’, Le an additional nexus 
in Jespersen's sense (Jespersen, The philosophy 
of grammar, 1924, 86 ff.). It is probable that the 
same old Kiranti copula is reflected by the 
Dumi clause nominalizing and imperfective 
aspect suffix «-m (cf. Van Driem, A grammar 
of Dumi, 1990). 

It remains a matter of conjecture whether the 
reflected copula are related to one or both of the 
ancient auxiliaries presumed in reconstructions 
of the Proto-Kiranti verbal system (Van Driem, 
Acta Linguistica Hafniensia, 22/2, 1990 and ‘ Le 
proto-kiranti revisité’ (forthcoming). At any 
rate, the Hayu assertive marker <-mi 
~ -m>, like the Bahing nominalizing suffix 
«-me and the Dumi nominalizing and aspect 
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suffix <-m>, appears to be etymologically 
related to the Dumi verb ‘to be’ for animate 
referents, the fourth conjugation intransitive 
« -mo-|-mi-[|-mu- » , which in Dumi is distinct 
from the copula for inanimate referents, the 
fourth conjugation intransitive verb « -go--/-gi- 
j-gu->. Intriguing ın this connexion is the 
parallel between the Hayu nominalizing suffix 
«-m (p. 121) and the Newari relatives, -mho 
for animate referents (replaced in the plural by 
the plural animate noun suffix pi) and -gu for 
inanimate referents, both mamfestly cognate 
with the Dum animate and inanimate copulas 
<-mo--|-mi-/-mu-> and  <-gor-/-gi-/-gu-> 
(Newari examples from Hargreaves, ‘ Relative 
clauses in late classical and Kathmandu 
Newari’, Sino Tibetan Conference Paper, 
Honolulu, 1989): 


Jt hoy-a-gu dheba 
l(erg.  bring-past, conjunct-REL money 
‘The money I bro t' 

Dheba h»:-mh» misa 

money bring-REL girl 

‘The girl who brought the money’ 


The Hayu nominalizing suffix <-ni> is closely 
related in function to these Newari relatives, e g. 
in the adjectives arım ‘ éloigneé, qui est là-bas °, 
utim ‘inférieur, que est en bas’ and anim 
* supérieur, que est en haut', derived from the 
adjectives ati ° là-bas, fom’, uti ‘bas’ and ani 
*haut' respectively. The nominalizing suffix 
<-m> in these forms is identified by the author 

121) with “la postposition — génitif/ 
déterminatf " «-muz (~ «-miz in adjectives 
denoting colours). Certainly, as a suffix to lexi- 
cal adjectives which converts them to attributive 
forms which can be used adnominally the suffix 
«-mu is more determinative than genitive in 
function (p. 168). 

Cognate to the Hayu suffix are the Bahing 
nominalizing suffix <-me>, e.g. játong ' I ate’ 
vs. Játongme ‘The one that I ate’ (Hodgson, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, xxvu, 
1858, 410), and the Duma nominalizing suffix 
<-m>, e g. atsa“ | said’ vs. artsom ' that which 
I said’. The function of the Hayu nominalizing 
suffix «-m: appears highly similar, if not 
identical, to that of the Old Persian relative 
reflected in the modern Persian izafat and of the 
cognate Old Church Slavonic relative jo, found 
in the definitive forms of Old Church Slavonic 
adjectives (e.g. béle-j& dome ‘house that is 
white’), whence the long, adnominal forms of 
the adjectives derive im modern Slavic langu- 
ages. The ending of the Hayu infinitive, which in 
some respects should be considered a verbal 
noun (p. 171), appears to be the same suffix 
«-mo- (p. 99). 

In all three of these functions (assertive, 
nominalizing and determinative), the Hayu suf- 
fix appears to be cognate with the Dum: 
nominalizer suffix <-m> , which like the Hayu 
suffix, apparently reflects the same etymon as 
the Dumi fourth conjugation copula for 
animate referents <-mo--/-m+-/-mu-> and the 
Newari relative -mhə. Yet where the Hayu geni- 
tive/determinative suffix <-mu> is clearly 
genitive in function (pp. 166-8), rather than 
determinative, the Hayu suffix is clearly cognate 
with the Lohorung genitive suffix <-mi> 
(~ «-m in pronouns). Comparative evidence 
therefore would suggest that the Hayu genitive/ 
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determinative suffix in nomunals <-mu> 
(^ <-mi> in adjectives denoting colours) m its 
determmative function, the Hayu assertive suffix 
in verbs «-mi ~-m> and the Hayu nominaliz- 
ing suffix <-m> reflect the same etymon, 
whereas the Hayu genitive/determinative suffix 
<-mu> in its genitive function probably reflects 
a distinct etymon denoting genitive case, 

Chapter tv comprises a succinct treatment of 
both derivational and flectional endings in 
Hayu nominal parts of speech. A more elabor- 
ate discussion devoted to Hayu case endings is 
given in the fifth chapter under section 5.3. on 
* Le syntagme nominal’ The absolutive case in 
Hayu is unmarked, as is the case in other 
attested Kiranti languages The suffix of the 
ergative case ts <-ha>, evidently cognate to the 
Dumi ergative case marker «-?a and the 
Lohorung ergative suffix <-?’s>. Remarkably, 
although Hayu possessive pronouns are highly 
specific as to person and number, distinguishing 
all eleven pronominal categories, the free forms 
of the pronouns are only specific for number in 
the second person: gon ‘ you’ (singular), gont- 
sche ‘you’ (dual), gone ‘ you’ (plural). There is 
only a single pronoun to express a first person 
actant gu ~ guu, covering the meanings ‘1’ and 
* we' (both dual and plural, both inclusive and 
exclusive), and number is not distinguished in 
the third person. kom: ° he/she/they ° (human), 
mi ~ mu ‘he/she/it/they’ (human and non- 
human) and: ~ u ‘he/she/it/they’ (proximal, 
human and non-human). The interesting Hayu 
phenomenon that the first person (gu ' I/we") 
and second singular (gon ‘ yous’) pronouns have 
Special ergative forms, ga ° I/we(erg )' and gona 
*you'(erg)', has a parallel m Dumi and 
Lohorung. In Dumi, the singular pronouns ay 
‘I’, an ‘you’ and im ‘he/she’ have ergative 
forms aya, ana and ima, with the special 
allomorph <-a> of the ergative suffix which 
elsewhere, in nouns but also in other pronouns, 
has the form <-?a>. In Lohorung, the six of 
the eleven personal pronouns which end in /-a/ 
have special ergative forms in /-e/, e.g. kanka 
“we (plural exclusive)’ vs. kayke ‘we (plural 
exclusive ergative) ’, and third singular pronoun 
kho * he/she’ has a special ergative form kho:-se 
“he/she (ergative)’, with the ending <-se> 
whilst elsewhere, 1n nouns but also 1n pronouns, 
the ergative suffix is <-’e>. 

Chapter v is a veritable treasure-trove of 
fascinating data and descriptions of grammati- 
cal and semantic categories and phenomena in 
Hayu. Not only the structure of Hayu sentences 
is dealt with in this chapter, but the internal 
syntactic structure and morphosyntax of syn- 
tactic constituents, large and small, 1s 
exhaustively treated with the aid of numerous 
well chosen examples. There 1s a lucid section on 
reflexivity in Hayu (pp. 144—6), following the 
section (51.5) on ditransitivity discussed 
above. The author provides descriptions of 
many periphrastic constructions of the Hayu 
verb, including a range of modal constructions, 
a true passive (where the agentive actant cannot 
be expressed in the syntagm) and different types 
of causative. The finite modal in Hayu 
periphrastic constructions governs either the 
bare stem of the main verb or, as in the case of 
ly ‘obtenir de’ and bı ‘demander de’, the 
genitivized stem of the main verb, which in 
Hayu is the same thing as the infinitive. 
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The variety of subordinating suffixes or post- 
positions m Hayu 1s of great interest to the 
comparative study of Kiranti syntax. Of these 
verbal postpositions Michailovsky says: ‘ Pour 
la plupart, ces postpositions sont les mémes que 
celles qui s'emploient avec les syntagmes 
nomunaux' (p. 179) Indeed, the nominal suffix 
<-boy> 'jusqu'à' (pp. 178-9) appears to be 
the same morpheme as the verbal subordinator 
<-boy> ‘aussi longtemps que’ (p. 183). 
However, the subordinator <non> (p. 182), 
which might justifiably be termed a coordinator, 
the linear order of the coordinated arguments 
reflecting the chronological order of the events 
they denote, appears to be cognate to Limbu 
<ay> which has the same function, whereas 
the ‘locatif-sociatif’? nominal suffix <-noy> 
(p. 176) would appear to be cognate to the 
Limbu comitative suffix <-nu>, in both its 
locative and sociative senses Have two Proto- 
Kiranti suffixes, still distinct in Limbu, 
coalesced to form the Hayu morpheme, or is the 
etymological relationship, if any, between Hayu 
<-noy> and the corresponding Limbu suffix 
more complex? 

The Hayu suffix <-khen>, which functions 
both as an ablative suffix in nouns (pp. 175-6) 
and as a perfect gerund suffix when affixed to 
verbs (pp. 182-3), appears to be cognate with 
the Bahing ' gerund of past time’ <-ko> which 
is suffixed to both preterit and non-preterit 
fimites (Hodgson 1858: 411-12) and the Dumi 
perfect gerund suffix <-ka>, attached to both 
verbs and, in an ablative sense, to adverbs. 
Likewise, the Hayu suffix <-nana> 1s attached 
to verbs, yielding a progressive gerund which 
can either function as a clause modifier or 
combine with an auxiliary to form a 
periphrastic progressive tense (p. 148) This 
Hayu suffix <-nana> 1s cognate with the Bah- 
mg ‘gerund of the present and future time" 
<-na>, which is suffixed to both preterit and 
non-preterit finites (Hodgson, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, xxvi, 1858, 411-12). 

First person plural inclusive 1s used tn an 
impersonal sense ın Hayu as it is in Limbu, 
Lohorung and Dumi (pp 173, 171, 153) like 
French on, but also 1n much the same way as 
the second person ıs used in an impersonal, 
non-literal sense in colloquial Dutch or English 
The Hayu phenomenon of an impersonal first 
plural inclusive appears to be a widespread 
phenomenon in languages with a first plural 
inclusive category, not limited to the Kiranti 
area of the eastern Himalayas. A similar imper- 
sonal usage 1s, for example, attested for the first 
plural inclusive pronoun, ni in the Mesoameri- 
can Otomangue language Popoloca (J. W, Veer- 
man-Leichsenring, ‘Metzontla Popoloca’, 
Ph D. thesis, Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1990) 

Hayu has several distinct negative mor- 
phemes «tha» in the imperative, «ma in 
the indicative, <maay> negator of gerunds, 
nouns and attributes. Unlike the negative 
affixes one observes in most other Kiranti 
languages, the negative morphemes in Hayu 
behave like particles. A parallel for the differen- 
tration of negative morphemes in the Hayu 
fashion can be found in Lohorung where the 
prefix «a- 1s used m the negation of infini- 
tives, adhoratives and imperatives, whereas 
mdicatives are negated by the prefix <ma-> m 
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the preterit and perfect and by the suffix <-ni> 
in the non-preterit. 

The affixes of the Hayu negative gerund 
<ma-stem-sa> (p. 161) appear to be cognate to 
the Limbu negative perfect gerund <men-stem- 
?e), the Lohorung negative perfect gerund 
« me-stem-le]-rez and perhaps also the Dumi 
negative perfect gerund <ma-stem-na>. 
Certainly the Hayu negative perfect gerund is 
virtually identical in function to these, as 
Michailovsky’s examples (p. 184) show, and 
perhaps here the Hayu negative morpheme 
<ma-> functions, or still functions, as a prefix 
in these forms. As Michailovsky remarks, ' Il est 
curieux de trouver toujours la particule négative 
ma] dans cette construction et non /maay/, 
qu'on attendrait avec le gérondif’ (p 184) 

La langue hayu 1s a major contribution to 
Sino-Tibetan linguistics and to our knowledge 
of the indigenous Tibeto-Burman languages of 
Nepal. In producing this detailed, well-written 
state-of-the-art grammar of a language on the 
verge of extinction, Michailovsky has preserved 
part of the rich linguistic and cultural heritage 
of the Himalayas for posterity. 


GEORGE VAN DRIEM 


AUNG Tun THET: Burmese 
entrepreneurship: creative response 
in the colonial economy. (Bertrage 
zur Südasienforschung —[Heidel- 
berg], 126.) xvi, 197 pp. Stuttgart: 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 
1989. DM 36. 


Aung Tun Thet tackles one of the most 
important. and intractable, issues in the 
economic history of Burma under British rule— 
the essential absence of Burmese from the 
dominant entrepreneurial positrons in the col- 
onial economy. He advances two main ideas. 
First, that ‘the apparent absence of Burmese 
entrepreneurship can be directly attributed to 
deliberate colonial policies’ (p 42): that the 
British administration provided no encourage- 
ment to indigenous enterprise while favouring 
foreign economic interests. Second, that despite 
the ‘ decapitation ' of Burmese entrepreneurship 
by the colonial administration, during the col- 
onial period a considerable number of imdi- 
genous entrepreneurs did emerge and indeed 
thrive however, they were concentrated in 
specific activities—in up-country nce milling, 
moneylending/landowning, brokerage, print- 
ing. And, of course, resourceful, energetic 
Burmese agriculturalists were the crucial ele- 
ment in the spectacular growth of the province's 
major industry—the cultivation of rice for 
export. 

Aung Tun Thet draws on a very wide range of 
official colonial sources and on the limited body 
of Burmese materials relevant to this theme As 
a result he provides much valuable information, 
particularly with respect to the Burmese busi- 
ness class (the individuals involved and the 
nature of their commercial interests) during the 
colonial period However, rt is by no means 
clear that Aung Tun Thet has satisfactorily 
established his opening, principal thesis. 
Although the Bntish administration may well 
have sought to suppress Burmese entre- 
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preneurial activity, it does not follow that the 
essential absence of Burmese from the com- 
manding positions in the economy can be 
directly attributed to colonial policy. The subor- 
dinate position of indigenous entrepreneurship 
clearly reflected a number of influences, of 
which the intervention of the colonial state was 
simply one—and not necessarily a central one 
Indeed, it might be argued that a more import- 
ant consideration here was the fact that foreign 
business concerns operating m colonial Burma 
had, in contrast to most indigenous interests, 
the advantages of long-established international 
trading connexions and ease of access to major, 
external sources of capital. 


IAN BROWN 


H. F. TILLEMA: A Journey among the 
peoples of Central Borneo in word 
and picture. Edited and with an 
introduction by Victor T. King. xvi, 
251 pp. Singapore, Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1989. £40. 


Hendrik Freerk Tillema (1870-1952) was a 
Dutch pharmacist who spent nearly 40 years 
working, travelling and researching m the 
Netherlands East Indies Although describing 
himself as a ‘consummate layman’, Tillema 
published some fifty articles and more substan- 
tial works covering such diverse subjects as 
public health and hygiene, tattooing, rehgion 
and other cultural phenomena among peoples 
of Central Borneo He was also a meticulous 
photographer; and this finely illustrated volume 
constitutes an English edition of the results of 
his expedition to Apo Kayan in 1931-32, first 
published in Dutch in 1938 as 4po-Kajan Een 
fülmreis naar en door Centraal- Borneo. 

The Apo Kayan is an area of Central Borneo 
at the head of the Kayan River, populated 
largely by Kenyah who had displaced Kayan 
groups during the first half of the nineteenth 
century Its isolation and difficulty of access, 
and the apparent relative purity of Kenyah 
traditions, appealed to Tillema, whose express 
purpose was ‘to record on film and in photo- 
graphs strange customs, usages, and so on'. 
Although he concentrated on the immediately 
visual richness of Dayak culture, and tended to 
describe the Dayaks as ‘men of nature’, he 
made valuable observations on agriculture, 
demography, health, technology, social struc- 
ture and symbolism. 

Tillema's text 1s m two parts ‘The Apo 
Kayan in word and picture’, which ts primarily 
an account of his 44-day journey up-river and 
his stay m the area; and ‘The Apo Kayan in 
picture and word’, which 1s devoted solely to 
photographic records His descriptions of the 
arduous journey through rapids are evocative 
and will strike a familiar chord with those who 
have travelled similarly. On the way, incidents 
such as that of a snake falling from branches 
overhead prompt Tillema to digress about the 
effects of trade in snake skins on populations of 
grain-eating mice, and to conclude that * The 
balance of nature in the tropics is being distur- 
bed by European ladies’ (p. 66). In general, 
however, his concise account of slash-and-burn 
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rice farming is sympathetic and balanced, 
without for all that appearing to dismiss the 
widely-held view that it is inevitably deleterious 
in tropical forests 

From an ethnographic perspective, Tillema’s 
attention to the detail of, for example, indi- 
genous technological inventions such as the 
sugar-mill made from a tree trunk (pl. 87) and 
the furnace made from bamboo (pl 88), 1s as 
careful as his recording of the six classic 
Bornean musical instruments, kediri (mouth 
organ), sambé (guitar), lutung (tube zither), the 
native ‘Jew's Harp’, nose flute, and large 
drums (pls 229-35), and the variety of tattoo 
and other types of design which are to varying 
degrees related to social position In several 
instances, Tillema notes the importance of the 
asu design both for Kenyah and for Punan 
(pls. 72, 73, and p 129), and he remarks ‘asu 
means dog, or does the word mean dragon?" 
The editor points out here that the motif looks 
like a dragon or combines features of both dog 
and dragon; but in the experience of this 
reviewer, it 1$ possible to encounter designs 
which are distinct as between these two types of 
beast, although the complexity of the designs ts 
such that some diversity in interpretation is 
understandable 

Tillema also spent a short period with the 
Punan and his account (pp. 121-34) of their 
practices at marriage, birth, death, and in hunt- 
ing and foraging as well as the arts, makes for 
an interesting read The editor comments on 
Tillema's note of their use of the wild sago palm 
nangga that perhaps Tillema has confused this 
term with nangka ‘jackfruit’? (p 125, n 20) 
since a comparable term does not appear in 
Burkill’s Dictionary. It 1s fair to say, however, 
that a great deal remains to be learned about the 
linguistics of the languages of Central Borneo, 
and about the diversity of botanical terms 
which they possess; and presumably Tillema 
was giving one such local term. 

The last section of part I of the book contains 
a summary of the state of health and population 
Structure in the Apo Kayan. Tillema had the 
advantage of being able to accompany the 
physician of the garrison at Long Nawang (De 
Rooy) on several visits to settlements; and both 
men stressed the need for statistical data on the 
health of the population Malaria, dysentry, 
framboesia, goitre, and scabies were noted as 
the most prominent complaints; and there was 
significant evidence of cretinism associated with 
the zones of endemic goitre The discussion 
seems to contain a minor translating error 
(‘salt-containing 10dine ' for * rodine-containing 
salt’, pp. 139-40); and the editor points out a 
number of difficulties with the demographic 
statistics (p 142, n. 24-5) which cast some 
doubt on the validity of Tillema's clarm that the 
Apo Kayan peoples showed a lower infant 
mortality rate (7%) than populations of Sumba 
(12.1%), and an unexpectedly high sex ratio at 
birth. None the less, the material testifies to 
Tillema’s profound interest in the area and in 
the welfare of its population, and there may be 
considerable value in De Rooy's primary data 
should these ever come to light. 

Tillema conceived this expedition to be ' the 
keystone of my hfe's work: the awakening of 
interest in the Indonesians in general and the 
mhabitants of Apo Kayan in particular ' (p 82), 
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but he was also concerned that interest should 
promote action on behalf of a people whom he 
adnured. To this end, he advocated greater 
emphasis on preventative medicine (‘ the doctor 
is too often seen as the healer, and too httle as 
the man who prevents disease!’, p 115), and he 
took issue with the Dutch policy of maintaining 
a military presence in the Apo Kayan. 

In his preface, King indicates that this 
English edition of Apo-Kajan 1s intended as a 
tribute to Tillema The thorough and informa- 
tive introduction, the bibliography of Tillema’s 
principal works on Borneo, name and subject 
indexes, glossary, and useful clanfying 
footnotes to the text, combine to make this a 
valuable edition for which all those with an 
ethnological interest in Borneo will be grateful 


S S. STRICKLAND 


=, DARMAPUTERA: Pancasila and the 
search for identity and modernity in 
Indonesian society. x, 254 pp. 
Leiden, etc.: E. J. Brill, 1988. [pub. 
1989]. Guilders 90. 


In 1945, as Indonesia neared independence, 
its future leaders sought to formulate political 
aims which could unite the archipelago's hetero- 
geneous population around the new state After 
no little debate they arrived at the five principles 
(usually given as nationalism, humanitananism, 
democracy, social justice, and belief in the One 
God) known as the Pancasila, and these were 
written into the Republic's constitution. During 
the post-revolutionary period the Pancasila's 
usage began to change from one of appealing to 
as many people as possible to one of excluding 
groups whose beliefs were seen as deviant, 
notably Communists and those Muslims who 
sought an Islamic state. This trend accelerated 
under the post-1965 New Order regime, when 
efforts were made to give the principles more 
precise meaning and to exclude any other 1deo- 
logical basis. Since 1985 all Indonesian social 
organizations must base themselves ideologi- 
cally exclusively on the Pancasila. 

One reason for the New Order government’s 
insistence on definmg and imposing the 
Pancastla has been its felt need for a belief 
system that could compete intellectually with 
Marxism and Islam; another has been to 
prevent the larger Islamic revival from generat- 
ing political pressures at home The latter con- 
cern has been shared by a number of groups 
which feel threatened by Muslim militancy, and 
these have tended to support steps towards 
ideological Gleichschaltung which one might 
atherwise have expected them to oppose. At the 
same time, they have been concerned to main- 
tain as much leeway for themselves as possible 
by insisting on the Pancasila's onginal vague- 
ness and inclusiveness 

Though the book under review began life as a 
dissertation. it is best understood as a contnbu- 
tion to the political debate rather than as an 
academic study of its subject. Its author is a 
Protestant pastor and publicist, and his inter- 
pretation reflects the concerns of his com- 
munity, he is also Javanese, and his arguments 
share to a marked degree the cultural self- 
centredness of that population Declaring, 
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rightly enough, that the central problem which 
the Pancasila addresses is that of Indonesia’s 
heterogeneity, he proceeds to explain the 
principles’ (assumed) success by showing their 
congruity with traditional abangan Javanese 
beliefs about society and authority. It is enough 
to deal only with the Javanese, he argues, as 
they are the majority population group and 
have the most powerful culture; and, it seems, 
the views of more orthodox Muslims among the 
Javanese do not count. As a result, the chapter 
on ‘The problem: value integration’ is a des- 
cription of abangan values, largely based on 
Western writings on the subject, and indicates 
no problems of integration at all. Moreover, 
since the author assumes that the Pancasila is 
understood and accepted by Indonesians 
generally and is responsible for having kept the 
country together since independence, he does 
not investigate the extent to which ordinary 
people are aware of the principles as anything 
more than one of the signs of the state. 

The book makes much more sense 1f we see it 
as directed at Indonesia's rulers, using Western 
scholarly methodology and sources to mobilize 
‘scientific’ proof that the Pancasila’s validity 
rests on the fact that it originally and properly 
was to be interpreted by each social group 
according to its own orientation. This flexibility 
is, moreover, held to be congruent with the 
world-view of the most populous (and ruling) 
segment of Indonesian society It is thus 
culturally appropriate as well as politically 
expedient that its umbrella character be 
retained. In the author's view there are two 
areas in which the Pancasila is deficient, both 
deriving from characteristics of traditional 
Javanese culture: it does not provide a clear 
sense of what is right and good, and, by not 
emphasizing the common good, 1t does not 
encourage striving for modernity. He sees 
Christian churches and leaders as a source of 
such ideas and urges them to work for the 
transformation of Indonesian values. 


RUTH McVEY 


Hork H. Dencer:  Darul-Islam: 
Kartosuwirjos Kampf um einen 
islamischen Staat Indonesien. 
(Beitráge zur Südasienforschung, 
Bd. 106). 255 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
od Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 


The subtitle’s qualification is important: this 
book is an account of the life of the Indonesian 
political figure S. M. Kartosuwirjo rather than a 
study of the Darul Islam armed movement 
which he led from 1948 to 1962. In this it is 
more narrowly focused than C. van Dijk, Rebel- 
lion under the Banner of Islam the Darul Islam 
in Indonesia (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1981; Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
nr. 94), which deals with revolts calling them- 
selves Darul Islam in Central Java, South 
Sulawesi, South Kalimantan, and Aceh, as well 
as the West Java movement headed by 
Kartosuwirjo. For the most part there is no 
great difference in the two accounts of 
Kartosuwirjo’s career, though Dengel is 
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stronger on the crucial 1948-49 period, when 
the Darul Islam was taking shape, and makes 
clear several points concerning Kartosuwirjo’s 
intentions and the Darul Islam’s initial form 
which remained questions with van Dijk. He 
also quotes from Kartosuwirjo’s writings and 
pronouncements as leader of the Darul Islam, 
providing a welcome glimpse of the leader’s way 
of thinking. Van Dijk's is a library study, mak- 
ing hberal use of the contemporary press; 
Dengel had in addition access to the records of 
Kartoswirjo's interrogations and court martial 
after his capture (which he tends to accept 
rather uncritically), some interviews, and early 
records and proclamations of the Darul Islam 
He uses these resources conservatively, being 
concerned to establish facts rather than to offer 
an interpretation. The result is a highly detailed 
but dry account which leaves the reader very 
much to his own devices in seeking to under- 
stand Kartosuwirjo's actions and his move- 
ment's meaning. 

Kartosuwirjo’s career 1s given pride of place 
in van Dijk's account of the West Java Darul 
Islam as well as in Dengel's work. The stress on 
the leader 1s understandable, for he played a 
prominent role in the Indonesian independence 
movement from an early age and achieved posts 
of considerable importance under the revolu- 
tionary Republic. The problem is that, in both 
these versions at least, the historians tend to run 
out of steam by the time they reach the uprising 
itself —though this, the most serious and stub- 
born of Indonesia's rebellions, is the thing that 
gives Kartosuwirjo any lasting significance 
Accounts which concentrate on his career give 
the impression of a political leader who painted 
himself into a corner, partly from a conviction 
that Indonesia must be an Islamic state and 
partly because his ambitions for placement went 
beyond what his colleagues were willing to 
concede. In the end, fortified by the belief that 
World War III and a complete rearrangement 
of world power was imminent, he chose to set 
up his own republic, and then preferred stub- 
born resistance to conceding his mistake. Is this 
a far view? The quotations from him in 
Dengel’s work have a mystical and apocalyptic 
character which suggest a quite different charac- 
ter. And was he so central to the Darul Islam 
movement? From 1954 to 1959 he actually 
turned over its leadership to a lieutenant, and 
the time without him was not one of stagnation 
but of the rebellion's greatest power. 

We are shown the Darul Islam revolt in terms 
of the damage it did and the military operations 
against it; there are descriptions of the organiza- 
tion and re-organization of its forces, of 
quarrels between its commanders, but we do not 
really know what went on ın the substantial 
areas it controlled—whether life really was re- 
arranged in accordance with the movement's 
proclamations or whether 1t was simply a matter 
of surviving amidst predators. What caused 
people to support the Darul Islam? Van Dijk 
suggests that the difficulty of reintegrating 
former guerrillas into  post-revolutionary 
Indonesian society gave rebellions of this kind 
their manpower and that a combination of 
detraditionalization and land problems pro- 
vided rural support. Certainly ın West Java 
these factors existed, but as nóne of the 
accounts indicate any Darul Islam concern for 
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land reform or the redistribution of wealth the 
relationship does not seem to have been direct 
Nor was Kartosuwirjo a troop commander with 
a personal following, unlike Darul Islam leaders 
1n some other regions. Dengel does not offer an 
explanation Karl Jackson, ın Traditional 
authority, Islam, and rebellion a study of 
Indonesian political behavior (Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London: University of California 
Press, 1971), suggests (the opposite of van Dijk) 
that the answer 1s traditionalism. people simply 
followed existing patron-client relationships 
and established rural sources of authonty 
However, Kartosuwirjo was not, like the Darul 
Islam’s supporters, a Sundanese from West 
Java but a Javanese from East Java He did not 
come from a recognized family of religious 
teachers and indeed was a religious autodidact, 
having been given a Western-style education. 
He was certainly pious but knew no Arabic—he 
did hus reading of the Koran in Dutch-—and 
never made the pilgnmage. Consequently, his 
clams to any kind of ‘traditional’ authority 
were slim 

Probably the best way to discover what 
Kartosuwirjo meant to the people of West Java 
and why the Darul Islam rebellion there was so 
powerful and enduring 1s to concentrate not on 
that leader's career but on the experience of his 
following. Hiroko Honkoshi has given us a 
glimpse of what can be accomplished with this 
approach (‘The Dar-ul-Islam movement in 
West Java (1948-62). an experience in the 
historical process’, Indonesia, no 20, 1975, 
58-86), and we can hope that someone will 
pursue it in a full-scale work. 


RUTH McVEY 


ANGELA HOBART: Dancing shadows of 
Bali: theatre and myth. 232 pp., 
40 plates. London and New York: 
Kegan Paul International, 1987. 


This book is based partly on the author’s 
field-work for her doctoral thesis and partly on 
subsequent research in Bali. The first of its five 
chapters provides an introduction to Balinese 
society and culture. The remaining chapters 
discuss four main aspects of the Balmese 
shadow theatre’ its mythology, its iconography, 
its performance and its social and cultural 
significance. 

Chapter 1 begins by outlining Bals geo- 
graphy, administration, social system, 
economy, and religion (a form of Hinduism in 
which temple festivals involving shadow theatre 
play an important part). It goes on to place 
Balinese shadow theatre in historical perspec- 
tive and to describe the occasions on which it is 
usually performed: the mght performance (way- 
ang peteng), primarily an entertainment for 
humans, is most often performed at temple 
anniversaries; while the day performance (way- 
ang lemah), at which the gods are the audience. 
forms part of certain religious rituals. The social 
background, training, characteristics and roles 
of the puppeteer (dalang) are then discussed. 

The second chapter, on the hterary basis of 
the shadow theatre, begins by describing its 
seven repertoires, of which the most popular 1s 
the wayang parwa, drawn mainly from certain 
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books (parwas) of the Mahabharata It then 
gives in some detail those myths from the 
Adtparwa, the first book of the Mahabharata, 
which describe the origins of the Pandawas, the 
Korawas and others. There follow brief descrip- 
tions of the main characters found in Balinese 
shadow theatre, including the servants, who 
come not from Indian myth but local tradition 
Attention is then drawn to the different ways in 
which the mythology 1s used 1n the night wayang 
and the day wayang. For example, in the former 
the stage and the characters are divided into two 
opposing camps (Pandawas against Korawas), 
while in the latter there 1s no such division 

In the third chapter, devoted to the construc- 
tion, form and symbolism of the puppets, a 
detailed description of the ten stages m the 
making of puppets is followed by an analysis of 
the symbolic meaning of their costumes, shapes 
and colours. Finally the author mvestigates 
three aspects of the puppets’ iconography’ hier- 
archical order, from gods down to animals; 
contrasts between the Pandawa and Korawa 
camps in terms of colour, purity and refine- 
ment, and the important roles of the four 
servants 

Chapter iv, on the audience and the perform- 
ance, begins by describing the audiences at both 
the night and the day wayang, the physical and 
symbolic details of the stage in either case, and 
the rituals performed by the dalang Describing 
the performance of the night wayang, the author 
distinguishes, first, the play's dramatic quality 
(established by a combination of the setting, the 
movements of the puppets, the use of voice and 
language, and the music), second, the structure 
and development of the plot, and third, the 
play’s themes (illustrated by story-outlines, 
including dialogues). The daytime performance 
1s examined under the same headings. Finally 
the dalang’s scope for creativity, especially 1n 
the speeches and behaviour of the servants, is 
briefly discussed. 

In the final chapter, on the place of the 
shadow theatre in Balinese culture and society, 
Dr Hobart shows how the night wayang ex- 
presses important social values, provides a blue- 
print for living within an ordered cosmos, 
evokes metaphysical ideas, and at the same time 
entertains and stimulates aesthetically, the day 
performance being, on the other hand, regarded 
as'essentially an offering to the gods. In village 
hfe the wayang serves as a vehicle of instruction, 
especially for males, and provides a conceptual 
map on which to place new experiences. In 
relation to other Balinese art forms, wayang 
kulit is considered the original form, features 
reminiscent of it being found in all the types of 
dance-drama. In particular, the creative role of 
the servants in the night wayang has been taken 
over by the male servants in the other theatrical 
genres. 

This book is a pleasure to read The nforma- 
tion and arguments are set forth in a clear and 
orderly way and well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings The visual aspects of the 
shadow play and its significance in the minds of 
the Balinese receive a large share of attention 
(1 would have been interested in a little more 
information on the verbal dimension of the 
performance) The book is based firmly on field- 
work, but clearly draws on much reading in 
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anthropology, philosophy and aesthetics. The 
result is an informative and stimulating work 
which will interest experts and laymen alike. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


E. DoucLas Lewis: People of the 
source: the social and ceremonial 
order of Tana Wai Brama on Flores. 
(Verhandelingen van het Konin- 
klijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 135.) xx, 370 pp., 
front. Dordrecht, Holland and 
Providence, U.S.A.: Foris Publi- 
cations, 1988. 


Flores, Sumba, Timor and the smaller islands 
adjacent to them in eastern Indonesia are 
becoming increasingly well understood through 
the publication of professional ethnographic 
research carried out over the last twenty to 
thirty years. A good deal of this research has 
addressed questions of symbolic and social 
organization raised by Dutch structuralists of 
the 1920s and 30s and by Durkheim and his 
French colleagues. The present work, which is 
firmly in this tradition, offers an excellent and 
highly original description of the social 
organization of a previously almost completely 
neglected branch of the Sikka people of east- 
central Flores. The author promises further 
volumes on other topics concerning this group 
(according to James Fox's foreword there are to 
be two more). 

The people in question are spoken of as Ata 
Tana 'Ài or ‘ People of the Forest Land’ in the 
administrative district of Talibura. Field 
research was conducted in Tana Wai Brama, 
one of seven ritual domains of the Ata Tana 'Ai 
with a population of between 4,000 and 4,500. 
Timor has taught us to be prepared for a 
gradual transition between predominantly 
patrilineal and matrilineal forms of social 
organization over a continuous area, even 
within the same language group. A simular 
pattern appears to be found among the speakers 
of Lamaholot bordering on Sikka in eastern 
Flores, and Lewis has confirmed local descrip- 
tions that the Ata Tana 'A1 differ from other, 
patrilineally organized Sikka neighbours, by 
their matrilineal descent groups and structures 
of power. 

Lewis begins with a description of the terrain 
and goes on to myths of origin and the 
encompassing ritual authority of the ‘ source of 
the domain ', as well as the domain rituals The 
bulk of the book is devoted to clanship, the 
house and marriage alliance. Houses have 
definite institutional identities, marked by 
observable ties of kinship, ceremonial exchange 
and economic transactions with other houses. 
Clans on the other hand, while providing unam- 
biguous personal identifications, are the most 
elusive of social institutions. Lewis considers the 
houses as apt for sociological analysis, while the 
clans are ideological and historical construc- 
tions. In his introduction, Lewis writes that 
‘authority in Tana "Aj is constituted in the way 
in which a fundamental distinction between 
maleness and femaleness is expressed in a 
hierarchy of realms of power, the one enfolding 
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the other’. With clans and their divisions, 
secular authority is in the hands of women, 
while men, who move through marriage from 
group to group, hold ritual authority. As well as 
being a physical structure with associated 
gardens, the house is the primary social unit. 
The majority of persons live in single-family 
dwellings in gardens, but some live in residences 
which are the symbolic centres of the social unit 
composed of related women and their brothers 
and sons. Marriage is uxorilocal, so that mar- 
nied men of the ‘house’, who perform rituals, 
live elsewhere, while in-married husbands have 
ritual responsibilities only in their natal houses. 

The houses perform important rituals and 
contract marriages. Marriage carries blood out 
of the house, when it is transferred by the man 
to his children, who by the rule of matrilineality 
are members of different houses. Houses are 
exogamous, but clans are not Some twenty-two 
per cent of marriages are between houses within 
the same clan. The majority of marriages 
however are between houses of different clans. 
In these cases, when the man eventually dies, the 
husband-receiving house must ‘return’ his 
blood, by giving back one of his daughters as 
her ‘ father’s forelock '. His actual forelock and 
fingernails are kept in his natal house after his 
death. The woman who returns as ‘father’s 
forelock' becomes a member of her father's 
clan and should marry a member of his clan, 
namely, her father's sister's son. This woman 
returns her father's blood to his house, but since 
his blood has been mixed with that of the 
woman's mother, it cannot directly be rejoined 
with that of the father's group. Instead, the 
returned daughter founds a new house within 
her father's clan. Four generations later this 
new house must return a woman to the returned 
daughter's clan of origin, where she founds a 
new house and is expected to marry a man of 
the source house. 

Houses within a clan are hierarchically 
organized m terms of the sequences in which 
they were founded. Core houses prefer to con- 
tract alliances with peripheral houses within the 
clan, where there is no expectation of the return 
of the ‘ father's forelock’. That 1s to say that the 
men of core houses marry peripheral women. 
Husband-receivers have greater status, and 
peripheral men may not marry core house 
women. When core houses die out, peripheral 
groups move toward the centre. The strict 
hierarchy of status among the houses within a 
clan prevents the possibility of closing a cycle of 
alliance among members of a single clan. Con- 
siderations of social status in this situation 
limits the potential of asymmetric alliance. 

Lewis finishes with a discussion of the life- 
cycle and a concluding essay which places the 
results within a comparative perspective of 
eastern Indonesian studies. Throughout the 
book he intersperses many other topics, often 
symbolic or classificatory in character, as they 
are relevant to the main concerns outlined here. 
Though the argument is densely woven, Lewis 
reveals an entirely new and highly unusual 
variation on the commonplace themes of 
descent and.alliance, which must make us 
reconsider not only the possibilities, but also the 
ethnography of some of the already fairly well- 
known communities. We may hope that the 
further volumes of Ata Tana ‘Ai will be equally 
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challenging and mformative and that he will 
also be successful in his plans to produce 
accounts of the more well-known Sikka peoples 
with whom he began his researches 


R H. BARNES 


E. M. BEEKMAN (ed. and tr.): Fugitive 
dreams: an anthology of Dutch 
colonial literature. xvi, 323 pp. 
Amherst: University of Mas- 
sachusetts Press, 1988. (Distributed 
by Eurospan Ltd. £28.) 


This 15 the twelfth and final volume of the 
Library of the Indies. It is the fitting conclusion 
to a series of translations of Dutch fiction and 
other texts set 1n and dealing with the former 
Dutch East Indies. 

While the earlier volumes, with the exception 
of The history of Dutch colonial literature, con- 
tained the work(s) of one writer each, this final 
volume consists of examples of works by eight 
different writers, four of whom have, rather 
unjustly, not been available to an English- 
reading public before The extracts edited and 
translated here cover the whole period of Dutch 
contact with the Indies and are of an autobio- 
graphical nature. Individual essays by the 
editor, some of which have already been 
published elsewhere, albeit sometimes in a dif- 
ferent form, introduce each author, his works 
and his times These essays go well beyond a 
merely contextual discussion and also deal with 
the nature and character of Dutch colonial 
society in general. Given their original mode of 
publication there is the occasional overlap and 
repetition Extensive notes and bibliographical 
references complement each chapter. 

None of the authors included m this selection 
was a writer of literary fiction per se, yet some 
clearly had literary inclinations, even ambitions, 
and they have left behind memorable writings 
Only two, van der Tuuk and Kartini, were born 
in the Indies: van der Tuuk, who had a Eurasian 
mother, in Malacca, and the aristocratic Kartin: 
in Java All the writers presented here received a 
European education (Dutch tn the case of seven 
of them, German m that of Junghuhn) With the 
exception of Willem Bontekoe, all had a 
peculiarly personal relationship with colonial 
society, life in the tropics, and the peoples of 
Indonesia, and none could be said to have been 
happy. Rather they seem to have been fugitives 
from one world who never quite found their 
settled place in another, for their—generally 
unacknowledged—real mental homeland 
appears to have remained that first world which 
they had never truly left, even though they 
played no part in ıt and publicly opposed and 
derided t. This unresolved internal conflict 
makes their writings particularly perceptive and 
revealing. 

The first author presented was a ship’s cap- 
tain. Willem Bontekoe’s (1587-7) account of his 
voyages to the Indies between 1618-1625 was 
published, during his own lifetime, in 1646, and 
was extremely popular, as its seventy reprints up 
to the year 1800 and its contemporary transla- 
tions into French, German, and English indi- 
cate In common with most accounts of that 
early period, the author dwells more on the 
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arduous voyage as such than on the country at 
the end of it, of which he probably saw little. 
Boentekoe suffered incredible hardships during 
his first journey and the proverbial Dutch 
phrase a ‘Boentekoe journey’ has come to 
mean, according to Beekman, ‘a trip or enter- 
prise that encounters uncommon bad luck and 
obstacles’ (p. 29). It is not surprising therefore 
that in these early days many people already 
had misgivings about undertaking the voyage 
out to the Indies and about the Indies them- 
selves 

The monumental Oud en Nieuw Ooost-Indien 
(Old and New East Indies) by François Valen- 
tjn (1666-1727) 1s a work held 1n awe for its 
encyclopedic scope. A Protestant minister by 
traming, Valentin married a rich widow during 
the first of two sojourns in the Indies. This 
enabled him after his final return to the Nether- 
lands to devote the next ten years of his life 
entirely to the completion of his magnum opus, 
which he had the good fortune to see published 
i eight large folios a few months before his 
death in 1727 Beekman's excellent and highly 
critical 1ntroductory essay and brief selection 
can of course do nothing but give us the briefest 
of glimpses of the scope of Valentiyn’s work 

Thus is true also for Franz Wilhelm Junghuhn 
(1809-1864), the next writer represented, who 
spent most of his adult life in the Indies. 
Junghuhn was another of the eccentrics in 
whom the Indies seem to have been so rich. In 
the words of Beekman ‘like other recalcitrant 
men of genius, [he] found in the tropics the 
chance to realize his potential’ (p. 96) His 
scientific studies were of long-lasting 1mport- 
ance and hus admiration for the natural life of 
the tropics (as opposed to its inhabitants) knew 
no bounds 

While Junghuhn had found his destiny in the 
tropical nature which he studied and adored in 
pantheistic fashion, Herman Neubronner van 
der Tuuk (1824-1894) found his calling in the 
study of the languages of various Indonesian 
ethnic groups, namely, the Batak and the 
Balinese. He spent more than 25 years of his hfe 
among these peoples Ironically, he worked for 
many years in the service of the Bible Society 
which he despised, along with Holland, 
Christianity, the Dutch and their colonial 
society. As Beekman writes: ‘ Like Junghuhn, 
van der Tuuk used existing institutions to pur- 
sue his real interests, and, again like Junghuhn, 
van der Tuuk was a freethinker who even in his 
youth was militantly opposed to Christianity’ 
(p. 130). Van der Tuuk’s work 1n comparative 
hnguistics was a milestone in the study of 
Indonesian languages. His perceptive observa- 
tions of indigenous hfe and customs 
unfortunately remained less well known 

Bas Veth (1860-1922), a businessman, took 
stock of his own 12 years in the Indies in a book 
called Life in the Dutch East Indies Veth did not 
lke life m the colony and this shows on every 
page of this once famous book. ‘Bas Veth’s 
glacial anatomy of tropical life in the colonial 
Indies 1s a book of death Sin, sorrow, decay, 
and death are the loathsome consequences 1f a 
man leaves the Eden of Holland for the 
benighted wilderness of the Indies where his 
pursuit of money is nothing but an excremental 
vice. Life in the Indies ts an inhumation’ 


(p 176). 
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Next is Alexander Cohen (1864-1963) who as 
a soldier spent four years of his very long life in 
Indonesia; of those, three were spent in deten- 
tion in a military prison on Java for insubordi- 
nation. The plight of Cohen, the common 
soldier with an independent mind, serves well to 
show how different life was in the Indies 1f one 
did not belong to the right class and did not 
have the right connexions. Cohen’s honest 
account provides insights into an aspect of 
colonial life which is little known and rarely 
considered. 

Kartini's (1879-1904) life and letters, in con- 
trast, are much more widely known and the 
editor rightly limits himself to a perceptive essay 
and a short selection from her letters. 

Willem Walraven (1887-1943), an outsider 
who appears to have been his own worst enemy, 
concludes the volume. Beekman writes: ‘ For 
Walraven the world was always in the way, 
reality was an insurmountable obstacle. He was 
a rebel and an outcast who was exiled from one 
society and banished to another he both loved 
and despised. He had marned the tropics but 
felt he had been tricked. He was always on the 
borderline, a displaced person who did not even 
have himself for solace’ (p. 296). He was ‘a 
troubled and difficult man who personified the 
final bewilderment of colonialism in Indonesia’ 
(p. 296). 

It 1s the great merit of the editor, who 1s 
Multatuli (yet another outcast) Professor of 
Dutch literature, language, and culture at the 
University of Massachusetts, to have made 
these authors and their works available to a 
wider audience. The book offers us glimpes into 
the encounter between the Netherlands and the 
Indies which indicate that the ‘special bond’ 
between the two cultures so often invoked in the 
past and not yet forgotten in the present could 
be one of personal torment as much as one of 
the mutual civilizatory benefit which has been 
claimed for it. 


E. U. KRATZ 


ALEXANDER DE WAAL: Famine that 
kills: Darfur, Sudan, 1984-1985. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xii, 258 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1989. £22.50 (paper £7.95). 


To the outside world the famine of 1984-85 in 
the Sudan was the only publicized aspect of the 
general economic and political crisis which has 
engulfed the country in recent years. This 1s 
understandable media images of famine were 
easy to collect and retail. Besides, while political 
issues are endlessly debatable, few doubted the 
need to help starving women and children. A 
massive relief effort was mounted, the 
emergency ended, and the world’s. attention 
turned elsewhere. 

Dr. de Waal’s important new study chal- 
lenges not only this foreign oversimplification 
but also the very notion of famine. Thus the 
title, and the rather lengthy discussion in ch. i 
(" Famine” in English’, pp. 9~32) seek to 
dispel confusion surrounding the meaning of 
‘famine’ and how it is seen by its victims and 
others. In short, some famines kill, others do 
not. Darfur’s killed, although most of its victims 
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died not from starvation but from the disease 
which attended social dislocation. 

This is a comprehensive study. A chapter on 
‘Darfur’ (pp. 33-58) introduces the land and 
people and justifies the book as a whole by 
dismissing the ‘ disaster tourists’ of the various 
foreign relief organizations and their misunder- 
standing of the problems they intend to solve 

Chapter iii, ‘The history and concept of 
famme’ (pp. 59-77) surveys the history of 
famines in Darfur, their varying severity, their 
distinguishing local names, and so forth. De 
Waal analyses the causes of the 1984-85 famine, 
describes the drought which underlay ıt and 
how their predicament was viewed by the people 
of Darfur. The cycle of desertification, declining 
yields, shortage, illness, and death is charted 
here and in the subsequent chapter (‘ Hunger’, 
pp. 112-40). It 1s here that even the commend- 
able detachment of the scholarly observer fails 
to disguise the wretchedness of the subject. A 
‘famine calendar’ details the fall in grain sup- 
pe in 1984-85, consequent price increases, 

unger, the resort to migration, ‘ wild foods’, 
and finally, ° distress foods’ grass seed, leaves, 
and berries. 

A major object of this book is to reveal and 
explain the local (and not the national and 
international) responses to famine. Chapter vi, 
‘ Destitution? (pp. 141-71) deals with ‘how 
famine victims struggled to prevent themselves 
becoming destitute’. How they died is the sub- 
ject of ch. vu (pp. 172-94). Detailed mortality 
data are provided. It is noteworthy that ' starva- 
tion" was never attested as a cause of death: 
people died from diarrhoea (largely owing to 
foul water) measles, malara, and other 
diseases. Children were particularly vulnerable. 

Relief efforts are discussed in a separate chap- 
ter (pp. 195-226), where the author asserts that 
food aid ‘ was not the most important element 
in surviving the famine *: indeed, there is * sur- 
prisingly little evidence that the food relief had 
any impact on mortality’ (p. 208). Rather, de 
Waal stresses the various “ ideologies ” of relief- 
giving, and emphasizes the importance of those 
adopted by the victims of famine themselves. He 
describes ‘Sudanic’ and ‘Islamic’ concepts of 
entitlement, a government-centred ideology, 
and finally that of the foreign agencies. He 
tentatively advances (pp. 213-25) opinions on 
how relief might have been better managed In 
the Darfur case at least, more attention to 
emergency public-health measures than to the 
food shortage itself would have been likely to 
have had positive results. A final chapter on 
‘Other famines’ provides general conclusions 
and describes the 1984-84 famine in Dar 
Masalit and the Western Bahr al-Ghazal 

The author disarms cynics early in this book 
by asking, ‘Is it morally justifiable to do 
research on a famine, while it is occurring?’ 
Whatever his doubts, the published results of 
his research justify his presence. Since his 
sympathy for the subject 1s undoubted, his 
scholarship 1s the more remarkable; and while 
the emotional impact of the research is inescap- 
able, the reader is yet given a wealth of factual 
information absent from both sensational 
journalistic accounts and the ill-considered 
appreciations of ‘ disaster tourists °. The book is 
what it says 1t is, a view of the Darfur famine 
from the perspective of the rural Sudanese who 
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endured it. Considerable and well-tabulated 
statistical information is expertly interpreted in 
the text (which 1s illustrated also by the author’s 
own pen-sketches). De Waal has mastered a 
complicated subject. Famme that kills leaves the 
reader with admiration and unease 


M W. DALY 


G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE: The 


Swahili Coast, 2nd to 19th 
Centuries: Islam, commerce and 
Christianity in Eastern Africa. 


(Collected Studies.) xvi, 268 pp. 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1988. 


The merit of the work under review lies not 
only in the fact that it contains 17 collected 
papers exclusively connected with the history of 
the East African Swahili coast (a civilization 
which, ın spite of its vital role in the various 
events of the whole region of East, South and 
Central Africa, 1s still starved of published 
material on its history) but also because the 
papers themselves were written by one whose 
academic interest in the region goes back more 
than three decades. Furthermore, since it 1s 
increasingly difficult to locate relevant material 
from the older periodicals, mostly buried in 
specialized libraries, the reprinting of these 
papers in a single book is a welcome boon to 
students and historians with a keen interest in 
Swahili peoples and their region. Archaeolo- 
gists, numismatists, epigraphists, geographers, 
philologists and linguists will no doubt be quite 
grateful also. But since the title might, in fact 
does, give a false impression not only of the 
content but of an apparent historical continuity, 
the listing here of the articles, written between 
1957-85, should not be out of place. 

I: * An apology for the chronology of world 
history’; this has very little, if anything, to do 
with the Swahili Coast, but 1s nevertheless a 
useful ‘overview of world history’; II: ‘ The 
times of ignorance: a review of pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic settlement on the East African 
coast’ traces the earliest connexion of the 
Swahili Coast with the outside world, a theme 
which has recently reasserted itself after the 
findings of Mark Horton (cf number V below), 
IIT “Tanzania: problems of a toponym’, is 
an etymological study of the name ' Tanzania ' 
(Tan. = Tanganyika, Zan = Zanzibar, both 
of which have a historical connexion with 
Azania) The latter ‘ appears to be the name for 
all the coast south of the Gulf of Barbaria’ 
(III, p. 5); IV: ‘The coast, 1498-1840’, chal- 
lenges the notorious question of slave trade 
from the Swahili Coast prior to the arrival of 
the Omanis during the late eighteenth century to 
these shores (but fails to address properly the 
question of ‘ zanj/zinj’ slaves in the Iraq of the 
‘Abbasids), V: “The Kenya coast revisited. 
archaeology, archives, history’, discusses some 
important recent developments in the region, 
such as those associated with the work of the 


young scholar, Mark Horton, and with my own , 


work on Arabic MSS in the Zanzibar National 
Archives (forthcoming catalogue); VI: ‘Islam 
and Christianity in East Africa before the mid- 
nineteenth century’, shows not only who tried 
to replace whom, but also who has in a real way 
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helped whom to establish a footing in the 
region; VII: ‘Some aspects of the external rela- 
tions of the East African coast before 1800’, 1s 
a stimulating discussion on the nature of rela- 
tionship between the Swahili Coast and other 
external regions before the eighteenth century 
A.D. and is a genuine call for more research on 
the subject: ‘There is thus much to be done; 
there 1s no reason to be content with the present 
state of knowledge', to which call Horton's 
research 1s perhaps one of the most positive 
responses; VIII: ' Some thoughts on Buzurg ibn 
Shahnyar al-Ramhormuz [sic] The Book of the 
Wonders of India’, was written 1n honour of 
James Kirkman's 70th birthday and his exten- 
sive archaeological works on eastern Africa; 
IX: ' From Africa to Australia. a find of coins 
from Kilwa, Tanzania, and from the Nether- 
lands, in the Wessel Islands’, traces the possible 
links between the shores of the islands 
X ‘Some aspects of Portuguese-Swahili rela- 
tions, 1498-1698’, discusses mainly personal, 
political and deplomatic relations between the 
Swahili Coast and the Portuguese. However, 
while both archaeological and architectural 
hnks (the main subject of the follow paper) do 
figure here, ' Ngome Kongwe ' of Zanzibar (The 
Old Fort), which is definitely known to the 
author, fails to appear among what are termed 
*... only six buildings [sic] on the Swahili coast 
that can be ascribed to the Portuguese'. The 
Portuguese vestiges in Zanzibar, however, do 
feature in the following paper (XI, p. 1), but are 
identified as ‘The Omani Fort in Zanzibar, 
[sic]' (in XVI, p 227 the same remains are 
called: ‘The Arab Fort" [sic], XI: ‘The Port- 
uguese on the Swahih coast buildings and 
language’; XIF ‘Coms from Mogadishu, 
c. 1300 to c. 1700’, a guide-list to various coins 
found in Mogadishu belonging to 21 rulers of 
whom 18 were new to numismatists up to the 
publication of the article; XIII: ‘ ShTT rulers at 
Kalwa’, argues on rather flimsy grounds, that 
the religious identity of the Kilwa Rulers was 
Shit as opposed to Ibadi; XIV: ‘ Numismatic 
evidence for chronology at Kilwa’, ts part of an 
ongoing debate between Chittick and Freeman- 
Grenville on the subject; XV ‘A preliminary 
handlst of the Arabic inscriptions of the 
Eastern African coast’, was wrntten in col- 
laboration with B G Martin, XVI: ‘ Husani’, 
suggests that until some excavatton has been 
undertaken we are unlikely to know more about 
Husuni—the two buildings on Kilwa Island 
known as HUSUNI-—(cf. Hisn pl., Husün = 
castle), in particular about their origin and date. 
The author, however, reminds us of a type of 
‘ordinary’ building im South Yemen 
(Hadramaut) which is called husn, pl. hugün. In 
the absence of other evidence, 1s there any 
etymological link? And, finally in XVII: ‘ The 
Sidi and Swahili’, a very restricted vocabulary 
is amusingly presented to ‘pledge’ (not 
unreasonably however) the inclusion of the 
language of the Sidi to the dialects of the 
Swahili language 
Thus, though the papers do not add up to a 
continuous perspective of the history of the 
area, they nevertheless provide many suggestions 
and much information for specialist scholars. 
Typographical errors are few, and factual 
errors, other than those mentioned above, were 
not found by this reviewer It 1s curious, 
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however, that ‘Umar b al-Khattab, the second 
Caliph in Medina, who was assassinated 1n 644, 
1s, according to the local oral tradition the one 
who ordered the ‘ conquest’ of East Africa! The 
author neither challenges nor comments on the 
* grossly exaggerated antiquity ’. 


A A. M. SHEREEF 


MAX LiNIGER-GOUMAZ: Small is not 
always Beautiful: the story of 
Equatorial Guinea. Translated from 
the French by John Wood. xx, 
198 pp. London: C. Hurst and 
Company, 1988. £19.50. 


Max Liniger-Goumaz has worked for more 
than two decades on the turbulent history of 
Equatonal Guinea. His current effort 1s most 
welcome. It provides a thorough and succinct 
introduction to the small Central African 
country. 

Equatorial Guinea, formerly Spanish 
Guinea, has had a peculiar history The country 
has less people than the Gaza Strip and less area 
than the American state of Maryland Its 
boundaries represent what Spam was able to 
salvage of a projected colonial empire after 
1898. The Bubi of the island of Bioko, who 
constitute about 15 per cent of the population, 
were not completely conquered until 1910. The 
Fang of Rio Muni were not ‘ pacified ' until the 
late 1920s. Subsequently, the dictatorship of 
Francisco Franco (1936-75) promoted the 
‘development’ of the colony by paying arti- 
ficially high prices for colonial cocoa and coffee. 
By the 1960s the colony had one of the highest 
literacy rates 1n sub-Saharan Africa and one of 
the highest per capita incomes. 

Lintger-Goumaz provides information on the 
geography, people, history, and contemporary 
politics. The bulk of the book is very wisely 
devoted to post-independence developments. 
These developments have unfortunately been, 
in the main, disastrous Spanish political with- 
drawal in 1968 was followed by the eleven-year 
dictatorship of Francisco Macias Nguema. As 
Liniger-Goumaz points out, the regime was one 
of the most sanguinary in Africa. Under it, the 
economy, largely based on cocoa export, col- 
lapsed. In addition, social services and educa- 
tion were discontinued. Most importantly for 
future developments, large numbers of the edu- 
cated élite were liquidated. 

In 1979 Macias Nguema was executed after a 

alace coup staged by his nephew, Teodoro 

biang Nguema, head of the security 
apparatus Liniger-Goumaz argues strongly 
that the new government represents a continu- 
ation of the old. Power remains in the hands of 
the Esangui Fang based around the town of 
Mongomo in Rio Muni. In spite of the con- 
tinuity of personnel between regimes, aid 
donors and some foreign governments have 
been able to convince themselves that rehabih- 
tation 1s on its way. Spain and France have been 
especially eager to pump capital into the small 
state, which 1s known to contain petroleum 
deposits. 

Many areas are probed in this work, but not 
always to the greatest depth. One area is back- 
ground of the upsurge of state terror in the 
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immediate post-independence period. Recently 
this has been provocatively dealt with by 
S Decalo in The psychoses of power In Small ts 
not always beautiful there is no detailed discus- 
sion of the root causes for the years 1968-79. 
Without this, there are few ways of gauging the 
magnitude of change in the last decade. If 
Macias Nguema was ‘easy to manipulate 
because of his limited intellect and poor educa- 
tion’, how did he maintain his bloody grip over 
the country for more than a decade? Could 
terror have been avoided? Could ethnic rivalry 
have been smoothed over? 

Hope for the political future, in the analysis 
presented in this work, hes in the triumph of the 
democratic opposition, most of which is in exile. 
Its success ° depends to a large extent on the will 
of the Northern democracies’. In this the 
author, perhaps unwittingly, acknowledges the 
political, as well as the economic, dependence of 
the little state The country receives one of the 
highest rates per capita of foreign aid on the 
continent. In spite of the flow of aid, Obiang 
Nguema has resorted to expedients like accept- 
ing toxic waste in an effort to increase govern- 
ment revenues, The need for funds has also 
provided an opening for South African military 
and commercial interests, a development which 
has caused much alarm in Nigeria. 

As Liniger-Goumaz clearly points out, 
human rights abuses continue. He 1s not hopeful 
about the future of the country under its present 
regime. On the other hand, he appears to be 
fully wedded to the idea of an independent 
micro-state. The work leaves a broader question 
unanswered: is this state viable and does 1t serve 
the broader interest of African development 
and stability? There 1s good reason for a book 
on Equatorial Guinea, but 1s there a reason for 
Equatorial Guinea? 


IBRAHIM K SUNDIATA 


DOUGLAS RIMMER (ed.): Rural trans- 
formation in tropical Africa. [x], 
177 pp. London: Belhaven Press, 
1988. £24. 


Contributors to this volume pursue an inte- 
grative approach to understanding rural trans- 
formations in Africa. Whilst drawing attention 
to the richness of existing research materials and 
their relevance for policy, contributors also 
expose areas of analytical weakness and 
uncertainty, before setting their agendas for 
future research. All are united in wishing to go 
beyond what are perceived to have been frag- 
mented, single-shot approaches to the study of 
rural transformation, 1 e. perspectives narrowly 
based on scholarly work conducted in relative 
1solation. W, T. S. Gould, the more outspoken 
critic of disciplinary single-mindedness, drives 
the point home by claiming that such partial 
research ın the past (studies of migration, or 
terms of trade) has ill-served the policy makers. 

Population growth, primary health care, 
domestic water supply, energy, relations 
between food producers and the state, urban- 
rural interaction, the plight of peri-urban com- 
munities, and Africa's 1982-86 food crisis con- 
stitute the various nodes of research selected to 
throw light on the processes of transformation. 
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Within each of these topics there exists contro- 
versy as well as uncertainty. For instance, it 1s 
not always clear whether (or how) influential 
variables can be ordered ın terms of their rela- 
tive importance: water 18 sometimes more 
important than food (Cairncross), and popula- 
tion growth may be less important in under- 
standing food supply than 1s popularly assumed 
(Borton and Clay) Major conflicting interpret- 
ations are carefully considered and encompass a 
variety of concerns: whether governments have 
a vested interested in economuc inefficiency 
(Crook) whether food commercialization 
insures against or fosters famine (Rimmer); 
whether international early warning systems are 
effective (Borton and Clay); whether small 
farmers active within the urban fringe con- 
tribute to or obstruct the creation of an agri- 
culture suited to supply urban food markets 
(Swindell). 

Individual contributors and the editor 
deserve credit for being frank about controversy 
and areas of genuine uncertainty. They also 
stress that clear answers (if these exist) must be 
formulated in terms of geographic and historic 
specificity. The point 1s well made by Swindell, 
who identifies urban fringes as interfaces * where 
urban and rural interests meet in diverse forms 
of agricultural production and exchange’ 
(p. 99). Such interfaces are marked by an 
accelerating shift towards commodity produc- 
tion, yet, as Swindell shows, researchers face a 
wide spectrum of relations since all ‘ towns and 
their sub-regions are [also] geographic and 
historic-specific’ (p. 99) Borton and Clay make 
a similar plea when probing possible causes of 
the current food crisis. Referring to Currey's 
work on food crisis management, they feel they 
must not single out ' any one cause of the crisis, 
preferring instead to see 1t as a “ concatenation 
process" whereby a complex mix of events 
and processes variously interact in time and 
space' (p 146) The authors even ask for a re- 
examination of current and past notations of 
crisis, at country and regional levels. Once 
agam, researchers must come to terms with 
scenes that are at the same time typical and 
highly diverse. 

Discussion of diversity within rural trans- 
formations (with regard to agricultural per- 
formance, nutrition, market organization, 
bureaucratic interventions, etc) and the 
exposure of information gaps have resulted in 
various ideas for future research. The sugges- 
tions made address all levels of analysis, from a 
broad concern about why some governments 
facilitate commercial agriculture whereas others 
do not (Crook) to questions about the effects of 
policy intervention at village and household 
levels (Borton and Clay) However, tt 1s fair to 
say that most of the knowledge gaps and 
agendas for future research are located nearer 
the micro perspective. Thus, Swindell admits 
that the debate on marketing styles and state 
intervention (detailed in the paper by Crook) 
cannot be resolved, because ' we need to know 
much more about the marketing of urban food- 
stuffs and the kinds of buyers and sellers accord- 
ing to the type of crops they are marketing 
Urban peripheries and hinterlands comprise 
such a varied mosaic of conflicting interests, 
food relations, systems of exchange and land 
use, that they demand closer analysis for the 
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sake of the theoretical and practical insights 
they offer for an understanding of agrarian 
change’ (p 114). 

Borton and Clay continue the argument, 
showing that the effectiveness of relief pro- 
grammes remains insufficiently examined ‘at 
the district and village levels’ (p 156), while 
there 1s also a need for more systematic study of 
‘drought preparedness, from household to 
national levels, covering a wider range of 
country experiences’ (p. 161) Likewise, the 
social feasibility of measures of health care 
(MacCormack), domestic water use (Cairn- 
cross) and energy expenditure (Elkan) needs 
further study 1f particular cultures and localities 
are to participate better m suitably prepared 
community programmes 

This volume informs through summing up 
current debate, provokes through the revelation 
of knowledge gaps, and stimulates through its 
search for new, more integrated approaches in 
the study of rural transformations, Rimmer 1s 
explicit about the challenge. * Anthropological 
research into the functioning of localized com- 
munities has been unfashionable since African 
countries became independent states Perhaps 
the time has come to revive that work, in order 
to assess how communal institutions could be 
effectively integrated with structures of local 
administration’ (p 10). African anthropology, 
I hasten to add, has already begun to confirm 
its renewed commitment to policy-relevant 
research 


JOHAN POTTIER 


ANGELA SMITH: East African writing in 
English. iv, 148 pp. Basingstoke and 
London: Macmillan Publishers, 
1989. £5.95. 


Angela Smith's work East African writing in 
Enghsh, is an interesting and useful addition to 
the growing body of critical writing on East 
African literature. 

The book is divided into four sections— 
excluding the introductory and concluding 
chapters. Smith examines the work of some of 
the key East African writers, especially Ngugi 
wa Thiong’o, Nuruddin Farah and Okot p’Bitek, 
as well as the writing of a few other relatively 
unknown but competent poets and dramatists 

In the four sections, the major genres are 
considered. Two chapters are devoted to the 
novel, the most popular form in the region, 
while poetry and drama are discussed in the 
other two 

The introduction begins with the language 
issue in African literature to which Ngugi tried 
to provide a solution by opting to write in 
Gikuyu, his mother tongue Smith also dis- 
cusses the colonial and post-colonial Impact on 
the history of East Africa which inevitably 
affects and shapes the vision of the writers 
discussed. 

In ch. u, Smith compares Dickens with Ngugi 
and Farah and views them as popular novelists 
who have succeeded in bemg analytic and syn- 
cretic—qualities which have distinguished 
Ngugi and Farah’s work from other less aes- 
thetically successful East African novelists who 
pander to their readers and exploit sensation- 
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alism. In this chapter also 1s given a perceptive 
analysis of Meja Mwangi’s Carcase for hounds 
and the novels of ‘ the hard to categorize’ Farah 
whose novels subvert the autocratic government 
of his country, Somalia. 

Chapter im 1s entirely devoted to the treat- 
ment of Ngugi's work Smith gives a remarkable 
analysis of the conception and structure of 
Ngugi's most successful novels: A grain of wheat 
and Petals of blood. She argues that Ngugi’s 
Marxism ıs revealed in the structure of both 
novels rather than in individual characters. 
There is no central character or hero, and each 
major character is treated cntically Characters, 
in the two novels, are situated in their society at 
moments of radical change. Smith suggests that 
the reader should eschew stereotypical respon- 
ses and engage in constant, active participation 
1n piecing together a whole in the reading of the 
novels 

From her analysis of Devil on the cross, it 1s 
obvious Smith. does not think highly of the 
novel and concludes the chapter with the hope 
that Ngugi's vigorous experiments with the 
form of the novel have not come to an end. 

In ch. 1v—' East African poetry '—the dis- 
tinctive voices of the Ugandan ' Euromodern- 
ist’ Taban lo Liyong and ‘ traditionalist’ Okot 
p'Bitek (terms borrowed from Chinweizu et al.. 
Towards the decolonization of African literature) 
are seen as belonging to opposite poles This 
chapter also examines the work of poets 
referred to as ‘individual voices of the middle 
ground '—offsprings of The Malawian Writers’ 
Workshop. Thus the chapter, while redefining 
the ‘ older established poets (Bitek and Lryong) 
and giving a fresh interpretation of their work, 
also brings into focus newer and ‘ younger’ 
vocies, 

In ch v entitled ‘Drama and performing 
arts’, Ngugi wa Miiri and Ngugi wa Thiong'o's 
I will marry when I want is taken as a case study 
because ‘it incorporates traditional and 
improvised material and invites a particular 
kind of audience involvement’ and also 
“because attempts to censor it are well 
documented’. In her analysis, Smith reveals the 
series of contradictions (in concept and execu- 
tion) which leave the reader if not the audience 
dissatisfied These are the weakness in plot, 
characterization and language. 

In this chapter a brief comment 1s made on 
the work of the young Ugandan dramatist, 
Mukotan Rugyendo, followed by a discussion 
on the role of a theatre group—Malawi's 
Travelling Theatre. By doing this, Smith gives 
us a useful insight into East African plays that 
scarcely exist 1n published form. She stresses the 
ephemeral but dynamic quality of the Malawi 
Travelling Theatre which 1s charting a course 
closely related to the direction Ngugi was mov- 
ing in before he was compelled to go into exile. 

The concluding chapter highlights the treat- 
ment by East African writers of similar themes, 
like. home, homecoming and betrayal Smith 
points out that this 1s to be expected tn a region 
where most of the major writers have 
experienced detention or exile, or both She 
observes that, in spite of the linguistic obstacles 
the writers have had to overcome, it is remark- 
able that so many of them have found ‘a voice’ 
She explains (though unconvincingly) the 
regrettable absence of female writers in her 
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book by attributing it to the deprivation women 
have suffered educationally which has made it 
difficult for them to ‘ find a voice in literature’ 
Should this be taken to mean that there are no 
female writers m East Africa or that none has 
written enough or well enough to be included in 
a study of this nature? 

East African writing m English is a very read- 
able book which starts on a rather captivaungly 
humorous note. The author's style is lucid and 
concise and she draws from the literature of 
other parts of Africa and from outside the 
continent to strengthen her points. I recom- 
mend it to students of African literature and 
other readers for the fresh insights and inter- 
pretations it gives on the growing and dynamic 
literature of East Africa 


THEODORA EZEIGBO 


MATHIAS G. GUENTHER: Bushman folk- 
tales: oral traditions of the Nharo of 
Botswana and the | Xam of the Cape. 
(Studien zur Kulturkunde, 93. Bd.) 
166 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH., 1989. 
DM 48. 


This book is a collection of Bushman narra- 
tives presented in translation without original 
Bushman texts but with some introductory 
commentary to each of its major sections The 
narratives were collected from two separate 
Bushman groups, speaking distinct languages— 
the Nharo of Botswana and the now extinct 
[Xam of the Republic of South Africa. The 
Nharo narratives were, with two exceptions, 
collected by Guenther himself between 1968 and 
1970 m the Ghanz District of western 
Botswana. Of these, there are forty distinct 
narratives, about a third of these being m more 
than one version. The total number of Nharo 
narratives presented from this collection 1s 
seventy-eight. In addition, the author presents 
sixteen {Xam narratives collected by W H I 
Bleek and Lucy Lloyd during the 1870s, only 
two of which have been previously published 
(Readers may hike to know that Bleek and 
Lloyd's original manuscripts are available on 
microfilm in SOAS library ) There are also four 
derived from other sources 

The Nharo narratives were, for the most part, 
collected ‘cold’ from informants—as were the 
/Xam narratives a century earlier—not during 
performances in their natural setting. Further- 
more, the collection was made as * an incidental 
field task ' as part of a doctoral study on social 
and religious change amongst the Ghanzi farm 
Bushmen. In Guenther's own words, * What I 
offer—with apologies to professional folklorists 
—are the somewhat limited and flawed forays 
of a social anthropologist into the field of 
folklore.' It is, indeed, within a rather narrowly 
defined folkloristics that the book falls, rather 
than within, say, cultural anthropology or oral 
literature, each of which would have been more 
demanding at the level of analysis and the 
presentation of the texts 

Given these limitations, the narratives are 
presented with considerable scholarship with 
regard to Bushman studies, if not to folklor- 
istics, and the author has taken care to organize 
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the collection in such a way as to facilitate 
comparisons between the two groups and to 
situate both within the wider context of their 
ethnographic backgrounds and  Khoi-San 
folklore 1n general. Following the two fairly 
short introductory chapters of Section I, the 
narratives themselves are organized under four 
headings: ‘ Creation '—on the origin of death, 
fire and so on; ‘ Primal Time '—concerning the 
‘early race’ of Bushmen; ‘Trickster’; and 
‘Legends’ Within each of these chapters, first 
the Nharo then the /Xam texts are presented in 
their various versions, each section and almost 
every narrative bemg introduced with notes. 
The narratives vary from being 1n some cases a 
few bare lines of plot outline to fuller versions of 
a page or two. 

The author is concerned, both through his 
notes and through the organization of the 
material itself, to challenge the influential 
opinion Isaac Schapera expressed ın 1930, that 
the mythology of the /Xam stood out from 
other Khoi-San traditions as uniquely complex 
and poetic Guenther points out that Schapera 
was writing at a time when the /Xam collection 
was by far the largest available to him and that 
subsequently much more extensive collection 
has been conducted amongst other groups 
which makes such a view no longer tenable. 
Guenther asserts that his own collection seen in 
its relation to the /Xam texts lends support to 
the modern view of a homogeneous Khoi-San 
cultural system and that the similarities between 
the two collections ' force one to conclude that 
both narrative traditions draw from a common 
mythological stock’. In support of this Guen- 
ther draws our attention to the gallery of iden- 
tical characters with identical names in both 
traditions—the apparently enraging ‘ Eyes-On- 
His-Feet’, the trickster Jackal and the dupe 
Hyena—and to the complex of beliefs, motifs 
and themes, especially those concerning familial 
relations and the distribution of food, that are 
also common more generally within Khoi-San 
narrative traditions Indeed, as Guenther is able 
to show, many of the Nharo tales he collected 
are familar from other KhorSan groups 
besides the /Xam. The story of the Ostrich who 
kept Fire under its wing, the Moon, the Hare 
and the origin of Death; and the stories of the 
Elephant Woman are some of the most obvious 
examples Interestingly, Guenther also includes 
four versions of the Nharo story of Adam and 
Eve and one of the Tower of Babel which 
demonstrate clearly the flexibility of Bushman 
narrative tradition and its ability to rehabilitate 
quite alten Christian themes. 

Given the centrality of trickster figures 
amongst the Bushmen and the interest in 
Guenther’s own collection here, especially those 
concerning the tricksters Pate and Jackal, it 1s 
disappointing that the notes and introduction to 
this section are so thin This is an opportunity 
missed to some extent However, the volume is 
clearly intended to fill a gap and enable further 
Scholarship. Here, as 1n other matters, what 
Guenther offers can only advance the complex 
task of piecing together the numerous and 
ramifymg strands of pan-Bushman narrative 
tradition. 


ROGER HEWITT 
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LIONEL CAPLAN (ed.): Studies in 
religious fundamentalism. x, 216 pp. 
Basingstoke and London: Mac- 
millan Press, 1987. £27.50. 


Towards the end of the six-year Gulf war 
between Iran and Iraq, the Guardian (22.1.1987) 
published a dramatic front-page photograph of 
a young Iranian soldier crouching in a man- 
hole, with an automatic rifle 1n a vertical posi- 
tion at his side. In his hands 1s a copy of the 
Qur'an, and he is reading it with obvious inten- 
sity. Such a pout speaks volumes. It expresses 
the reality of fundamentalism in religion and in 
the politics of nation-states as an undeniable 
feature of the modern world It suggests that 
fundamentalism 1s a response to a perceived 
threat from within or outside a group or society, 
and that ıt 1s a response likely to be aggressive 
and oppositional in character. It suggests that 
fundamentalism is a descriptive category appli- 
cable beyond the bounds of the mner-Christian 
debates at the turn of the century in which it 
originated It shows that religious fundamental- 
ism tends to be preoccupied with scripture and 
its mterpretation in the modern world, and that 
it is able to generate widespread and sacrificial 
support at the popular level in particular 

Precisely because religious fundamentalism 
impinges so directly upon modern hfe and 
socio-political consciousness, 1t 1s an apt topic 
for sociological and anthropological analysis. It 
is surprising, therefore, that only in the last 
decade or so has it received serious attention. 
This is due, I suspect, to a certain reticence in 
the academic community, until recently, to deal 
with popular and sometimes quite sectarian 
patterns of culture and discourse. It reflects also 
the belated recognition, forced upon us by 
recent events in the Middle East, the Indian 
subcontinent and elsewhere, that religion plays 
a very important part in human affairs and is no 
mere epiphenomenon of economic or political 
relations 

The present volume of essays on religious 
fundamentalism, edited by Lionel Caplan and 
originating in an inter-collegiate seminar series 
m 1985 at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, is to be warmly welcomed, therefore It 
1s a major contribution to the social scientific 
study of fundamentalism. Interestingly, a num- 
ber of the essays take James Barr's book, 
Fundamentalism (London, 1977) as an tmport- 
ant reference point. This shows how fruitful 
Work across disciplinary boundaries can be. In 
this case, the insights of a scholar of Jewish and 
Christian scriptures have been taken up and 
developed by social scientists. 

The range of subjects is very wide. Caplan 
hunself provides an excellent Introduction 
which distils many of the main points of the 
book as a whole He also contributes an essay 
on the social and historical factors which have 
given rise to various forms of Protestant 
fundamentalism in urban south India. Sami 
Zubaida compares and contrasts the develop- 
ment of various forms of Islamic fundamental- 
ism in relation to the political histories of Egypt 
and Iran. Richard and Nancy Tapper focus also 
on Islam, this time in relation to Turkey They 
look at fundamentalist tendencies in Turkish 
nationalism and describe ways in which the 
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ideologies of the republic and of Islam accom- 
modate to each other and become mutually 
reinforcing. A third essay on Islam, by Jean- 
Loup Amselle, describes Wahab: fundamental- 
ism in Bamako, West Africa. Essays by Angela 
Dietrich and Donald Taylor cover, respectively, 
Sikh fundamentalism m the Punjab and Sn 
Lankan Hindus in Britain. 

Jonathan Webber’s essay on fundamentalists 
and modernists in contemporary Judaism is 
particularly valuable. He stresses the 
perceptual, relative nature of the label 
‘fundamentalist’, and its ambiguity and com- 
plexity in the Jewish context where the ethno- 
graphic data give no support to a simple 
polarity between fundamentalists and modern- 
ists He says ‘Fundamentalism seems to be 
functioning here as a keyword for an internal 
cultural debate... an area of contemplation, a 
category that is good to think with. For the 
feeling that the term ıs both "central" and 
“irrelevant” simultaneously is one that should 
not be passed by' (p 118) 

The last two essays turn to forms of Christian 
fundamentalism in the West. Steve Bruce writes 
perceptively about movements of the new 
Christian right in the United States, such as the 
Moral Majority. He shows that they are 
regional movements of cultural defence 
responding to threats to their way of life posed 
by the ‘ godless secular humanists’ who control 
Washington, the corporations and the media. 
Such movements find it difficult to sustain their 
political crusade: ' Fighting back brings with ıt 
the problem that in order to have any impact 
where it matters, in the centre, they must adopt 
some of the attitudes and practices of the very 
secular cosmopolitan culture which they want 
to repel’ (p. 191). 

Finally, Andrew Walker writes about the 
Restorationist movement in Britain. Like 
Jonathan Webber, he points out that empirical 
study demonstrates the inadequacy of adopting 
the category ‘fundamentalism’ as a unifying 
paradigm The central issue is that of modernity 
and strategies of resistance to 1t. Walker also 
suggests that, from a sociological viewpoint, the 
sectarian type of response to modernity taken 
by Restorationism has more ‘logic’ to it than 
the more accommodating response of the 
historic churches, where the boundaries 
between the sacred and the profane have 
become blurred. 

The essays are of a consistently high standard 
and provide as well useful bibliographies of 
relevant works. It was not often, though, that I 
felt myself bemg brought into close contact with 
the ethos of the various movements, societies 
and sects under consideration, with what it feels 
like from the inside. Perhaps this is a problem 
with relatively detached, analytic modes of writ- 
ing generally My own understanding of various 
fundamentalisms has been helped at least as 
much by narrative literature, often by people 
with experience at first-hand. For Judaism, one 
thinks of the novels of Chaim Potok, for 
example; and for Christianity, Jeanette Winter- 
son’s Oranges are not the only fruit (1985). 
Perhaps this suggests another area where inter- 
disciphnary study might be of value. 


STEPHEN C. BARTON 
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JONATHAN PARRY and MAURICE 
BrocH (ed.): Money and the 
morality of exchange. viii, 276 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. £25, $39 
(paper £8.95, $14.95). 


This 1s an important, coherent, indeed long 
overdue, collection. Moreover, it comes on the 
crest of a small wave of publications concerning 
commodities and exchange which evince 
renewed anthropological concern with issues in 
economic anthropology that the formalist/sub- 
stantivist controversy had threatened to choke 
through sheer tedium. The coherence of the 
volume derives partly from the tight, relational 
(money and morality) brief to contributors and 
partly from the fact that (although the papers 
derive from a University of Loadon inter-col- 
legiate seminar) most contributors share links 
with the London School of Economics and the 
brand of anthropology taught in that depart- 
ment The volume demonstrates agam the 
combative qualities of a robust approach to 
culture and society. 

The papers are arranged by area On south 
Asia: Fuller has written a detailed challenge to 
the antinomy between the Jaymani ' system ' and 
western market models The demonstration 
seems compelling but requires a closer reading 
than this non-specialist can make. Parry con- 
tinues his series of articles on the inversion, in 
Benares, of the values attributed to gift and 
monetary exchange by many Westerners. Stir- 
rat, writing about an unusual fishing village in 
Sn Lanka, describes the complementary tasks 
of men and women in commodity exchange, 
and explores the significance of recent changes 
in retailing. Carsten's is the only paper on South 
East Asia and neatly complements Stirrat with 
an account of Malay women’s ' socializing’ of 
money. 

Outside Asia: Toren demonstrates how Fijan 
moncy-raising for collective projects is explicitly 
conceived in terms opposed to an amoral 
Western individualism. In addition to a critique 
of Mauss on exchange, Bloch shows how money 
also fits into the pattern of life of the Merina of 
Madagascar familiar to students and teachers of 
anthropology from his two books. Lan similarly 
extends the range of his monograph with a 
discussion of the aversion to Western goods, but 
not money, typical of Shona mediums. A final 
pair of articles (Sallnow and Harris) are critical 
of some influential American formulations of 
perceptions of money and commodities in 
Andean cultures. 

All the papers are substantial and stimulating 
ethnographic analyses that can be recom- 
mended unreservedly as teaching texts. In 
paperback, the collection is even priced within 
the purchasing power of many students—all too 
rare of late. As is the way with such volumes, 
theoretical discussion is likely to focus on the 
co-authored introduction where two main 
points are argued. The negative, or deconstruc- 
tive, point is that we have little way of guessing 
the role that money will play in the moral 
accounts of different cultures before we go and 
find out. This sound piece of anthropological 
empiricism is well worth making Their 
demonstration that different Western accounts 
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of the morality of money contradict one 
another is a salutary reminder that anthropo- 
logists tend to simplify * ourselves’ in pursuit of 
the elusive ‘other’. The jibe that ‘money is in 
nearly as much danger of being fetishised by 
scholars as by stockbrokers’ points trenchantly 
to a tendency to autonomize cash as an agency 
of social and cultural transformation with insuf- 
ficient regard to context. The positive sugges- 
tion—that long and short cycles of exchange, 
accumulation and reproduction tend univer- 
saly to be distinguished, and that moral 
attitudes to money vary along with them—1is 
likely to be controversial While the Merina case 
fits the general hypothesis that short-term 
individualism must give way to a long-term 
collective ideology, 1 can see no reason to doubt 
the existence of societies in which long and short 
term are similarly conceived (perhaps by denial 
of the collective as in some versions of our 
‘local’ ideologies) or in which the relation 
between the two Is reversed (for instance, 
accummulation in the long term leading to 
unwanted inequalities, but short-term 
accumulation being dissipated by normatively 
high levels of conspicuous expenditure). 
Acceptance of the Parry/Bloch hypothesis 
might foreclose precisely the type of cross- 
cultural comparison their deconstructive 
suggestion would enable Incidentally, their dis- 
cussion of money among Tiv would have been 
enlightened by reference to D. C Dorward's 
researches on Tiv pre-colonial cloth currencies 
that modify the classic analysis by the Bohan- 
nans Minor disagreements apart, this volume is 
to be warmly welcomed, not least because it 
starts one thinking how many other cases might 
profitably have been included. 


RICHARD FARDON 


H. G. KiPPENBERG and others (ed.): 
Visible Religion: Annual for 
Religious Iconography. Vol. vr: The 
image in writing. xii, 201 pp. Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1988. Guilders 120, $60. 


This annual, first described in this Bulletin in 
1984, continues to focus on particular fields of 
human activity 1n relation to religion, and to 
provide not so much broad surveys of its chosen 
subjects as studies of some particular areas 
which fall under the subject for the year. Like 
most of its predecessors, the present volume 
both delights by what it contains and also 
tantalizes by the incompleteness of the survey. 
For this reviewer, at least, it 1s among the most 
interesting of the series up to now 

As usual, an introduction (‘The image in 
writing or the 1mage of writing’, by H. A Witte) 
explains the idea of the volume and indicates 
how the different contributions fit into the plan. 


"This volume ..does not study literary 
images, “ paintings ın words”, or verbal de- 
scriptions, but the symboltc images hidden 1n 
the graphic form of writing. In this perspec- 
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tive research goes in two directions: 1 arche- 
ological studies that try to discover the form 
and meaning of the images of physical reality 
from which writing-signs are (supposed to be) 
derived, 2 different forms of (re)symboliza- 
tion inspired by the actual graphic form of 
writing.’ 


First comes ‘ Die Handschrift der Kunst und 
die Kunst der Handschrift" by Maarten Beks, 
historian of 1conography and a practising artist 
1n a genre which comes under the second of the 
above headings, in the form of pages which 
significantly marry blocks of wnting and 
illustration, or else areas of writing which them- 
selves form images. The article moves in the 
categories of modern art and theory of art 
rather than in those precisely of religious 
iconography 

Three major articles treat of great systems of 
writings which developed from pictograms to 
ideograms, and have functioned as vehicles not 
merely of verbal but also of metalinguistic com- 
munication ‘ Les clefs de l'écriture chinoise’, a 
magisterial article by the leading European 
authonty on Chinese astrology, J.-M. Huon de 
Kermadec, ‘ Mililtum, or the image of cunei- 
form writing’ by J L. J  Vanstiphout, and 
‘Egyptian hieroglyphs as linguistic signs and 
metahnguistic informants’ by H. te Velde. 

Two articles deal with scripts which are not 
yet, or only in part, deciphered: ‘ Religion 
reflected in the iconic signs of the Indus script: 
penetrating into long-forgotten To graphic 
messages" by À  Parpola, and ‘The art of 
writing in ancient Mexico. an ethno-icono- 
graphical perspective’ by M. E. R G N 
Jansen An example of sung communication 
being drawn out of patterns which are not what 
we would call scripts, 1s described by A 
Gebhart-Sayer 1n ‘ Gesungene Muster der Ship- 
1bo (Ost-Peru) '. 

The great contribution of Islam, with its strict 
anti-iconic orthodoxy but a compensatory 
development of calligraphy to express far more 
than words on the page, is represented by a 
welcome reprint of Annemarie Schimmel’s 1959 
article 'Schrift-symbolik m Islam’, which 
beautifully explores and expounds the marriage 
of calligraphy and meditation on the meaning 
of the letters of the alphabet in Islamic poetry. It 
1s only a pity that parallel developments in 
Judaism are neglected in this volume, the gap 1s 
not filled by one of the two articles hors série, 
‘An eighteenth-century Prague Jewish work- 
shop of Kapporot’ by J Gutmann The other 
article is by U Jager, ‘ Buddhistische Ikono- 
graphie und nomadische Herrscherreprasen- 
tation—zum sogenannten “ Jager-Kóng" von 
Kakrak bei Bamiyan/Afghanistan °. 

However, whatever regrets one may have for 
what is not represented in this volume with its 
abundant fascinating illustrations, these must 
give way to appreciation of what is contained 

ere 


R. P. R MURRAY 
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SHELOMO Morac: Babylonian 
Aramaic: the Yemenite tradition. 
[Hebrew]. Jerusalem: Ben Zvi 


Institute, 1988. 


The name of Shelomo Morag of the Hebrew 
University has become synonymous with the 
study of Yemenite and other oral Oriental 
Jewish textual traditions. This monograph 1s the 
most powerful demonstration yet of the key role 
of such oral traditions in modelling the Hebrew 
and Jewish Aramaic of late Antiquity. Taking 
his cue from the similarity between the surviving 
Sana'a reading-tradition for the Babylonian 
Talmud and a tenth-century Gaonic MS with 
Babylonian vocalization (let alone the many 
Yemenite lexical and phonological features that 
run counter to every printed Talmud), Morag 
devotes the remaining two-thirds of this book 
to a comprehensive study of the impressive 
internal consistency of the derivational and 
inflexional morphology of the verb in this tradi- 
tion, as compared with printed editions—with 
an invaluable word index. Reference 1s made to 
the objective and phenomenological distinctive- 
ness of Yemenite Targumic tradition, and to the 
parallel robust Hebrew reading-tradition. 

As director of the Language Traditions 
Project at the Hebrew University, Morag has 
overseen the appearance to date of twelve 
monographs, of a general or community- 
specific nature. Ongoing Onental traditions are 
represented by Morag’s own phonology of 
Baghdadi tradition (1977), Ktzia Katz on the 
phonology and verbal morphology in the Bibh- 
cal and Mishnaic tradition of Djerba (1977) and 
the phonology of Aleppo (1981), Yona Sabar 
on the Neo-Aramaic oral translation of Genesis 
and Exodus among Jews of Iraqi Kurdistan 
(1983, 1988), and Yitzhak Kara on the Aramaic 
of Yemenite MSS of the Babylonian Talmud 
(1983) For earlier Ashkenazi tradition, we have 
Ilan Eldar (1978, 1979) on the phonology and 
morphology of Medieval German mahzorim of 
950-1350. Italy is represented by Moshe Bar- 
Asher on a late-fourteenth-century MS of the 
Mishnah (1980). There is also a general study of 
the pattern gotel in various oral and MS tradi- 
tions by Kadiya Fellman (1982), and her two 
general catalogues of the project's sound 
archives. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


MENAHEM ZEVI KADDARI and SHIM’ON 
SHARVIT (ed.): Studies in the Hebrew 
language and the Talmudic litera- 
ture. Dedicated to the Memory of 
Dr. Menahem Moreshet. [Hebrew]. 
Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan University 
Press, 1989. 

This volume of essays by Bar-Ilan Hebraists 
and Talmudists says something about the 
balance of interests in Hebrew Studies in Israel 
today. Of nineteen contributions, three deal 
with contemporary Hebrew (two with discourse 
and one with syntax), two with Massorah and 
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Medieval grammarians, two with Talmudic 
Aramaic lexis and grammar, one with Aramaic 
m general, three with Talmudic philology, and 
eight with the structure of Mishnaic Hebrew, 
(Two articles are also partly devoted to Biblical 
syntax and Ladino) Bar-Ilan is admittedly a 
religious university, but the shortage of Con- 
temporary Hebrew hnguistics—and particularly 
of studies in Diaspora Hebrew—1s striking, and 
representative of the general situation. The 
strength of Mishnaic studies is arguably due to 
the Kutschenan school and its recognition of 
the quality of Tannaitic manuscript and oral 
traditions, in turn a source of general interest in 
modern Israel as the last authentic expression of 
Ancient Spoken Hebrew 


LEWIS GLINERT 


Everett K. Rowson (tr.): [The history 
of al-Tabari| Vol. xxm The 
Marwanid restoration: the caliphate 
of ‘Abd al-Malik A.D. 693—701] 
74-81 A.H. (Bibliotheca Persica.) 
xiv, 228 pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1989. $44.50 (paper $16.95). 

CAROLE HILLENBRAND (tr) [The 
history of al-Tabari| Vol. xxvr: The 
waning of the Umayyad caliphate. 
(Bibliotheca Persica.) xxiv, 300 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1989. 


Two further volumes add to this growing 
collection of the translation of the Ta'rikh 
al-rusul wa'l-mulük, by Abu Ja‘far al-Tabart 
(839-923) Rowson's volume deals with vol I, 
854-1051 of the Leiden edition. of the text, 
covering the years 74-81 A.H./A.D 693—701 The 
period ts significant for the efforts of ‘Abd al- 
Malik in consolidating the empire, following the 
defeat of the insurgent ‘Abd Allah b al-Zubair. 
The history recounted here focuses on events in 
Iraq, Khurasan and Sijistan and pays scant 
attention to the reforms and changes going on 
in Damascus, the seat of the caliph 

Hillenbrand has translated vol. u, 1667-890 
of the Leiden edition, which corresponds to 
years 121-127 A.H/A.D. 738—745. s isa 

riod of mtense struggles within the Umayyad 
amily, which culminates eventually (but not in 
this section of the text) in the ‘Abbasid takeover 
in 132/750 Five caliphs are treated here: 
Hisham, Walid I, Yazid III, Ibrahim b. al- 
Walid and the rise of Marwan II Included in 
the text and treated m an appendix 1s the 
(in)famous letter of al-Walid designating his 
two sons as his ssuccessors; this letter has 
already received a detailed treatment 1n Patricia 
Crone and Martin Hinds, God's Caliph. relt- 
gious authority m the first centuries of Islam 
(Cambridge, 1986) Its context in the larger 
framework of al-Tabari’s work may now be 
seen in a full English translation. 

Both volumes are amply annotated, Hillen- 
brand has usefully added four maps (Khurasan, 
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Transoxiana, Syria, Küfa) and two tables chart- 
ing Mubammad's family tree and the later 
Umayyad family. 


A RIPPIN 


VLADIMIR N. BasiLov (ed.): Nomads 
of Eurasia. Transl. by Mary Fleming 
Zirin. xiii, 192 pp. Los Angeles: 
Natural History Museum of Los 
Angeles County [and] University of 
Washington Press, 1989. 


This book has been produced in conjunction 
with an exhibition of material from eight Soviet 
museums, ‘Nomads Masters of the Eurasian 
Steppe’, which has been shown in Los Angeles 
and elsewhere in the USA during 1989-90. It 
contains twelve lavishly illustrated chapters by 
as many Soviet scholars, which survey the 
history and culture of the Eurasian nomads. 

Four chapters give a chronological account 
of Eurasian nomad history from early times 
until the Mongol Empire of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries A D , with special reference 
to archaeological evidence found in the Soviet 
Union. The remaining chapters are concerned 
mainly with material culture, especially in more 
recent times: such topics as tents, rugs, clothing, 
furniture, harness and weapons, but there are 
also chapters on bowed musical instruments 
and on religious beliefs. 

The book will no doubt be most useful to 
those who have seen, or intend to see, the 
exhibition But its value 1s by no means limited 
to such readers. The information if provides, 
though inevitably not very detailed, seems 
authoritative and 1s up to date, and provides 
convenient access to material otherwise avail- 
able only in Russian, in addition, the illustra- 
tions are excellently reproduced and often 
fascinating and out of the common run. Alto- 
gether this is a very worthwhile book in its own 
right. 

D. 0. MORGAN 


KAREL WERNER (ed.) The Yogi and 
the Mystic: studies in Indian and 
comparative mysticism. (Durham 
Indological Series, no. 1.) xv, 
192 pp. London: Curzon Press; 
Riverdale, Md.: The Riverdale 
Company, 1989. 


This book is a testimony to the vision and 
activity of Karel Werner; he is not only the 
editor of the book (who in the introduction 
traces its history and puts it in the perspective of 
religious studies 1n modern times 1n general and 
in Great Britain in particular) but has himself 
contributed three out of eleven papers to the 
collection. He was the initiator and convenor of 
the symposium to which the papers were orig- 
inally contributed, but his approach to mysti- 
cism is presented with the claim to provide a 
useful terminological and methodological 
framework for the various contributions and 
subyects in the book 

The scope of the different approaches and the 
nchness of the sources used and analysed does 
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not allow for a detailed note on each essay 
within this summary review. I restrict myself to 
a list of the titles of the contributions (adding a 
few comments where this seemed necessary to 
specify the topic or the approach): 

1 Karel Werner ‘ Mysticism as doctrine and 
experience ' (pp. 1-19) 

Karel Werner: ‘Mysticism and Indian 
spirituality ’ (pp. 20-32) 

3 Karel Werner: ‘ The longhaired sage of RV 
10,136: a shaman, a mystic or a yogi?’ 
(pp. 33-53, this contains the text, its translation 
and a detailed discussion of the text, stressing 
the spiritual dimension). 

4 Pratima Bowes: ‘Mysticism m the 
Upanisads and in Samkara’s Vedanta’ 
(pp. 54-68, this argues that the difference 
between the two is based on experience 
(Upanisads) as against rational logic 
(Samkara)) 

5 Minoru Hara ‘ Birth of extraordinary per- 
sons the Buddha’s case’ (pp. 69-81; much of 
the space 1s given to translations of passages 
from Hindu sources on the sufferings of the 
embryo tn the womb and at birth). 

6 Peter Harvey: ‘ Consciousness mysticism in 
the discourses of the Buddha’ (pp 82-102; an 
interpretation. of mbbana as a stage of con- 
sciousness rather than a metaphysical concept) 

7 Lance S Cousins: ‘ The stages of Christian 
mysticism and Buddhist purification" Interior 
Castle of St Teresa of Avila and the Path of 
Purification of Buddhaghosa ' (pp. 103—20, the 
comparison serves to assert the similarities in 
structure and in the stages of the mystical way) 

8. Deirdre Green: ‘Living between the 
worlds. Bhakti poetry and the Carmelite 
mystics’ (pp 121-39; this observes similarities 
1n expression and symbolism within the theistic 
type of mysticism). 

9. F W. J. Humphries: ‘Yoga philosophy 
and Jung’ (pp. 140-8; the name of C. J Jung is 
invoked to resolve the conflict of an intellectual, 
an emotional, and a mythological approach to 
Yoga). 

10. John E. Mitchiner: ‘ Three contemporary 
Indian mystics: Anandamayi, Krishnabai and 
Rajneesh’ (pp. 149-65) 

11 Andrew Rawlinson ‘Yoga, Mysticism 
and a Model of Comparative Religion’ 
(p 166-80, a matrix of two oppositions (hot- 
cool, structured-unstructured) provides the 
model within which various Kinds of religious 
phenomena are ‘ placed’). 

Those who do not have mystical experiences 
or prefer not to speak about them can only 
study what has been said about the experiences; 
the book under review presents a garland of 
such scholarly approaches—with none of its 
flowers by a mystic? 


PETER SCHREINER 


STELLA SNEAD: Animals in four worlds: 
sculptures from India. With texts by 
Wendy Doniger and George Michell. 
ix, 199 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1989. 
£31.95, $45.95. 


Indian speculative texts, from the 
Upanishads to the Puranas, offer a number of 
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different criteria for the classification of animals 
by grouping them according to their mode of 
generation, their physical attributes, their 
locomotion, etc. In the case of larger beasts a 
distinction is made between domesticated 
animals (pasu), wild animals hunted as game 
(mrga), and dangerous animals (vyala). A spe- 
cial relationship exists between gods and 
animals who are both perceived as guarding the 
human world, a concept made visual in the 
arrangement of temple sculptures. Gods have 
other connexions with animals too: Stva is 
thought to have created the different species by 
simply assumung their characteristic stances 
(Gsanas) and Brahma concealed in each species 
the secret of the seed syllable (anusvara) In 
addition, some animals are the preferred vehicle 
(vahana) of particular deities and Visnu 
appeared on earth ın several different animal 
incarnations to conquer some otherwise invin- 
cible demons. 

The first part of the text by Wendy Doniger 
(pp 3-23) refers, as the title suggests, ‘to the 
perception of animals (more particularly, their 
representation 1n Indian sculpture) in ‘ the four 
worlds’, namely ‘in nature, in the human 
world, in the divine world, and in the world of 
fantasy . . . [which are] envisioned as physical or 
conceptual spheres or as dimensions’ (p. 3) 
This section looks first at animals ' that seem to 
be natural and then animals that seem to be 
supernatural versions of the first set’ (p. 9) and 
examines their position in nature as well as in 
their cultural context. Doniger continues that 
“because of the multrvalence of all symbols, 
including animal symbols, we will find that a 
single animal may have different meanings in 
different contexts, for this reason, I have treated 
certain animals several times, in each of the 
worlds in which they appear' For those who 
delight in the complexity of Hindu thought this 
chapter will be entirely satisfying. 

The second essay, by George Michell 
(pp 25-47), gives a short account of the various 
architectural styles within their historical con- 
text Buddhist stupas, Jain sanctuaries and 
Hindu temples abound with animal figures 
(both free-standing and in freezes) which can 
rarely be divorced from their architectural set- 
ting Especially the entrance gate, the critical 
zone of demarcation between gods and humans, 
needs ‘ animal help to protect the sacred monu- 
ment’ (p. 25). The earliest animal sculptures, 
often surprisingly realistic, date back to the still 
largely unexplained culture which flourished in 
the Indus river valley during the second millen- 
nium B C, animal motifs are also part of the 
(still undeciphered) Indus script. After a gap of 
about a millennium animals appear again, 
mostly in monumental form, ın the third cen- 
tury B.C. as royal emblems of the Maurya rulers. 
Michell’s part ıs clear and lucid, and simple 
enough to provide an introduction to those who 
have not made Indian history and Indian art 
their special subject By means of a series of 
short, chronologically arranged paragraphs he 
takes his readers up to the eighteenth-century 
styles of Bengal (p. 46). 

The major part of the book (pp 51-199) is 
taken up by Stella Snead's photographs. Snead, 
a professional photographer, writer and artist, 
lived in India for eleven years. Her photographs 
are well chosen and of excellent quality, though 
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anybody familiar with the subject will find little 
that is new. However, this 1n no way detracts 
from the value of the book which 1s a well- 
rounded and aesthetically pleasing introduction 
to a subject that can bring delight to the lay 
person and the specialist 


ALBERTINE GAUR 


HELEN F. Siu: Agents and victims in 
South China: accomplices in rural 
revolution. xxiv, 378 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1989. 


This 1s a large-scale historical study, based on 
field-work, of leadership changes in a rural area 
of Guangdong province. Professor Siu visited 
the area many times over a ten-year period, and 
has fleshed out her interview-derived data with 
statistics from published sources and with suf- 
ficient general background to set the local 
events in their national framework The social 
history of imperial times, the warlord period, 
the Japanese occupation, and the civil war take 
up approximately one-third of the book, the 
remainder covering the Communist period from 
1949 to 1988. 

It is a paradox of Siu's generously broad 
historical approach that what ıt seems to reveal 
is a lack of historical continuity. Having spelled 
out the social, religious, political, geographical 
and kinship situation pre-1949, her account 
shows that the Communist revolution was a 
revolution indeed in its disyunctive effect—it 1s 
not at all clear that much of the traditional 
system remains to underlie the new In particu- 
lar, this seems to be the case with local leader- 
ship The imperial system of government was 
always a dual one consisting of a remote 
centralized system and a proliferation of small- 
scale local systems, the two levels being medi- . 
ated at the County magistracy. Under this 
system the County Magistrate and senior local 
leaders were at the fulcrum, subjected to press- 
ures from both ends Between the collapse of the 
imperial system and 1949 there was a break- 
down of central authority, but no indication 
that the old order would not be restored in some 
form However, the Communists brought in a 
unified, single-strand government system where 
all power derived from the Party-State, and 
local officials lost their pivotal role as manipu- 
lators of both sides to become merely transmit- 
ters of state authority The title of this book 
(Agents and victims) invites the assumption that 
local leadership ın imperial times could have 
been seen as brokers and exploiters. The dif- 
ference is a great one. the latter, being parasites, 
have an interest in maintaining the health of the 
body they feed off, but the former are powerless 
to do other than act blindly on instructions 
whatever the effect. 

What is recorded here 1s not just the trans- 
formation of a traditional political and 
geographical landscape, it 1s a history of mass 
emotions—hope, courage and pride, but 
triumphing over them despair, bitterness, anger 
and futility. The body of the book 1s written 
coolly and with all proper academic objectivity, 
but the Prologue tells another tale: Siu talks of 
her own ‘disillusionment’, of ‘growing 
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unease’, of ‘ disturbing reality ’, and she writes, 
‘Ina sense, I went to China with Marxist hopes, 
but I left with Max Weber’s worst fears.’ Not an 
easy book to write, nor easy to read, but itis a 
tour de force in its handling of data, and in its 
analysis of so wide a swathe of human 
endeavour. 


HUGH D. R BAKER 


T. H. Barrett: Singular listlessness: a 
short history of Chinese books and 
British scholars. 125 pp. London: 
Wellsweep Press, 1989. £4.95. 


In length (125 pages of very large print) this 1s 
a pamphlet, but the definition of a pamphlet in 
my dictionary includes the words ‘esp on sub- 
ject of current interest’ and Barrett's point is 
quite otherwise—he is concerned that in 
academic terms Chinese and China have never 
really been of current interest in Britain. Taking 
his history in chronological bites (‘The first 
Sino-British contacts’, ‘The seventeenth cen- 
tury ’, ‘ The eighteenth century in Britain’, etc.) 
he rehearses a sorry history of weak interest, 
poor funding and misguided emphasis on ° prac- 
tical’ language He points to the rarity of home- 
grown sinologists and the dominance of 
imported scholars as proof of the comparative 
indifference of Britain in the light of the con- 
tinental European and, latterly, American and 
Australian effort. His view is a pessimistic one: 
he sees no change from the traditional pattern m 
the recent past and no real hkelthood of such 
change in the immediate future. 

*Why not, then, drop all pretensions, to 
academic excellence for its own sake, and con- 
centrate on “ practical Chinese”, sufficient for 
our purposes as a nation? ', he asks His answer 
1s that this policy 1s just what Britain has always 
pursued and is ' precisely the reason why our 
studies have always been so ineffectual’. 
Perhaps it 1s an overstatement of the case, for he 
is himself a product of the British system and is 
not alone among British sinologists in having 
high scholarly standards, but he rightly identi- 
fies the dangers, and he is not unjustified in his 
pessimism. The pressures are growing to turn to 
practical language traming and the applicable 
Social sciences as the arms of sinology, and in 
a competition for scarce salary resources 
the scholar without ‘practical’ skills has a 
diminishing chance of success. Even where non- 

ractical posts are available, poor provision for 

igher degree students has ensured that there 1s 
almost no pool of trained scholars in Britain 
from whom to draw applicants 

Is there no ‘middle way °? There surely must 
be. There 1s nothing inconsistent in a scholar's 
having a practical bent, and we do have shining 
examples of such people. There is a manage- 
ment problem, though, in finding a way to use 
their practical skills without so exhausting their 
energies that they cease to be scholars. Another 
solution would be to maintain a nucleus of 
research scholars surrounded by practical 
trainers who would draw additional strength 
and credibility from the core, but a two-strand 
career structure would need to be devised to 
avoid invidious comparisons between the two 
functions. One answer which is clearly wrong is 
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the one which Barrett fears—the systematic 
downgrading of effort to a fickle customer- 
driven service. Is 1t not the case that with sights 
Set low all shots fail to reach the target? 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


THOMAS HEBERER: China and its 
national minorities: autonomy or 
assimilation? xiii, 165 pp. New York 
m London: M. E. Sharpe Inc., 


The work under review 1s a cut down version 
of the full German original of 1984 More a 
series of short essays than a constructed whole, 
the book oscillates between quite detailed treat- 
ment of some individual minorities and very 
broad discussion of policy It touches in non- 
chronological fashion on the history and 
especially the post-1949 history of China’s treat- 
ment of her minority peoples. It shows little 
sympathy with the majority Han and their 
policies. 

There 1s an uneasy compromise between the 
tme frame of the original and that of the 
current version. thus, ' today ' on p. 28 refers to 
the former, as becomes clear from the support- 
ing footnote quoting works dated 1978, 1979 
and 1980, but in other passages events of 1989 
are referred to. The names of the minority 
peoples sometimes appear in unfamiliar forms 
(Bouyer = Puy (2), Xibe = Hsrpo (?) 
Yugur = Yuku (?), etc). 

Grven the dearth of Western literature on the 
minorities of China we must be grateful for this 
offering It has done a deal of foundation-work 
on which others may build. 


HUGH D. R, BAKER 


MICHAEL EDSON ROBINSON: Cultural 
nationalism in colonial Korea, 1920— 
1925. x, 217 pp. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, 1988. $25. 


Korea became a colony of Japan in 1910. 
Japanese rule was ended in 1945 by the occupy- 
ing forces of the USA and the USSR Out of 
that situation developed the present division 
into North and South Korea. Exactly how and 
why Korean independence was lost, and how 
and why the well established Korean antipathy 
to Japanese rule did not in itself restore that 
independence are rather painfully mtnguing 
questions. 

Robinson presents as crucial to an examina- 
tion of these questions the years immediately 
following the March Ist Movement of 1919, 
when ‘ Korean nationalism had become a mass 
phenomenon’ A schism 1s described as arising 
then, most bitterly in 1924, between the moder- 
ate ‘cultural nationalist’ and radical Marxist- 
Leninist groups among the intellectual leaders 
of the independence movement inside Korea. 
To this schism 1s attributed the success of the 
Japanese in heading off any threat of further 
mass movements by Koreans. 

A definition of Korean nationalism is con- 
scientiously sought throughout the book, with 
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suggestions that comparison with Chinese, 
Vietnamese and Philippine nationalism 1s help- 
ful Three particular movements within Korean 
nationalism are described in some detail, one to 
found a Korean university, one to improve the 
Korean language as a weapon of nationalism, 
and the Korean Production Movement 
(inspired by Gandhi's Swaraj movement). There 
are long quotations from the socio-political 
programme advocated by Y1 Kwangsu in the 
journal Kaebyók (‘Creation’) and the Marxist 
critiques of this m the journal Sinsaenghwal 
( New Life’) 

One might have wished for more in a book of 
this title—Y:i Kwangsu’s historical fiction, 
Ch'oe Namsón's publications of traditional- 
style poetry and any literary work of Han 
Yongun, for mstance —but what ıt does give us 
is a useful contribution to the understanding 
outside Korea of that country's recent past. 


W E SKILLEND 


JOHN MERRILL: Korea: the Peninsular 
origins of the war. 237 pp. Newark: 
University of Delaware Press; 
London and Toronto: Associated 
University Presses, 1989. £25. 


After an introduction which describes suc- 
cinctly some of the main difficulties of any work 
on the Korean War, ch. 1 surveys ‘ competing 
explanations of the War’, restricting itself to 
five which have been reasonably well argued 
The conclusion of this 1s that ‘a neglect of the 
loca] background of the War...is the most 
serious gap in our knowledge’ Chapters u to vu 
systematically fill that gap with accounts of 
various key events, giving considerable detail to 
those which occurred from early in 1948 to the 
outbreak of the War Chapter viii is the author's 
conclustons 

The level of insurgency in South Korea from 
April 1948 to June 1950 could have led to a full 
war at any time. North Korean support for this 
insurgency 1s unusually well documented 
throughout the book ‘North-South linkages’ 
were basically nationalism, with both Kim Il 
Sung and Syngman Rhee committed to unifica- 
tion, each on his own terms, and the ‘ interactive 
hnkages', ranging from smuggling to frontal 
armed attacks, ‘created an extremely volatile 
mixture that was ready to explode at any 
moment’. 

North Korean decision-making, msofar as it 
can be deduced, had two strands producing 
rather contrary effects. the need to seek Stalin’s 
approval and support probably delayed the 
decision until an attack across the 38th parallel 
was the. only option open to North Korea, but 
the views of Pak Hónyóng's faction within the 
North Korean leadership ‘ may have predispos- 
ed the North to take somewhat greater risks’. 

Finally, there was the international environ- 
ment. The presence of Russian and American 
occupymg armies gave stability and their 
removal, from the end of 1948 on, plus the 
victory of Mao in China, the Soviet acquisition 
of atomic capability, and Washington's disen- 
chantment with Syngman Rhee led to the criti- 
cal moment of instability in June 1950. 

With tens of thousands of pieces of documen- 
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tary evidence on and millions of living witnesses 
to the events described here, it 1s difficult to be 
sure that the selection of sources and the deduc- 
tions drawn from them are always sound With 
the appalling suffering inflicted by the Korean 
War and the protracted agony resulting from 
the inconclusiveness of that war, any assessment 
of the objectivity of any one work on the subject 
may be too subjective to be of value Neverthe- 
less, this study, which 1s neatly composed so as 
to minimize the difficulty of following the intn- 
cate details, at least makes a great deal of 
factual information more easily available. 


W. E. SKILLEND 


Ivor WiLKs: Asante in the nineteenth 
century: the structure and evolution 
of a political order. First paperback 
edition with new | introductory 
material. (African Studies Series, 
13.) Iv, 800 pp., Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, [1990]. 
£13, $24.95. 


This book was first published 15 years ago 
Fifteen years is a long time in African historio- 
graphy. Every year sees fresh publications 
which vastly increase our understanding of 
historical states and societies whose pasts had 
remained hidden from the gaze of outsiders 
until relatively recently. It is a continuing 
tribute to Wilks's extraordinary scholarly 
energy and imagination that this account of the 
Asante Confederacy in the nineteenth century 
remains a milestone not merely in Akan histon- 
cal studies but in the more general field of 
African history. Asante in the nineteenth century 
1s still the most detailed account we have of any 
African polity in the pre-colonial era. The 
research methodology still strikes the reader as 
daring and innovative. An entire generation of 
students would agree that it is a difficult book to 
read, Wilks is not in the habit of taking 
prisoners Mastering the index alone 1s a con- 
siderable achievement But its considerable 
merits vastly outweigh its defects Its reprinting 
as a paper-back will allow more young scholars 
to have access to 1t for more than a short period 
of library loan and ts particularly welcome 

While this is a reprint it 15 in some senses a 
new edition too. The Press have allowed Wilks 
to a a 36-page ‘ Preamble’ between his 
original 1974 Preface and the text. In this sec- 
tion Wilks addresses the copious scholarship on 
Asante and Akan history 1n general which has 
been published since 1974, much of which has 
been produced by those who have worked with 
him at the Universities of Ghana and Cam- 
bridge and more recently at Northwestern 
University. Not the least value of this is an 
extremely useful five-page bibliography of this 
new material 

Wilks uses this Preamble to correct, where 
necessary, errors of fact in the 1974 text It isa 
tribute to the care he exercised in the original 
enterprise that these are relatively few and only 
rarely serious. Less welcome is the space he 
devotes to attempting to confound the knavish 
tricks of his critics. His attack on Thomas 
McCaskie, a collaborator in earlier times, 
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reads particularly uncomfortably McCaskie’s 
fascinating work, which Wilks acknowledges as 
such, has amongst other things upbraided the 
undoubtedly materialist cast of Wilks’s analysis 
of Asante history. 

McCaskie has excited readers of his 
numerous articles by underlining the cultural 
and cognitive context of Asante history. In 
doing so he has undoubtedly pressed upon all 
historians of Africa a formidable research 
agenda In the Asante context he has demanded 
that questions about what the processes so 
outstandingly researched by Wilks and others 
actually meant to the Asante must be put, even 
if they cannot always be answered. Wilks, not 
unreasonably, sees such criticism as a demand 
for the integration of both the material and 
cognitive dimensions of Asante history. But he 
goes on to say that this ‘ .. remains, to my 
mind, still unattainable’ (p. xxi) but does not 
really tell us why When so formidable a scholar 
as Wilks rounds on explicit and implicit criti- 
cisms of his canon in what reads rather 
waspishly in his Preamble, the reader can only 
conclude that McCaskie has hit a rather tender 
spot It is sad that a reprinting of such an 
outstanding book should be marred by so 
emphatic a reinforcement of the old adage that 
hostile reviews are best left unanswered if they 
cannot be addressed constructively Despite 
this, there 1s no doubt that this book stands as 
one of the great achievements 1n recent African 
studies. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


Gustavo BENAVIDES and M. W. DALY 
(ed.): Religion and political power. 
vii, 240 pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1989. $44.50 (paper $14.95). 


This collection has emerged out of a seminar 
held at the University of Cahfornia in 1986 
Considering that the volume attempts to 
explore the articulations. between two such 
polythetic categories as religion and political 
power, 1t comes as no surprise to find a range of 
disparate and largely disconnected essays, most 
of which, while ethnographically or historically 
interesting, remain at the descriptive level. 
Several are concerned with the attitudes of the 
state to sectors of the population regarded as 
religiously heterodox’ Alexandre Bennigsen on 
‘official’ (approved) and ‘popular’ (dis- 
approved) Islam in the Soviet Union; M W 
Daly on Musltm Arab domination of the Sudan 
and the exclusion from power of non-Muslims 
in the South, Wiliam Batkay on why a 
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‘secular’ Israeli state embraces varieties of 
orthodoxy, but deliberately excludes non- 
Orthodox Judaism, Shahin Gerami on how the 
Iraman regime's religious policies have reversed 
the previous educational and occupational 
gains made by ‘modernizing’ middle class 
women The most theoretically ambitious of 
these essays 1s Stephan Feuchtwang’s, which 
offers a fascinating analysis of China's official 
distinction between religion and superstition, 
the former defined as state-legitimised beliefs 
and activities, the latter label applied to every- 
thing unofficial and disapproved of by the 
authorities. 

Two chapters dealing with South Asia are 
somewhat at odds over the question of India’s 
secular status. Ninian Smart argues that Buddh- 
ism 1n modern Sri Lanka, because it has no clear 
theory of other (minority) religions, encourages 
the majority not to make concessions, so lead- 
ing to conflict between religious communities. 
By contrast, India's neo-Hindu ideology, in 
helping to shape the notion of a secular state, 
has established a more accommodative, federal 
outlook Lina Gupta, however, examining the 
‘problem’ of the Stkhs, suggests that India's 
official secularism 1s belied by the people's own 
primary commitment to more parochial linguis- 
tic, cultural and religious groupings 

Two further contributions address aspects of 
religion 1n the U S.A Warren Vinz examines 
the case of a popular preacher who earlier this 
century attempted to fuse two diametrically 
opposed strands in American Protestantism a 
stress on individual salvation and the broader 
concerns of the social gospel. Spencer Bennett 
explores the applicability. of the notion of 
‘American civil religion’ to the struggles of 
Cesar Chavez and suggests that the Mexican 
American culture through whose symbols he 
waged his campaigns on behalf of poor farm 
workers can contribute to what had hitherto 
been regarded as a quintessentially WASPish 
model. 

If the theoretical goals of this collection 
remain largely unfulfilled, its evangelistic 
purpose 1s laudable. Gustavo Benavides, in the 
Introduction and again in his own essay on 
millenarian movements in Peru, argues against 
the practitioners (mainly in his own field of 
religious studies) of an approach which 1s con- 
tent simply to seek ‘meaning’ in the religious 
world views of others and who regard ‘ anything 
other than crypto-theology as reductionism’. 
He insists that the ‘labour of interpretation’ 
must acknowledge the changing political 
environments in which religious beliefs and 
practices occur Amen to that 
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